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LS ET SCENE 


PREFACE 


The American Philosophical Society purchased from 
the author his collection of Peale Papers while he was 
preparing the volume on the Later Life of Charles Will- 
son Peale. At that time Dr. William E. Lingelbach, 
Librarian of the Society, suggested that there should be 
a volume dealing with portraits by Peale. The Society 
made a grant which enabled the author to carry on the 
work. 

For friendly aid and suggestions, the author is in- 
debted to Mrs. Barbara S. Roberts of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts and to Messrs. Warren A. 
McCullough and James M. Mulcahy of the Independ- 
ence Hall Collection, now under the capable adminis- 
tration of the National Park Service, the two institu- 
tions which, with the American Philosophical Society, 
are most closely related to his subject. Dr. Fiske Kim- 
ball, Director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, has 
been likewise a constant ally. The staff of the Frick 
Art Reference Library aided with information, counsel 
and encouragement, the Library generously supplying 
prints from its negatives and sending its staff photog- 
rapher to distant points in order to insure a complete 
coverage. 

Invaluable assistance has been rendered by Professor 
May Morris of the Dickinson College Library; Dr. R. 
Norris Williams of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; Messrs. James W. Foster and Fred Shelley and 
Miss Eugenia Clavert Holland of the Maryland His- 
torical Society; Miss Caroline Lewis Lovett of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia; Mr. Wilbur H. Hunter, 


Jr., of the Peale Museum, Baltimore; Dr. Fremont 
Rider of the Wesleyan University Library; and the 
Rev. Clayton Torrence of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 

Colonial Williamsburg has contributed the color plate 
of the Williamsburg Washington, frontispiece to this 
volume. The National Geographic Society has made 
available its plates of Washington, Franklin and Ex- 
huming the Mastodon. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
have loaned halftone plates. 

Acknowledgment must be made to Dr. J. Hall Pleas- 
ants for constant aid from his profound knowledge of 
early American art and of Maryland history, to Mrs. 
Pleasants for her hospitality, to the owners of the por- 
traits, and to the following few of the many who have 
contributed in one way or another: Dr. Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr.; Mr. Edmund Bury; Mr. Lyman H. Butter- 
field; Mr. James Thomas Flexner; Mrs. Arthur M. 
Greenwood; Mr. Everard K. Meade; Miss Anna Wells 
Rutledge; and Professor Theodore Sizer. 

And its author would like to think that his work 
holds some of the painstaking scholarship, some of the 
human understanding and quiet humor of the late 
Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., who was warmly inter- 
ested in it and who gave those parts that touched upon 
his own researches a completeness and soundness they 
could not otherwise have had. 

C. c. &. 


November 16, 1951. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


I. PAINTER AND SUBJECT 
PEALE, THE SENTIMENTALIST 


Charles Willson Peale left so complete a personal 
record of himself in diaries, letters, autobiography, and 
in the recollections of friends, that one can look at the 
man and his work with equal clearness. Here there is 
no need to search the picture for the mind and hand 
that made it. Painting and painter may be studied to- 
gether in a balanced pattern. 

Young Peale, the saddler, took up the painting busi- 
ness at about the age of twenty-two. His saddlery bore 
a burden of debt wholly unequal to its income, while 
his incursions into the watch-and-clock and silversmith- 
ing fields were plainly not enough to mend the matter. 
Competition in the painting trade was light, demand 
good, and pay good. The wonder, amazement, and 
acclaim that accompanied the production of a picture 
of any sort were rewards his young heart craved as 
much as gold or silver, and he knew he could better 
the makeshift daubs which he heard praised to the 
skies. He bought paints and a book, and set to work 
to prove it. John Hesselius, in return for a new saddle, 
gave him a few lessons. 

He had the memory of his long and hard apprentice- 
ship close behind him. He had a young wife, and they 
lived with his mother, his two younger sisters and two 
younger brothers, and with Peggy Durgan, who had 
nursed all this brood of Peales and was to cherish and 
indulge a second generation also. It was a happy 
household, bound together the more closely in affection 
by its poverty. Charles, head of the house since his 
father died, had been brought up to believe himself heir 
to an estate in England. In Annapolis his expectations 


were taken seriously, and he grew up with an aura of 
mystery and romance about him—stories of a tutor who 
had eloped with an earl’s daughter, of undiscovered 
friends in high places and of a vast manorial inheritance. 
When all this proved illusory at last, the heir-imaginary 
remained the same, half artisan, half gentleman, a work- 
man who took the worker’s and the poor man’s side in 
every issue, but who, at the same time, ranked himself 
among the gentry. 

As a painter, he could make these dual roles meet. 
Later, he was to find them even more happily reconciled 
in the pursuit of natural history. He read the French 
radical philosophers and absorbed from them the new 
cult of Reason. He saw, within the great brotherhood 
of man, what was for him the true aristocracy, an aris- 
tocracy of Art and Science only. 

As long as he lived he had energy and enthusiasm 
abundant for every purpose. He was ingenious and 
clever, with his hands, but never profoundly intellectual. 
He was a sentimentalist, tender, affectionate, eager to 
he admired and loved by all. He grew up in a home 
dominated by women, always enjoved and needed the 
companionship of women, and had himself a quick, 
feminine sensitivity. He took a feminine delight in 
things of minute perfection, and that frank pleasure in 
natural beauty and human sentiment which in his day 
few men would openly avow. 

As much as with a woman, home was the heart of 
his world. For months at a time he must needs be a 
travelling painter, richly entertained from plantation to 
plantation. But at home he was the sun around which 
the orbits of love and happiness turned, and only at 
home was he content. He marched devotedly with the 
armies of the Revolution, but when the safety of his 
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family was threatened military duty fell quickly to a 
second place. Domesticity is a dominant trait of his 
portraiture. He loved to paint the joys of parenthood 
which he himself so deeply felt. Whenever possible, 
he persuaded sitters to pose together with their chil- 
dren. His family groups play as cheerfully upon the 
same felicitous theme. These groups did not always 
have the coherence on which the sentiment depends, 
but on the artist’s part the sentiment was genuine and 
deeply felt. 

Peale painted more children than any American be- 
fore him, or many since.. The Charles Willson Peale 
child is recognizable at a glance from all other children, 
in fact or fancy, an impish little creature, a wanton, 
wide-eyed, smiling thing. This is what Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants calls “the elfin look,” and he cites as an ex- 
ample of its illusive quality Rembrandt Peale’s copy of 
his father’s portrait of Mrs. John Brice and her child 
[83, 65]. The copy is a faithful one, yet in it the 
child has somehow lost that quizzical puckish air. On 
the other hand, William Rush, a close friend of Peale, 
has caught it in his sculptured children. 

It is of course a common failing of both painters and 
writers to infuse themselves into their characterizations. 
Peale, like any good portraitist, proposed to paint char- 
acter as well as physical likeness. “It is the mind,” he 
wrote in his Autobiography, “he would wish to repre- 
sent through the features of the man, and such as do 
not possess a good mind, he does not desire to portray 
their features.” Yet it cannot be by selection alone 
that almost all his adult subjects partake of the artist’s 
own gentle nature. In any array of Peale portraits we 
see the quiet affability of Peale himself. His likeness 
of the war-chief Thayendanegea [79, 253] is undoubt- 
edly a correct one, yet tells us far more of Peale’s hopes 
for peace and interracial fraternity than of the Indian’s 
complex character. His portrait of Benjamin Rush 
|758, 88] is deliberately so posed and painted that no 
hint of the man’s vigorous, polemic nature intrudes. 
In all the faces of Washington that have come down 
to us, Peale’s alone is brightly distinguished by the 
touch of a smile, the lighter suggestion of a twinkle in 
the eye. 

Peale aimed at a smile or air of pleasantness, but ex- 
pressed open contempt for the painter who would put 
in a smile that was not there. One must bring the 
subject to a mood of amiability and then paint that. 
He never, on the other hand, at the sacrifice of his own 
sincerity, added that air of verve and sublimity so stimu- 
lating in a portrait to both subject and observer. 

His portraits of those he knew well, of friends and 
family, are naturally his best. That of William Buck- 
land is a gay and splendid piece. He painted David 
Ramsay and John Beale Bordley with the understand- 
ing that affection and admiration impart, painting his 


1 Boldface numbers in brackets indicate text description of 
picture; lightface numbers indicate figures at end of book. 
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young wife, Rachel, with intimacy and delight, and the 
wife of his last years, Hannah, in a portrait full of ma- 
ture love and insight [653, 308]. 

“Have you, or rather are you about to begin hand- 
some portraits of ladies?’ Peale inquired of his son, 
Rembrandt, May 8, 1805. ‘When you can produce 
such as will please beauties your fortune is made—even 
misers will be obliged to part with their pelf to gratify 
the fair. I hope you will, by a little more practice, 
please the ladies equally well if not better than Stuart. 
Remember how the lady when in our room at Washing- 
ton begged Mr. Stuart to commence her picture!” 

It is only in Peale’s later work, after the Revolution, 
that an effort to “gratify the fair’”’ becomes conspicuous, 
and even then, despite an overemphasis on prettiness, 
his sober sense of realism preserves for us the actual 
presence of the sitter. His early portraits of women 
are painted with his own genuine romantic and senti- 
mental feeling. That of Mrs. Thomas Harwood [370, 
42| gives both the vivid sense of a person and the very 
image’ of feminine grace. Margaret Harwood looks 
upon us with a quiet and immediate dignity. Her dress 
is in rich yellows, the throat arid breast delicately accen- 
tuated by the light and glowing fabric about them, while 
her forearm and hand, resting across the base of the 
picture, serve to complete and support the whole 
composition. 

Another portrait of the same period and identical 
pose, that of Mrs. Charles Greenberry Ridgely [731, 
64], should be compared to this. Here the painter had 
probably never seen his subject, who had died in the 
preceding year. He must work from descriptions of 
her appearance and from a touching account of her 
character, written by her husband and still preserved 
with the picture. His imagination must supply much 
more than usually it could do, and he has fulfilled his 
task with a strange, sentimental sweetness, building his 
composition on long, downward-flowing lines, his color- 
scheme on pale blue against dark shadow, from which 
the dead woman looks back upon the living with the 
shadow of a smile. 

Only in a few, rare canvases do we see Peale, the 
sentimentalist, wholly apart from Peale, the limner. 
Here he is an artist in the highest sense. Realism is 
preserved, but only as the means by which to convey 
emotion to others and enable them to relive experi- 
ence. Here he is both painter and dramatist. Such 
a picture was the lost portrait of his young wife, bend- 
ing over her sleeping, naked child, which he described 
to Benjamin West as “an attempt of a tender senti- 
ment” [643]. This picture stirred the ardor of the 
poets of Annapolis and their praise, in turn, moved the 
painter to other plays upon the theme. He painted 
Rachel mourning her dead baby [645, 49], the same 
scene turned to tragedy, a tragedy with which every 
family was familiar. When painters of this period 
courted Melpomene it was in the aloof and formal style 
of “high art.” But here death and innocent suffering 
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were brought to them in modern dress and with such 
plain, bold immediacy that all who had experienced it 
must feel again the sharp, ennobling pain. 

The Peale family group [617, 66] was openly in- 
tended as the depiction of family harmony, rather than 
a cluster of faces, and likewise the picture of his broth- 
er’s family [656, 24], which also echoes the sentiment 
of that lost portrait of Rachel, more brightly, however, 
for the child is awake and reaching for a bird. This 
baby, incidentally, is the only surviving Peale nude. 

All this falls within the artist’s immediate family 
circle. In his professional work, sentiment must be 
more subtly and more guardedly expressed, for here 
the painter was bound by social customs and confronted 
by the inhibitions of a sensitive people. 


THE FASHIONABLE POSE 


Men and women of the Age of Reason had their own 
manner in which they wished to appear before one an- 
other and before posterity. It was a reaction against 
the previous fashion and posterity, in turn, was to react 
from it. Peale’s predecessors had generally represented 
their figures, the men particularly, standing. Early 
portraiture had been for the nobility, and this is the 
more noble pose. It is in command. A king would 
be painted standing before his throne rather than seated 
upon it, and your gentleman or lady wished to appear 
with the same grace and grandeur. Of this style, 
which had influenced every provincial painter, a fine 
example is the full-length of Lord Baltimore, now at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts.* Peale had 
vastly admired it as a youth at Annapolis, and in old 
age still cherished it as one of his first incentives to- 
ward art. 

John Hesselius, Peale’s first teacher, specialized in 
these standing figures, the left hand nonchalantly upon 
the hip, the right hand planted upon some important 
object or thrust gallantly into the waistcoat, and a 
proud, calm smile upon the lips. Coat and waistcoat 
sweep downward in a long, genteel curve. Peale’s 
Joshua Carter {130, 1| of 1765 shows that curve to 
perfection, the little boy of five being dressed and posed 


exactly as a gentleman of front-rank elegance. Many 
an early Peale may be passing as an Hesselius. The 
Carter portraits were painted at Newburyport. The 


painter had seen some of John Smibert’s work in Boston 
a short while before, but it was not until he was home- 
ward bound, passing through Boston again, that he 
heard of Copley and paid a call. 

That day in Copley’s painting room, and Copley’s 
friendly advice, opened a new world to Peale. He 
took at once, as indeed everyone was to do, to the new, 
realistic pose which Copley, echoing the European fash- 
ion, had developed so well. He sailed immediately 
after for Maryland, and his first works upon coming 
ashore in Virginia have survived to show the change 


2 Reproduced, Sellers, Charles Willson Peale 2: 358. 
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in his style, Judge James Arbuckle |8, 4], and Mrs. 
Arbuckle and her Son [9, 5], painted at the Custis 
plantation, on Metomkin Bay, in Accomack County. 
The principal figures are seated, Mrs. Arbuckle with 
little Edward standing affectionately by her knee. The 
air of importance and command is discarded for a 
pleasant, natural home scene. If the figure of the 
young judge seems a trifle rigid, lay it to his impatience 
to get up again and look at the other side of the easel, 
for he was as interested and enthusiastic as the painter. 

To others also the old formal pose now seemed stuffy 
and absurd. We wished to appear not like the Duke 
or Duchess of Marlborough, but simply as ourselves, 
enhanced only by an air of success, of elegance and 
savoir faire. This was the Age of Reason. The hero 
of an eighteenth-century novel was a sensible, forthright 
fellow, and its heroine sensible, prudent and demure. 
There is a close kinship between fashions in literature 
and in art. When a group of Maryland gentlemen sent 
Peale to study in London in 1766, they were not only 
fostering native talent but importing the latest style in 
portraiture, insuring themselves against an appearance 
before a posterity in a provincial, outmoded guise. 

Portraits of public men for public buildings still re- 
quired the old standing pose, with the air and gesture 
of nobility, in the style of Copley’s Samual Adams, his 
John Adams, or Stuart’s “Lansdowne” Washington. 
Peale, in contrast to these, could never paint that air 
of stern command; let custom demand it or no, all his 
formal full-lengths, the best of which is his official 
Washington {904, 357] of 1779, are all at ease, affable, 
welcoming, agreeably amused. Even his enormously 
conventional William Pitt [693, 6] of 1769, painted 
from a bust of the subject, stands before Liberty’s altar, 
with the Magna Carta in his hand, with symbols of the 
death of tyrants all around him, but smiling in the 
bland, good-humored assurance that all will be well at 
the last. 

A portrait for the home, on the other hand, could now 
have that easy, intimate grace which fitted Peale’s tem- 
perament so well. He enjoyed painting that studied, 
elegant informality—a gentleman, for instance, seated, 
at leisure, one arm thrown over the back of his chair, 
dressed in his best but with a button or two of the 
waistcoat carelessly left unfastened—a lady in her draw- 
ing room with flowers at her bosom, or out in her gar- 
den, perhaps, with romantic foliage and a sunset sky 
behind her. 

Personal sensitivity still held his sitters back from 
posing in pictures that represented a sentiment more 
than mere likeness. It was thought proper that the 
eyes of the sitter should meet those of the spectator. 
This effected a direct relationship. It would have been 
embarrassing to be seen by strangers engrossed with 
some object within the picture, even one’s own child, 
and herein lies the weakness of so many of Peale’s Ma- 
donnas and Josephs of the American scene. The por- 
trait of Mrs. Gelston [291, 251] is successful in spite 
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of the restriction. But no one outside of his own 
family would have posed with even so gentle a senti- 
ment as did the painter’s mother with her grandchildren 
[619, 134]. It should be noted parenthetically that 
many of Peale’s groups fail simply because he posed his 
subjects separately or awkwardly, as with Mrs. Grundy 
[324, 224], or because the central figure had been begun 
before the parent, catching Peale’s enthusiasm, con- 
sented to the adding of the child, as in the pictures of 
Mrs. John Brice [83, 65] and Mrs. Thomas Willing 
[989, 98]. 


BACKGROUND AND ACCESSORIES 


The eighteenth-century painter was bound by other 
and older conventions than those of pose. Americans, 
far from being free of them, were particularly sensitive 
about appearing in the best European taste. Their 
strength is shown by the fact that Peale, experimenter 
and innovator, always looking for new kinds of paint- 
ing, faithfully introduced them into a large part of his 
work, softened and sentimentalized them with vari- 
ations of his own, but never openly rebelled. 

It was considered appropriate that the background 
of a portrait should contain symbols of the permanent 
and the transient in life, the enduring and the fragile 
qualities, and these were generally represented by a 
marble column, or classic sculpture of some other sort, 
and an enormous theatrical curtain—a tradition so 
hardy that even our early photographers must needs 
adopt and perpetuate it for a while. It was permissible, 
as Peale frequently did, to substitute a landscape or 
foliage for the curtain, or native rock for the sculptured 
stone. Peale often omitted these stage settings alto- 
gether, but he used them with pleasure, and in his old 
age, retiring to “Belfield,” we find him building just 
such a background for himself in the famous garden 
there, classic column, pediment and wall mingled with 
romantic greenery. 

In addition to these trappings it was customary for 
a picture to contain personal attributes that identified 
or characterized its subject, a tradition stemming from 
popular Medieval art, where Paul is shown to be Paul 
by his sword, Jerome by his lion or Catherine her wheel. 
Thus the sea captain holds a spyglass in his hand, while 
his ship is seen in distance under full sail. A soldier is 
in uniform, with sword, a battle raging, or a camp, 
behind him. The lawyer has his law book, the mer- 
chant his tall desk. The lady must be content with 
flowers and a book—Peale giving her, generally, lemon 
verbena and Thomson’s Seasons. In eighteenth- 
century realism, the attributes were made to form a 
more integral part of the picture. Peale’s splendid por- 
trait of his brother [659, 266] shows the miniaturist 
just looking up from his work, the piece in every way 
coordinated. In Mrs. Jacob Rush [761, 182] another 
miniaturist is portrayed in a pretty feminine pose, with 
a few ivories and her guitar, the same theme romanti- 
cized and unrealistic. 
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His Captain William Stone [836, 79] shows a less 
successful effort to bring subject and attributes to- 
gether. This is a standing full-length, and we find that 
the more formal the painting, the more distinct the at- 
tributes from the central figure. The tradition, in 
Peale’s work, is at its height in his Washington at 
Princeton [933, 367], a full-length painted for a col- 
lege, for a group to whom its formalism was both com- 
prehensible and desirable. Washington smiles at us, 
flourishing his sword in a reassuring way—all the time 
oblivious to General Mercer’s death agony directly be- 
hind him, and to the battle, farther behind him still, 
which has thundered up to the very moment of victory. 
The picture was not intended as an historical scene, but 
as a portrait accompanied by attributes, separate state- 
ments regarding a climactic point in the career of its 
central figure. To contemporaries, this formality ex- 
alted the subject as a factual showing of the battle scene 
could not have done. Peale’s great self-portrait, The 
Artist in his Museum [636, 383], is a much later ex- 
ample of the same tradition. 

When Peale casts the conventions aside in a large 
piece, it is, again, in a work outside his professional 
career and within his own family. The conventions 
had to be sacrificed in order to perfect that other, essen- 
tial artist’s purpose, the illusion of reality. He painted 
his sons in the famous Staircase Group [662, 268] to 
show the young men of the Columbianum what a 
painter of thirty years’ experience could do, and the 
result was a triumph indeed, for General Washington 
took off his hat and bowed to it. 


THE OCCASIONS FOR A PAINTING 


Peale explicitly declared that the limner’s art must 
not be degraded by ministering to human vanity. Its 
justification was its part in strengthening the ties of 
home and friendship. His sitters were even more sen- 
sitive to the implication of vain display, but a people 
in whom the ties of home and friendship were peculiarly 
strong. As a result, certain occasions had come to be 
regarded as proper for the pictorial reinforcement of 
these bonds. While there was no rigorous adherence 
to them, they provide us with important clues in dating 
pictures and identifying subjects of whom, perhaps, 
only the broad family connection is known. 

Too often families waited until the last sad parting 
had taken place and the last opportunity to fill a lost 
loved one’s place with a picture. Painting “from the 
corpse” was not popular with artists, frequent as the 
demand might be, and only the less successful practiced 
it regularly. Peale did very little of it. His Mrs. 
Ridgely, already cited, and his Margaretta Riehlé [733, 
259| were painted after death, but from descriptions 
and possibly a living model, a relative, to pose. 

Peale, however, took a tender satisfaction in paint- 
ing, as he was frequently asked to do, persons for whom 
the final parting was near at hand, knowing that his art 
was giving renewed strength to the affections that death 
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was tearing asunder. His portraits of Mrs. Chris- 
topher Lowndes [496-502 | are an outstanding example, 
and his Mrs. John Emory |247| and Richard Tilghman, 
Jr. [870]. 

Similarly, it was customary for a woman expecting a 
child, her first, particularly, to have her portrait 
painted, to hold secure her place in the family life 
should she fail, as so many did, to survive that dan- 
gerous passage. Peale painted many such pictures, 
how many we cannot know, since of course he did not 
record the circumstance as frankly as he did, for in- 
stance, when painting his daughter, Angelica [742]. 
Peale, the sentimentalist, treated these subjects with 
great tenderness and sometimes reveals the occasion to 
us with a delicate symbolism of his own, a rosebud 
beside a full-blown rose among the flowers at his sitter’s 
bosom. Such a portrait is that of Mrs. Benjamin Har- 
rison of “Brandon” [366, 82| whose married life was 
so short that the published genealogies of this great 
family have overlooked her. She probably died at the 
birth of her only child, a daughter who also died in 
childbirth. The portrait of Mrs. Bartow [25, 52] 
shows us three rosebuds with the rose. We know that 
she had been three times a mother before this picture 
was painted. 

Similarly too, in the portraits of men, travel was slow 
and dangerous, and he who ventured across sea or 
wilderness might appropriately leave his portrait behind 
him in his home. This is why we find so many sea 
captains and travellers in American portraiture. So 
Peale painted his son, Titian, before he set out for the 
far west, with other members of the expedition, though 
the pictures were designed also to anticipate their fame 
as explorers and discoverers. 

Broadest and most common of all the occasions was 
the established propriety of having, in the home, the 
portraits of its lord and lady. This anticipated all the 
special occasions. It was this pair of portraits that 
made the house a home, placed upon it the seal of indi- 
vidual domesticity. The pictures might be a gift of the 
older generation at the setting up of the new household. 
They might follow directly upon the marriage, or give 
evidence that the family fortunes had newly risen to 
the level of this expensive dignity. At a second mar- 
riage, the first wife’s portrait was customarily given 
either to one of her children or sent to her parents. 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, for instance, replaced his 
first wife’s portrait by one of the second, but had Peale 
copy that of the first in miniature, so that he could 
retain this private memorial of her, though her effigy 
no longer presided on his walls. 

The portrait was above all a domestic symbol. If it 
celebrated, as it often does today, some special achieve- 
ment, the receipt of an academic degree or a military 
promotion, the painter might note the circumstance 
among his attributes, but it could not be admittedly the 
occasion for the picture without exposing its subject to 
the implication of pomp and pride. 
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In a larger sense, the public commission for a public 
building was also a domestic symbol. The hero was 
thus enshrined in the memory of his city, state, or na- 
tion just as was the paterfamilias for later generations 
of his own blood. And to this young and patriotic 
people, the act was accompanied by a very genuine 
feeling. Not only were Peale’s formal full-lengths 
painted to meet this sense of kinship between family 
and state, but also the small portraits of his Museum 
gallery. Many in the Museum, to be sure, were hon- 
ored for personal reasons or to win support to Peale’s 
plans for his institution, but for all that the public 
viewed the collection with an interest and piety quite 
different from the present day’s objective attitude. 

A final occasion for portraiture was as a token of 
friendship. It was not particularly frequent. Family 
traditions have curiously exaggerated its importance, 
with the Washington portraits especially. The Father 
of his Country would have exhausted his ample fortune 
had he actually presented to friends and acquaintances 
all the portraits of himself that he is said to have given 
away, and been convicted of bad taste as well. Paint- 
ings were not given out with the ease and informality 
of a photograph. There are of course exceptions. 
Lafayette, at the request of James Duane, presented 
that friend with a portrait of himself, and we know that 
Jefferson ordered a portrait of himself from Rembrandt 
Peale to give to a friend. On the other hand, the por- 
trait of Lafayette now at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity [445, 102], traditionally the gift of the Marquis to 
Washington, was paid for by Washington, while Lafa- 
yette’s three-quarter length of his Commander-in-chief 
was as certainly purchased by Lafayette from the Peale 
studio. John Hancock and Henry Laurens each or- 
dered portraits of General and Mrs. Washington to 
commemorate a visit (in Hancock’s case, never made), 
but the Washingtons themselves would never have re- 
sponded to hospitality with such presents. 

The frequent and unrelated recurrence of the tradi- 
tions that portraits, of Washington especially, were gifts 
from the great man to friends or comrades has a pos- 
sible and reasonable explanation. To those who knew 
Washington personally, it would be but courtesy to ask 
his permission to place his portrait in their homes. 
This granted with a word, the admirer buys a canvas 
from the artist, can tell his children that it came into 
the family by the gracious consent of the hero himself, 
and this readily grows with time into the story of an 
outright gift. Mrs. Washington had Peale paint sev- 
eral miniatures of the General which she—never he— 
gave away, but one may be sure that they went only to 
ladies in the immediate family. 

The miniature was an art in itself, and one that must 
he studied in relation to the strict social proprieties that 
governed i: apart from which it cannot be understood. 
It was an art that ministered to sentimental attachment, 
and the great miniaturist must have himself 
warmth of sentiment. 





some 
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ON IVORY 


Miniature painting suited Peale’s temperament so 
well that as a student in London he had expressed a 
desire to specialize in this branch alone. His Maryland 
backers had made the impracticability of such a course 
clear to him. The miniature appealed to the feminine 
side of his nature, his tenderness, affection, and delight 
in small, intricate perfection, which we see manifested 
in one way or another throughout his long life. Its 
daintiness and sentiment made this a woman’s art, and 
one frequently practiced by women, including Rosalba 
Carriera and Angelica Kauffmann, both of whom Peale 
commemorated in selecting names for his daughters. 

The miniature, at the outset of Peale’s career, was a 
little thing, worn as a pendant, discreetly concealed 
within the bosom. In many of Peale’s early portraits 
of women, those, for instance, of Martha Washington 
[952, 397], Mrs. Thomas Bartow [25, 52], Mrs. James 
Carroll [128, 39], “Mrs. James Mackubin” [1017, 83], 
or Mrs. Paul Zantzinger [1011, 50], we see the slender 
black cord that held the pendant, forming a romantic 
line from throat to bosom, where the little picture lies 
hidden. The later portrait of Mary Tilghman [867, 
228| shows her holding up both cord and miniature for 
the spectator to see. 

In America, during the Revolution, ladies began to 
wear the miniature more openly, and it appeared on 
brooch and bracelet. Modesty still forbade an exhibi- 
tion of one’s fiancé thus, but permitted it for the fully 
established affections. Mrs. Robert Morris [578, 129] 
and Mrs. Walter Stewart [829, 106, 108] wear brace- 
lets, husband on the right wrist, father on the left. 
Later, toward the turn of the century, larger sizes came 
into fashion, and a more prominent display of them. 
This was keeping pace with the new Byronic romanti- 
cism and the bolder fashions of those years of war and 
military splendor. So we see Peale’s second wife [648, 
242| wearing his miniature prominently displayed and 
in large size. This was by James Peale. The elder 
brother resisted the new vogue, and his late miniatures 
are still the smaller, more intimate size. Later, after 
Peale’s day, the miniature was to increase still more to 
the square ivory, graduating from the bosom to the 
parlor table. 

A man, of course, wore the miniature wholly con- 
cealed. It is important to understand the personal, ro- 
mantic character of this art. It was never a man-to- 
man gift, nor one between casual acquaintances. It was 
a token of deep affection for a lover, a parent or some 
dear one who had died. Most frequently, it was an 
exchange between lovers, as sacred as that of rings. 
We have no better example than that between James 
Madison [534, 435] and Mrs. Thomas Clarkson [143, 
' 436]. The Peale papers indicate that it was the father 
of the bride who was expected to make provision for 
this passage between the lovers. 
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Peale’s greatness as a miniaturist is in the skill with 
which he adapted his art to this romantic purpose. In 
his little ivories, with their misty, jewel-like quality, the 
face is always a youthful and gentle one, painted not for 
the world to see, but for the eyes of one person only. 

It must be noted here that during the Revolution 
Peale painted a number of miniatures obviously without 
the usual romantic association, young men who would 
undoubtedly have preferred to appear in a straight- 
forward picture on canvas. Painting in little is inevi- 
tably pretty, and only in the large can the martial air 
be justly estimated. But while he was with the army 
Peale could carry only his miniaturist’s equipment. 
The finished ivory, too, could be sent home in the 
pocket of a friend, while a canvas was very difficult to 
transport in war time. 

Peale’s early miniatures, dainty and brilliant, are built 
up with a delicate linear stroke, the backgrounds gen- 
erally of green or blue and the background tone worked 
into the shadows of hair and face to give the whole 
an opalescent, gem-like quality. Sometimes the pallid 
delicacy is varied by a darker, stronger background, 
brownish or slate, deeper at the side where it will set 
off the face more prominently. In most of Peale’s mini- 
atures the face holds the center of the ivory and in many 
an effort to bring in the shoulder line within the lower 
curve of the oval has led to his making the shoulders 
too small. But his sympathy with the romantic pur- 
pose of the piece shines through the occasional fault in 
draughtsmanship, and the soft, iridescent coloring en- 
hances it. 

Peale wrote to John Beale Bordley, June 14, 1783. 
that his style of painting miniatures was much ini- 
proved. As a matter of fact, changing eyesight had 
made his brush strokes heavier and the likeness some- 
what less expressive. On Oct. 19, 1786, he and his 
brother, James, issued their joint announcement (sce 
p. 15), he offering his services in the large sizes, James 
as a miniaturist. While there is no plain statement of 
it, the brothers appear to have agreed to divide their 
professional work between them. The elder, avoid- 
ing corpetition with the younger, did little work on 
ivory thereafter. In this period, when their styles are 
most alike, James’ is distinguished chiefly by a stylized, 
pretty mouth, and, after 1788, by his “I.P.” signature. 
As far as we know, Charles Willson Peale never signed 
a miniature. ~° He himself could not always tell his 
brother’s work from his own (see Winder, Levin). 

Charles Willson Peale gives us but one glimpse of 
his technique in miniature, and that at a late date, Sept. 
25, 1809. He and Hannah had taken Raphaelle to the 
country in the hope of building up the young man’s 
health at Henry Moore’s farm, whence he wrote to his 
more faithful and abstemious son, Rembrandt: 


Therefore we went to Brother Henry’s with a deter- 
mination to take an abundance of exercise in that healthy 
situation, and at all other hours to apply diligently to [the] 
improvement of his talents in Miniature Painting, with the 


Gr. 
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hints you gave us for the use of cherry tree gum. Raph- 
aelle first ground his colors in sugar candy, which we found 
would not let them dry. They had a tackiness that would 
take hold of dust or anything that came in contact with the 
color. But grinding the colors in a weak solution of gum 
arabic only sufficient to hold them on the palette, after 
which your other mixture produced an admirable effect, 
such as in practice | am charmed with. I found in laying 
in the backgrounds I could use opaque colors and retouch 
with color on color, either to lighten or to give depth of 
color where wanting without stippling, but with broad 
strokes, which give great facility to the work, with a more 
even surface, and not mottled as my former grounds were. 


II. PAINT AND CANVAS 
ACADEMIC INFLUENCES 


His work shows us clearly enough Peale, the senti- 
mentalist, and his answer to the demand of his public 
for accurate, elegant likenesses. Here we may see also 
his taste, his understanding of the elements of beauty, 
as it was acquired, with his technical training, in Lon- 
don. Those two years of intensive study, Jan., 1767 to 
March, 1769, were given mostly to technique, to making 
himself a painter in oils and in miniature, an engraver 
and a sculptor. There is no evidence that he went 
deeply into philosophical backgrounds. But we know 
that he acquired a small library on art, and we have 
fragments of his teaching and advice to younger paint- 
ers, echoing what he himself had been taught. 

He had come to London not sure with whom he 
should study and had dropped by good fortune into the 
“American School” of Benjamin West. West had 
been but three years in England, and was still at the 
dawning of his marvellous success. What West had 
learned in Italy is reflected again in Peale. We know 
that Peale had a collection of drawings by Italian mas- 
ters, which he told John Adams he used as models. 
He had a copy of West’s copy of Titian’s Venus, and 
he speaks familiarly of Venetian coloring and Italian 
Renaissance painters, although he could have seen little 
of them at first hand. Here Peale acquired a basic hy- 
pothesis, fixed strongly in his mind and often reiterated. 
In the sixteenth century Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo had 
written that Art is the Imitation of Nature, and, there- 
fore, of God. The definition, ancient and widely ac- 
cepted, was probably sifted to Peale through West’s 
teaching, or it would not have taken so well. It fitted 
Peale’s practical approach to his work and his Deist 
philosophy. It underlies not only his painting, but his 
dedication of himself to the formation of a great mu- 
seum of Natural History, an institution that was to 
depict all Nature, and, through Nature, God. 


I am very glad to hear that you are amusing yourself 
with the pencil. I like your study of landscape from na- 
ture. Nature is the best picture to copy, and I do not 
regret the loss of the Antiques, or the works of a Raphael 
or Correggio, since I am obliged to portray the finest forms, 
a practice that made Titian excellent in coloring. (70 
John Beale Bordley, between Sept. 9, 1770 and March 18, 
1771.) 
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The boys [Thomas and Matthias Bordley] draws very 
cleverly. 1 wish their masters may teach [them] to sketch 
from nature, | mean landscape. It may be very useful, 
will certainly be a great amusement. One rude line from 
nature is worth a hundred from copies, enlarges the ideas 
and makes one see and feel such sensations as are worthy 
of the author. (Zo Edmond Jenings, July 18, 1771.) 

And many years later, Dec. 5, 1818, he wrote to 
Rembrandt who was thinking of copying Lawrence's 
portrait of West, 

‘ 

Perhaps you may acquire some knowledge of coloring 
by copying Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture, vet I think by 
seeing a good picture, making observation on certain effects 
in it, then painting from the life, as this must be more 
natural than any piece of art, therefore the closest imitation 
of nature must be the [object] of art. 

All this, of course, strengthened the emphasis on fac- 
tual representation, and encouraged the tendency to 
regard the painting of difficult lights and angles as the 
highest form of artistry. And art itself was strength- 
ened, if less subtle. The transfer of emotion must be 
by direct, clear statement and not by suggestion. It is 
this that gives Peale’s portrait of his mourning wife 
|645, 49] its dramatic, tragic power. “Mediocrity,” 
Peale wrote to his son, Jan. 2, 1819, “is scarcely ad- 
missable in the art of painting. It must be perfect in 
the representation or it is of no value. But if it can be 
executed so well as to render it a perfect illusion there 
is no price too high can well be set for such a picture.” 

Sound draughtsmanship was therefore of elemental 
importance, and the outline, in turn, its essential ele- 
ment. Truth is better than a high finish, he told his 
son, Rembrandt. And to a young pupil, William 
Pearce, who was painting in Maryland and Virginia, 


he wrote, Sept. 4, 1774, 


[ am glad to hear you are being employed about several 
pictures. I hope your likenesses please. Let that be well 
settled before you attempt to fill up your outline, or it will 
be like a man who pulls down the scafford before the walls 
are complete. I will not flatter you so much as to say you 
are [a] perfect master of drawing. Therefore apply to 
that part in particular. I hope your friends are forward 
to assist you with money to pursue your studies. You have 
it [in] your power to confer an honor on the Donor, and 
certain I am it is an honor to be a Donee, tho’ I don’t know 
if the world thinks as I do in these matters. 


Peale also differed from the world’s opinion in be- 
lieving art to be more a matter of understanding and 
practice than of innate qualities of mind. He never 
conceived of himself as possessing any unusual gift, and 
he doubted that others did so. In the recollections of 
his old age, he stated the case and reinforced it with 
anecdote. 

It has been said, and generally is an adopted opinion, 
that genius for the fine arts is a particular gift, and not an 
acquirement, that poets, painters, &c. are born such. Now 
there are proofs of men, that show an equal readiness to 
acquwre knowledge in whatever may be thought difficult. 
Perhaps their minds may be compared to a fine soil, in 
which everything will grow that is sown therein. But re- 
member, cultivation is absolutely necessary. Application 
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will overcome the greatest difficulties, but there must be a 
stimulus to produce a continued exertion. But too often 
the difficulties arise from the person beginning in the 
wrong part. A clue is necessary to find the way through 
the labyrinth. 

Mr. St. Geo. Peale, in a conversation with his brother, 
declared that he had no conception how the portrait of 
anything could be made with colors, that he did not believe 
he could be taught to make the likeness of a face in seven 
years. 

Charles took a pen, and drew the line of beauty, as Ho- 
garth defines it. The practice of this amused the brother 
for some days. He was then shown the application of this 
line in various drawings, how it may be made a part of a 
face in profile, and the character varied, and from drawing 
profiles he was set to copying LeBrun’s Passions, and 
within three months St. Geo. was so great a proficient that 
he could paint a tolerable portrait in crayons. 

James, the other brother, had not yet made any attempts 
in the art of painting, but seeing the beginnings of his 
brother, St. Geo., he also is animated to an essay. And 
he has since become eminent in various matters of painting. 
He paints portraits in oil, in miniature, and landscape 
paintings. 

Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty had first appeared in 
London in 1753, its central thesis this “clue” on which 
Peale based his first student’s training. Hogarth 
claimed the first element of beauty to be the balanced, 
serpentine curve, flowing first in one direction, then 
the other. He undertakes to show, as Peale did his 
brother, that portrait, landscape, all the imitation of 
nature, can be built up in variations of this line, “the 
line of beauty.” 

Hogarth’s wotk draws support from Charles Al- 
phonse Du Fresnoy’s earlier Latin poem, De Arte 
Graphica, which he quotes—“‘large flowing, gliding out- 
lines which are in waves, give not only a grace to the 
part, but to the whole body. . . . A fine figure and its 
parts ought always to have a serpent-like and flaming 
form.” * The influence of this teaching is apparent 
enough in Peale’s work, scarce anywhere more suc- 
cessfully, for instance, than in his portrait of Mrs. Dag- 
worthy [181, 26]. And far from being, as has been 
said, a painfully literal, almost photographic painter, 
he followed liberally another precept of Du Fresnoy— 
that the painter must not imitate Nature by dully copy- 
ing every minute detail before him, but must, by his 
own judgment and genius, freely correct and rearrange. 
Peale loved to paint those long, rhythmic curves and 
used them with freedom and delight. He could also. 
upon occasion, build a composition on straight lines and 
angles, as he did in the David Beveridge portraits [42, 
62; 43, 63], fitting the lines somehow most appropri- 
ately to the gay character of his subjects. 

Peale declared Du Fresnoy to be the “best precept” 
for the painter, though the reader “must be a painter 
to comprehend the whole.” * Oddly enough, he recom- 





3 Holt, Literary sources, 491. 

4 Marginal note in Peale’s copy of Matthew Pilkington’s 
Gentleman’s and Connoisseur’s Dictionary of Painters, London, 
1770. Unless otherwise noted, the originals of manuscripts 
quoted are in the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
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mended the translation by Wills, the worst, and we do 
not know that he read that by Dryden, with its prefa- 
tory essay on the parallel between poetry and painting. 
Du Fresnoy, however, celebrates the two as sister arts, 
and our painter frequently quoted him to support the 
connection. Peale was a lover of poetry from child- 
hood, loved Milton’s sonorous cadences and, better still 
as more comprehensible to him, James Thomson and 
the more recent contemplative poets. 

Poetry, to Peale, was a matter of rhyme and rhythmic 
statement. And in his early paintings, again and again, 
we find him combining pictorial metre with pictorial 
rhyme. An oval panel or frame rhymes the oval of a 
face, as in the Mrs. Dagworthy |181, 26] or his Mrs. 
Walter Stewart [829, 106]. He has nowhere brought 
his sister arts together more deftly and happily than in 
his John Dickinson |217, 23| of 1770. The curve of 
the river has its echo in the white linen ruffle and flow- 
ing white lines of the costume. The face is rhymed by 
the hat, and the straight, slender body by the tree and 
cane. The face is not gazing affably upon us as most 
of Peale’s faces are, but is pensive, looking into distance 
and a little sad, full of imaginative suggestion which 
vastly deepened by its poetic harmony with the back- 
ground of rock, river, and sky. 

Peale liked also to think of painting as allied to music. 
When the Harmonic Society invited him to their con- 
cert in 1803, he reciprocated by asking them to “view 
the harmony of colors” in his Museum. He installed 
an organ in the Long Room, where the portraits and 
the birds were displayed, conceiving music as_ that 
which could bind all these kindred harmonies together. 

His constant use of flowers, even in portraits of men, 
William Bartram [26, 283] or Dr. Glentworth [305, 
265|, for instance, was not only to bring in this element 
of natural beauty, but to try to touch, in suggestion, 
another sense, and so we find the strongly-perfumed 
lemon verbena a favorite. 

Peale’s interest in light was limited to its use for 
emphasis. His colors were chosen for softness and 
harmony, but were brighter, in his early work espe- 
cially, than time has left them today. His backgrounds 
were a soft olive-green, occasionally varied into browns 
or grays. Green baize was his chosen wall covering for 
an exhibition room. 

So we find our painter relying on the “line of beauty,” 
his own sentimentality and poetic sense. At the same 
time, and from the first, he bemoaned his lack of wider 
academic training. 


My reputation is greatly increased by a number of New 
Yorkers having been here, who have given me the character 
of being the best painter in America—that I paint more 
certain and hansomer likenesses than Copley. What more 
could I wish? I am glad I can please. But, Sir, how far 
short of that excellence of some painters, infinitely below 
that perfection that even portrait painting may be carried 
to. My enthusiastic mind forms some idea of it, but I 
have not the execution, have not the abilities, nor am I a 
master of drawing. What little I do is by mere imitation 
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of what is before me. Perhaps | have a good eye, that is 
all, and not half the application that I now think is neces- 
sary. A good painter of either portrait or history must be 
well acquainted with the Grecian and Roman statues, to be 
able to draw them at pleasure by memory, and account for 
every beauty, must know the original cause of beauty in 
all he sees. These are some of the requisites of a good 
painter. These are more than I shall ever have time or 
opportunity to know, but as I have variety of characters 
to paint I must, as Rembrandt did, make these my antiques, 
and improve myself as well as I can while | am providing 
for my support. (7o John Beale Bordley, Novw., 1772.) 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURE 


We have a glimpse of Peale’s formal painting room 
equipment in a letter to Rembrandt, April 16, 1809. 
He was then planning a return to professional work at 
Philosophical Hall, but the description shows us also 
what his Annapolis and early Philadelphia studios must 
have been like, their central feature the dais and chair 
presented to him by West. Actually, of course, most 
of his work had been done at the homes of his widely- 
scattered clientele, with only such equipment as he could 
carry on horseback or in a light carriage, supplemented 
by others put together on the spot. 


I have nearly got my painting room in complete order. 
The old arm chair which I brought with me from London 
is repaired and covered with deer skins dressed in the 
morocco manner, of yellow color with brass nails, hand- 
some, and the easiest seat | ever meet with. | contemplate 
putting it on a circular throne of one step high, perhaps 
with the old cove niche, dressed up, at the back of the chair. 
My sliding looking glass is also under complete repair, so 
that should you incline to paint a few portraits here before 
your departure for France you can at once step into as 
good a painting room as my means and the situation of 
the Hall permits. 


The foundation of the portrait was the preparing of 
the canvas, and Peale has left us more detailed descrip- 
tions of this than of any other part of his technique. 
All are of a late date, however, and in view of his in- 
clination to experiment, one cannot be sure just how 
much is new, and how much the fruit of experience. 


Museum,.Sept. Ist, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I shall not say anything except what relates to your mate- 
rials for painting, as Mr. [Joel] Barlow will tell you every- 
thing else. All the canvas that I could find for sale in this 
city I purchased—not very good and besides in some parts 
it has cracks which can neyer be suffered to be put up into 
a picture, for no art I know of can efface those lines. But 
avoiding those cracks you may get several canvases of the 
size you want, for it contains 3 yds. of 4 feet width. | 
prefer preparing my own canvas to the use of any imported. 
The manufacturers of them make use of size and I use 
paste. The latter is not likely to crack, and it will secure 
the canvas from the injury which oil always causes, equally 
well as the size, but as a further means to render canvas 
and painting durable I mix beeswax and spirit of turpentine 
and cover the back of the canvas, which I drive into the 
body of the canvas by the sun or heat of the fire. This [ 
conceive will be a ready means of preventing the moisture 
of damp walls from impairing the picture. 
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I have seen a set of colors ground except the white, which 
ought always to be fresh ground, and to enable you to 
grind what colors you want I send a small marble slab and 
muller. Mr. Barlow carries you the bills of the several 
articles I purchased except a few which I shall put to your 
account which may be settled in a few minutes when you 
again visit our city. 

[ send the gum mastic which you can melt in spirit of 
turpentine in an earthen boat over some coals, and if you 
take a large vial and put into it some litharge and common 
lin[seed] oil, which shake every day, in about a week or 
ten days it will imbibe so much of the drying quality of the 
litharge as to render it a good dryer, and is not so black 
as when boiled. This will form with the mastic what is 
called megilp. A bottle of very clear drying oil (Lin. ?) 
is prepared by a French gentleman here, who is also making 
some essay in varnish. His oil will not set with mastic, 
having no litharge in it. It appears to be a fine oil. I 
believe it may be superior to poppy oil, equally white and 
dries without being in the least tacky. 

Mr. Sully tells me that a friend of his has sent to New 
York for Canvas. If you prefer it, you must instruct me 
to purchase when it comes. I put a good deal of oil on 
your palette, yet it may be necessary for you to saturate 
it still more before you use it. 

With best respects to your consort, I am yr. friend, 

C. W. Peale. 
Mr. Robert Fulton. 


In 1808-1810, Peale was painting occasionally on 
paper mounted on canvas, in an effort to obtain a 
smoother surface. He did not continue the practice 
long. On Aug. 13, 1817, he wrote to Rembrandt : 


| have a desire to do what I can with my brushes, and 
have prepared a considerable number of canvases, sufficient 
for one year, of common sizes. Perhaps my plan of pre- 
paring canvas may be good—it is thus—with paste and 
some glue I put Spanish whiting just sufficient to assist to 
fill up the holes or unevenness of the Russia sheeting, laid 
on with a spatula, and pumaced smooth, a coat of white 
lead colored with raw umber. The oil of the paint is 
partly absorbed by the whiting, sufficient I suppose for 
binding it, otherwise the whiting might be subject to peal 
off when harder surfaces of paint or varnish follows, as | 
have seen in some instances of pictures. Some whiting will 
certainly be tougher than with white lead altogether. This 
is proved by the use of whiting instead of lead in making 
putty. 


Two years later, Feb. 23, 1819, he sent Rembrandt 
detailed directions for preparing linen in a similar way, 
with fish glue and paste, smoothing it again with 
pumace and laying on white lead under pressure with 
his “large wooden spatula’—the white mixed with 
burnt umber, “which I conceive is more pleasant to 
paint on, as it serves as a middle tint for the flesh.” He 
wanted a smooth surface on which to paint thinly. “It 
is certainly of consequence to have a good surface with 
little paint, and the linen being saturated with fish glue 
will prevent the oil entering and rotting it. It will be 
pliable, at least not liable to crack if rolled up.” 

George Escol Sv. --s, who was close to his grand- 
father in the latter years, tells us that Peale “was a 
much better draughtsman than Uncle Rembrandt. 
And I never knew him to paint a portrait without first 
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making a drawing with red chalk and charcoal or 
crayon. I once had a number of these sketches.” 
(Letter of Dec. 6, 1892.) 

One of the sketches, at least, is still extant [1028]. 
But Peale must have been in the habit of making such 
studies only in his later years, when he was painting 
for pleasure rather than profit, his subjects were mostly 
friends and relations, and he could take his time over 
his work. In all the written record of his active career 
there is no indication of such meticulous procedure, 
although it seems safe to infer that more ambitious 
compositions like the Johnson Family, John Dickinson 
or Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Laming were worked out 
on paper first. But the actual likeness seems always to 
have been taken directly from sitter to canvas. 

Most sitters demanded haste, and the slow limner 
was sure to be poorly patronized. At the same time, 
Peale felt that dispatch was good for the painter— 
otherwise, he said, “a languor will sit on the visage.” 
In some visages of his own portraying, there is, for- 
sooth, a languor, Mrs. Leiper [475, 262] for instance, 
or a slightly weary Mrs. Crawford [163, 163]. “Some 
of my best pieces,” he wrote, Dec. 7, 1822, bemoaning 
Raphaelle’s slowness of execution, “were those [in] 
which I had but little time allowed me to paint them.” 

Peale set his likeness, therefore, directly in the paint. 
He worked rapidly through each stage, laying out the 
general composition, then catching the likeness in its 
essential outlines, then painting it over in final form 
and coloring, working from the forehead down. This, 
requiring the presence of the subject, was the essential 
part in which haste was required. Sometimes, after an 
interval, he would hold “a setting of consideration,” in 
which to correct any defects in the likeness he might 
then be able to remark. The “drapery” and “distance” 
could be painted in later. Peale, in common with many 
of his fellow-craftsmen, was inclined to be dilatory here, 
although in his Autobiography, he inveighs against 
procrastination. 


It is advisable for artists always to finish the drapery of 
their portraits directly after painting the likeness, otherwise 
there may not always be: produced so much harmony in the 
picture. for the ground and drapery may constitute much 
of the excellence and harmony in the effect of the portraits. 


He cited Robert Edge Pine as a bad example in this 
respect. Pine had considered it beneath his genius to 
paint accessories with fidelity, and when in trouble, as 
with Smallwood [800], had turned to Peale for help, 
a service the other painter granted none too willingly. 
In his Autobiography, too, writing on the twenty-first 
of March, 1826, he tried to set forth a summary of 
what the portrait painter must do and be. 


The art of painting portraits cannot be attained without 
a vast deal of practice. The artist must love the art, or he 
will not succeed to perfection. It is not like the painting 
of still life, the painting of objects that have no motion, 
which any person of tolerable genius with some applica- 
tion may acquire. To paint from the life, first the general 
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proportions of the features and other parts of the head 
should be exact, the general tone of the coloring be con- 
ceived. This may be called the great outline. Next comes 
the true forming of each feature. But before all this [is| 
dc e, at the first sketching of the work, it must be deter- 
mined what shall be the expression, and in this must every 
feature accord, a unity of the whole to give good effect, for 
if there is a smile in the mouth, the eyes, the nose, the 
cheeks and even the forehead must have its share. Also 
in some emotions the coloring comes in for a part of the 
expression. Therefore expression may be considered the 
most difficult part of the art, and in a portrait it must 
be difficult to keep the person who is sitting for the 
likeness-to-be detained for a few moments in the expression 
of love, of pleasure, of feeling benevolence. And, without 
the model before the artist, how can he make a true imita- 
tion? Therefore he must also possess the qualifications of 
agreeable conversation, judgment how best to engage the 
attention of his sitter and a good memory and store of anec- 
dotes as may keep up the ideas of the subject to be ex- 
pressed. And lastly he ought to know what the effect of 
time will have on the colors he makes use of, and the 
manner of laying them on in the picture. 

After what has been said, some would suppose nothing 
further was necessary to form a good portrait painter. No, 
he must know the best means to produce a fine effect in the 
construction of the background of his picture, for however 
so well the head and other parts of the picture is painted, 
yet if the background is not fully adapted to give relief and 
effect to the whole, the picture may appear dull or feeble. 
One other, yet not the least to produce a fine picture, is the 
attitude. The lines must have grace, not affected, but natu- 
ral. And the action, if in a picture in a size to show the 
person, should be appropriate to the expression intended. 
And even in a head-size canvas, the air of the head is 
all-important. 

If a painter possesses all these qualifications and paints 
a portrait in such perfection as to produce a perfect illusion 
of sight, in such perfection that the spectator believes the 
real person is there, that happy painter will deserve to be 
caressed by the greatest of mortal beings. 


That observation that a painter should know the ef- 
fect that time would have upon his colors had been 
made advisedly, for Peale had had difficulties from the 
start with fading colors. His Colonial work, including 
his William Pitt, painted at London, had had to be 
painted over in many instances, and is still distinguished 
by the sallowness of its flesh tints. His sanguine and 
inquiring nature, together with the necessity for pre- 
paring all paints himself, led him into continuing mis- 
haps in his search for brighter flesh tints especially. 

On Aug. 16, 1790, he had a chance to see his portrait 
of Mr. Ringgold painted about 1775— 


the coloring as most of my works of that period, the sha- 
dows too cold, almost black, having used no red in my 
shading except lake. The fading of the lake left the black 
predominant in the middle tints and deep shades. The pic- 
tures highly finished and the likeness strong in each piece. 
Had I used vermillion or light red, how much better these 
paintings would have been. 


At that very time, he was erring again, using a new 
color which promised enduring brightness, but turned 
within a few weeks to a leaden hue, and was looking 
back ruefully on the result, in the Goldsborough Family 
Group particularly, in his diary, July 26, 1791— 


Pres 
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the damage which had been done in the last time I was 
there by my using a new color, turpeth mineral, very bright 
yellow, and which I had fondly imagined would give me a 
great advantage in the strength and force of my coloring. 
But I consider it a great blessing that in the time of my 
using this color I did not paint many pictures and I have 
now nearly retouched all the pieces where I had used it. 


He was experimenting with encaustic as early as 
1772, was using it again in 1809 and 1811 under Rem- 
brandt’s instruction in a new method. Rembrandt 
helped him, particularly, with his flesh tints, and for this 
solution to the problem that had haunted him so long he 
was profoundly grateful. As early as Dec. 17, 1805, 
he wrote to John I. Hawkins, “Rembrandt’s improve- 
ments of coloring has opened my eyes, and I really ex- 
pect to paint much better pictures than I ever have done 
before, although I may be obliged to use spectacles 
while I paint.” Returning to painting after the War 
of 1812, he depended heavily on Rembrandt’s advice 


and instruction. 
To Rembrandt, March 2, 1818: 


The Roman ochre pleases me, but not more than the terre 
de Castille, a fine bright tint even in the skies of my land- 
scapes, as well as in the face, but it as well as the Roman 
ochre [two words obliterated] too much of yellow cast. 


To Rembrandt, April 13, 1818: 


I have found no little difficulty in keeping my colors suf- 
ficiently light. The burnt terre de Sienna is certainly a 
luminous color, yet must be used very sparingly, or the 
picture will have a sunburnt complexion. 


To Rembrandt, Aug. 9, 1818: 


. . therefore in consideration of the value I have re- 
ceived by the aid you have given me in a system of coloring 
for Portrait and Landscape Painting, and also for your 
dutiful conduct toward me, I therefore make over and 
assign all my right and title to the Skeleton of the Mam- 
moth now in your Museum, as witness my hand and 
S@8l. «-. 


To Philip DePeyster, Aug. 11, 1818: 


My present portraits are infinitely superior in coloring 
to those which I painted in my prime of life. I am much 
inclined to think that our mental powers, our judgment, 
may improve although the bodily powers are declining. 
However, | must not attribute my present merit in myself 
alone. No, I am indebted to my son Rembrandt for a 
system which makes things easy which were difficult before, 
because uncertain, or rather too much depending on difficult 
mixtures. 


To Raphaelle Peale, Dec. 6, 1818: 


This system of coloring will with the proper attention to 
the mixture make as fair a complexion as you can wish, as 
you have only to let there be less of the Roman ochre, and 
the lightest tints being only a tinge of yellow with the 
white. This being mixed with the lightest of the gray 
tints gives the beautiful pearly hue in a delicate skin, and 
in the bluish a light tint of vermilion and white scumbled 
in, yet in the last tinting of the flesh you may add the 
Naples yellow. And vermilion and Naples yellow, being 
an orange tint, vields a fine finishing glow. 
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The “new system” was never a fixed formula, but 
used with continuing experimentation. To Rembrandt, 


Dec. 16, 1819: 


I have observed that my portraits which I painted some 
time [past] possesses rather too much of a brown, or rather 
yellow tinge. But I think that some of my last pieces, 
where I have made rather more use of the lightest tints of 
the terre de Castille and white in the broad lights of the 
face, and that I have also used the first tint red and ver- 
milion with a mixture of the darker tints of terre de Cas- 
tille and white in strong shadows. In consequence | am 
better pleased with my last pictures. 


Rembrandt’s head seems to have been turned by the 
parental adulation, his pretensions as the possessor of 
important technical mysteries to have increased while 
his actual mastery of his art declined. In 1822, on the 
other hand, we find the father, with his great. self- 
portrait for the Museum [636, 383] on the easel, at a 
new flowering. He asked Rembrandt’s advice, but 
boldly went ahead without even waiting for the answer 
from New York. Rembrandt’s work had lost the in- 
sight and brilliance that he had brought home from his 
sojourns in France, and his father, turned eighty, had 
gained a new confidence and perception. The father 
now gives advice to the son, as in a letter of Aug. 28, 


1823. 


I must say something on painting which has employed 
some of my thoughts, as essential to us painters—which I 
hope you will take no offense at. Truth is better than a 
high finish. The Italians say, Give me a true outline and 
you may fill it up with turd. Stuart is remarkable for giv- 
ing a good character in his portraits, a genteel air—and 
good drawing of their heads, hands bad enough. Dispatch 
is absolutely necessary for the painting of portraits, other- 
wise a languor will sit on the visage of the setter. And 
very few persons will set for portraits if they hear that they 
must set long and often. Therefore I am of the opinion 
that the portrait painter must dispatch his works as quick 
as possible, by aiming at good character, truth in drawing 
and coloring—effect at a proper distance if not so highly 
finished may be acceptable with the multitude. I deem it 
essential for the durability of a painting to lay on a good 
body of color. Glazing to enrich may please for the pres- 
ent, but paint with only the binding vehicle will last longer 
with a good effect. Therefore I wish to dispense with lake 
as much as possible and all other glazing colors. 

Like many contemporaries, Peale had a machine to 
insure accuracy of drawing. One would have expected 
him to have become acquainted with such devices in 
London, but instead be picked up the idea from a Mr. 
Samuel, in 1772. He improved this device and made 
it portable, working out various new ideas through 
ensuing years. He never used it, however, for por- 
traiture, or any other purpose than landscape drawings. 
There is an engraving of such a machine, probably very 

“eae ’ ° rae? 9 ° 4 
similar to Peale’s, in A. F. M. Willich’s Domestic En- 
cyclopaedia (4: 257, Phila., 1803). . 

Rembrandt Peale mentions his father’s use of long 
brushes, in order to be able to paint at the distance 
from which the spectator would view the picture. As 
this was in 1795, when Peale was fifty-four, his change 
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of eyesight may have led him to try the experiment, and 
it might’ be connected also with his effort to create a 
perfect “deception” in the Staircase Group [662, 268] 
of that year. His diary gives us a good picture both 
of the long brushes and of the indefatigable Peale at 
work. It is the 11th of June, 1795, and he with his 
wife and daughter, Sophy, have left Philadelphia on a 
small sailing vessel, to be with Angelica Robinson at 
the birth of her first child. 


Before we reached the fort [Mifflin] it began to rain. 
Therefore we were confined to the cabin. There were 
about 20 passengers on board—2 or or 3 Scotchmen, as 
many Frenchmen, and several women with children which 
by good fortune were quiet. 

Our passage was short, being only 3 & 3/4 hours sailing 
40 miles, the computed distance between Philada. and New 
Castle. Had the passage been longer it would not have 
been tiresome to me, as I had according to my usual custom 
prepared something to keep me busily employed—on this 
occasion, I brought with me a number of small tubes of 
brass. These I cut into pieces, and screwed large wire to 
fit the calibre of them, and thereby I make my pencil sticks 
of more than twice the usual length of such tools, having 
of late accustomed myself to paint portraits with very long 
brushes, altho’ on some occasions | had found it necessary 
to use shorter, where small touches were necessary to the 
finishing of the work. So that by having my pencil sticks 
made with screws in the middle, I might use them long or 
short as fancy might direct, and by this means I made it 
much more convenient to wash my pencils than when they 
were of a great length. The filing, screwing and fitting to 
the sticks was a considerable work and I did not finish 
more than 2 or 3 of them before we arrived at New Castle. 

As soon as we arrived at New Castle, I made application 
to the proprietor of the stage to let us go on to French 
Town. This he refused, alleging that the roads were bad, 
and the horses had come from French Town that morning 
and were tired. Finding that we were to stay until the 
next morning, I set again to work on my pencil sticks. 
Some time after I learned from one of the passengers that 
the owner of the stage had said, that if several of the pas- 
sengers together had made application that he should have 
let us go forward. I then collected the women and as 
many of other passengers as | could, and went again to 
try the effect of a number of applicants. And now we suc- 
ceeded, and left New Castle at 1/4 past 5 o’clock and we 
reached French Town before night. Had we been fortu- 
nate enough to have the whole of the passengers with us, 
we should immediately have gone on board the packet boat, 
but we left one stage wagon to follow us. 

I had conceived that our pushing forward would have 
hurried them to have followed quickly. This was not the 
case. They did not even set out early in the following 
morning, and we were obliged to wait for them until near 
10 o’clock.. This delay made me repent that I had left 
them behind, as otherwise I should have hurried them on. 

I don’t know how it is, that I should very seldom find on 
the various journeys and voyages I have made, very few 
men who have been equally anxious with myself to rise 
early and push forward. ...I cannot say how well I 
could have borne it at this time had I not sufficient amuse- 
ment in my employment of lengthening my pencil sticks— 
but here also I had fixed my small vise to an old table, and 
worked on with great diligence. 





In New York, in 1798, Peale was flattered by the 
praise his pictures received—better, the DePeysters 
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said, then any of his earlier work. The candid critic 
cannot wholly concur in this, and yet Peale accepted 
it willingly, and with ingenuous earnestness entered in 
his diary what he considered to be the plain truth of 
the matter. 


All the portraits are by every|one] acknowledged to be 
superior to any I had ever painted before. This is the 
more extraordinary when at an age when the senses are in 
the decline. Last April I turned [my] 57th year. How- 
ever, in the art of Painting of Portraits, more depends on 
a steady resolution to copy the tints, proportions and exact 
contour of the object portraying. than in works of imagina- 
tion, efforts of invention. Having for some years past 
while I followed the art as a profession, I then make several 
essays to use colors that I thought would be more likely 
to stand than such as from experience | had found were 
not to be depended on in my early practice, and further, 
on observing that many of my pictures which I painted a 
few years back, appeared liney, and although I had labored 
to finish them with truth, yet they wanted roundness. Re- 
solving not to regard how rough my colors were laid on 
provided I produced a good effect, made me attempt to 
paint with long brushes, placing my canvas at nearly equal 
distance with the person to be portrayed, this being more 
especially necessary with the decline of my sight. Thus I 
have endeavored to give a just reason for an improvement 
[in] my manner of portrait painting, which without such 
reasoning might appear wonderful. 


Peale’s work varies amazingly in technique, in style, 
in perception. In some the weave of the canvas shows 
through thin paint, in others it is buried under the 
smooth, high finish. The portrait of Mary Benezet 
[39, 51] is thinly painted, and the little flowers on her 
bosom built up, almost modelled in paint, a practice 
that Peale later denounced as likely to chip off and spoil 
the picture. In some portraits the style is fluid and 
splendid, a direct and vivid presentation of his subject. 
In some it is hard and stiff in a single-minded devotion 
to the idea of fidelity to every frozen feature. In others 
he shows an almost primitive awkwardness—evidence 
of haste and boredom. 

If Peale’s life were not so well documented, we would 
never believe that some of his works, the Lesueur [476, 
327|, for instance, could have come from his hand. 
This documentation not only saves us from confining 
all Charles Willson Peale attributions within particular 
characteristics of style, but helps materially with the 
teasing, and sometimes insoluble, problem of distin- 
guishing Peale from Peale. 


Ill. OTHER PEALES 


Charles Willson Peale attracted few students to his 
studio. He founded a dynasty, but not a school of 
painting. William Pearce, Edmund Brice, and Wil- 
liam Mercer are almost unknown as painters, although 
the first two may have been responsible for some inter- 
esting pieces in the Peale manner, painted at places 
visited by none of the itinerant Peales. John Beale 
Bordley and Matthias Bordley both owed some of their 
skill as amateurs to Peale, and form a link to the later 
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painters in this family, Elizabeth Bordley Gibson and 
John Beale Bordley II. 

Within the Peale family, Charles Peale Polk devel- 
oped early a style of his own, hard of line and strong 
of color, but which eases, at least, the problem of attri- 
butions. It is most difficult, of course, to distinguish 
between C. W. Peale work and that of those who were 
longest in the household with him, his sons, Raphaelle 
and Rembrandt, and, particularly, his brother, James. 

Our first glimpse of James as a painter is in a letter 
from his brother to Benjamin West, April 20, 1771. 
St. George Peale, he wrote, would never be more than 
an amateur, working in crayons, but—‘‘The youngest 
will be a painter. He copies very well, and has painted 
a little from the life.” A year later, July 29, 1772, Peale 
wrote that James, ‘with a little of my assistance has 
finished a fine copy of a Venus which Mr. West copied 
from Titian,” and was copying also “a fine piece of 
Mr. Franklin.” It is impossible to believe that of 
James’ work in the Colonial period only his signed 
Miss Maynard at Yale University and the Franklin 
[278] have survived. Without its signature, the Miss 
Maynard would certainly have been attributed to 
Charles Willson Peale, and other James Peale pieces 
may be passing as the brother’s. (See [81, 210, 211].) 

On July 16, 1776, Smallwood’s Maryland battalion 
marched into Philadelphia, making a fine show, and 
five days later moved on toward the front. Charles 
Willson Peale did not see his brother again until the 
Philadelphia militia joined Washington’s beaten army 
on the Delaware, and he found James, almost unrecog- 
nizable, clad in rags, his face bearded and covered with 
sores. James resigned from the army, June 1, 1778. 
The campaigns had broken his health, and he was never 
to display the vigorous constitution of which Charles 
Willson Peale made such a parade. 

James came home just in time to serve as an assistant 
in turning out Washington full-lengths. The back- 
ground work may have given him the taste he displayed 
for groups of figures painted in small sizes, of which 
his James Peale Family at the Pennsylvania Academy 
is the finest example. He apparently visited York- 
town, and has left us a view of the surrender scene, as 
a separate picture and as backgrounds in Washington 
portraits. 

James lived with the family at Third and Lombard 
Streets till his marriage, Nov. 14, 1782. The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society recently acquired a page of 
an account book with the interesting, if cryptic, heading, 
“Jas. Peale has painted since the 14 November 1782— 
Repairing miniatures.” James from now on must sup- 
port himself by painting, but it is not until a few years 
later that his individual style emerges. It is interesting 
to speculate, if one can do no more, on whether the 
portraits of James and Mary Claypoole [145, 132; 146, 
133] can be his. Their attribution to Charles Willson 


Peale is a reasonable one, although the Mary Claypoole 
shows a slight awkwardness which might be ascribed to 
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the younger man. These and the miniature of his wife 
[661, 431] are pictures which one would certainly ex- 
pect James to paint himself, if possible, and, after ten 
years in the work, he should certainly have been equal 
to the task. 

Charles Willson Peale, with an increasing income 
from his Museum, was scrupulous never to compete 
with his brother. James, through these early and later 
years, was employed preparing Museum exhibits, clean- 
ing and repz sing Museum pictures, and some of the 
gallery portraits are his. On Oct. 19, 1786, the broth- 
ers issued their joint announcement to the public, 
Charles Willson Peale retiring from miniature work, 
and James Peale stepping into his place. Thereafter, 
the elder painted miniatures in New York and Mary- 
land, but not in Philadelphia, with the exception of a 
copy in miniature of his Mrs. Jonathan Dickinson Ser- 
geant [786, 787], of which we have a pleasant diary 
note : 


[Aug:] 23d [1788]. 
Sergeant. 

24. (Sunday) my Brother ground some miniature colors 
while I sat and read beside him. In the afternoon I made 
some alterations on Mrs. Sergeant’s miniature. 

25. Worked on the miniature of Mrs. Sergeant, a little on 
a miniature of my brother painted by himseli—Bought 2 
pr. spectacles, one of 9 inch focus and the other of 18. | 
cut the glasses of both pr. and put the longest focus above 
and the shorter below in each frame, so that I have 2 pr. 
of spectacles which will serve for a near or greater dis- 


tance. (Sce also [394, 191].) 


James Peale, similarly, was active when and where 
his brother was not. Charles Willson Peale’s Mary- 
land sojourns ended in 1791, and we find James there 
in 1793, painting his splendid group of the ladies at 
“Carpoint” and other pieces, and he was in Maryland 
again in 1798. In 1801, when Charles Willson Peale 
was wholly inactive as a painter, James’ “I.P.” signa- 
ture appears on canvas, in Philadelphia. This was high 
tide for the Museum, but a hard time for artists. 
“Your uncle,” Charles Willson Peale wrote to Raph- 
aelle, Sept. 9, 1803, “has one miniature on hand and 
two portraits in oil to be paid for in grocery. I know 
not how other artists prosper, but suspect little is done.” 

In the meantime, Raphaelle lackadaisically, and Rem- 
brandt with soaring young enthusiasm, had come into 
the field as partners. Here again, the tendency in the 
past has been to attribute the young men’s less finished 
efforts to the one famous name in the family. And 
here again, we can only surmise how great their share 
in Washingtons and other Peale “factory” pieces. 
There is the question, for instance, of whether Charles 
Willson Peale actually painted Mrs. Maskell Ewing 
(251, 187] and Mary Shewell [790] with exactly the 
dress and background of his Mrs. Sergeant (788, 185], 
or whether, the latter being left in his studio while he 
was in Maryland, the younger men made use of it. 

In 1795, the Columbianum year, Raphaelle and Rem- 
brandt must have been busy copying the Museum por- 


Worked on the miniature of Mrs. 
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traits and planning their own venture in Baltimore. 
“They have copies,” their father wrote, June 29, 1796, 
“of all my portraits of distinguished personages, besides 
other pictures which they have painted or mean to 
paint.” The Baltimore venture, launched in 1797, was 
short-lived, but the pictures formed the basis of the 
gallery in Rembrandt’s later successful Baltimore mu- 
seum, and enough of them are still extant to give us a 
fairly clear picture of the abilities of the two young men 
at the time they were setting out on their own. 


IV. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 


While a number of pictures, formerly attributed to 
Charles Willson Peale, can now be identified as these 
Raphaelle-Rembrandt copies of the Baltimore museum, 
no contemporary catalogue of that gallery exists. The 
Philadelphia Museum gallery, on the other hand, is re- 
markably well documented. The basic sources on the 
collection are as follows: 


1. The Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784, gives the first 
listing of the portraits, then forty-four in number. 


A LIST of the PORTRAITS which Mr. C. W. PEALE 


has now in his collection of celebrated Personages, viz. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. Count Rochambeaux. Gen- 
eral Gates, Greene, and St. Clair, Barons de Kalb and 
Steuben. Marquis de la Fayette, General Knox, Wayne, and 
Smallwood. Presidents of Congress, the honourable Peyton 
Randolph, Henry Laurens, John Jay, Samuel Huntington, 
Thomas M’Kean, John Hanson, Elias Boudinot, and Thomas 
Mifflin, esquires. Charles Thomson, esquire, secretary of 
Congress. Presidents of this state, his excellency Thomas 
Wharton, Joseph Reed, William Moore, and John Dickin- 
son, esquires. Honourable Robert Morris, esquire, super- 
intendant of finance. General Lincoln, secretary of war, and 
general Livingston, secretary of foreign affairs. M. Gerard, 
and Chevalier Luzerne, ministers of France. M. Van 
Berkel, minister from Holland. Doctors Franklin and 
Witherspoon. Thomas Paine, and David Rittenhouse, es- 
quires. Chevalier de Chatteleux. General Du Portal. Wil- 
liam Moultrie, and Otho Williams. Colonels Howard, 
Washington and Lee. Paul Jones. Colonels Cambray, and 
Ternant. 


2. An Historical Catalogue of Peale’s Collection of 
Paintings. Phila., 1795. Peale’s activity in the Colum- 
bianum had renewed his interest in his collection of paint- 
ings, and he brought out this catalogue, with brief bio- 
graphical notices of the subjects. The copy at the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania is that formerly kept in 
the gallery itself, and contains significant alterations in 
manuscript. 

3. The Museum Accession Book, also at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, is the basic source on the Museum. 
Entries began Dec. 4, 1804. One cannot expect an abso- 
lutely systematic record from any of the Peales, but here, 
among the curiosities and natural history specimens, per- 
haps all the paintings acquired after that date are entered, 
generally with the name of the artist. 

4. Historical Catalogue of the Paintings in the Philadel- 
phia Museum, consisting chiefly of Portraits of Revolution- 
ary Patriots and other Distinguished Characters. [Phila.,] 
1813. Based on its predecessor of 1795, but a more ambi- 


tious undertaking, this catalogue was published by Rubens 
Peale, new Director of the Museum. 


The gap between 
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Nos. 93 and 101 marks the end of the exhibition in the 
“Long Room” at Independence Hall. 

5. Peale’s Museum Gallery of Oil Paintings. Thomas 
& Sons, Auctioneers. ... Phila., 1854. This catalogue 
was probably compiled by Edmund Peale, and was first 
published at Cincinnati in 1852, as part of an effort by 
citizens of that city to purchase the entire collection. Two 
hundred and sixty-nine pictures were entered, and a few 
others, not listed, included in the sale. The sale attracted 
wide interest and catalogues annotated by Rembrandt Peale 
and others, in the libraries of the American Philosophical 
Society and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, are 
of primary importance in distinguishing between the work 
of different members of the family. 

6. Catalogue of the National Portraits in Independence 
Hall. Phila., 1855. The City of Philadelphia purchased 
one hundred and six of the old gallery paintings, and in 
the next year issued this catalogue of what is still the 
greatest single collection of Peales. Other catalogues of it 
were published in 1869 and 1915. 

Peale’s writings do not tell us clearly just when the 
gallery projects first took shape in his mind. It was 
probably soon after the surrender at Yorktown, Oct., 
1781, when a realization that the final victory was at 
hand swept over the country. The new nation was 
winning in its long struggle against the greatest military 
power of the time. Artists were urged to preserve the 
record of this tremendous event. Part of Peale’s in- 
centive may have come from the fact that he had painted 
General de Kalb in 1780, a few weeks before his death, 
and had in his painting room the only likeness from 
which the monument voted by Congress must be made. 

In a sense, too, the gallery was not a new project, but 
merely an enlargement of the painting room exhibition 
by which he had always kept his work before the public, 
and Peale makes it clear in his Autobiography that a 
primary motive was to reestablish his position as a 
painter. This had declined during the war. If, as he 
could expect, the war’s end was to bring an era of pros- 
perity to the American metropolis, his position as its 
leading portrait painter might thus be secured. 


Finding that by diligence in his profession of portrait 
painting he would gain encouragement, and wishing to have 
a good exhibition room to place such portraits as he might 
have in hand in order that the citizens might be amused 
with seeing them, a very sure method of obtaining a greater 
demand for the employment of his pencil, but as he had 
not spare cash more than was sufficient to purchase the 
materials, therefore he conceived that if he painted mini- 
ature portraits at half his usual price he could get full 
employment, and by a steady attention to that branch alone, 
he might dispatch a greater number to the satisfaction of 
those who might please to employ him. Therefore he 
made it known that he would paint miniatures at 4 guineas 
each, for four months. And he made this proposition to 
the carpenters, viz. that he would pay them for [their] 
labor every week, but if his success in painting did not 
allow him a sufficiency of cash to support his family and 
pay them, that they should stop their work until the one 
should balance the -other. However, Peale’s encourage- 
ment was such as enabled him to complete his building 
without being behind a single week. Having completed 
his building, and pursuing his usual practice of painting 
portraits in oil, he occasionally painted portraits of distin- 
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guished characters in the Revolutionary War, by which 
means, he conceived, that in the end would make such a 
collection of portraits to fill his gallery as might be valu- 
able in a future day. The formation of this gallery of 
portraits gave him the opportunity of a more extended ac- 
quaintance with the military characters of those times, as 
well as a knowledge of ingenious men in different branches 
of science. 

A letter identifies the Anthony Butler miniatures [92, 
426 ; 93] as among those by which the gallery was thus 
financed and built in the summer of 1782—a plain, sky- 
lighted structure, sixty-six feet in length, adjoining the 
painter’s house at Third and Lombard Streets. Its 
opening was announced in the /ndependent Gaszetteer 
of Nov. 16—‘“being ornamented with the portraits of 
a great number of worthy personages.” 

Edmond Jenings wrote soon after from London, urg- 
ing Peale to preserve the record of his times—‘Let your 
pencil perpetuate everything.” He replied, Dec. 10, 





1783, 
My wishes are good and I am not an idler... . I have 
between 30 and 40 portraits of Principal Characters. This 


collection has cost me much time & labor and I mean to 
keep adding as many of those who are distinguished by 
their actions or office as opportunity will serve, in full ex- 
pectation that my children will reap the fruit of my labors. 


The forty-four portraits listed on Oct. 13, 1784, 
included all the Presidents of Congress except Cyrus 
Griffin and Henry Middleton, the Presidents of Penn- 
sylvania, almost all the outstanding Revolutionary of- 
ficers and diplomats, as well as the foreign ambassadors 
to the new republic. 

In 1786 the museum of natural history was added to 
the gallery. The attempt of 1787 to popularize the 
gallery in a series of mezzotints failed to turn a suffi- 
cient profit, and Peale concentrated almost entirely on 
the museum in the next few years. Natural history be- 
came its feature, but the gallery remained an essential 
part: In Peale’s words, it represented ‘‘the animal man.” 
The public saw it, of course, as an historical collection, 
and as such it constantly gained interest. New pictures 
helped maintain the attendance, and both Charles Will- 
son and Rubens Peale felt financially justified in spend- 
ing large sums upon it. 


It is a curious circumstance [apropos of the trials of 
Samuel Chase [g.v.] and Aaron Burr] that I have never 
desired to paint those characters for my museum, although 
I have had an acquaintance with many of them in the time 
of their highest career, that have afterwards been brought 
into disgrace. I was personally acquainted with Arnold, 
Burr and some others who have expected that I would ask 
them the favor of setting to me. Amongst a collection of 
about 80 portraits, there is none to disgrace the Gallery as 
yet. (Letter of March 28, 1807.) 

The circumstance is curious indeed in view of his 
haphazard method of selection. We find him weighing 
the qualifications of certain eminent individuals most 


cautiously, but admitting others because of personal 
friendship, a casual recommendation or because, as with 
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politicians such as Governor Snyder or Mayor Whar- 
ton, he hoped to win their support for the expansion of 
the Museum. And to failures of the painter’s intuition 
in this matter we owe interesting portraits of James 
Wilkinson and Lachlan McIntosh. In the latter in- 
stance, he seems to have avowed his mistake by refusing 
to exltibit the picture. Peale’s innocence appears also 
in such mistakes as his listing General Daniel Morgan 
as “Gen. Jacob Morgan,” an officer of the Philadelphia 
3rigade, whose name was more familiar to him. 

In his diary of 1818, apropos of his portrait of Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, Peale tells us, “My invariable rule 
is never to part with an original picture. Copies may 
be taken from them.” These copies provided a small 
extra income for his family, most of the work being 
done by James, Raphaelle, or Rembrandt. There is 
evidence, however as in the portrait of Jefferson, that 
the rule had not been strictly observed. 

The portraits, when the Museum moved into Inde- 
pendence Hall in 1802, were placed in the Long Room, 
upstairs, fronting Chestnut Street, the heart of the col- 
lection, with the smaller ones in a close double row, 
behind gilt oval mats, over the cases of birds facing the 
windows. In 1808 Peale wrote that he had eighty- 
eight pictures in this arrangement, and needed only 
eight more to complete the row. All the paintings were 
cleaned and a number finished in that year. In 1817 
Peale counted one hundred and seventy faces in his col- 
lection, and in 1823 about two hundred and forty— 
“and those of Revolutionary characters are greatly es- 
teemed by the public generally” (To Nicholas Brewer, 
June 7). 

V. DRAPERY 

A large chronological arrangement of portraits can 
serve as a valuable study in the history of costume, this 
of Peale’s particularly so in his unusually conscientious 
rendering of clothing and ornament. Even with this, 
certain features of dress appear so often—a blue and 
gold sash, a diamond-shaped red jewel set in gold, a 
large red handkerchief figured in white—as to suggest 
that they are studio properties in the painter’s taste. If 
so, they must also have accorded with the fashion, or 
he would not have used them. An exception may be 
found in the silk shawls, arranged in flowing, almost 
floating, cloud-like shapes about the female figure, as 
in the portrait of Mrs. Thomas Bartow [25, 52], for 
instance, which represents the survival of an artistic 
tradition rather than actual costume. Women might 
enjoy these touches of unreal elegance in a portrait. 
Men did not. Peale’s depiction of masculine dress may 
be considered a solidly accurate one. 

On the uniforms of the first Army and Navy, the 
portraits are of great historical value. A military man 
himself, he took pride in his correct rendering of them. 
His portraits show both the development of the uniform 
and with what individual variations the orders were 
carried out, the American epaulette and the more ornate 
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French one, the varying cut of coat and lapel. No 
artist of this period would show an officer in an out- 
moded uniform, even if he were presenting a scene of 
an earlier date. Like Trumbull’s, Peale’s post-war por- 
traits of Revolutionary soldiers show later changes in 
the uniform. 

Subalterns, during the war, wore an epaulette on the 
left shoulder. Captains carried it on the right. Major, 
lieutenant-colonel, and colonel had two _ epaulettes. 
General officers, early in the war, were distinguished by 
two epaulettes and a colored ribbon across the breast. 
In Peale’s rapid succession of Washington portraits we 
see how the ribbon was discarded for three silver ro- 
settes on the epaulettes, and how the rosettes soon after 
became silver stars—three stars for the Commander- 
in-chief, two for a major-general, one for a brigadier. 
His portraits show us how the epaulettes were often 
worn curiously set forward on the coat, as in his Nicholas 
Rogers [753, 93] and Gen. Walter Stewart [827, 107]. 
Younger officers, entitled to but one epaulette, he often 
posed with that shoulder to the fore, the other in back- 
ground shading, as in his miniature of Captain Richard 
Waters [959, 419]. There was a striving for proper 
military exactitude in these matters, and yet an inevi- 
table lack of it, as details varied according to the taste 
of an individual or his tailor. And this was even more 
true of the flag. 

Only John Paul Jones, who at the same session was 
given command of the Ranger, seems to have taken im- 
mediate cognizance of the famous Congressional resolu- 
tion of June 14,1777. The story of Washington’s sub- 
sequent call of Betsy Ross, the “birth” of the Stars and 
Stripes, the notable snip of her scissors that brought the 
five-pointed star into being, can none of it be admitted 
into history. Peale’s portraits as well as other contem- 
porary authorities show that five and six-pointed stars 
were used indiscriminately on both uniforms and flags. 
The striped flag was in only occasional use. On April 
3, 1780, the besieged army at Charleston changed sud- 
denly from a blue starred flag to one of stars and 
stripes; on April 23, 1782, the Pennsylvania Gazette 
republished the resolution of June 14, 1777, urging other 
papers to give the matter publicity (Preble, George 
Henry: Origin and History of the American Flag, 1: 
284, Phila., 1917). And in Peale’s succession of Wash- 
ington full lengths we have conclusive evidence that 
Washington’s own army marched and fought to the end 
of the war under a blue banner with a circle—symbol 
of unity—of thirteen six-pointed stars. As with his 
uniforms, each new portrait in which a flag appears 
gives us the latest correct representation of it. 

In 1782 the seal of the United States, with its eagle 
design, was adopted. This was then placed within the 
circle of stars on the blue flag, as it appears in a por- 
trait of General Gates now at the Maryland Historical 
Society, painted about 1783 by James Peale. Charles 
Willson Peale’s Annapolis [935, 369] and Houdon 
[936, 370] full lengths of Washington show the next 


development, a striped flag with a blue field in which 
the eagle is within the circle of stars. This flag, an 
actual example of which is at Independence Hall (do- 
nated as a New York regimental flag), appears also as 
the national emblem on the engraved membership cer- 
tificates of the Society of the Cincinnati. The same 
flag is again in the background of Peale’s Samuel Smith 
[805, 199] of c. 1788. 
VI. SIGNATURE 

In spite of casual variations, one can find certain con- 
sistencies in Peale’s signature. Every signature is ac- 
companied by a date. In the few canvases signed on 
the back, a full date with the age of the subject is often 
given. No portraits intended for himself, his family 
or the Museum are signed. Almost all of his large 
pictures bear a signature, the smaller only where they 
represent a tour de force, as in that of Mrs. Galbraith 
[286, 271]. He never signed a miniature. 

The form of the signature varies, the most common 
being “C. WPeale,” with the P joined to the W. His 
Mrs. Ridgely [731, 64] and Mrs. Carroll |124, 27] are 
signed “C. Peale,” and the alternative use of this signa- 
ture may have inspired Elie Valette’s contemptuous 
“Mr. Charles Wilson Peale, alias Charles Peale.” Por- 
traits of the successful summer of 1772 are signed with 
an added flourish, “Chas. Wn. Peale.’’ Willson, the 
name current among his friends, was never used alone 
in any signature. His dates, generally accompanied by 
“pinxt.” or “painted,” are often tantalizingly difficult 
to read, the all-important last figure especially. His 
eight, written in a hooked form used also by West, is 
easily confused with 3, 5, or 6. 

We find the date also frequently at variance with 
other documentation. Pictures sometimes lingered long 
in the painting room, and, in the very nature of Colonial 
finances, payment was slow. We may venture a 
shrewd guess that the painter often put down the date 
of completion when the picture had been paid for, but 
the date of his first receiving the commission when it 
had not, thus making the lapse of time in those cases 
the more clearly apparent. 


VII. SIZES AND PRICES 


The handbill of Oct. 19, 1786, in which Peale an- 
nounces his retirement from miniature painting and a 
temporarily reduced price on canvas, lists the sizes in 
which he was accustomed to work: 


“Head size,” 23 X 19 inches. Five guineas. 
“Kitcat,” 36 X 27 inches. Eight guineas. 
“Half-length,” 50 x 40 inches. Sixteen guineas. 
“Whole-length,” 84 to 96 X 63 inches. Thirty guineas. 


During Peale’s active career, with other contempo- 
rary painters, he refers to kitcat also as “three-quarter 
length.” Later, as at present, his 50 x 40 “half 
length” is described as three-quarter length, that pro- 
portion of the figure being generally represented on it, 
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and his kiteat, which he also describes as “three- 
quarter” size, becomes half length. Thus in his list of 
1770-1775 work (see p. 20) his “3/4” portraits will 
be found actually to be half lengths. George Escol 
Sellers, who knew his grandfather intimately im later 
years, says that he also used the term “three-quarter life 
size” to describe faces and figures painted slightly 
smaller than the original model. 

In the handbill the public is told that “the above 
prices are about 14 lower than Mr. Peale has received 
for nine years past.” The 1770-1775 list gives us the 
scale of his prices in the Colonial period. 


“Head size,” £ 5.5.0 

Kitcat, £ 6.6.0 

“Half length” (i.e. three-quarters), £ 10.10.0 
Whole length, £ 22.1.0 

Miniatures, £ 5.5.0 


There was an extra charge, of course, for additional 
figures, and a reduction for replicas. Pleased sitters 
often overpaid him in that early period, and he was 
pleased to accept such a compliment to his skill. His 
Washington |894, 352| of 1772 was priced considerably 
above the usual scale, perhaps because he had travelled 
farther afield than his wont to take it. 

The prices of Peale war-time miniatures reflect the 
fall of the Continental dollar. In Oct. to Dec., 1776, 
he asked $28, in May, 1778, $56, and in October of that 
year, $120. In 1790 he received 8 guineas for a mini- 
ature, 5 for a replica of it, and in 1798 was asking $35. 

A letter written to Benjamin West, April 9, 1783. 
gives us a view of the situation during the war years: 


I embrace the earliest opportunity after the news of peace 
to testify my grateful remembrance of your kindness to me, 
and as I consider myself bound to give you a sketch of my 
progress in my profession through life, self must be too 
much the subject of my epistle. 

You will naturally conclude that the arts must languish 
in a country imblooded with civil wars, yet when I could 
disengage myself from a military life I have not wanted 
employment, but I have done more in miniature than in 
any other manner, because these are more portable and 
therefore could be’ kept out of the way of a plundering 
enemy. The best reason I can give for my getting any 
kind of business at portrait painting in such trying times 
was such a continual increase of paper money that many 
found themselves rich enough after their necessary ex- 
pences to indulge their fancy. And those that bought most 
was the greatest gamers, and your prudent, well-meaning 
men risked nothing and got as little. 

In those times I painted many portraits and have scarcely 
received in real value half my price, even when the credit 
has been very short. For my present employment | will 
refer you to Captn. Falkner and all that I shall say further 
about myself is that since we have got rid of paper money 
[ have been very industrious and mean [to] keep as close 
to painting as my health will permit. 


As samplings of his prices on canvas, in 1780 he 
asked 10 guineas for his half length of Kalb [428] and 
Steuben [825, 105], and 8 guineas for the replicas. 
His full length Washingtons were bringing him 30 
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guineas each. His ornate JJ/rs. Charlton and Child ot 
1789 cost £ 26.5.0. In that year he sold a small Wash- 
ington |941| to the Dutch consul for £12.15.0. In 
1790 Mrs. Tilghman and her Sons |869, 230| brought 
him £ 35.0.0. In New York in 1798 he was receiving 
$40 each for his small half lengths. 

His price advanced with the years. His income from 
the Museum enabled him to maintain a sense of per- 
sonal dignity in this matter. In late years he asked 
$100, equal to Stuart or Trumbull, albeit a sum few 
were ready to pay for the privilege of being portrayed 
by the “oldest American painter.” 


VIIL FRAMES 

The carving of frames, a subject well worth more 
attention than it has yet received, can only be casually 
touched upon in this study. Paintings by the Peale 
family appear, by and large, within five simply-carved 
types of molding, one quite light and delicate, another 
broad, heavy and almost amateurish. So far, the writer 
has not observed any of these frames on pictures not 
painted by one of the Peales. 

After completing a canvas, Charles Willson Peale 
frequently notes size or some other reference to the 
frame he intended to secure for it. From the fact that, 
after his return from London, he had trained James 
Peale as a gilder, one may assume that he had early 
intended this business to go to his brother. His diary 
note on the Callahan portraits (see |106|) certainly 
indicates that James was to frame them. Diary fefer- 
ences, however, to Peale himself making frames refer 
only to the stretcher, or “stretching-frame.” 

While James Peale seems to have been frame-maker 
to the dynasty, we find also a number of orders given 
by Charles Willson Peale to James Reynolds, Phila- 
delphia carver and gilder, including the Richard Tilgh- 
man pictures of 1791. 

The Museum portraits appear in a few simple mold- 
ings which in rare instances appear elsewhere but in 
general can be taken as evidence that the canvas was 
once a part of the Museum collection. An oft-repeated, 
elaborately carved molding is that found on the James 
Crawford [163; 164], Christopher Hughes [225 ; 226], 
the James Latimer and the Benjamin Rush [88; 89| 
portraits. Another, rarer and much cruder in work- 
manship, appears on Robert Knox portraits, and the 
portrait of James Peale by lamplight [660]. Another, 
simple and used also in the Museum, is seen on the 
Stagg pair [256; 257]. 

During the Revolution, when importations had been 
cut off, Peale made a few miniature cases, which can 
be distinguished by their extreme simplicity, and also 
molded and ground glasses for them. At all other 
times he gave this work to professional jewellers. 


IX. THE 1770-1775 LIST 


The most important single source on Peale’s Colonial 
period is a list of paintings scribbled on the reverse otf 
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a tattered page from a copybook. There is no date or 
explanation. It seems, however, to have been made in 
1775 when he was bending every effort toward the pay- 
ment of his Annapolis debts preparatory to his removal 
to Philadelphia, and since the price of each picture is 
noted, to represent accounts still outstanding. We find 
in it pictures dated from other sources between 1770 
and 1775. Money was scarce, and it was not unusual 
for a good-natured creditor to allow debts to run so 
long. 

Here, at any event, is some of the best of his work 
in these years, with prices and sizes. It should be 
noted that his “half length” is the 50 x 40 three- 
quarter length size, his “kitcat” a 36 X 27 canvas, his 
“three-quarter” actually a small half length, while his 
“head” size represents the 23 X 19 bust portraits, after- 
ward the standard size for his Museum gallery. 

The list is here reproduced in facsimile. A _ tran- 
scription, with the addition of the names and numbers 
used in the text, follows. 


Mrs. Grien Kitcat 6.6.0 Mrs. Jonas Green [317] 
Mr. Chase 1/2 Lenth 10.10.0 Samuel Chase [137, 57] 
Mr. Bordly whole lenth 22.1.0 John Beale Bordley 
[61] 
2 Mrs. Steuarts children a co[n]versation 16.16.0 
[823] 
Mrs. D Dulanys son 3/4 5.5.0 Benjamin Tasker 
Dulany [235] 
D- D- Daughter 5.5.0 Ann Dulany [234] 
Mr. Machols 3/4 Benjamin Mackall [517, 15] 
Mrs. Machols 3/4 7.7.0 Mrs. Benjamin Mackall 
[518, 16] 
Mrs. Streachorn & coppy 3/4 9.9.0. Mrs. William 
Strachan [839, 840] 
M. Peggy 3/4 5.5.0 Mrs. Thomas Harwood (370, 
42] 
Mr. Davidson Mina. [185] 
Mr. Hanson 3/4 5.5.0 [Alexander Contee?| Han- 


son [355] 

Mr. T. Nfi]cholson 3/4 5.5.0 Thomas Nicholson 
[597, 30] 

Mr. B. Do. 3/4 5.5.0 [Benjamin ?] Nicholson 
[593] 


Mr. J. Do. Miniature. Joseph Nicholson [596, 391] 
2 Mr. P. Key 3/4 sister 3/4 10.10.00 Philip Key 

[434] Susannah Gardiner Key [435] 

Miss Cowden Kitcat 6.6.0 [158] 

Mr. Meryweather Miniature in a Ring 5.5.0 Mr. 
Meriwether [544] 

The Revd. Mr. Weale 3/4 5.5.0 HughWeile [964] 

The Govr. Eden whole length 22.1.0 Robert Eden 
[240] 


Mr. Whetcharft 3/4 5.5.0 Wduliam Whetcroft [972] 

Doctr. Tootle 3/4 Mrs. Tootle 3/4 

Miss Nelleys 3/4 } 21.0.0 [876- 
878 | 

Miss Bordley 3/4 Miss Turner 3/4 10.10.0 Eliza- 
beth Bordley [59, 10] Sarah Turner [883, 11] 

Miss Ramsburgh 3/4 5.5 Mary Ramsburgh [717] 

Mr. Carrolls family half down 21.0.0 Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton Family [120] 

Mr. Carroll 3/4 Mrs. Carroll 14.14.0 Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton [122] Mrs. Charles Carroll of 
Carrolton [124, 27] 

the child 5.5 Elisabeth Carroll [125] 

Mr. Carrols Miniature 5.5. Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton [121] 

Mr. Ridouts Do John Ridout [732] 


Second column. 


Mrs. Sprigg Minia. 5.5. Mrs. Richard Sprigg [813] 
Mr. Ogle & Ridout whole 31.10 Benjamin Ogle and 
John Ridout [602] 
Mrs. Ogle head size. 5.5. Mrs. Benjamin Ogle 
[603 | 
Mr. Harwood 3/4 5.5.0 Thomas Harwood [369, 43] 
Mr. Carroll (Barr.) 1/2£ 14.14.0 Charles Carroll, 
Barrister {115, 19] 
Do. Miniature 5.5.0 [114, 389] 
Mrs. Brice & child 3/4 7.7.0 Mrs. John Brice and 
Child [83, 65] 
Coll Phitzchew 1/2 L 14.14.0 William Fitzhugh 
[261, 28]. 
Coppy 12.12. [262] 
Mr. Randel (Virginia) M 10.10.0 John Randall (718, 
398] 
Mr. Edin minia. 5.5.0 Robert Eden [241] 
R. Hutchings Min. 5.5.0 R. Hutchins [400] 
Mr. Loyd 2 minia 21.0.0 Edward Lloyd [487, 394] 
Mrs. Edward Lloyd [488, 393] 
Mr. Loyd aconversation 36.15.0 Edward Lloyd Fam- 
ily [486, 32] 
Mr. R. Loyd 1/2 Length 14.... Richard Bennett 
Lloyd [490, 25] 
Coll. Tilghman Son 3/4 7....Richard Edward Tilgh- 
man [872, 69] 
Mrs. J. Tilghman Min... . 1 Mrs. James Tilghman 
[865] 
Mr. Dickinson 12. ... John Dickinson (217, 23]. 
Coppy 12.12.0 John Dickinson [218] 
Mr. Cadwalader Doct. 12.12.0 Dr. Thomas Cadwala- 
der [98, 45] 
Son & wife 1/2 length 25.4.0 John Cadwalader 
Family [94, 48] 
Mr. J. Do & wife mins. 21.0.0 John Cadwalader [95] 
Mrs. John Cadwalader [96] 
Mr. Duer of New York Do 10.10.0 William Duer 
[230] 
Mr. Sutton 3/4 6.6.0 [848] 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF PORTRAITS 


The ensuing studies of individual portraits are writ- 
ten with a threefold purpose—to identify each subject, 
to show the relationship of subject and painter, and to 
narrate the history of the making of the picture. Its 
later history, exhibition record and succession of own- 
ers, is touched upon only where it may help to establish 
the identity of the original with an existing painting. 
The author, writing of the work of an.artist whose life 
is unusually well documented, leans as heavily as pos- 
sible on that documentation, and trusts as little as pos- 
sible to opinion and surmise. In applying source mate- 
rial, however, in dating, attributing, and commenting 
on the pictures, he must often resort to his own very 
fallible judgment. For these conclusions, the best that 
he can offer, the American Philosophical Society is in 
no way responsible. 

The descriptions of portraits represent the most accu- 
rate data obtainable, either through direct observation 
or by correspondence. Ideal conditions for thorough 
study were frequently lacking and occasional omissions 
of detail have resulted. Color notes, a feature variable 
with different eyes and lights, aim to give merely a 
simple and basic reading. The name of the present 
owner follows the description. 

A living record of extant work, corrected to date, is 
maintained by the Frick Art Reference Library. 


DESCRIPTIONS 

Each picture described is numbered in the text in 
boldface type, and the corresponding illustration is num- 
bered in lightface, i.e., 16, 8 refers to no. 16 in the text, 
illustrated by figure 8. 

The size of each picture is given in inches, height 
before width. When the whole is not visible, a “sight” 
measurement is given. 

The terms Full length, Half length, Bust, and Head, 
indicate how much of the figure is shown, without rela- 
tion to the size of the picture. 

All miniatures are in bust size, unless otherwise 
noted. All miniatures are oval. 

In descriptions, Right and Left indicate the observer’s 
point of view, except when the reference applies to the 
subject of the portrait, i.e., “Head to left” is from ob- 
server's point of view; “epaulette on left shoulder” indi- 
cates the subject’s left shoulder. 

The word “Museum” shows that the portrait was 
once a part of the Philadelphia Museum gallery. 

ABBREVIATIONS 
A. C.W.Peale autobiography. 
CW.P. C. C. Sellers: Charles Willson Peale. 2 v. 
Phila., Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 23 (1 & 2), 1947. 
D. C.W.Peale diaries, including Belfield day book. 
D.A.B. Dictionary of American Biography. When 
the subject of a portrait is listed in one of these 
standard reference works, that fact is noted in lieu 
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of all biographical details except those directly 
related to the history of the picture. 

D.N.B. Dictionary of National Biography. 

E.B. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Desc. Family portraits, in most cases owned by direct 
descendants of the subjects and with unbroken 
family history, are so noted, opposite the names 
of present owners. 


Min. Miniature. 


ABERCROMBIE, MRS. JAMES. 

1, 404. On Nov. 22, 1776, Charles Willson Peale 
“began a miniature of Mrs. Steadman.” His diary 
notes also that she posed again on the 29th, and that 
the work was finished on Dec. 3 and its price, $28.00, 
paid by Mrs. Stedman’s son. This done, Peale paid 
the wood sawyer and the milkman, and collected the 
sum due him from John Hancock for his portraits of 
General and Mrs. Washington. On the next morning, 
he was up betimes, distributing guns, bayonets and 
bayonet belts, knapsacks, cartridge boxes, and canteens 
to his men, for the call to join Washington’s army on 
the Delaware had come. 

Margaret Bennett married James Abercrombie, an 
officer of the Royal Navy, at Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 27, 1753. He lost his life in the North Sea, 
leaving his widow and a son in America. The Christ 
Church records tell us also that, on Sept. 26, 1767, 
Mrs. Margaret Abercrombie became the wife of Charles 
Stedman. She died, July 22, 1803, aged seventy-six 
years. 

Young James Abercombie, for whom the miniature 
of his mother was probably intended, was born Jan. 26, 
1758, and was a boy of nearly nineteen, a student at the 
College of Philadelphia, when he settled the painter’s 
bill on that Dec. 3, 1776. After a period in business, 
he entered the Church, and as clergyman, scholar and 
educator, member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, became known as one of the eminently learned 
men of his day. As Assistant Minister of the United 
Episcopal Churches, the Peales often heard him preach 
at St. Peter’s, where he, with them, now lies buried. 
On his mother’s tomb he placed this simple epitaph : 


Mrs. 
Margaret Stedman 
The 
Tender and Attentive 
Mother of 
James Abercrombie, D.D. 


1776. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%e. 
Black hair. Brown eyes. Blue brocade dress. White cap 
and collar. Background green with an underlying blue 


tint that has been carried into the shadows of the face. 
Countess Bohdan de Castellane, Washington, D. C. 
( Desc.) 
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ADAMS, DANIEL JENIFER. 


2. Peale lists in his diary in June, 1778, a miniature 
of “Major Adams,” one of many painted at Valley 
Forge, mostly of Pennsylvania and Maryland officers, 
before the opening of the spring campaign. 

Daniel Jenifer Adams is the only “Major Adams” 
holding that rank in June, 1778 (Heitman: Historical 
Register). He was commissioned, Jan. 14, 1776, 1st 
Lieutentant in Captain Reazin Beall’s Independent 
Maryland Company, and from Aug. 27 to Dec. 1, 1776, 
served as Brigade Major of the Maryland Flying Camp, 
under Brigadier General Reazin Beall. On Dec. 10, 
1776, he was commissioned Major of the 7th Maryland 
Continentals. He resigned from the army June 8, 
1779. He was afterward Brigadier General of Dela- 
ware militia, and Sheriff of New Castle County, Dela- 
ware. He died in Nov., 1796. 


Unlocated. 


ADAMS, JOHN. 


Statesman. President. 1735-1826. (D.A.B.) 

3, 248. On Aug. 20, 1776, John Adams, then a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, “took a walk into Arch 
Street to see Mr. Peale’s painter’s room.” He has left 
a pleasant description of this first meeting, and an ex- 
cellent characterization of the artist—‘from Maryland, 
a tender, soft, affectionate creature ingenious 

has vanity, loves finery, wears a sword, gold lace, speaks 
French, is capable of friendship, and strong family at- 
tachments and natural affections.” (Adams, Charles 
Francis, ed. Familiar Letters of John Adams and his 
wife 215-216, N. Y., 1876.) 

There is no record of further association between 
painter and subject. Peale was an inactive member 
of the political group opposed to the Constitution, but 
heartily welcomed its adoption in 1789. He then 
gradually became identified with the Jeffersonian oppo- 
sition to the policies of Washington, Adams, and Ham- 
ilton. The portrait was painted for Peale’s gallery of 
distinguished persons, and is first listed in his Histort- 
cal Catalogue of 1795. 


c. 1791-1794. Canvas, 23x19. Bust. (Museum) 


Florid complexion. Light gray coat and waistcoat. Back- 
ground gray green, harmonizing with gray coat. 
Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY. 

Statesman. President. 1767-1848. (D.A.B.) 
4, 331. When Peale journeyed to Washington in the 


winter of 1818 to paint portraits of distinguished char- 
acters for his Museum and to exhibit thereby to the 
nation how well he bore his seventy-seven years, his 
activity and enthusiasm indeed astonished the capital. 
Adams, then Secretary of State, was asked to sit on 
Nov. 30, and the first sitting took place Dec. 2 (D). 
On the next day Peale wrote to Linnaeus, “I have 
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begun the portrait of Mr. Adams, but he can give me 
only one hour at each setting.” On the 5th, however, 
he reported to Rembrandt that portraits of President 
Monroe, Henry Clay, Col. R. M. Johnson, John C. Cal- 
houn and Adams had “progressed toward the finishing.” 
Adams’ own diary shows the work still in progress on 
the 12th. The painter found his subject fond of the 
arts, familiarly acquainted with the great painters of 
London and Paris, and predicted, correctly, that he 
would succeed to the Presidency. 


1818. Canvas, 24x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Grayish brown hair. Brown eyes. High complexion. 
Black coat. Chair upholstered in bright red. Back- 


ground light olive green. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


ADAMS, [SAMUEL ? 
1722-1803. (D.A.B.) 

5. Peale notes in his diary, Nov. 5, 1776, “Began a 
half-length of Mr. Adams.” The use of the surname 
only suggests a prominent or familiar figure, and Sam- 
uel Adams, head of the Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress, was almost certainly the subject of this por- 
trait. John Adams, to whom Peale refers at about the 
same time as “Mr. J. Adams,’ had left Philadelphia in 
October, his place being taken by Samuel. Peale’s 
work was now much interrupted by military duties and 
he left soon after for the front. There is no evidence 
that the picture was finished. A half-length of Samuel 
Adams, by Copley, is at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


Unlocated. 





Politician. 


AIREY, LOUISA. See Gilmor, Mrs. Robert. 
AITKEN, ROBERT. 
Printer, publisher, engraver. 1734-1802. (D.A.B.) 


6, 240. A Scotsman who settled in Philadelphia as a 
bookseller during the period of Peale’s early visits there, 
Aitken became almost immediately one of the leading 
printer-publishers of the city. Paine, Witherspoon, 
and Rittenhouse [qq.v.] were leading contributors to 
his Pennsylvania Magazine of 1775-1776. While but 
an indifferent engraver, his artistic and literary tastes 
made him the outstanding printer of his time and an 
important figure in the cultural life about him. After 
his death his daughter, Jane, carried on his business, 
and Peale’s Epistle to a Friend on the Means of Pre- 
serving Health, 1803, is one of the earliest of her 
imprints. 

Aitken’s portrait is clearly attributable to Peale on 
the basis of style. Style and costume both suggest a late 
date, perhaps 1790-1795. As always with a familiar 
member of his circle, the painter gives us a vivid char- 
acterization of his sitter, the gentle refinement and intel- 
ligence of the face standing out strongly against a back- 
ground of books that is appropriate but not related to 
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the composition. The pose, directly to the front, was 
the most difficult for the painter and one which he un- 
dertook when, as in his portrait of his third wife [653, 
308], he wished to make a particular display of skill. 

c. 1790-1795. Canvas, 28% x 24%. Bust. 

White hair. Blue eyes. Black coat and waistcoat. Back- 
ground a brownish red curtain draped above brown book- 


shelves holding calf-bound volumes with gold tooling, green 
and red labels. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


ALEXANDER, CATHERINE. See Duer, Mrs. 
William, 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, “EARL OF STIR- 
LING.” 

Soldier. 1726-1783. (D.A.B.) 

7. Brigadier-general the “Earl of Stirling” was taken 
prisoner by the British at Long Island, Aug. 27, 1776, 
and exchanged one month later. On Feb. 19, 1777, he 
was promoted to the rank of major-general in the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Peale, whose acquaintance with him must have been 
limited to a few occasional meetings at headquarters, 
includes the name of “Lord Stirling” in a list made out 
in June, 1778, of miniatures recently painted at Valley 
Forge. (D.) 

Unlocated. 


’ 


ARBUCKLE, EDWARD. See Mrs. James Arbuckle 
and Son. 


ARBUCKLE, JAMES. 


8, 4. James Arbuckle was born c. 1730, the son of 
Gen. William Arbuckle and Catherine Snead, his wife. 
His family came originally from Ayrshire, Scotland. 
He lived on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, on the shore 
of Custis Neck, where Metomkin Bay is sheltered from 
the broad Atlantic by narrow Metomkin Island. There 
he held office, by the authority of King George III, as 
judge of that district. He had married c. 1760 and 
was living on lands of his wife’s family, the old Custis 
plantation. The house, overlooking the bay, has been 
gone for more than a hundred and fifty years. There 
he died, c. 1785. 

Very late in 1765 or perhaps early in 1766, a ship, 
battered by winter storms, put into Metomkin Bay for 
shelter. Judge Arbuckle, with that curiosity and eager- 
ness for human companionship which characterized the 
southern planter, was rowed out to her by his men. In 
her cabin he saw an oil portrait hanging and, upon in- 
quiry, was introduced to the artist who had painted here 
a likeness of himself. Charles Willson Peale was re- 
turning from his hejira to New England, with exactly 
one shilling, sixpence, in his pocket and such a load of 
debts against his name in Maryland that he durst not 
go back to his home even had he the means to do so. 
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Arbuckle at once invited the painter to his house, 
promising to find him employment among the gentle- 
men of the county, and so a warm, enduring friendship 
began. As Peale remembered him when writing his 
Autobiography nearly sixty years later: 


Mr. Arbuckle was a man of kind and generous disposi- 
tion. He had his own, his lady’s and child’s portraits done 
immediately, and his having an ingenious turn of mind, 
they lived happily together for six months. The congeni- 
ality of their sentiments, their alike fondness for mechanics, 
for arts, and for music, gave them ample food for their 
active minds in various amusements which filled up all their 
time. They never felt the listless moments of wanting 
something to do. Being together they never felt the pains 
of ennut. 

Peale gave him some knowledge of the watch and silver- 
smith business, with which he amused himself as long as 
he lived, and in a country where very few, mechanics are 
settled he had the opportunity of obliging many of his 
neighbors, which he did without fee or reward, as his for- 
tune in land and Negroes was considerable. Mr. Arbuckle’s 
attachment to Peale was such that he would have given him 
a piece of land and built him a house with the view of al- 
ways keeping such a companion near him. But this was 
no way for Peale to get forward in the world, and in his 
circumstances he could only thank Mr. Arbuckle for his 
kindness to him. 


The Arbuckle portraits are of peculiar interest in the 
history of Peale’s art, for théy reveal clearly the influ- 
ence that his one day at Copley’s house in Boston had 
had. Only a few months earlier he had painted his 
portraits of Joshua and Thomas Carter [130, 1; 132, 2] 
at Newburyport—their little bodies erect and stiff in 
the formal John Hesselius manner. Here, in contrast, 
is an attempt at Copley’s realism—the seated pose, the 


_ effort to suggest only the easy elegance of a gentleman’s 


home. Another picture painted at the Arbuckle home, 
a copy of a print from Reynolds, was sent as a gift to 
Charles Carroll, Barrister [q.v.], and opened the way 
for Peale’s return to Annapolis. A succeeding portrait, 
presumably also in the new style, moved John Beale 
Bordley [gq.v.] to start the subscription which sent the 
painter to London for study. 

Companion piece of [9, 5]. 
1766. Canvas, 48 xX 36%. Three-quarter length. 
Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Dark brown suit. Head- 


ing on left page of open book reads “SUMMER,” indicating, 


that the artist shares, with later sitters, a taste for Thom- 
son’s Seasons, suggesting also the season at which the por- 
trait was painted (see [71, 140]). Same mahogany chair 
upholstered in dark green appears in both portraits. Back- 
ground dark olive green. 


Mrs. Walter B. Guy, Washington, D. C. 


ARBUCKLE, MRS. JAMES, AND SON. 

9,5. Tabitha Scarborough Custis, daughter of Henry 
Custis and his wife, Scarborough West, was born c. 
1736. She was a cousin of Daniel Parke Custis, the 
first husband of Martha Washington |[q.v.], and a lineal 
descendant of Major-gen. John Custis (1630-1696) of 
Arlington, Va. Her son Edward, who appears with 
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her in the portrait, married his first cousin, Anne. Custis 
Williams. George, another son, married Catherine 
Bowman Finney. A daughter, Anne Catherine, mar- 
ried Dr. John Littleton Harmanson, and the pictures 
were in that line of the family until a very recent period. 
This portrait is the earliest of Peale’s many mother- 
and-child groupings (see also [307, 3]). Edward 
holds a bunch of cherries, in contrast, again, to the 
stilted air with which little Joshua Carter holds up a 
bunch of fruit. The rich blue of Mrs. Arbuckle’s dress 
is an added suggestion of the influence of Copley, so 
clearly marked in these pictures. 
Companion piece of [8, 4]. 
1766. Canvas, 48 xX 36%. Three-quarter length. 
Mrs. Arbuckle: Light brown hair. Blue eyes. Light blue 
dress. White cap with light blue ribbon and white bertha. 


Edward: Yellow hair. Blue eyes. Reddish-brown coat 
and light blue waistcoat. Same chair as in companion 


piece. Background dark olive green with red curtain at 
right. 


Mrs. Walter B. Guy, Washington, D. C. 


ARGUS. See Peale Family [617, 66]. 
ARMAND. See Rouérie, Charles Armand Tuffin, 
Marquis de la. 


ARMITAGE, SARAH. See McKean, Mrs. Thomas. 


ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM. 


10, 418. The miniature of Col. Armstrong presents a 
curious problem. It is unmistakably an early work of 
Charles Willson Peale. Yet the subject was a junior 
officer in a British regiment that had landed with Clin- 
ton at New York, had been sent to reinforce Cornwallis 
after Trenton, and, charging through the apple orchard 
below the College campus at Princeton, had been cut 
to pieces by the heavy volleys of the Philadelphia militia, 
among them Captain Peale. Armstrong was wounded 
but not taken prisoner. His regiment, the 17th Foot, 
fought again at Monmouth, was well-nigh wiped out 
with the capture of Stony Point, July 16, 1779. Here 
he lost an eye and was made prisoner. But for all that, 
he was with his reorganized regiment again at the fall 
of Yorktown in 1781. 

Family tradition tells us that Lieut. Armstrong was 
bearer of a message under flag of truce to Washington. 
He is quoted as having said in later life that he had 
met both Napoleon and Wellington, but had never seen 
any more impressive man than Washington. The 
meeting place is said to have been Newburgh. It 
might, however, have been in northern New Jersey, 
where Peale was painting miniatures at and around 
headquarters in the summer of 1777, although one 
would expect the circumstance of his painting a British 
officer to have found a place in his diary. It might also 
be that, in Feb., 1779, Armstrong accompanied Cols. 
Webb and Baylor [qq.v.] from New York by way of 
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Washington’s headquarters, where they stopped for a 
conference, to Philadelphia, where both of those gentle- 
men consulted with Congress on the exchange of prison- 
ers and then had their miniatures painted. Peale kept 
no diary record of this period. 

Armstrong had been born in 1750 and had obtained 
his first commission at the age of nineteen. He settled 
at Elizabeth, N. J., after the Revolution, but returned 
to the British army during the War of 1812. His last 
years were spent at Elizabeth, where he died in 1835, 
and where neighbors remembered him as “pretty pep- 
pery’—‘an old gentleman with a black patch over one 
eye.” (Armstrong, Margaret: Five Generations. Life 
and Letters of an American Family 1750-1900, 92-93, 
N. Y. & London, Harpers, 1930.) 

Peale’s miniature is set as a bracelet, and was prob- 
ably intended for the subject’s first wife, Christian 
Amiel, believed to be of a New York Loyalist family. 
He married, second, in 1793, Margaret Armstrong, of 
New York. 

c. 1779. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Red uniform with black collar. 
Olive background. 


Mrs. E. Maitland Armstrong, Newport, R. I. 
ASHE, GEN. [JOHN ?] 


11. <A portrait of “General Ash” was owned in 1834 
by James Reid Lambdin, and had apparently been ob- 
tained from Peale’s Museum. (See Trumbull, John.) 
It seems unlikely that the subject was Gen. John Ashe 
(c. 1720-1781), who led his North Carolina troops to 
a disastrous defeat at Briar Creek. Another North 
Carolinian, Col. John Baptista Ashe (1748-1802), was 
a member of Congress, 1787-1793, and his portrait 
could have been painted by Peale at that time. 


Unlocated. 





( Desc.) 


BACON, MR. 


12. Peale’s diary records, Oct. 8, 1776, “Began a % 
length of Mrs. Bacon. Began a small whole-length of 
Mr. [Bacon].” On Oct. 9, however, “Mr. Bacon 
choosing larger pictures, began %4 lengths of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bacon.” Mr. Bacon posed on the 10th and on 
the next day Peale “finished the likeness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bacon’”’—that is, finished the heads. On Oct. 12, 
he notes, “Mr. Bacon told me he had left the money 
for his pictures with Mr. Hillegas, to whom they were 
to be delivered when finished.” 

This last direction, with the obvious hurry of the 
work, indicates an out-of-town visitor, for whom the 
genial Michael Hillegas, first treasurer of the United 
States, merchant, musician, and vestryman of Christ 
Church, was acting as agent. There is a possibility 
that Mr. Bacon was the Rev. John Bacon, of Maryland 
and Boston, whose wife had been painted by Copley in 


1770. 


Unlocated. 
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BACON, MRS. 
13. See above. 
Unlocated. 


BAILEY, MR. 


14. Peale noted in his diary, June 8, 1791, “The re- 
mainder of this week I spent in finishing Mr. Bayley’s 
portrait and preparing for my journey to Maryland.” 
In his Autobiography, some twenty years later, he tran- 
scribed the name, “Mr. Bailey.” It is possible that the 
portrait was actually that of Daniel Bowley |q.v.], of 
Baltimore, whose name was sometimes spelled ‘Boyley” 
by Peale. 

Unlocated. 


BAKER, JOHN. 

15. On Oct. 9, 1778, Peale finished a miniature of 
“Mr. Jno. Baker of New Hampshire” (D.). The price 
paid, $120, was $20 more than that of other miniatures 
done at the same time, indicating that the painter also 
provided the setting. 

Unlocated. 


BALDWIN, ANNE. See Chase, Mrs. Samuel. 


BALDWIN, HESTER. See Chase, Mrs. Jeremiah 
Townley. 


BALDWIN, KATHERINE. See Milligan, George 
[ Family]. 


BALDWIN, WILLIAM. 


Physician and botanist. 1779-1819. (D.A.B.) 

16, 324. Peale was triumphant when his son, Titian, 
was chosen to be Assistant Naturalist on a new explor- 
ing expedition to the Rocky Mountains. Anticipating 
sensational results from the adventure, he at once 
painted portraits of five members of the party and 
placed them among the distinguished characters upon 
his Museum walls, Baldwin, Major Long [492, 332], 
who commanded the expedition, Jessup [418], Titian 
Peale [679, 333], and Say [773, 334]. The portraits 
were all painted in March, 1819, just before their depar- 
ture, and were exhibited later in that year at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. Dr. Baldwin, exhausted by the 
hardships of the journey, never returned. 

1819. Canvas, 23% x 20%, cut to oval. Bust. (Mu- 


seum ) 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Black coat, striped waistcoat, 
and black stock. Background brownish. 


Mrs. Richard C. Thatcher, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
BALLASTER, COL. See Belétre, F. M. P. 


BARBOUR, JAMES. 
Statesman. 1775-1842. (D.A.B.) 


17. Peale was on perilous ground when he went to 
Washington in 1818 to paint the country’s statesmen 
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for his Museum collection—and his selection aroused 
some complaint and hard feeling. Wholly naive in 
these matters, however, he achieved a sort of-haphazard 
impartiality. Col. R. M. Johnson [q.v.] helped the old 
painter along with various good offices, and with sug- 
gestions in this matter. It was Johnson who advised 
a portrait of former Governor, now Senator, Barbour 
of Virginia, his own close friend and a pro-Adams, &nti- 
Jackson man. 

The portrait was begun Jan. 4, 1819 (D.). Ina 
letter of Jan. 15, Peale says that he had had the final 
sitting on the 9th. The picture was bought by “Miller” 
at the sale of the gallery in 1854. 


Unlocated. 


BARCLAY, MRS. JOHN. 


18, 237. Rachel, daughter of Judge Nicholas Golds- 
borough of Talbot Co., Md., was born Dec. 15, 1734. 
She married, May 4, 1768, the Rev. John Barclay, Rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s, Talbot Co., who died Sept. 13, 1772. 
Mrs. Joseph Haskins [g.v.] appears to have been her 
only child. She died Sept. 10, 1796. 

On Aug. 25, 1790, John Singleton [q.v.], at whose 
plantation the portrait of Mrs. Haskins was painted, 
commissioned Peale to paint Mrs. Barclay in the ten- 
guinea size, and the picture was immediately begun 


(D.) at Easton (A.). 





Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/painted 1790.” Canvas, 
35% X 27. Half length. 

Hair brown, turning gray. White lace cap with black rib- 

bon. Brown bodice. White fichu and white satin skirt. 

Green line in handkerchief. Right hand holds a peach. 

Background a dark brown. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 
BARCLAY, SARAH. See Haskins, Mrs. Joseph. 


BARLOW, JOEL. 
Poet and diplomat. 1754-1812. (D.A.B.) 


19. In 1807, Peale painted portraits for his Museum 
gallery of two Americans who had made their reputa- 
tions in Europe and from whom their country now 
hoped for yet more brilliant things—Barlow, and his 
friend and collaborator, to whom the monumental and 
sententious Columbiad was dedicated, Robert Fulton 
[283, 298]. These two were exactly the type whom 
Peale most wished to honor in his “Temple of Wisdom” 
—the leaders of progressive thought, of scientific and 
educational progress, holders of the torch for the new 
Jeffersonian democracy. Barlow, furthermore, could 
be of enormous assistance to the advancement of his 
Museum along the lines he most wished it to take. 
Barlow had long cherished the idea of a great national 
university and it was one of Peale’s fondest hopes that 
his now great collection could be united to such an 
institution. 











~ 
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Peale wrote to Barlow, Feb. 25, 1807: 
Dear Sir: 

Although anxious to proceed with your portrait, yet my 
desire to do well induces me to request the postponement 
of your setting until tomorrow morning, when I hope we 
shall be equally favored with sunshine. 

The color laid on yesterday is but partially dried this 
morning, and therefore liable to be rubbed up, if painted 
over today. 

I am Dear Sir with much respect 
your friend CW Peale. 

As of April 8, the Museum Accession Book records, 
“Two portraits, viz: Joel Barlow, Esq. and Robert 
Fulton, Esq., Engineer—painted by C. W. Peale.” 
The portrait of Barlow was bought by “Ogden” at the 
sale of the gallery in 1854. Charles S. Ogden in 1896 
presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania two 
other pictures purchased by “Ogden” at the Museum 
sale. 


Unlocated. 


BARNES, JOHN. 


20. John, eldest son of Col. Abraham Barnes of 
“Tudor Hall,” St. Mary’s Co., Md., was born about 
1744. He settled near Hagerstown as a planter and 
merchant, and represented Washington Co. in the 
Maryland Assembly in 1777 and 1779. In 1778 he 
found himself cut out from his father’s will, as a rebuke 
for having become heavily involved in debt. He died, 
unmarried, in 1800. His portrait was formerly believed 
to be that of his younger brother and the owner’s 
ancestor, Richard (c. 1745-1804), the new identification 
being based on the record in Peale’s diary. 

At Annapolis, Oct. 27, 1775, Peale noted, ‘Finished 
Mr. John Barnes portrait,” and, on Nov. 1, he included 
it in a list of pictures left with his brother, St. George, 
before his departure for Philadelphia. 
1775. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Three-quarters to left. Left arm thrown over chair back. 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Green coat and waistcoat. 
Background very dark brown. 
Mrs, Arthur H. W. Lewis, Providence, R. I. (Desc.) 
BARNEY, JOSHUA. 

Naval Officer. 1759-1818. (D.A.B.) 


21, 157. Peale wished, in his portrait gallery, to 
emphasize the heroes of peace rather than those of war, 
and yet must perforce include the young captain of the 
Hyder Ally, Pennsylvania Navy, whose bold and spec- 
tacular victory of April 8, 1782 had cleared the lower 
Delaware and thrown the city into an ecstasy of re- 
joicing. Barney later commanded the General Wash- 
ington, the last of the Continental Navy to be retired 
from service. 

The portrait is not included in the list of the Museum 
gallery published Oct. 14, 1784. It is mentioned in the 
National Gazette, Sept. 4, 1793. Barney was in Phila- 
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delphia in 1784, and the portrait was probably painted 
late that year or early 1785. In a letter dated Balti- 
more, Dec. 31, 1817, Barney wrote, “On a former oc- 
casion Mr. Peale, the father, prevailed on me to sit for 
him, which picture has ever since been in his Museum. 
I was then only 22 years old. Of course the resem- 
blance of what I am now has quite disappeared, and no 
wonder, after 36 years of exposure and hardship.” 
Actually, Barney must have been about twenty-five 
years of age. The pose is unusual, the body in profile 
and the head slightly turned toward the front. The 
painter shows an alert, naive, and youthful face, a 
charming, unheroic portrait of a hero. 
c. 1784-1785. Canvas, 23 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Light hair, powdered. Brown eyes. Blue uniform with 
red facings, gold epaulette and buttons. Background very 
dark, unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


BARRELL |BARROLL?], MR. 


22. Peale began a miniature of “Mr. Barrel” March 
21, 1776, and finished it April 15 (D.). The subject 
may be associated with Joseph Barrell, whose miniature 
by Copley is still in existence, or possibly may be the 
Rev. William Barroll, the first of his line in America, 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Cecil Co., Md. 


Unlocated. 


BARTON, ELIZABETH. See Barton, Mrs. William 
and Daughter. 


BARTON, ESTHER. See Zantzinger, Mrs. Paul. 


BARTON, WILLIAM. 


23. William Barton was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Barton, the scholarly Anglican clergyman who 
married Esther, the favorite sister of David Ritten- 
house [qg.v.], who had introduced Matthew Pratt to the 
patronage of leading Philadelphians in 1768, and, al- 
though a resident of Lancaster, may have had a hand 
in Peale’s removal to Philadelphia. William was born 
at Lancaster c. 1757 and was sent in 1775 to be educated 
in England. The young fellow was back again in Jan., 
1779, determined to support his country’s claims, a 
cause toward which his father entertained a notable 
coolness. He was in the militia service for a while, 
was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia in 1781, and in 
the next year in collaboration with Charles Thomson 
[q.v.| designed the Great Seal of the United States, 
stillin use. Rittenhouse tried in vain to obtain a gov- 
ernment appointment for himmuntil, as state treasurer, 
he could employ the young man himself. And it was 
through Rittenhouse’s influence that he was named by 
Washington one of the judges of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Barton was, like Peale, a staunch Jefferson and 
McKean man. We find him in 1793 a member, with 
Rittenhouse, Dr. James Hutchinson, Jonathan D. 
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Sergeant [qq.v.] and others, of a committee to prepare 
an address of welcome to Citizen Genét. After a resi- 
dence in his native Lancaster c. 1799-1815, where he 
was prothonotary of the county in 1800, he returned 
to Philadelphia and spent the brief remainder of his life 
there. 

Judge Barton had been elected to the American 
Philosophical Society, Jan. 19, 1787, served for a time 
as its Secretary, and contributed papers to it over a long 
period of years. He is last noted in its minutes, Dec. 
15, 1815. An even more prominent member was his 
brother, Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, who had Peale’s 
collaboration in some of his research in natural history. 
Peale painted also William Barton’s wife (see below) 
and his sister, Mrs. Paul Zantzinger. 

The portrait of William Barton is illustrated in 
Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth, Salons, Colonial and 
Republican, 110, Phila., 1900. It was then owned by 
Dr. William Barton Hopkins, Phila. It suggests an 
early portrait, perhaps c. 1775, and has the appearance 
also of having been cut down from a larger piece. 


Unlocated. 


BARTON, MRS. WILLIAM, AND DAUGHTER. 


24. Peale’s portrait of Mrs. William Barton (Eliza- 
beth Rhea) is illustrated in Wharton, Anne Hollings- 
worth, Salons, Colonial and Republican, 112, Phila., 
1900. She is shown in half-length, holding her little 
daughter, Betsy, in her arms, both subjects almost full- 
face—the mother with light brown hair and a dress of 
old-rose velvet or brocade. It appears to have been 
painted c. 1787. 


Unlocated. 


BARTOW, MRS. THOMAS. 


25, 52. Sarah, daughter of Daniel Benezet (1723- 
1797), merchant, alderman and justice of Philadelphia, 
was born Feb. 23, 1747. She married, June 30, 1768, 
Thomas Bartow, in a union of two distinguished 
Huguenot families. He, born at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
1736, became a prosperous Philadelphia businessman, 
his mansion one of the finest in the city. He died there, 
Jan. 26, 1793. Mrs. Bartow died, July 14, 1818. 

Her portrait was painted during Peale’s Philadelphia 
visit in the summer of 1772, and at the same time as 
that of her younger sister, Mary [39, 51]. Both are 
signed with the same added flourish. The two pictures 
are also very similarly posed, Mrs. Bartow’s, however, 
being matronly and dignified, the flowers at her bosom, 
rose and rosebuds, delicately representing, as was Peale’s 
wont, her motherhood, while Mary’s portrait is wholly 
that of a gay young maiden. 


Signed, lower left: “Chas. Wn. Peale/Pinx. 1772. Canvas, 
30 X 25. Half length. 

Dark hair dressed with pearls and brought down over left 

shoulder. Dark eyes. Pearl necklace. Very pale lilac- 

pink dress, with red diamond-shaped buttons set in gold. 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. Soc. 


Pink rose, rosebuds and small white flowers at bosom. 
Russet silk scarf. Background very dark green. 


Estate of Anne H. Latimer, York, Penna. (Desc.) 


BARTRAM, WILLIAM. 
Naturalist. 1739-1823. (D.A.B.) 


26, 283. Son of John Bartram (1699-1777), builder of 
“Bartram’s Garden,” William Bartram is best known 
for his Travels through North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, East and West Florida, the Cherokee Country, 
the Extensive Territories of the Muscogulges or Creek 
Confederacy, and the Country of the Choctaws, pub- 
lished in 1791, a book that influenced both the science 
and the romanticism of Europe and America. He was, 
like Peale, a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, a Deist too, and one is only surprised that it 
was not until 1808 that his portrait was added to the 
Museum gallery. Rubens Peale has left a pleasant 
story of his first meeting with Alexander Wilson which 
coincided with his own discovery in the woods of a 
double anemone. (C.W.P., 2: 202, 203.) The white 
flower shown at Bartram’s lapel in his portrait has been 
wrongly identified as this rarity (ibid.). Peale wrote 
to his son Rembrandt, June 20, 1808, that he had added 
this portrait, with those of Zebulon Pike and Angelica 
Kauffmann, to the Museum. 

1808. Canvas, 23X19. Bust. (Museum) 

White hair. Gray eyes. Black coat with brass buttons. 


Yellow striped waistcoat. White flower. Background 
dark olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


BASSETT, COL. 


27. The name of “Col. Bassett” is included in a list 
of miniatures for which Peale received payment in the 


summer of 1778 (D.). 


Unlocated. 


BAYARD, JOHN [BUBENHEIM]. 
Merchant, soldier, politician. 1738-1807. (D.A.B.) 


Col. Bayard was a lifelong friend of Peale, a friend- 
ship unbroken, as so many were in their day, by 
political differences. Bayard led the 2nd Battalion, 
Philadelphia Militia, at the Battle of Princeton and 
when he was personally commended by Washington for 
his behavior on that field the painter, captain of a 
company in the same regiment, shared a measure of 
the glory. Like Peale, he returned from the campaign 
to enter politics. He opposed the state constitution of 
1776 which Peale ardently defended, but, in common 
with other moderate conservatives, accepted it pro- 
visionally and held office under it. In 1785, with 
Charles Pettit and William Moore [qq.v.], we find him 
incongruously endorsed for the state legislature by the 
“Constitutional Society of Mechanics,” who breathed 
defiance at the “lords of the soil” and “ ‘the better sort 
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of people,’ ’’ and swore to elect their candidates “in spite 
of the Bank and Golden Calf” (Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 
5, 1785). Both Bayard and Pettit were defeated for 
Assembly but succeeded in election in that year to the 
Continental Congress. 

In 1788 Bayard moved to New Brunswick, N. J., 
where he became mayor in 1790, and where he remained 
for the rest of his life, a leading citizen and strong 
Federalist, a friend of Alexander Hamilton [q. v.] in 
neighboring New York. Peale called on him there in 
1798 and again in 1801. Bayard came of an old 
Maryland family, another bond to the painter. He 
was a trustee of Princeton University from 1778 until 
his death, and had been on the platform with Washing- 
ton at that commencement of 1783 which led to Peale’s 
Princeton portrait of the General [933, 367]. 


28. Rubens and Titian Peale, in listing the miniatures 
retained by their father and inherited by them, include 
one of Bayard. Their identifications cannot wholly be 
relied upon. No surviving miniature of this group 
closely resembles Peale’s canvas of Bayard. 


Unlocated. 


29, 100. Peale’s large portraits of Col. and Mrs. 
Bayard, painted in 1780, mark, with his large portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morris, his retirement from 
politics and the willingness of influential men of op- 
posite political faith to make that process easy for him 
by their patronage. The Bayards had been painted 
some years before by West. 
Companion piece of [30, 99]. 
Signed on back: “John Bayard/Chas. Peale Pinxit/1780.” 
Canvas, 50% X 40%. Three-quarter length. 

Hair powdered white. Brown eyes. Claret coat, waist- 
coat and breeches, with silver buttons. Chair dark red 
with brass nails. Green baize on table. Books on table 
calf-bound with red and green labels, gold tooling: “UNITED 
STATES/History.” Books below table: “LAws/or/PENN- 
SYLVANIA,”’ “VotTeEs/oF/ASSEMBLY,” “SIDNEY/GOVERN- 
MENT.” The newspaper on the table can be identified as 
the Pennsylvania Packet, July 29, 1780, no other issue hav- 
ing similar heading, “In Council,” this possibly referring 
to Bayard’s election to the Supreme Executive Council in 
the fall of 1780. Background greenish-gray wall with a 
print at left framed in black molding with two gilt lines and 
showing three figures in a sentimental scene. 


Mrs. T. Charlton Henry, Phila. 


BAYARD, MRS. JOHN [B.] 
(MARGARET HODGE). 


30, 99. Margaret and Ann Hodge, sisters, married 
John Bubenheim and James Ashton Bayard, twins. 
The death of Margaret Hodge Bayard, April 13, 1780, 
in her fortieth year, dates her portrait somewhat earlier 
than that of her husband or presents the possibility that 
it may be a posthumous likeness. This latter sup- 
position is strengthened by the large Bible, held open 
to the 31st chapter of Proverbs in which is described the 
virtuous woman, her price above rubies—a fitting 
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obituary to a devoted wife. Mrs. Bayard’s portrait had 
already been painted by West. 

Companion piece of [29, 100]. 
Signed on back: “Chas. Peale pinxit, 1780.” 

Canvas, 50% X 40%. Three-quarter length. 
Dark brown hair. Gray eyes. Dress changeable blue 
taffeta, pale lilac and blue. Pale blue, gold-embroidered veil 
on head brought down over shoulder and caught on bosom 
with a pearl pin. White lace at collar. Sash a deep, 
brilliant blue. Russet scarf on arm and lap. Open Bible 
with green edges. Mahogany table. Background greenish- 
gray wall with red curtain at right. 


Mrs. T. Charlton Henry, Phila. 


BAYARD, MRS. JOHN [B.] (MARY HODGDEN). 


31. John Bayard married a second time, three or four 
years, perhaps, before his removal from Philadelphia in 
1788. Mary Hodgden was the widow of John Hodgden 
of Charleston, S. C., and a daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Grant, who became the second wife of the Rev. Dr. 
John Rodgers. She, like her predecessor, died at about 
the age of forty. Two years afterward Bayard married 
a third wife, Johannah White. 

Peale notes in his diary, describing a call on the 
Bayards at New Brunswick, June 19, 1792, “Col. 
Bayard informed me that he wanted me to paint his 
present wife. His first two wives I had painted before.” 
The request was repeated in 1801, but Peale was too 
busy with Museum affairs on both occasions to under- 
take the commission. 

The portrait of Mary Hodgden Bayard, with the 
other Bayard canvases by West and Peale, was owned 
in 1878 by Mrs. Mary Kirkpatrick How, of New Bruns- 
wick. 


Unlocated. 


BAYLOR, GEORGE. 
Soldier. 1752-1784. (D.A.B.) 


32. Baylor, a Virginian and the son of a friend of 
Washington, was an aide-de-camp to the General dur- 
ing the Trenton-Princeton campaign. Peale includes 
his name in a list of miniatures painted at Valley Forge 
in the spring of 1778 (D.). He was at that time 
Colonel of the 3rd Continental Dragoons, to which rank 
he had been promoted by Congress as a reward for 
gallantry. Later in the year, his command was almost 
wiped out in a surprise attack, and he himself seriously 
wounded. 

The National Museum, Independence Hall, owns a 
portrait of Baylor by Albert Rosenthal which may be, 
though not in uniform, a copy of this miniature. 


Unlocated. 
BAYLY, CATHERINE. See Cropper, Mrs. John. 


BEALE, ELIZABETH. See Weems, Mrs. John. 
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BEALL, COL. 


33. At Valley Forge, May 4, 1778, Peale “finished a 
miniature of Col. Beale and Rd. in full 58 D. I owe 
him a box for it.” (D.) 

This was probably a member of the Beall family 
prominent in Maryland and Virginia, and represented 
in the Continental Afmy by General Reazin Beall and 
several officers of lesser rank. 

Unlocated. 


BEDFORD, GUNNING, SR. 

Gunning Bedford, 1720-1802, was a native of Cecil 
Co., Md., who as a boy joined the emigration from 
Maryland to Philadelphia. There he figured as a 
commissioner of taxes, alderman, and an officer of 
militia in the French and Indian War. He married 
Susannah Jacquett in 1742, being at that time well es- 
tablished as an architect and builder in the young city. 


34,9. Family tradition declares him to have been one 
of the first to recognize Peale’s talent, and Peale’s por- 
trait in turn—certainly one of the earliest of his Phila- 
delphia works—serves now as evidence of Bedford’s 
place in his profession. It shows him holding in his 
hand the plans of Carpenters’ Hall, while the walls of 
the unfinished building, surrounded by its scaffolding, 
appear in the background. Bedford became a member 
of the Carpenters’ Company in 1736, at the age of six- 
teen, was a warden in 1763, a member of its managing 
committee from 1763 to 1791, Assistant Master in 1766 
and 1787, and President from 1791 to 1794. 

Curiously, the records of the Company seem to es- 
tablish Robert Smith as designer of the Hall. Smith 
presented plans for it, April 18, 1768, and was chairman 
of the committee in charge of its erection. Work was 
begun Feb. 5, 1770, and a meeting held in one of its 
rooms, Jan. 21, 1771—although the building was still 
unfinished when the Continental Congress met there in 
1774 and was not wholly completed till 1792. The 
conflict of documentary and pictorial evidence can per- 
haps be resolved in our knowledge that so many of these 
early edifices were both designed and built by group 
effort. 

1770. Canvas, 31% x 27. Three-quarter length. 
White wig. Blue eyes. Very dark brown coat and light 
gray waistcoat. Background on left unfinished brick walls 


of Carpenters’ Hall showing large arch on south side; on 
right a dark curtain. 


Hugh Purviance King, Hewlett, N. Y. (Desc.) 


35. A slightly larger portrait, a replica of the above, 
but with the subject holding apparently a letter rather 
than plans and with two books on a table instead of the 
unfinished building in the background, was owned c. 
1925 by T. A. Biays, a dealer, of Baltimore, by whom it 
was identified as “Benjamin Franklin.” 


c. 1770-1780. Canvas, 39 xX 32. Three-quarter length. 
Unlocated. 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
BEDFORD, GUNNING, JR. 
Lawyer and statesman. 1747-1812. (D.A.B.) 


36, 190. Gunning Bedford, son of the above—and a 
cousin of Gunning Bedford (1742-1797), Governor of 
Delaware—graduated at Princeton in 1771 in the same 
class as James Madison [q.v.]. He read law with 
Joseph Reed [qg.v.] and was admitted to the bar in 
Philadelphia. In 1779 he moved to Delaware, with 
whose political affairs he is thereafter closely identified. 
He is best known for his vigorous defense of the small 
states during the Constitutional Convention. 

His portrait appears from its style to date from the 
period of the Convention. Bequeathed to the United 
States in 1871 by a daughter, Henrietta Bedford, it now 
hangs on a dimly-lighted stairway in the Capitol. 

c. 1787. Canvas, 34% x 26%. Half length. 
Hair powdered white. Brown eyebrows. Dark velvet 


coat. Table on which right elbow rests covered by a red 
cloth, and with papers on it. 


The United States, Capitol, Wash., D. C. 





BELETRE, FRANCOIS MARIE PICOTE, 

SIEUR DE. 

37. Captain Belétre (1719-1793), Chevalier of St. 
Louis, commanded at Detroit during the French and 
Indian War. In 1757 he led three hundred Canadian 
and Indian warriors in a raid on the English settlements 
of New York, bringing back great plunder. After the 
fall of Canada he refused to surrender his fort until 
effort to stir up the fury of his Indian allies for a last 
stand had failed. He returned to Montreal, took the 
oath of allegiance to England, and was later appointed 
to the Legislative Council. 

Belétre held the rank of Colonel in the garrison at 
St. John’s when that fort was surrendered to the in- 
vading army under Brigadier General Richard Mont- 
gomery on Nov. 2, 1775. The prisoners were brought 
to Bristol, near Philadelphia, where their status was a 
subject of debate, the colonies having as yet made no 
claim to independence. Peale’s knowledge of the 
French language, doubtless his admiration of the French 
people also, led to an acquaintance and he painted minia- 
tures of four of them in March and April, 1776— 
Belétre, Longueuil, Lotbiniére and Rigauville [qq.v.]. 
According to Peale’s diary, that of Beletre was begun on 
March 25, Major Lotbiniére’s on the 27th, Major 
Longueuil’s and Major Rigauville’s on the 28th. All 
appear to have been finished by April 2. 

[Diary, March 30,1776.] All the four gentlemen promise 
me to use their interest for me in Canada if I will take a 
trip into the country. They do engage me twelve por- 
traits of their families, and sure I will have as many por- 
traits as I can do, besides paintings for their churches. 

The four miniatures were of course painted to be sent 
home. But the Colonel’s family was not in Canada. 
He was a widower. His only child, a son, and his 
grandchildren were living at St. Louis, far to the west. 
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Peale speils the name “Belestre.” In his dairy, c. 
Oct., 1778, he notes the receipt of $100 for “Col. 
Ballaster in Miniature,” recording, probably, final pay- 
ment for thisjivory in the depreciated currency. 
Unlocated. | 


BEND, MRS. JOSEPH GROVE JOHN. 


38. Peale’s sister Elizabeth apparently died soon after 
her husband, Capt. Robert Polk, had been killed in a 
naval action in 1777. Of their three children the 
painter adopted two, Charles 1 eale Polk [q.v.] and 
Elizabeth Bordley Polk. Elizabeth, born Aug. 1, 1770, 
married, first, Septimus Claypoole, who died Dec. 31, 
1798, and, second, the Rev. Dr. Joseph G. J. Bend, 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Baltimore, who died Nov. 25, 
1812. 

“Betsy Bend” was remembered by all the younger 

Peales as a plump and jolly little widow who shared a 
large part of their family life. Her miniature, a profile 
on paper, is very similar to Peale’s water color pro- 
files of Coleman and Sophonisba Sellers [777; 
779| and may be assumed to belong to the same period. 
c. 1805. Min. Paper, 3 x 2%. 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. White dress. Background blue 
at lower left, indication of green foliage at lower right, 
upper part unpainted. The blue of background has been 
carried into the shadows of hair and face. 


Charles Coleman Sellers, Carlisle, Pa. 





BENEZET, MARY. 

39,51. Mary, youngest daughter of Daniel and Eliza- 
beth North Benezet, was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 
1755, and baptized at Christ Church. Her father was 
a businessman of the famous Huguenot family, a brother 
of the philanthropist, Anthony Benezet. The license 
for her marriage to Joseph William Henry Wood, a 
lawyer, formerly of Georgia, is dated July 29, 1773. 
There were by this marriage three daughters and one 
son, in whose line the portrait descended. In 1790 she 
took as her second husband, the Rev. Joseph Pilmore 
[g.v.]. She died at her country home at Oxford, 
Penna., July 6, 1808. 

Mary’s, with her bright and winning, almost mis- 
chievous smile, is one of the liveliest and most charming 
of Peale’s portraits. It seems as if the painter must 
have asked her, as he did Susannah Caldwell, to look 
at him as if she wished to captivate. The picture was 
painted during Peale’s Philadelphia visit in the summer 
of 1772. It contrasts interestingly with that of her sister 
[25, 52] painted at the same time. The paint is more 
thinly laid on than is usual in Peale’s work, the texture 
of the canvas showing through, while the flowers on 
her bosom are modelled in thicker pigment than he was 
wont touse. The signature, too, is added with a flowing 
line, a flourish, that appears rarely in his work. 


Signed, tower left: “Chas. Wn. Peale/pinxt. 1772.” Can- 


vas, 30% X 25. Half length. 
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Brown hair, dressed with pink flowers and a dark green 
ostrich plume, a lock falling over her shoulder. Brown 
eyes. Green satin dress with green embroidery on white 
bodice. Deep mulberry, almost brown, shawl. Background 
greenish brown. 


Mrs. Thomas Evans, Phila. 


( Desc.) 


BENEZET, SARAH. See Bartow, Mrs. Thomas. 
BENNERS, L. J. 

40. On Aug. 11, 1788, Peale began a portrait of L. J. 
Benners, a name which he also notes as “Denners,” “a 
gentleman from South Carolina,” in kitcat size (36 X 
27) (D.). On the 14th “Mr. Denners sat for the face 
and in the afternoon painted one of the hands.” On the 
15th he finished the hands and “worked on the drapery,” 
on the 16th pronounced the portrait finished “or nearly 
so,” and finally entered it as finished on the 18th. 


Unlocated. 
BENNETT, MARGARET. See Abercrombie, Mrs. 
James. 


BERRET, MRS. JOSEPH ETIENNE. 
See O'Donnell, Mary. 


BERRIEN, JOHN. 

41, 207. Major John Berrien, a Revolutionary soldier 
of Huguenot descent, practiced law in Rocky Hill, 
N. J., after the war, the large volume picture in his 
hand, “LEX/PARLIAMEN,” bearing witness to his 
profession. His wife, Margaret Macpherson, was a 
sister of John Macpherson, aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Richard Montgomery [g.v.], who was killed, with 
Montgomery, in the assault on Quebec. They were the 
parents of John Macpherson Berrien, Senator and an 
outstanding statesman of the later generation. 
Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/painted 1789.” Canvas, 

37 X 27. Half length. 
Russell E. Thorpe, New York, N.Y. 


BEVERIDGE, DAVID. 
42, 62. David Beveridge was a wealthy Englishman 
who came to Philadelphia c. 1750, who was a member 
of the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, a sister organiza- 
tion to the famous Colony in Schuylkill, to which 
gentlemen less active in their sporting tastes belonged. 
In 1773 he was a fellow member with John Beale 
Bordley [q.v.] of the Merchants’ Club. Beyond this he 
is remembered by posterity only for one artful and en- 
gaging act, namely that he embraced the principles of 
the Society of Friends solely that he might become the 
husband of pretty Mary Emlen. The Society, per- 
ceiving that the pair sought no higher salvation than 
what they found in one another’s company, in due 
course expelled them upon the charges of “Frivolity.” 
Peale’s large companion portraits of the happy couple 
are of peculiar interest in his art as showing in each a 
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carefully worked-out composition not fundamentally 
built upon the long curves, the Hogarth “line of beauty” 
which he so loved to paint, but rather upon an arrange- 
ment of straight lines and angles. The face is obstinate 
and willful, the wide, straight mouth full of fun and 
caught in the very act of uttering a joke. 
Companion pieces of [43, 63]. 
Signed, lower left: “C. Peale/pinx. 1773.” Canvas, 50 Xx 
40. Three-quarter length. 
Light brown hair. Blue eyes. Russet brown coat, waist- 
coat and breeches. Gold knee buckles. Gold-headed cane. 
Kid gloves and black hat. Same mahogany table as in 
companion piece. Calf-bound book on table with red and 
black labels, gilt lettering, “Humer’s/Hist. or/ENGLAND,” 
= “VoL./V.” Background panelling with red curtain at 
ert. 


Clement B. Newbold, Phila. 


BEVERIDGE, MRS. DAVID. 


43, 63. Mary Emlen, born Dec. 19, 1746, was the 
third child of George Emlen (1718-1776), merchant, 
who married at Chesterfield Meeting, Burlington Co., 
N. J., Anne Reckless (1720-1816). The date of her 
marriage to David Beveridge (see above) is not known. 
They had no children. The latter part of her life was 
passed at ““Emlenton,” one of the country estates over- 
looking the Schuylkill River. She died Sept. 19, 1820. 
As in its companion, Peale has built this picture 
around an arrangement of straight lines and angles, but 
has softened the effect by the lightness of her dress, the 
curve of the right arm upon it, and the oval of the face 
and head, echoed again in the gilt mirror behind it. 
Companion piece of [42, 62]. 
Signed, lower left: “C. Peale/pinxt. 1773.” Canvas, 50 X 
40. Three-quarter length. 
Yellow-brown hair. Blue eyes. Dress very pale lilac 
satin over light blue quilted skirt. White cap and fichu. 
Flowers pink and white. Mahogany table. Brown and 
white check handerchief on table partly covers magazine 
with blue-gray cover and calf-bound book with red label 
lettered in gold, “Prato/Works.” Background was in 
pale olive green, with red curtain at left, gilt oval mirror 
at right. 


Clement B. Newbold, Phila. 


BIDDLE, CLEMENT. 
Soldier. Merchant. 1740-1814. (D.A.B.) 


44, 414. Col. Biddle served with distinction in the 
Trenton-Princeton campaign. His and Mrs. Biddle’s 
miniatures were painted at Valley Forge in late April of 
early May, 1778 (D.). He was at that time commis- 
sary-general of forage, under General Greene. He 
enjoyed a close relationship, through the war and after 
his return to merchantile life, with Washington. 

1778. Min. Ivory, 13% x 1%e. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Bright blue coat with brass 


buttons and buff facings. Buff waistcoat with brass 
buttons. Background 2 greenish blue. 


Miss Sophia Cadwalader, Phila. (Desc.) 
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BIDDLE, MRS. CLEMENT. 


45. Rebekah Cornell, daughter of a colonial lieutenant- 
governor and chief justice of Rhode Island, became in 
1774 the second wife of Clement Biddle. She and her 
husband exchanged miniatures at Valley Forge in the 
spring of 1778, before the opening of the campaigns of 
that year. (See above.) 


Unlocated. 


BIDDLE, JAMES. 
Naval officer. 1783-1848. (D.A.B.) 


46, 305. Peale was chary of awarding warriors a place 
in the gallery of his “Great School of Nature.” When, 
however, a Philadelphian, of literary tastes, who had 
been severely wounded in his country’s service, returned 
and was received by the city with a hero’s honors, he 
painted a portrait for the Museum and in a larger size 
than most of the Museum portraits. Capt. Biddle had 
been in command of the sloop-of-war Hornet on her last 
brilliant cruise—a namesake of the little first Hornet 
that appears in the background of Peale’s portrait of 
William Stone [836, 79]. 

He left soon after for the Columbia River, to claim 
the Oregon territory for the United States, and Peale— 
always eager to interest explorers in his Museum—may 
have painted the picture with an eye on this impending 
voyage. 

On May, 5, 1816, Peale wrote to his daughter 
Angelica that he had begun “last week” a portrait of 
“Capt. Biddle.” The presentation of the picture to 
the gallery is recorded in the Museum Accession Book, 


Dec. 31, 1816, “Capt. Biddle, painted by C. W. Peale.” 


1816. Canvas, 29 x 24. Bust. (Museum.) 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Blue coat with gilt insignia and 
white waistcoat. Red chair. Background gray-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 





BIDDLE, NICHOLAS. 
Naval Officer. 1750-1778. (D.A.B.) 


47. One of the great heroes of the first American navy, 
Capt. Biddle had the distinction of having opened his 
career in the British service and of having been, on an 
exploring cruise to the Arctic, a comrade of young 
Horatio Nelson. His meteoric career under the Ameri- 
can flag was climaxed by pitting his Randolph against 
the Yarmouth of twice her force, early in 1778. After 
a furious brief battle the Randolph blew up, only four 
of her men surviving. 

The Museum portrait of Biddle is marked in copies 
of the 1854 sale catalogue, including that of Rembrandt 
Peale, as a work of James Peale. The sharply mod- 
elled features, particularly at the corners of the mouth, 
bear out this attribution, and it may be assumed that 
the slightly larger but very similar portrait owned by 
Mrs. Wyndham R. Mayo, Phila., which shows these 
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characteristics even more clearly, is also by the younger 
painter. 

There is no record of the Museum picture until the 
catalogue of 1813, as if it had been added in answer to 
the enthusiasm which the Navy was arousing at that 
time. Neither this picture nor that which had de- 
scended in the family has the immediacy of a life por- 
trait, and it is impossible that a life portrait could have 
been painted by James Peale, who was on duty with 
the army during the only time at which a portrait could 
have been made. <A small mole on the left cheek argues 
against the possibility that the likeness is a posthumous 
one, for which a relative, perhaps, posed. 

There is strong reason to suppose that James worked 
from a life portrait by Charles Willison Peale, painted 
just before or just after the Trenton-Princeton cam- 
paign, Oct. 17—Dec. 5, 1776, or Jan. 16—Feb. 4, 1777. 
Of the latter period there is no diary record. The pic- 
ture would almost certainly have been a miniature, a 
parting gift to some member of his family, before set- 
ting sail on that last voyage. 


Unlocated. 


BINGHAM, WILLIAM. 
Financier. 1751-1804. (D.A.B.) 


48,422. A member of an established Philadelphia fam- 
ily, William Bingham acquired during the early part 
of the Revolution an immense fortune, brought in by a 
happy union of public duties and personal investment 
while he was Continental agent in the West Indies. 
Returning to Philadelphia, he married, Oct. 26, 1780, 
Anne Willing, daughter of Thomas Willing, the former 
partner of Robert Morris [g.v.]. He was a founder 
and director of the new bank, of which Willing was 
president. He was in Europe with his wife, 1784— 
1786. His later career was distinguished by service in 
Congress, in state legislature, and, until the accession 
of Jefferson, in the Senate, and by the far-reaching 
character of his investments. 

His miniature may date from his marriage. It be- 
longs to that group retained by the artist, for the iden- 
tifications of which we are dependent upon a list left by 
Rubens and Titian Peale. Why it was not purchased 
by the subject, and whether there was another which 
3inghami found more satisfactory, must remain a matter 
for conjecture. 

c. 1780. Min. Ivory, 15% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Coat stripes green and yellow. 

White waistcoat and stock. Gray background. 

Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy Collection of Mini- 
atures, Pittsburgh. 


BINGHAM, MRS. WILLIAM, AND CHILD. 


49. Peale wrote to “Mr. Bingham” Oct. 25, Nov. 11 
and again on Nov. 17, 1782, asking four guineas, the 
half price of ‘the portrait of Mrs. Bingham and child in 
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miniature.” In the last letter he notes that the price 
is less than usual where a picture includes “action in 
which hands are introduced.” 

The inference that the subject is Anne Willing Bing- 
ham (1764-1801), the sprightly, imperious, ambitious 
first lady of Philadelphia fashion, is based on the identi- 
fication of the miniature described above as William 
3ingham and on the lack of any other of the name with 
whom a clearer identification is possible. The painter’s 
urgency may be laid to his own impecunious condition 
at this time, and the contrasting wealth of his employer. 


Unlocated. 


BIRNIE, LAWRENCE. 

50. Lawrence Birnie, “Watch and clock maker from 
the city of Dublin,” advertised in the Pennsylvania 
Packet, Oct. 24, 1774, and again in the city papers, June 
25, 1775 and Nov. 25, 1777 (Prime: Arts and Crafts, 
1: 229-230). Peale’s first active service with the 
Philadelphia militia was as a lieutenant in Capt. Bir- 
nie’s company, and Peale, himself a watch and clock 
repairer, seems to have found his superior congenial 
company. In camp on the banks of the Delaware, Dec. 
17, 20, and 22, 1776, he painted Birnie’s miniature. 
Birnie, because of illness, took no active part in the 
campaign, and Peale assumed the captaincy before 
crossing the Delaware and marching into New Jersey. 
There is evidence that Birnie later changed sides in the 
contest, and took refuge within the British lines 


(C.W.P., 1: 141 n.). 
Unlocated. 


BLAIR, MR. 


51. Peale’s diary, Oct., 1778, records the receipt of 
$120 for a miniature of “Mr. Blair.” 


Unlocated. 


BLAND, THEODORICK. 

Physician, soldier and 

(D.A.B.) 

52. Dr. Bland, a graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh, began the practice of medicine in Virginia in 
1764. In 1776 he turned to a military career and 
served through the Philadelphia campaigns as Colonel 
of the 1st Continental Dragoons. A tall, handsome of- 
ficer, a model of chivalry and military correctness, he 
yet lacked that aggressive alertness which his branch 
of the service required, was relegated to minor duty, 
and resigned. In 1780 he was again in Philadelphia 
as a Member of Congress, a role much better suited to 
his talents. 

His miniature was painted on the eve of the final 
battles before Philadelphia, a keepsake for “my Patsy” 
whom he might never see again. Mrs. Bland was with 
friends in New Jersey when the army suddenly shifted 
its front to southward. 


statesman. 1742-1790. 
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Philadelphia, Aug. 24, 1777. 
My Dearest Girl, 


I have just one minute to let you know that I am well; 
that I shall leave Philadelphia in ten minutes from the date 
hereof; and to desire that you will come immediately here, 
and follow on, if the army marches towards Virginia, as 
fast as with conveniency to yourself and horses. [As re- 
gards] money, Mr. Morris will supply you with any quan- 
tity. Don’t forget my sword. The picture is finished and 
at Peale’s. You may have it by sending or calling for it. 
God bless you, my dearest; and believe me to be your ever 
loving, affectionate husband. . . . (Campbell, Charles, ed. 
The Bland Papers ...1: 62. Petersburg, [Va.], 1840.) 

Peale noted in his diary, c. Sept. 17, 1777, that since 
his return from the army on July 2 he had painted 
“miniatures of sundry persons” and only two canvases, 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wharton. 


Unlocated. 


BLODGET, WILLIAM. 


53. Peale notes in his diary at Valley Forge, April 22, 
1778, “Began a miniature of Major Blodget and worked 
on Gen. Greene’s miniature” [322]. Blodget was aide- 
de-camp and secretary to the General. Greene’s biog- 
rapher gives us a picture of the young man, “whose 
laugh always rang out fresh and clear, and who was 
always ready with his pen to sketch figures and groups, 
and make his companions laugh by a kind of hiero- 
glyphics of his own, in which part of the words were 
written out and part symbolized by figures and objects.” 
(Greene, G. W., Life of Nathanael Greene 1: 256, 
N. Y., 1878.) 


Unlocated. 


BLOOMFIELD, JOSEPH. 
Lawyer, soldier, politician. 1753-1823. (D.A.B.) 


54. In 1777, when Peale painted his portrait, Bloom- 
field was Major in the 3rd New Jersey Regiment, and 
Deputy Judge-advocate-general of the Continental 
Army. He resigned from military service Oct. 29, 
1778, in order to marry Mary Mcllvaine, whose por- 
trait is listed below, and this portrait of himself must 
have been an’ engagement miniature for her to wear. 
The only record of it appears in Major Bloomfield’s 
manuscript journal: “April 4, 1777 . . . had his por- 
trait drawn by Mr. Peale, now in possession of Miss 
McIlvaine of Bristol” (American Art Association Sale 
Catalogue, April 8-9, 1926, p. 8). 

After the war, Bloomfield became Mayor of Burling- 
ton, member of the state legislature, Governor of the 
state, and, later, member of Congress, serving also as 
Brigadier General in the War of 1812. He was a 
strong Jeffersonian, and was remembered as a benevo- 
lent, courteous, sensible man, who disliked the titles 
that accompanied his offices and persisted, in later years, 
in old-fashioned forms of dress, ruffles, powder and 
queue. 


Unlocated. 
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BLOOMFIELD, MRS. JOSEPH. 


55, 137. Mary, the daughter of William and Ann 
Emerson McIlvaine, became in 1778 the wife of Major 
Joseph Bloomfield, of the Continental Army (see 
above). She died in 1818. 

This portrait, painted at the close of the war, shows 
some of the characteristics of both Peale’s Colonial and 
Post-Revolutionary periods. It still holds the charm of 
his earlier work, and his combination of silvery white, 
pale flesh tint and pale blue against a dark background 
adds a romantic feeling to the sweetness of the face. 

After the subject’s death and General Bloomfield’s 
remarriage, the painting was returned to her father, 
and has remained in his family. 


Signed, lower left: “C W_ Peale/pinx. 1783.” Canvas, 
30% X 25. Half length. 

Powdered hair dressed with pearls and white veil embroi- 

dered with white silk. Dark eyes. Gray-white dress with 

white embroidery, white kid gloves and fan. The large 

ribbons at bosom and sleeve are blue, embroidered in white. 


H,. Evan Taylor, Phila. (Desc.) 


BLOUNT, JOHN GRAY. 


56. A miniature of John Gray Blount, of the promi- 
nent North Carolina family, is illustrated in Art in 
America 24: 40, 1936. It is in Peale’s style, c. 1782, 
although the elongated oval is unusual in his work as 
is the lack of any background behind the head—sug- 
gesting that the ivory has been cut down to its present 
size, 14%, X 1\. 


Unlocated. 


BOARDMAN, ELIZABETH CROCKER. See 
Clerc, Mrs. Laurent, and Daughter. 


BOGERT, CORNELIUS J. 


57. Cornelius Bogert, usually called Cornelius J. Bo- 
gert, was born Oct. 13, 1754, the son of John Bogert, 
Jr., and Abigail Quick. His father subsequently mar- 
ried Mrs. Abraham Brasher (Elisabeth Dally), the 
grandmother of the second Mrs. Peale, and the Bogerts 
were members of the DePeyster family circle, being 
cousins of Mrs. John DePeyster [q.v.| and connections 
of the Roosevelt family. Cornelius was a graduate of 
Kings (Columbia) College in the class of 1773, and a 
member of the New York Bar. By his first wife, Ann 
Murray, whom he married Feb. 26, 1772, he had a son 
and a daughter. She must have died soon after the 
incident related below, for in 1795 her husband took a 
second wife, a widow, Mrs. Susannah Bartlett. He 
died at Jamaica, L. I., Feb. 16, 1832. 

The account of his miniature of Cornelius Bogert 
fills several pages in Peale’s diary. It was painted for 
the daughter, Abigail—Miss Abby”—with attendant 
circumstances highly puzzling and distressing to the 
artist. 
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{[Sunday, June 10, 1792]. In the afternoon Mr. Cor- 
nelius Bogert sent for me, and agrees to sit for his portrait 
in miniature—his daughter having often asked him for his 
picture. He never would consent to have it done. The 
request being now repeated, he [began] to banter her by 
saying that she only wanted it as a trinket, on which a tear 
starting in her eye, thus beauty in distress softened the 
heart and forced a consent that I should be immediately 





employed. I made the beginning this evening, and at 7 
o’clock the 
llth. had a second setting. ... 


12. Worked on the background of the miniature. . 

13th. . . . Took a short setting of Mr. Bogert. 

14th. Began at 7 o’clock to work on Mr. Bogert’s pic- 
ture. Took a small respite at noon and after dinner had 
another setting. ... 

16. Finished Mr. Bogert picture and recd. the pay for 
it, i.e. 14 guineas. They appeared perfectly satisfied with 
the likeness at this time, but said they imagined I was to 
have it set for them, supposing that I did such business 
myself—said that Mr. Ramage did so... . 

17. (Sunday) Finished Brother John DePeyster pic- 
ture, and went by invitation to dine at Mr. Bogert’s with 
Mrs. Peale. The first thing said after the usual salutation 
[was] to ask for the picture of Mr. Bogert, which I deliv- 
ered, and Mrs. Bogert immediately began saying it was not 
in the least like. Mr. Bogert said he thought it very like. 
Mrs. Bogert persisted that it was not like, but like a Mr. 

I thought that whether like or not, it was not 
very polite in Mrs. Bogert to find so much fault at a mo- 
ment when I accompanied Mrs. Peale on their particular 
invitation to dine with them, to give me so severe an over- 
hauling for not mak[ing] a better picture, for which I was 
paid the day before. 

An offer to make alterations met with no favor. 
Again that same evening and later at one social gather- 
ing after another poor Peale repeatedly encountered the 
lady, she informing all and sundry that the picture was 
no likeness and “not worth 2 pence.” The rest of the 
family rallied to his support, while he spluttered his 
feelings into his diary, worried, humiliated and indig- 
nant, sometimes calling the miniature “one of the best 
of my works,” and again, “not so strikingly like as I 
could wish it, or as my pictures most commonly are, yet 
it is a high finished picture, and a picture which the 
more looked at would more and more be thought bet- 
ter of.” 


Unlocated. 


BONAPARTE, CHARLOTTE. See Bonaparte, Jo- 
seph. 


BONAPARTE, JOSEPH. 


58, 348. The elder brother of Napoleon and former 
King of Spain sought a refuge in America after Water- 
loo. He was in this country, chiefly in Philadelphia 
and at his estate near Bordentown, N. J., 1815-1832, 
1837-1841. Here he was known by the title of Comte 
de Siarvilliers. Born in 1768, he was a man of fifty-six 
when Peale painted his portrait. He died in Italy in 
1844. 

Peale clung with peculiar tenacity to his admiration 
of the Bonapartist regime and the belief that it had 
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carried on the best principles of the French Revolution. 
The good impression which ex-King Joseph made upon 
Americans strengthened his conviction. To confirm 
it further, Prince Charles Lucien Bonaparte, who had 
married his cousin, Joseph’s daughter Zenaide, had be- 
gun the study of ornithology on the Bordentown estate 
and had been associated with Titian Peale in his work. 
Joseph was elected to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety April 18, 1823, and it was probably here that Peale 
first sought an opportunity to paint his portrait for the 
Museum. He may also have been influenced in wish- 
ing to have the portrait by rumors of possible revolution 
against the Bourbons. Napoleon was dead, and among 
others, Lafayette, who was to visit America in 1824, 
favored a constitutional monarchy under the affable, 
easy-going Joseph. 

Peale wrote from Philadelphia to his son Rubens, 
Feb. 21, 1824: 


I have begun a portrait of Count Villiers, which I am 
obliged to paint at his house, although it is not so con- 
venient as it would be at my painting-room, nor is he a 
sitter of much patience. Yet by my utmost exertions I 
shall get through my work with some eclat for the family 
seems much pleased with the picture. His daughter who 
has talents for painting asked me if I would paint her pic- 
ture, and said she thought that I could paint a likeness of 
her. I promised to do it, but requested her to set at my 
painting room, as being more convenient. She is to set 
this week and tomorrow I shall take the last setting of her 
father. 


And again to Rubens, March 7: 


Yesterday I took the last setting of Count Survilliers, a 
business I am glad to have made a finish [of]. I have been 
anxious to make a fine portrait of him, and perhaps I shall 
succeed as well as any other painter could do, for a more 
impatient sitter I have not met with. But what has made 
it more difficult is my want of conversation, for my deaf- 
ness is a great obstacle to undertake to communicate my 
ideas as I cannot make the person I would converse with 
repeat again and again what they say. Prince Charles, his 
son-in-law, told me that a hundred pictures had been taken 
of his uncle and not one of them was so like as mine. So 
far is complimentary, but in fact, I would have made a fine 
picture of him if he had been a better sitter. He is a hand- 
some man. 


The portrait was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy in that year. 

It was Joseph’s daughter Charlotte, who later mar- 
ried Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon 
III, who had proposed a portrait of herself. There is 
no evidence, however, that the picture was actually 
painted. A feminine contemporary describes her as 
“in size a dwarf and excessively ugly.” (Macartney, 
C. E. & Dorrance, G., The Bonapartes in America, 45, 
Phila., Dorrance, 1939.) 


1824. Canvas, 30 x 24. Half length. (Museum) 

Very dark brown hair. Dark blue eyes. Black coat with 
gilt buttons and white vest. Gilt sofa upholstered in red- 
brown. Background, at left green-gray wall, at right red 


curtain and marble column. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila, 
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BOND, MRS. RICHARD. See Key, Susannah G. 
BORDEN, ANN. Sce Hopkinson, Mrs. Francis. 


BORDLEY, ELIZABETH. 


59, 10. Elizabeth Bordley, sister of John Beale Bord- 
ley [g.v.|, was born in 1717 in the old family home at 
Annapolis. Her early life was spent here with her 
brother Stephen, who at his death bequeathed the place 
to her. It was here that Peale sent the painting which 
induced John Beale Bordley to raise a subscription that 
would send the painter to London for study. Much of 
the latter part of her life was passed at this younger 
brother’s plantation on Wye Island. She died Nov. 28, 
1789. 

“In her youth,” as she is quaintly described by her 
niece, 
she was considered handsome and was much admired. Her 
conduct through life obtained for her the highest respect, 
and she was greatly beloved for the gentleness and benevo- 
lence of her disposition. Several eligible offers of marriage 
were made to her, but she was never persuaded to marry. 
When young she had given the first affection of her heart 
to an amiable and exemplary young man, who died in Eng- 
land, and though she “never told her love,” this was gener- 
ally understood to be the cause of her remaining single. 
After her death, some verses and other tender tokens from 
her parting lover were found still faithfully preserved in 
a pocket-book, which had been scrupulously concealed from 
common view. This fond fidelity did not at all depress 
her mind or cloud her brow; she was remarkable for being 
always serene and cheerful, temperate in all her habits, difh- 
dent of herself, pleased with social life and its innocent 
amusements, and contributing always her full share towards 
promoting the gayety and happiness of young persons. 
(Gibson, Elizabeth Bordley: biographical Sketches of the 
Bordley Family . . . 52, Phila., 1865.) 

Peale’s portrait, painted in 1770, is included in his 
list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). The background 
and drapery have an appearance of having been par- 
tially repainted by Peale at a later date, perhaps in 1790, 
at Wye Island. The background shows a view of the 
old Annapolis home, where the portrait was undoubt- 
edly painted. 

Companion piece of [883, 11]. 

Signed, on back: “Eliz. Bordley/Aet. 53/C.W.Peale 

Pinxit/1770.” Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Brown hair. Dark eyes. Dress a russet taffeta set off 
with white lace and pearls. Background, at left, a marble 
urn with figures and overhanging foliage; at right, a 
landscape. 


Dr. James Bordley, Balt. 
BORDLEY, ELIZABETH. See Gibson, Mrs. James. 


BORDLEY, JOHN. 


60. Peale’s earliest journal contains a note written in 
1766 before sailing for London, “Memorandums for 
England. Miss Betsey Bordley desires if I go near 
Bristol to call on William Stephenson who married the 
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[word omitted] of Mr. John Bordley and copy the sd. 
Mr. Bordley’s portrait.” In 1767, very shortly. after 
his arrival, Peale wrote to John Beale Bordley [g.v.], 
“T have waited on Mr. [Edmond] Jenings [q.v.| who 
received me in a very courteous manner and promised 
to do me all the services he can. I mentioned to him 
that I wanted to copy Mr. John B y’s picture. He 
told me he was intimate with Mr. & Mrs. Stevens and 
would get it for me, would write Mrs. Stevens on 
purpose.” 

A diary note, May, 1767, “To frame and glass for 
Mr. Bordley’s picture, 7.6,” may refer to this, or to 


67, 7]. 


Unlocated. 





BORDLEY, JOHN BEALE. 
Lawyer and agriculturist. 1727-1804. (D.A.B.) 


This man was Peale’s dearest friend. No other had 
so profound an influence upon his career. Bordley’s 
was that sort of modest and retiring nature which is 
combined with warmth of heart and sympathy for oth- 
ers. As a lawyer he held important judgeships in a 
colony whose legal profession was distinguished by such 
men as Samuel Chase, Thomas Johnson, and William 
Paca |qq.v.].. He was a member of the Maryland 
Council through the stormy administration of Sir Rob- 
ert Eden |[q.v.]. But his gentle, unaggressive disposi- 
tion unsuited him for law or politics. In 1770 he and 
his brother-in-law, William Paca, had inherited Wye 
Island, Queen Anne’s Co., and from then on Bordley 
gradually withdrew from public life to the more natural 
role oi a country gentleman. He made “The Vine- 
yards” a scientific, self-sustaining farm. He had al- 
ways been close to Philadelphia society, particularly 
those, such as the Cadwaladers |gq.v.| of Maryland 
background. In 1783 he was elected to the American 
Philosophical Society. In 1785 he founded the Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, whose mem- 
bership included George Clymer, Tench Francis, Gou- 
verneur and Robert Morris, Timothy Pickering, Benja- 
min Rush, and Charles Thomson |gqq.v.], and which 
was the culmination of his work at Wye Island. In 
1791 Bordley removed permanently to the city, living 
quietly, writing on agriculture and economics, until his 
death thirteen years later. He had been, with the 
Peales, a member of St. Peter’s Church, and lies buried 
in the churchyard there. 

The relationship between Bordley and Peale had 
begun very early. Bordley, posthumous son of an 
attorney-general of the province, had been left as a 
child of ten in the care of an aunt, his mother remarry- 
ing and going to England, whence she never returned. 
The boy was sent to the school at Chestertown kept by 
Charles Peale, and it was his fondness for this gentle 
and lovable—if not wholly worthy—master that gave 
Bordley his first interest in Charles Willson Peale. It 
was Bordley who initiated the subscription that sent 
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the young man to London for study. There Bordley’s 
half-brother, Edmond Jenings |g.v.], took over as 
friend and advisor. Throughout the painter’s career 
one can trace friends and patronage to Bordley. Bord- 
ley’s introductions enabled him to establish himself at 
Philadelphia and, when he had lost popularity there as 
an artist, he had still the same encouragement on the 
Eastern Shore. 

After Peale’s return from London the two painted 
together, and, though Bordley seems to have retained 
as worthy of preservation only one canvas, a landscape, 
now lost, his interest in painting continued and _ his 
grandson, of the same name, became a portrait painter 
of repute. Bordley shared Peale’s love of music, and 
we find the painter bringing his home-made “sticcado” 
out to the Island in 1791 to play to his friend. Dis- 
liking tobacco, Bordley had changed from that crop to 
wheat on his plantation, and rather than distill strong 
liquor for his people, brewed only mild beer—temperate 
tastes that can be found echoed even more strongly in 
Peale’s “rules of health.” 





In stature, [as his daughter described him] Mr. Bordley 
was five feet ten inches; his limbs stout and well set, indica- 
tive of strength, and well proportioned; his carriage was, 
until bent with age and pain, remarkably erect, but not stiff; 
his deportment at once pleasing and commanding; his hair 
dark but not black; his complexion a clear and ruddy 
brown; his forehead high, full and fair; his eyes dark gray; 
his eyebrows thick and arched. His countenance was the 
honest index of his feelings, and, like them, controlled by 
good sense but not by artifice. As he was prone to be 
pleased with others and interested in all around him, so a 
certain lighted-up smile of good humor rewarded those who 
were the occasion of it. (Gibson, Elizabeth Bordley, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Bordley Family, 143, Phila., 
1865.) 


61. As a final good office, Edmond Jenings ordered 
full-length portraits of his American friends, John 
Dickinson [217, 23] and Bordley. He had asked that 
typical American landscapes and flora be put in their 
backgrounds, to remind him of his native country. 
That of Bordley was sent to England in April, 1771. 
Peale, writing to Jenings at that time, mentions only 
one feature of the picture, the only one he thought 
needed a word of explanation. It is indeed a marked 
example of the curiously inappropriate matter that this 
painter sometimes introduced into his backgrounds. 


I will only mention a weed with a white flower and a 
burr that contains the seed. This weed [is] vulgarly called 
gemson, from Jamestown (Virginia) where they were in 
abundance on the first settling of that place. I have heard 
of children eating a few seeds and a few hours after was 
raving mad. It acts in the most violent manner and causes 
death. 


Unlocated. 


62,405. At Annapolis, on Oct. 21, 1775, Peale “put a 
glass and set Mr. Bordley’s picture” (D.). This ap- 
pears to refer to a miniature of Bordley, but is con- 
firmed by no other reference. 
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At Philadelphia, Aug. 9, 1776, he “began a mini- 
ature of Mr. B. Bordley.” He worked on it, Aug. 12, 
29 and 31. On Sept. 8 he received £ 20.5 from Bordley 
(D.), indicating that payment for some other work was 
included, perhaps the Mifflin miniatures [545, 546]. 

An early miniature was given to Peale, probably by 
Sarah Turner |gq.v.] after Bordley’s death in 1804, 
He, in turn, gave it to Bordley’s daughter, Henrietta 
Maria, Mrs. David Ross, enclosed with a letter of Oct. 
26, 1824—“‘a miniature picture of my dear friend your 
father—which I have had so long in my possession that 
I cannot remember how I came by it—but I believe I 
had it from Miss Sarah Turner, why or wherefore I 
know not.” 

We have, therefore, possibly three miniatures of 
3ordley, possibly only one. One miniature of this pe- 
riod has survived. Formerly identified as John F. 
Mifflin (see [545]), its identification as Bordley is 
based on likeness, the apparent age of the subject and 
its descent in the Bordley family. 





1776. Min. Ivory, 1%x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Gray-blue eyes. Very deep purple coat, 
the paint very thickly applied. Background gray-blue. In 
very plain gold setting as a pendant with the later addition 
of an upright brooch pin. 
F. Sims McGrath, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 
63, 234. At Wye Island, Jan. 13, 1790, Peale began a 
“head size” portrait of Bordley, which he finished 
“about the 20th” (D.). It was his last work before 
returning to Philadelphia and is recorded both in the 
body of the diary and in a list of the journey’s paintings 
and receipts jotted down on a front page. The line of 
evidence is perhaps a rather fine one, but this, of the 
two portraits of Bordley painted in 1790, may be iden- 
tified as that inscribed upon the back, “John Beale 
Bordley Esq. Aged 63. Painted 1790 by C.W.Peale.” 
For Bordley, born Feb. 1, 1727, 0.s. (Feb. 11, n.s.), 
would have been still sixty-three in January, and would 
have turned sixty-four when the second picture was 
made that autumn. This first is a companion piece to 
that of Mrs. Bordley which is similarly inscribed and 
has remained in the same ownership. 

Companion piece of [66, 232]. 
Signed, on back, as above. Canvas, 26 19%. Bust. 
White hair. Gray eyes. Blue coat with brass buttons. 
Background brownish green. 


Estate of Mrs. Roland S. Morris, Phila. (Desc.) 


64. At Wye Island, Aug. 19, 1790, Peale began an- 
other portrait of his friend, painted “the first coloring 
of face and drapery, which is esteemed very like” (D.). 
It was finished in the week of Sept. 5, and payment for 
it, “Mr. Bordley head,” is included in a list of work 
done and receipts at the back of the diary. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this and the Museum portrait [65, 
233] were replicas. 

Unlocated. 
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65, 233. Thomas J. Bryan, the most discriminating 
purchaser at the sale of Peale’s gallery in 1854, as- 
suredly bought the portrait of Bordley for the touching, 
delicate revelation of character it holds. The picture 
may be «assumed to be a replica, painted at the same 
time, of that of Aug.—Sept., 1790 [64]. As it is not 
listed in any of the Museum catalogues but that of the 
sale in 1854, one must infer that the painter, until his 
death, kept this portrait in his own home. 

1790. Canvas, 23% x20. Bust. (Museum) 

White hair. Gray-blue eyes. Light green coat and yellow 
waistcoat. Background a grayish brown, slightly ruddy 
in lighter area. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


BORDLEY, MRS. JOHN BEALE. 

66, 232. Sarah, daughter of William Fishbourne who 
was Mayor of Philadelphia from 1718 to 1722, grew up 
on the Maryland plantation of her mother’s second hus- 
band, John Galloway. She was sent to Philadelphia, 
for better schooling, at the age of thirteen, in 1745 or 
1746, and there also superintended the education of a 
younger sister. She married John Mifflin, a wealthy 
merchant, a councilman, alderman, justice of the peace, 
provincial councillor and trustee of the College of Phila- 
delphia. Her son, John F. Mifflin, handled Peale’s 
legal business in later years. Gov. Thomas Mifflin 
[g.v.] was step-son. Left a widow, she married John 
Beale Bordley on Oct. 8, 1776. They had one child, 
Elizabeth, whose portrait [295] was painted jointly by 
C. W. and Rembrandt Peale. 

An inscription on the back, apparently by the artist, 
is reported to read, “Mrs. Sarah Bordley, aged 54/yrs. 
7 m./painted May 31. A. 1788 by C. W. Peale.” In 
inscribing the back of a canvas, Peale characteristically 
gave the age of the sitter in this manner, but his diary 
proves the date for the painting impossible. It must 
have been misread for Nov. 31, 1789, The diary re- 
cords payment for two “head size” portraits painted 
between Nov. 3, 1789 and Jan. 26, 1790. Peale’s Auto- 
biography testifies that both Mr. and Mrs. Bordley were 
painted on this trip. The diary record is incomplete 
through Nov.—Dec., 1789, and one may assume that 
the portrait of Mrs. Bordley was painted at this time, 
that of her husband begun a few weeks later, and the 
pair intended for their only child, Elizabeth [g.v.]. 

Companion piece of [63, 234]. 

1789. Signed, as above. Canvas, 25x 19%. Bust. 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Russet dress with white collar. 
Background green-brown. 


Estate of Mrs. Roland S. Morris, Phila. 


BORDLEY, MATTHIAS AND THOMAS. 


By his first wife, Margaret Chew (1735-1773), John 
Beale Bordley [q.v.]. had five children, Margaret 
Chew, Thomas, Matthias, Henrietta Maria, and John. 
The three last lived to marry and present him with 
grandchildren. Thomas and Matthias were sent to 


(Desc. ) 
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England in 1767 to be educated under the care of Ed- 
mond Jenings [q.v.], who had simultaneously an eye 
upon the studies of Charles Willson Peale. Thomas 
was then twelve and Matthias ten. After suitable 
preparation with a clergyman tutor, the boys were sent 
to Eton. There Thomas died of consumption in 1771. 
Matthias returned in time to Maryland, carried on his 
father’s interest in painting and became an amateur 
artist of ability. He remained in charge of the Wye 
Island estate when his father removed to Philadelphia. 


67, 7. Peale’s miniature of the two boys in one piece 
must have been painted upon their first arrival in Lon- 
don. It shows them standing amid classic accessories, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral dome rising in the background and 
a bust of Minerva on the table beside them. It was 
included in the ninth exhibition of the Society of Artists, 
London, 1768 (see [1035-1037]). A note in Peale’s 
London diary, May, 1767, “To frame and glass for Mr. 
Bordley’s picture, 7.6,” may refer to this miniature or 
to [60]. 
Companion piece of [763]. 


1767. Min. Ivory, 34% 4%. Half length. 

Matthias: Holds open book. Eyes toward spectator. 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Reddish brown suit. Thomas: 
Hair slightly darker brown. Blue eyes. Yellow suit. 


Background at left, bust of Minerva, center and right, sky 
and dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Murray Lloyd Goldsborough, Lakeland, Fla. 


68, 8. A canvas of the two boys was painted in Mary- 
land for their father, after the death of Thomas and 
while Matthias was still at Eton. It was, therefore, 
one of those portraits painted, like that of Mary Ridgely 
[731, 64], from his own or others’ recollection, and 
which, freed from the presence of the immediate model, 
possess a certain imaginative charm of their own. He 
had his miniature to work from, and the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, who had doubtless been a tutor to the boys, 
assisted him. On Aug. 15, 1771, he wrote to the father 
that he had finished “the boys’ portraits, to be num- 
bered among my best pieces, much to Mr. Boucher’s 
liking.” It is indeed a charming memorial and, com- 
pared to the earlier portraits, a monument to the matur- 
ing of the artist’s style. 

When leaving Annapolis for Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 
1775, Peale listed “Mr. Bordley’s Children” among pic- 
tures left to be called for by their owners, indicating 
that this had been kept as an exhibition piece in his 
studio (D.). 


( Desc.) 


1771. Canvas, c. 2415. Full-length. 
Lady Frances Hadfield, London, England. ( Desc.) 
BOUDINOT, ELIAS. 

Lawyer. Statesman. 1740-1821. (D.A.B.) 


69, 138. During the Revolution, Boudinot, an erudite 
and wealthy patriot, enjoyed the confidence of Wash- 
ington and of the Continental Congress. He rose to 
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the presidency of Congress, and became also its secre- 
tary of foreign affairs. After the war, he joined the 
Federalist group. Washington appointed him Director 
of the United Statés Mint, when that post was the cen- 
ter of an unpleasant controversy and a man of unques- 
tionable integrity and ability needed for it. He after- 
ward retired to his home at Burlington, N.J., and to 
the study of religious philosophy. 

There is every reason why Boudinot’s would be one 
of the first portraits chosen by Peale for his gallery of 
eminent men. He was tall, handsome, and distin- 
guished—qualities that, not possessing them himself, 
the painter greatly admired. He was a Huguenot, and 
Peale was immensely proud of his own thin strain of 
Huguenot blood. Like Peale, he was both highly emo- 
tional, and a defender of the rational approach, a liberal 
in religion, a student of natural history, a man of peace. 
He despised what he had called, on first entering Revo- 
tionary affairs, the “boisterous, noisy, fatiguing, un- 
natural and disrelishing state of war and slaughter.” 

The first record of the Museum portrait is in the 
Freeman’s Journal of Oct. 13, 1784, the earliest list of 
Peale’s “collection of great men.” It is a stronger por- 
trait than the later formal half-length [70, 139]. 

c. 1782. Canvas, 23% X19%. Bust. (Museum) 


Hair powdered white. Brown eyes. Blue coat. 
ground olive green, unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


Back- 


BOUDINOT, ELIAS. 


70, 139. Boudinot holds a paper in his hand inscribed, 
“Proclamation of Peace with Great Britain, 1783.” On 
papers in the lower right hand corner are written, “Con- 
federation,” “Treaty with the United Netherlands,” and 
“Treaty with Sweden.” These documents represent 
what both painter and subject felt to be the crowning 
accomplishments of a distinguished public career. No 
one received more gratefully the news of peace than did 
Peale, while Boudinot took far more pride in his part 
in ending the war than in what he had done to prosecute 
it. Perhaps in the very formality and earnestness with 
which he approached his task, the painter has failed to 
make as clear or as strong a characterization as in the 
picture painted for his own collection. 
Companion piece of [71, 140]. 
Signed: “C W Peale pinxt 1784.” 
Half length. 


Mrs. Landon K. Thorne. 


Canvas, 25 X 30. 


BOUDINOT, MRS. ELIAS. 


71, 140. On April 21, 1762, after a courtship in which 
the happy pair corresponded over the pseudonyms of 
“Eugenia” and “Narcissus,” Hannah Stockton became 
the wife of Elias Boudinot. Her brother, Richard 
Stockton (1730-1781), a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, married Annis, sister of Elias Boudinot. 
Mrs. Boudinot was born in 1736, and died in 1808. 
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The portrait’s interest is as a meticulous study in 
costume. The smile is unreal. The pages of the open 
book are turned away from the fair reader so that the 
spectator can see that she has been perusing Thomson’s 
Seasons, at the lines on “Winter”—thus revealing, in 
all probability, the time of year at which the picture was 
made (see [8, 4]). Its awkardness and artificiality 
suggest that it may belong to the lost early work of 
James Peale. 


Companion piece of [70, 139]. 
c. 1784. Canvas, 25 x 30. Half length. 
Mrs. Landon K. Thorne. 


BOURNE, CAPT. 


72. Peale wrote to John Beale Bordley [q.v.] from 
Philadelphia, Nov. 20, 1771, “To amuse myself till the 
public can know I am in town, I have finished the heads 
of Mr. Bourne and his Lady, who have been very 
obliging in coming to the city for that purpose. I told 
Mr. Bourne it was your desire to have their portraits.” 
In a letter of Dec. 27, he refers to his sitter as “Captain 
Bourne,” suggesting that the subject may have been 
Capt. Obadiah Bourne, a former privateersman of the 
French and Indian War. Only the heads, however, 
were finished, and years later, June 23, 1811, Peale 
noted in his diary, “Find Mr. and Mrs. Leach are . 
the only relations of Mr. and Mrs. Bourne. . . . I have 
in contemplation to give the pictures to Mrs. Leach.” 


Unlocated. 


BOURNE, MRS. 
73. See above. 


Unlocated. 


BOWLY, DANIEL. 


74, 193. Daniel Bowly, of ‘‘Furley Hall’ on Bowly’s 
Lane, Baltimore, was born in 1743, the son of Capt. 
Daniel Bowly (1695-1745) of Anne Arundel and Balti- 
more Cos. and of Elizabeth Lux. He was an ensign 
in the Baltimore militia during the Revolution, belonged, 
with Peale’s brother-in-law, Nathaniel Ramsay [q.v.], 
to the notorious Whig Club, was Commissioner of the 
town, 1771-1798 and was elected a state senator in 
1786, 1789, and 1791. In 1785 he built “Bowly’s 
Wharf” on the waterfront, and among his various 
offices was that of Warden of the Port. 

This advertisement appears in the Maryland Journal 
of Baltimore, April 11, 1788: 


MR. PEALE, Portrait Painter, expecting to leave Balti- 
more-Town shortly, respectfully informs the Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that his Portraits may be seen every day, at 
his room in Daniel Bowly, Esqr’s. Buildings, in Water- 
Street, between South and Commerce-Street. 

The painter was there until June, returning again 
from Philadelphia late in August. On Sept. 17, he 
noted in his dairy, 
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I began the second coloring of Mr. Boyley’s portrait which 
I had begun by candlelight last winter. I dined with him 
in company of Mr. Hews [Christopher Hughes gq.v.] near 
Susquehanna, who promised to give a considerable job at 
painting next summer. The company staying with Mr. 
Boiley prevents him from continuing his setting for the 
picture. I paint the background. 

Unable, apparently, to finish at once the portrait of 
so busy a subject, Peale brought it back with him to 
Philadelphia where he may have finished it, June 8, 
1791, among other preparations for his wedding trip to 
Maryland (see Bailey, Mr. [14|). Being one of his 
few candlelight pieces, the portrait was probably painted 
partly as an exhibition of skill, partly in return for 
Bowly’s hospitality. The canvas appears now to have 
been cut down from a lager size. 

1788. Canvas, 16 x 12™e. Head. 
Dark hair. Dark gray eyes. Reddish brown coat. Back- 
ground dark olive brown. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 
BOYD, ALEXANDER. See Boyd, [John?}. 


BOYD, [JOHN?]. 


75. On Dec. 17, 1776, in camp at Bristol, Peale began 
miniatures of Captain Birnie, commanding his own 
company, and of “Captain Boyd.” In 1777, the muster 
rolls of the Philadelphia militia list John Boyd as 
Major of the 2nd Battalion in which Peale was then a 
captain, and he is probably the subject of this portrait. 
One other officer of the city troops, Alexander Boyd, 
may have ranked as Captain in the Trenton-Princeton 
campaign. 


Unlocated. 


BRADFORD, RICHARD H. 


76, 311. One of the most delightful aspects of Charles 
Willson Peale’s character is the manner in which he won 
the friendship of men in the medical profession while 
at the same time disagreeing heartily with much ac- 
cepted medical practice and liberally advancing theories 
of his own. The physicians, on their part, were ready 
to admit the good sense in his doctrine, while he put 
his points of difference too lightly and pleasantly to 
admit argument. Dr. Bradford owned estates in 
Nansemond Co., Va., and held a seat in the House of 
Delegates from that district for two terms, 1816-1818. 
He travelled widely and appears to have stayed at 
“Belfield” during his Philadelphia visits. Peale wrote 
to him, March 26, 1816, expressing a hope of seeing him 
that summer. Ina letter of April 18, 1824 he mentions 
that Dr. Bradford is leaving for Baltimore the next day. 

William T. Barry, Postmaster General of the United 
States, wrote from Washington to his daughter, Mrs. 
Taylor of Kentucky, June 11, 1829, referring to the ill- 
ness of his son, Armistead Barry, “I have at once 
consulted ard placed him under the care of Dr. Brad- 
ford, of Richmond, Va. who is here with the family of 
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the Secretary of the Navy; a man of fortune and said 
to be one of the most eminent and experienced physicians 
in the United States” (William and Mary College 
Quart., 1st ser., 13: 241). 

Dr. Bradford left but slight record of his career. 
Yet there could scarcely be any clearer revelation of the 
man than is contained in this immediate, dignified im- 
pression of friend on friend. 

The portrait has an early inscription on the back, 


“Dr. R. H. Bradford.” 


c. 1817. Canvas, 30 x 24. Half length. 

Iron-gray hair. Blue eyes. Black coat. White waist- 
coat. Calf-bound book with red label. Chair back red 
with brass rosette. Background dark olive greén, lighter 
behind head, red curtain at left. 


Lester Hoadley Sellers, Radnor, Penna. 


BRADFORD, WILLIAM. 
Jurist. 1755-1795. (D.A.B.) 


77, 136. <A son of “the patriot printer” of the same 
name, William Bradford interrupted his legal studies 
to enter the army, taking part in the Philadelphia cam- 
paigns. Through the influence of Joseph Reed [¢.v.] 
he was appointed in 1780 to succeed Jonathan D. 
Sergeant [g.v.] as attorney-general of Pennsylvania. 
Gen. Thomas Mifflin [q.v.] advanced him to the 
supreme court of the state. He was a trusted friend 
and advisor of Washington. His wife was the only 
daughter of Elias Boudinot [q.v.]. 

Peale wrote to William Bradford, April 2, 1783, 
“hoping it will be convenient to you to send me five 
guineas.” He was then building his new gallery and 
collecting payment for all his own work as soon as 
possible after completion. It is probable the portrait 
had been finished but a short while before. 

1783. Canvas, 29 x 24. Half length. 
Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Black coat and waistcoat. 


Background at left, dark réd-brown curtain, at right, very 
dark brown. 


Willing Spencer, Aiken, S.C. (Desc.) 
78. 


Min. Ivory, 2 x 1%. 
Three-quarters to right. 


Mrs. Clyde V.. Simpson. 


BRANT, JOSEPH (THAYENDANEGEA). 
Indian chief. 1742-1807. (D.A.B.) 


79, 253. When an Indian warrior meets respectably 
the standards of both Christian civilization and forest 
warfare, the contrast shocks the white man, in whom, 
however, the same inconsistency might pass unnoticed. 
Joseph Brant was educated at Dr. Eleazer Wheelock’s 
school for Indian children at Lebanon, Conn. He be- 
came a convert to Anglicanism, translated a number of 
religious works into his native dialect, and remained 


Te 
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throughout his life a pillar of the Church. Early in the 
Revolution he had gone to London, had been entertained 
by Boswell and others, and painted by Romney. He 
spoke and wrote excellent English, had the manners 
and sophistication of the best society, to which were 
added common sense and a bright vein of humor. His 
importance, however, is as a chief of the Six Nations. 
He held a captain’s commission in the British army, but 
during the war led his own people as War Chief, headed 
all St. Leger’s Indians on that expedition, fought with 
furious courage at Oriskany, planned the horrible 
Cherry Valley massacre and ravaged southern New 
York with his raiding warriors. 

After the war, Brant tried to reach a territorial 
agreement with the United States, failed, went to Eng- 
land in 1785 where he obtained an indemnity for the 
losses suffered by his tribe, and, receiving also lands 
in Canada, took up the new British policy of hindering 
American westward expansion. He aided in the de- 
feat of Arthur St. Clair [q.v.] in 1791, and is said to 
have been the actual leader in the battle. He was at the 
Philadelphia conference in 1792, where Timothy Picker- 
ing, whose portrait [689, 254] contrasts so interestingly 
with his own, made a sincere effort to found an enlight- 
ened Indian policy. In Brant he might have found a 
sympathetic ally, had he not been defeated by the cynical 
efforts of others in the administration. “I was offered 
a thousand guineas down,” Brant wrote contemptuously, 
“and to have the half-pay and pension I receive from 
Great Britain doubled, merely on condition that I would 
use my endeavors to bring about a peace, but this I 
rejected.” (Wood, L. A., The War Chief of the Six 
Nations, 122. Toronto, Brook, 1914.) 

Brant came to Philadelphia again early in the summer 
of 1797, and since Peale’s portrait is not listed in his 
catalogue of 1795 and this was Brant’s last visit, it 
must have been painted at this time. He commented 
briefly on his stay in the city in writing to a friend, 
July 2, 1797. “In the first place, I met with a very 
cool reception in that I did not see any of the great men 
at Philadelphia” (Stone, Wm. L., Life of Joseph Brant 
... 2: 453-454, N. Y., 1838). His biographer con- 
siders the statement a strange one, in that he was guest 
of honor at at least one gathering of notables, a dinner 
given by Senator Aaron Burr, at which, among others, 
Volney [g.v.], Talleyrand, and the French minister, 
Adet, were present. Brant, he tells us, sat in gloomy 
silence through most of the meal and only toward the 
end, when Indian problems had been pointedly made 
the subject of conversation for some time, joined in, 
giving his own views at length and with a pleasant 
drollery. 

Changes had taken place since 1792 that amply ex- 
plain the War Chief's gloom. Adams had just been 
inaugurated and had just, May 15, 1797, brought 
Congress into special session to consider the crisis with 
France. It was war with France, not England, that 
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threatened the United States now. Indian relations 
had now no political importance whatsoever—that had 
been settled by Wayne’s fierce charges at the Fallen 
Timbers. The “great men,” the men in power, had 
therefore no interest in Capt. Brant, especially as he 
had proved so unreceptive upon the former occasion. 
Pickering was now Secretary of State and he, like the 
rest, had only the French crisis in mind. 

So it was left to the opposition party to lionize the 
War Chief. Aaron Burr and these other Democrats 
were friends of France and enemies of Britain. Their 
ideas were new, revolutionary and strange. They were 
passionate dabblers in science and their interest in the 
Indian was scientific—Was he capable of growing a 
beard? Would his psychology permit him ever to share 
in civilized life? Brant was a scientific curiosity. No 
wonder he was silent and no wonder, when at last he 
spoke, it was half in jest. 

Of one piece with all this was the addition of Brant’s 
portrait to Peale’s new museum of natural science—to 
the portrait gallery which represented “the animal man.” 
But the picture has in it too much of the painter’s 
sympathy and humanity to be merely a record. The 
face is full of mildness and hope, and seems to be looking 
into Peale’s own vision of a day of harmony among all 
races. Nor is the characterization wholly idealized, for 
Brant had his gentle side as one sees in Romney’s por- 
trait also, had also his hopes for the betterment of his 
people and held to them through all discouragements 
with that same courage which had made him so terrible 
upon the warpath. 

1797. Canvas, 25% xX 21%. Bust. (Museum) 

Black hair. Brown eyes. Scalp lock matted with red 
paint and decorated with white feather. At side of head 
a tuft of green grasses and a red and a white rose. Black 
headband with double row of silver rings. Red paint on 
face. Brown shirt figured in dark brown with touches of 
blue and yellow. Red blanket edged with gold fringe. 
Black neckcloth brought down over shoulder. Brass gorget 
on blue ribbon. Silver armband. Background blue-gray. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


BREWER, MRS. JOHN. 


80, 20. Eleanor Maccubin Brewer was a widow when 
Peale first came out to her plantation on South River, 
near Annapolis, courting her daughter, Rachel. She 
died about 1777, and her portrait must be dated between 
Peale’s return from London in 1769 and his departure 
for Philadelphia in 1775. During a brief period out of 
family ownership the picture was offered for sale, in 
1919, as “Portrait of a Lady” by John Wesley Jarvis, 
and, in 1923, as “Mollie Stark,” by Peale. 

There is known to have been a replica, or copy, 
smaller in size and omitting the hand. 
c. 1770. Canvas, 26% < 21. Half length. 
Jet black hair. White cap. White waist. Black cape. 
Silver spectacles. Background very dark. 


Lester Hoadley Sellers, Radnor, Penna. ( Desc.) 
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BREWER, NICHOLAS I. 


81, 210. It was Nicholas Brewer, twin brother of 
Rachel, Peale’s first wife [g.v.], who, as a prominent 
businessman of Annapolis and a member of the Corpora- 
tion, secured authorization for the agreement by which 
the painter gave six portraits of Maryland governors 
in exchange for the full length of Lord Baltimore. This 
was in 1824. Peale’s portrait of his brother-in-law 
(1744-1803) dates from c. 1788. 

There was also a younger Nicholas Brewer (1771- 
1839), a nephew of the elder, a son of his brother, 
Joseph. In the family the two were distinguished by 
the soubriquets of “Old Nick” and “Young Nick.” A 
portrait of the younger man, painted c. 1800, has long 
been attributed to Charles Willson Peale, though in the 
opinion of the writer it is a brilliant example of the new 
point of view expressed by James Peale. In these two 
portraits not only the styles of the brothers, but of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century portraiture, are 
more interestingly contrasted, and both are illustrated 
[210, 211] for that reason. Charles Willson Peale 
shows us a businessman standing by his tall counting 
house desk, depicts him with the characteristic affability 
and realism of the “Age of Reason.” The younger 
man’s likeness is set against a landscape background, 
with, at the right, the conventional red curtain. But 
here the landscape is no longer a portrait of an actual 
place associated with the subject. It serves, rather, to 
heighten the mood of tenderness and sadness caught in 
the half-smiling face. Here the eighteenth century, 
from which Charles Willson Peale never emerged, is 
left behind. This portrait belongs to the new era of 
poetry and romance—less blunt and less true than the 
old, but with a subtlety and depth of feeling that holds 
the truer artistry. The portrait of the younger man is 
owned by his descendant, Nicholas L. Brewer, Braden- 
ton, Fla. 

c. 1788. Canvas, 35% x 26%. Half length. 
Hair powdered gray. Brown eyebrows. Brown eyes. 
Blue coat and buff waistcoat, both with brass buttons. 
Brown desk at left. Background dark green. 
Miss Katharine Sutherland, Washington, D. C. 
( Desc.) 


BREWER, RACHEL. 
Willson. 


See Peale, Mrs. Charles 


BRICE, EDMUND. 


82. The son of John Brice, Sr. (1706-1766), Edmund 
Brice (1751-1784) was a brother-in-law of Mrs. John 
Brice, Jr. [g.v.], and she a niece of Peale’s friend and 
advisor, Charles Carroll, the Barrister [g.v.]. He mar- 
ried Harriet Woodward (1762-1840), of “Bellefield,” 
Anne Arundel Co., Md., and they had one child, James 
Edward (1784-1820). Edmund Brice set out to be a 
painter, was for a while a pupil of Peale, who in 1772 
gave him a letter of introduction to West. The young 
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man proposed to study in England and Italy. But 
whether he ever painted professionally is not known, nor 
how he won his title of “Colonel.” His miniature is 
inscribed on the case: “Col. Edmund Brice/Born 
24 Nov 1751/Married/Harriet Woodward/Sept. 11, 
1783./Ob. 15, Oct. 1784.” Painted in Peale’s manner, 
it might, however, be a self-portrait. 

c. 1783. Ivory, 14e x 1%. Bust. 

Body three-quarters to right, head more to front. Pow- 
dered hair. Dark blue eyes. Dark blue coat with brass 


buttons. White collar. Blue cravat and red dickey. 
Background greenish blue. 


Miss Virginia Rogers, Balt. (Desc.) 


BRICE, MRS. JOHN AND DAUGHTER. 


83, 65. Mary Clare, daughter of Nicholas Maccubbin 
(1710-1784), was born Oct. 18, 1749 and died Jan. 30, 
1806. Her mother had been Mary Clare Carroll, sister 
of Charles Carroll, Barrister [q.v.]. Her brothers, 
Nicholas, Jr. and James, changed their name to Carroll 
when they inherited the Barrister’s fortune [qq.v.]. 
She married on Oct. 20, 1766 John Brice, Jr., of An- 
napolis (1737-1820), a brother of Peale’s pupil, Ed- 
mund Brice [g.v.]. 

The child with Mrs. Brice in her portrait was Mary 
Clare born June 9, 1767, and died c. 1780. <A family 
tradition tells how the little girl broke away from her 
nurse while the portrait was being painted and ran into 
her mother’s arms, relates how the painter, delighted by 
the spontaneous action and the pose, asked and received 
permission to include this second figure on the canvas. 
(See also [989, 98].) 

The portrait is in Peale’s list of his 1770-1775 work 
(see p. 20). It is said to have been painted for Mrs. 
Brice’s uncle, the Barrister. By the child’s apparent 
age, it may be dated c. 1773. In 1812, a copy was 
painted by Rembrandt Peale. (See p. 4.) 


c. 1773. Canvas, 29%4 x 25. Half length. 

The mother: Blonde hair. Pale brown silk dress with blue 
ribbon on shoulder. The child: Light dress with blue sash. 
Chair red with brass nails. 


Mrs. Clement Clare Smith, River Hills, Wis. (Desc.) 
BRICE, MARY CLARE. See Brice, Mrs. John and 
Daughter. 


BRINGHURST, JOHN. 


84. Peale’s diary note of July, 1789, on a miniature of 
John Bringhurst, illustrates the intricacies that occasion- 
ally attended settlement for professional work. 


Some time ago I had painted a miniature of Mr. John 
Bringhurst, and having only received from him a pair of 
silver buckles, the setting of some magnifying glasses for 
the pocket, and some wire drawn—I went to him requesting 
him to pay an account I owed his brother, 5£ 10/6, and 
give me a patent inkholder and a box with bits for the 
pocket. I would make no further demand on him. This 
he has complied with. 


or ee ee 
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John Bringhurst was a connection of the Claypoole 
family, into which James Peale had married. An older 
John Bringhurst died Sept. 10, 1789, at the age of sixty- 
seven. The subject of this miniature, however, was 
almost certainly the John Bringhurst born April 25, 
1764, died June 14, 1800, and who, in 1787, married 


Mary Lawton—probably the occasion of the miniature. 


Unlocated. 
BROOKE, MONICA. See Taney, Mrs. Michael. 


BROWN, MRS. 
85. 


Min. Begun Oct. 30, 1778 and finished in Nov. (D.) 
Unlocated. 


BROWN, JACOB [JENNINGS]. 
Soldier. 1775-1828. (D.A.B.) 


86. The son of Pennsylvania Quaker parents, Brown 
came into prominence in the War of 1812 through his 
successful defense of Sackett’s Harbor, as brigadier- 
general of militia. The regular army took him over as 
major-general, and here his ignorance of tactics, 
strategy, and military organization had compensation in 
his courage and leadership and in the presence of trained 
junior officers such as Winfield Scott. He commanded 
at the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, where he was severely 
wounded. His campaign on the northern frontier and 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans were the only actions 
on land that could satisfy the Americans’ thirst for 
glory. 

It was not wholly on this score, however, that Peale 
honored the General with a place in his Museum gal- 
lery. He had been an outspoken pacifist even during 
the war, had opposed the enlistment of his son, 
Linnaeus, in the army, and was now, in 1815, using 
this compliment as a lever to obtain his discharge from 
the service. On May 19 he wrote to Brown, asking 
his son’s discharge, and, since the General had just left 
town, requesting him to employ a good artist to paint 
a portrait for the Museum. Lin, who had been a pursar 
at Gen. Brown’s headquarters, was duly discharged, 
but the matter of the portrait waited nearly a year. 
On March 26, 1816, Peale wrote to Dr. R. H. Bradford 
[g.v.], “I have a picture in hand of Gen. Brown.” It 
was finished soon after, and is entered in the Museum 
Accession Book as “painted by C. W. Peale.” At the 
sale of the Museum gallery in 1854 the portrait was 
bought by “Newland.” 

There is a bust of Brown by John H. I. Browere. 
A portrait by Alonzo Chappel in Duyckinck, Evart A., 
National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans 1: 483, 
N. Y., 1862, may be based upon Peale’s likeness. 


Unlocated. 
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BRUEN, PETER BRYANT. 


87. Lieutenant Bruen, one of Daniel Morgan’s Vir- 
ginia Riflemen, was taken prisoner at Quebec and ex- 
changed in July, 1776. Peale began his miniature in 
Philadelphia, on Oct. 11, and on the next day finished 
it “and set it in a metal bracelet” (D.). Bruen was 
later aide-de-camp to General Sullivan with the rank 
of Major, and served to the close of the war. 


Unlocated. 
BUCHANAN, MARGARET. See Galbraith, Mrs. 


BUCKLAND, SARAH. See Callahan, Mrs. John 
and Daughter. 


BUCKLAND, WILLIAM. 


88, 68. William Buckland, architect, was born in the 
parish of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, England, Aug. 
14, 1734. He became the apprentice of his uncle, 
Francis Buckland, of Oxford, master builder. Com- 
pleting this service at the age of twenty-one, he was in 
1755 engaged by Thomas Mason, then finishing his 
legal training in London, to go to Virginia to build a 
home for his brother. George Mason’s “Gunston Hall” 
was completed in 1759 and the builder left free to set 
up for himself, with Mason’s recommendation as “an 
honest sober diligent man and I think a complete master 
of the carpenter’s and jointer’s business both in theory 
and practice” (Beirne, Rosamond Randall, & Bevan, 
Edith Rossiter, The Hammond-Harwood House and 
its Owners, Annapolis, 1941). Buckland continued 
in Virginia—prospering under a system by which an 
architect-builder could train and own as slaves skilled 
workmen—until 1771 when he removed to Annapolis. 

Peale is the authority for his having designed the 
Sprigg mansion there, and in his portrait established 
Buckland as architect of the beautiful Hammond- 
Harwood house. Drawing instruments are on the table 
before him, and a large sheet of paper with the ground 
plan of the house upon it. Buckland did not live to see 
the completion of this, his crowning achievement. It 
was begun in 1774 and he died in November of that 
year. 

The picture has all the charm and immediacy of 
Peale’s early manner at its best, the objects on the table 
painted with his meticulous care. Interrupted, ap- 
parently, by its subject’s death, the portrait was com- 
pleted on a much later visit to Annapolis, Feb.-April, 
1787. (“Left Annapolis, having finished . . . the por- 
trait of Mr. Buckland.” D., April 7.) The building 
in the background, an imaginary conception of a five- 
columned portico with a tower above, was perhaps 
added at this time. The portrait was then in the home 
of John Callahan who had married on June 22, 1782 
Buckland’s daughter, Sarah [qq.v.]. Callahan had been 
a clerk in the Land Office under St. George Peale, 
whom he had succeeded as Register. Later, the Cal- 
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lahans’ daughter, Sally [q.v.], married Richard Ham- 
mond, and the portrait hung in the Hammond-Harwood 
house until the death of its last private owner, Hester 
Ann Hammond, a great-great-granddaughter of the 
architect. 
1774-1787. 


Canvas, 36% xX 27%. Half length. 


Dark brown hair. Dark gray eyes. Dark brown coat and 

waistcoat. Chair and table covered with dark green. 

Background at left, a classic portico, at center a large 

marble column, at right a dark curtain. 

Yale University Art Gallery, Mabel Brady Garvan 
Collection, New Haven. 


BUCKLEY, DANIEL. 

89. The historian of Peale’s work must hold in grateful 
remembrance those of his patrons who were dilatory in 
settling their accounts. Damaged ina fire in the 1860's, 
Daniel Buckley’s portrait was listed by Biddle and 
Fielding as a Sully (not that scorched Peales ordinarily 
so appear) and identified only through the artist’s im- 
patient letter of July 14, 1820, protesting that “I took 
considerable pains to give a faithful likeness of you,” 
and that he had refrained from asking payment before, 
in consideration of Buckley’s recent illness. 

1820. Canvas, 29 x 24. Half length. 

Seated, three-quarters to right, face farther to front. Book 
in right hand. Gray hair. Brown eyes. Bluish velvet 
coat. White waistcoat with light gray stripe. Calf-bound 
book with red label. Gilt carved chair back upholstered in 
red. Background dark brown. 


Estate of Mrs. Roland S. Morris, Phila. (Desc.) 


BULL, JOHN. 


90. Col. John Bull commanded the Ist Battalion, Penn- 
sylvania Militia, Nov. 25, 1775 to Jan. 22, 1776. On 
Feb. 15, 1777, he was appointed colonel commandant of 
the Delaware River forts at Billingsport. From June 
17 of that year to the close of the war he was Adjutant- 
general of Pennsylvania. It is more probable that he 
met the artist in business in confiscated estates, in which 
both were concerned, than in military activities. 

Peale “began a half-length of Col. Bull,” Aug. 15, 
1776 (D.). On July 24, 1787, he wrote to Col. Bull. 
“It is many years since I began your portrait and for 
which I have not received any part payment.” ‘This 
indicates that the portrait was not then—and perhaps 
was never—finished. 


Unlocated. 





BURD, EDWARD. 


91. The son of Col. James and Sarah Shippen Burd, 
Edward Burd studied law with Chief Justice Edward 
Shippen [q.v.], and married Shippen’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, his cousin. He later became prothonotary of 
Pennsylvania. Jean Burd, a sister of Edward, married 
George Patterson, the father of William Augustus and 
Eliza Burd Patterson. These last, in turn, married 
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Peale’s daughter, Elizabeth DePeyster, and his son, 
Rubens. 

According to an inscription on the back on the pic- 
ture, Peale painted this portrait of her uncle as a 
wedding present for Rubens’ wife. The couple were 
married March 6, 1820. Peale wrote to his son, 
Raphaelle, Jan. 14, 1821, that he had retouched the 
picture to make “the coloring not so hard.” It was 
exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy in 1822, and 
hung for a while in Peale’s Museum, New York, where 
Rubens simply needed something to fill up space on the 
walls. Not being a part of the regular collection, it 
was retained by the family when that institution passed 
into the hands of P. T. Barnum. 

1820. Canvas, 28% xX 23. Half length. 

Seated, head and body three-quarters to left. White hair. 
Dark gray eyes. Black coat. Light brown chair back 
with red upholstery. Background olive green with red 
curtain at left. 


Unlocated. 


BUTLER, ANTHONY. 

92, 426. Anthony Butler, born in England in 1757, 
was a successful young Philadelphia businessman when 
Peale painted his and his wife’s miniatures in 1782. 
In 1779, he had been an agent of Gen. Thomas Mifflin 


[g.v-], Quartermaster-general. He died at Philadel- 
phia. Cortland Parker, one of the great figures in 


American legal history, and his close friend, Gen. 
George Gordon Meade, were grandsons of Anthony 
Butler. 

Peale wrote to “Mrs. Butler,’ Nov. 27, 1782, asking 
payment for “your miniatures,” adding that he would 
make ‘“‘no charge for the hands &c.” Eight guineas for 
the two pieces was half his usual price, a reduction by 
which he financed the building of his new gallery 
(see p. 17). As the miniature of Anthony Butler shows 
bust only, it must have been that of Mrs. Butler in 
which “the hands &c.”—probably with a bouquet of 
flowers—were shown. 

1782. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Dark eyes. Coat and waistcoat bluish 
gray. Background a darker shade of bluish gray. 

Gen. Cortlandt Parker, Boston, Mass. (Desc.) 


BUTLER, MRS. ANTHONY. 
93. See above. 


Unlocated. 


CADWALADER, FAMILY. 
Soldier. 1742-1786. (D.A.B.) 


94, 48. As a Colonial merchant with interests and 
social prominence in both Philadelphia and Maryland, 
John Cadwalader’s patronage had an important part in 
persuading Peale to remove, as so many Marylanders 
had been doing, from his native province to the metrop- 
olis on the Delaware. Directly or indirectly, he owed 
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his introduction to the Cadwaladers to John Beale 
Bordley [g.v.|. As the war moved down upon Phila- 
delphia, Cadwalader became a colonel, then brigadier- 
general of the forces defending the city, in which Peale 
served as lieutenant and captain. 

Gen. Cadwalader married, first, in 1768, Elizabeth 
Lloyd (1742-1776), daughter of Col. Edward Lloyd 
[g.v.| and Ann Rousby Lloyd of “Wye House,” Talbot 
Co., Md. The child in the General’s family portrait is 
Anne (1771-1850), who in 1796 married Robert 
Kemble, of New York. 

Peale wrote to John Beale Bordley, July 29, 1772, 
mentioning among current work at Philadelphia “one 
composition of Mr. John Cadwalader, lady and child 
in half length size which is greatly admired.” In the 
picture the painter’s emphasis is more on dramatic 
action of a pleasant, domestic sort, rather than on formal 
composition. The father has come in from his orchard, 
hat and stick in hand, bringing a peach which he holds 
out to the child seated on the table with her mother’s 
arms around her. Little Anne reaches for the fruit 
while Mrs. Cadwalader smiles the gratitude of both for 
his kindness. The table is the portrait of an actual 
piece, by Benjamin Randolph, still in the family—evi- 
dence of how eager the painter was in this early period 
especially to prove his ability to make the exact likeness 
of anything. The picture is recorded in Peale’s list of 
his 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 

A portrait of John Cadwalader taken from this figure, 
but alone, and holding a map instead of a peach, was 
exhibited in New York in 1889. 





1772. Canvas, 51% x 41%. Three-quarter length. 
Cadwalader: Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Dark brown 
coat. Buff waistcoat with gold lace and gilt buttons. 
Buff trousers. Black hat in left hand, yellow peach in 
right. Mrs. Cadwalader: Powdered hair. Dark brown eyes. 
Small pink, yellow and blue flowers in hair. Amethyst 
earrings set with seed pearls. Blue-gray dress trimmed 
with white lace over a purple-pink satin brocade skirt. 
Pink flowers with green leaves embroidered on yoke of 
dress. Coral cross on necklace. Anne: Very dark brown 
hair and eyes. White dress touched with pink. Red- 
brown table. Background brownish, lightening to gray 
between the figures. 


Mrs. John Cadwalader, Phila. (Desc.) 
CADWALADER, JOHN. 


95. Miniatures of John and Mrs. Cadwalader are in- 
cluded in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 (see p. 20). On 
Sept. 9, 1770, he wrote to Cadwalader from Maryland 
that he was sending by post chaise a case for Mrs. 
Cadwalader’s picture. It may be supposed that the two 
were painted at about the same time. Miniatures then 
owned by George McCall, Phila., are illustrated in 
Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth, Heirlooms in Miniature, 
32, Phila. & London, 1898. The attribution of that 
identified as Mrs. Cadwalader to Peale may be con- 
sidered doubtful. 


Unlocated. 
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CADWALADER, MRS. JOHN. 
96. See [94] above. 

1770. Min. 

Unlocated, 


CADWALADER, LAMBERT. 
Soldier. 1743-1823. (D.A.B.) 


97, 47. Brother and business partner of John Cad- 
walader [qg.v.], Lambert Cadwalader followed a similar 
military career as the Revolution broke into flame, be- 
came a colonel of Pennsylvania Continentals in 1776, 
when, however, his service was cut short by his capture 
at Fort Washington. He served several terms in 
Congress after resigning from the army in 1779. 

c. 1772. Canvas, 51X41. Three-quarter length. Pow- 
dered hair. Brown eyes. Robin’s egg blue suit with 
buttons to match. Coat lined with white satin. Carved 


mahogany chair. Background at left, brownish wall with 
landscape in dark oval frame, at right, landscape. 


Mrs. John Cadwalader, Phila. (Desc.) 


CADWALADER, MARTHA. See Dagworthy, Mrs. 
John. 


CADWALADER, THOMAS. 
Physician. 1707 or 1708-1799. (D.A.B.) 


98, 45. A distinguished member of his profession, a 
founder and special consultant of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, active in the American Philosophical Society 
and a trustee of the College of Philadelphia, Dr. Cad- 
walader is remembered also for his kindliness and 
courtesy and for the affection with which his fellow- 
townsmen regarded him. His care of the British Gen. 
Prescott, a prisoner at Philadelphia, was rewarded by 
the release of his son, Lambert Cadwalader [q.v.], 
then a prisoner at New York. And it is told how, 
some years before the war, when Broliman, the mur- 
derer, walked down a Philadelphia street, gun in hand, 
determined to kill the first person he should meet, Dr. 
Cadwalader’s life was saved by the cheery, “Good 
morning, sir! What sport?” with which he greeted the 
madman. Broliman’s trigger finger was one of the few 
such ghoulish relics to which Peale gave a place in his 
Museum, valuing it for the moral in the story. 

The Doctor’s portrait, but not that of his wife, is 
included in Peale’s list of his 1770-1775 work (see p. 
20). 

Companion piece of [99, 46]. 

c. 1772. Canvas, 51 41. Three-quarter length. 
Brown eyes. Black suit, Dark green table cover. Back- 
ground dark. 


Mrs. John Cadwalader, Phila. (Desc.) 
CADWALADER, MRS. THOMAS. 


99, 46. Hannah Lambert, born in Burlington Co., 
N. J., in 1712, married Dr. Thomas Cadwalader of 
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Philadelphia in 1738. Her three children, John, Lam- 
bert, and Martha (Mrs. John Dagworthy), were all 
painted by Peale at approximately the same time as hers 
and the Doctor’s portraits. She died in 1786. 

The Doctor was a brother of Mrs. Samuel Dickinson, 
John Dickinson’s mother. Peale wrote from Annapolis 
to John Cadwalader, Sept. 9, 1770, excusing a hurried 
departure from Philadelphia. “I ought to have por- 
trayed Mr. Dickinson’s aunt before I returned... .” 
The work was probably done when he came to Phila- 
delphia to paint Mrs. Dickinson [221] in the summer of 
1772. 

Companion piece of. [98, 45]. 

1772. Canvas, 51x41. Three-quarter length. 
Brown hair. Brown eyes. Gray dress. White handker- 


chief. Brown table. Sky in landscape tinted with red. 
Window frame and wall in varying shades of brown. 


Mrs. John Cadwalader, Phila. (Desc.) 
CAILLE, MARGARET. See Sprigg, Mrs. Richard. 


CALDWELL, THE MISSES. 


100, 429; 101, 430. Two miniatures of the Caldwell 
sisters, painted c. 1782, were acquired by the present 
owners from a Philadelphia family. They are possibly 
the daughters of Andrew Caldwell [q.v.], one of whom 
married Michael Keppele, Mayor of Philadelphia. Ac- 
cording to family tradition, Peale completed Mrs. Kep- 
pele’s portrait, by Stuart, by adding a hand (see 359). 


James Graham & Sons, New York, N.Y. 


CALDWELL, ANDREW 


102,192. In Philadelphia, July 25, 1788, Peale “Went 
to Mr. Michels [Mitchell’s] to inquire when I should 
make the alterations in the portrait of Mr. Caldwell” 
(D.). 

This may be identified as the portrait of Andrew 
Caldwell which has descended in his family, the same 
family which formerly owned the miniatures of the 
Caldwell sisters (above). The Philadelphia Directory 
of 1785 lists Andrew Caldwell, merchant, Chestnut 
Street between Fourth and Fifth. In that of 1791, we 
find “Andrew Caldwell, gentleman, 138 Chestnut 
Street.” Apparently his death occurred between that 
time and 1794. The transition from “merchant” to 
“gentleman” would indicate his retirement from busi- 
ness after a fortunate speculation, and this may well 
have been the occasion for the portrait. 

1788. Canvas, 29% X 24%. Half length. 
Gray hair. Blue eyes. Dark magenta-brown suit with 


gold buttons. Gold-headed cane. Background deep gray- 
green shading to lighter tones. 


Mrs. Vinton Freedley, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 


CALDWELL, MARGARET. See McHenry, Mrs. 
James. 
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CALDWELL, SUSANNAH., 


103. Peale was a widower, had courted and been re- 
jected by Miss Molly Tilghman, when, in March, 1791, 
he went with Col. Nathaniel Ramsay from “Carpoint’’ 
to the plantation of [Samuel] Hughes [qq.v.], nearby, 
on the Susquehanna. There, as Peale tells the story, 
in third person, in his Autobiography, 

he is engaged to paint the portraits of Mr. Hughes and his 
sister-in-law, Miss Susannah Caldwell. In this hospitable 
and polite family he is entertained some time ... , Miss 
Susannah Caldwell was in the prime of youth, perhaps 
about twenty years old. She had a fair complexion, sandy 
or yellow hair and blue eyes. 

The painter, desirous to make a pleasing picture, desired 
the young lady to look at him as if she wished to captivate. 
The idea was put into practice, and the effect had nearly 
been effected into a reality. The picture had the winning 
look, and the painter’s art had almost made him in love 
with the original, and in all probability had the lady wished 
it she might have made him break a rule which he had 
proposed to govern himself, which was that he would not 
marry a lady of fewer years than 36. 


The picture was finished April 5, 1791. 
Unlocated. 


CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL. 
Statesman. 1782-1850. (D.A.B.) 


104. When Peale went to Washington in the winter 
of 1818-1819 to paint heads for his Museum gallery 
his naiveté on matters political and his willingness to 
accord the honor to anyone from whom he had received 
or expected a personal favor enabled him to achieve a 
notable impartiality in his selection. From Calhoun, 
Secretary of War under Monroe, he hoped to have his 
brother James [q.v.] placed on the pension rolls, his 
son Linnaeus [q.v.] granted a veteran’s land bounty 
and his son Titian [q.v.] appointed to the impending 
Rocky Mountain exploring expedition. All of these 
things were promptly attended to, with an efficiency and 
dispatch vastly admired by the old painter. 

He began the picture, Nov. 25, 1818 (D.). Ina 
letter to his son Rembrandt, Jan., 1819, he wrote, “I 
suppose I need not tell you that all my portraits are 
approved of, but many are of opinion that I have not 
made Mr. Calhoun with so thin a visage as he has—but 
in my estimation’ it is the best I have painted.” 

The picture was bought by “Duane” at the sale of 
the Museum gallery in 1854. 


Unlocated. 





CALLAHAN, JOHN. 


105, 196. John Callahan (1753-1803) had been a clerk 
in the Maryland land office under St. George Peale and 
after “Saint’s” death in 1778 had succeeded him as 
Register.’ In his Autobiography Peale testifies to the 
conscientious manner in which he conducted his office, 
to his “steadiness, diligence, obliging disposition.” 
Peale frequently stayed with the Callahans while at 
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Annapolis and it was inevitable that their mutual liking 
should find expression in paint and canvas. Peale 
notes in his Diary, June 24, 1788, “Recd. of Mr. Jno. 
Callahan 4.7.6 for the frame of his picture’”—almost cer- 
tainly referring to this, the first of a series of family 
portraits. 

1788. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 

Dark brown hair with black ribbon. Red-brown eyes. 
Tan coat and breeches. Table covered with green cloth, 
pamphlet on it marked “Patent for ....” Background 
dark gray wall on which hangs an oval landscape framed 
in gold. 


Hammond-Harwood House, Annapolis. 


CALLAHAN, MRS. JOHN, AND DAUGHTER. 


106,195. Sarah, daughter of William Buckland [q.v.], 
was born in Virginia c. 1763 and died in 1839. The 
child with her in her portrait is probably her third, 
Anne, who married Samuel Maynard in 1808. 

Peale was staying with the Callahans at Annapolis in 
May, 1789. On the 7th he notes, “I have begun a por- 
trait of Mrs. Callahan.” And on May 18—as had at 
other times occurred in his mother-and-child composi- 
tions—“Began a likeness of Mrs. Callahan’s child in 
her picture. This is an afterthought” (D.). Later in 
the diary, in listing his “Paintings begun in Maryland,” 
under “Mrs. Callahan & child, paid,” the painter added 
an explanatory note, 


It was not my intention to take pay for the child’s portrait, 
but Mr. Callahan before I left his house, gave me rolled in 
a piece of paper 20 guineas—in which he included the price 
of two frames due my brother James, i.e. £9.5.0. I told him 
the next morning that I was overpaid, and if he pleased I 
would paint as a present a miniature of himself or Lady. 
Instead of a miniature, however, he presented a por- 
trait of the two older daughters (see below). 
Signed, left center: “C.WPeale/Painted 1789.” Canvas, 
36 X 27%. Half length. 
Mrs. Callahan: Dark brown hair. Gray eyes. Light blue- 
gray dress with white undersleeves caught up by a string 
of pearls. Gilded chair upholstered in green. Anne: 
Light brown hair. Dark brown eyes. White dress and 
pink sash. Background gray. 


Hammond-Harwood House, Annapolis. 


CALLAHAN, SARAH AND MARY. 


107,197. Sally, daughter of John and Sarah Buckland 
Callahan (see above), was born c. 1783 and married, 
March 29, 1803, Richard Harwood. Through this 
marriage the Callahan portraits and that of William 
Buckland [88, 68] hung in the Hammond-Harwood 
house at Annapolis until the death of its last private 
owner. The other child, Polly, born c. 1785, never 
married, 

At Annapolis, between Aug. 3-14, 1789, Peale “Be- 
gan the portraits of Sally and Polly Callahan. . 
which I mean to compliment him with” (D.). The 
picture was not finished until he came by on his wed- 
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ding trip with the former Miss DePeyster in 1791. 
From Baltimore they went on June 8, 1791, to the 
Callahans at Annapolis, 

who had given me an invitation by letter. 9th. I employ 
this whole day about the picture of Mr. Callahan’s children, 
which I had left unfinished 2 years past... . 17. Sunday. 
The whole week has been spent in finishing this small pic- 
ture of Mr. Callahan’s children, the making a machine for 
keeping away the flies at tea and dinner table . . . and 
paying some afternoon visits with Mrs. Peale (D.). 
Signed, upper right: C.WPeale, painted 1791.” Canvas, 

26% x 20%. Half length. 

Polly, at left: light brown hair. Gray eyes. Sally, at 
right: Black hair. Red-brown eyes. Bright blue sash. 
Hold basket. Both children wear white dresses with bright 
blue ribbons at neck and sleeves. Background dark brown 
at left, dark gray at right. 


Hammond-Harwood House, Annapolis. 
CALVERT, CAROLINE. See Eden, Mrs. Robert. 
CALVERT, CHARLES. 


108, 61. This serious, almost intense portrait of a 
young man was among the family portraits of the Cal- 
verts of “Mount Airy,” sold at Sloan’s Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 11, 1903. Charles Calvert (1756- 
1777) was a son of Benedict Calvert (c. 1724-1788), 
formerly called Benedict Swingate, a natural son of the 
fifth Lord Baltimore. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles Calvert, Governor of Maryland. 
He is said to have died while a student at Oxford. His 
sister, Eleanor, married John Parke Custis [qq.v.]. 
The portrait identified as “Mrs. Richard Caton” was 
also in the Sloan’s Gallery sale in 1903. Not wholly, 
but in size, mood, coloring, the placing of the heads, 
this picture might be considered a companion piece of 
that of Charles Calvert. 
c. 1773. Canvas, 21 x 17. Bast. 
Hair powdered gray. Brown eyebrows and eyes. Green- 


ish blue coat. Black waistcoat. Background very dark 
brownish green with painted spandrels. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


CALVERT, ELEANOR. See Custis, Mrs. John 
Parke. 


CALVERT, ELIZABETH. See Steuart, Mrs. Charles. 


CAMBRAY-DIGNY, LOUIS ANTOINE JEAN 
BAPTISTE, CHEVALIER DE. 
109, 141. Peale may have first met Cambray-Digny at 
Valley Forge. He had joined Washington’s army, 
Sept. 10, 1777, with recommendations from the Duc de 
la Rochefoucauld and from Benjamin Franklin. He 
was commissioned a lieutenant-colonel of engineers, 
June 13, 1778, and saw wide service—was at Mon- 
mouth, built Fort MacIntosh on the Ohio River, took 
part in the sieges of Savannah and Charleston. He 
was made prisoner at Charleston, May 12, 1780, and 
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exchanged, Nov. 26, 1782. He was promoted to the 
rank of colonel by a special resolution of Congress, May 
2, 1783, and departed for France, Nov. 15. Peale’s 
portrait shows him in the uniform of a colonel. The 
picture first appears in his list in the Freeman’s Journal 
of Oct. 13, 1784. It was one of those purchased by the 
city of Philadelphia in 1854. In the catalogue of the 
Independence Hall collection issued in 1915 it is mis- 
takenly listed as a copy by Albert Rosenthal. 
Cambray-Digny, born June 7, 1751, died at his cha- 
teau of Villers-en-Erables, in 1822. 
1783. Canvas, 234% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue uniform with 


buff facings, gold epaulettes and black neckcloth. Gold 
medal on black ribbon. Background dark brown. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


CAMEN, MR. 


110. In New York, about Oct. 20, 1798, “Mr. Camen 
set for his portrait which was esteemed a good likeness” 
(D.). It was probably in bust-size. His usual price 
was $40 for a bust-size portrait, $35 for a miniature, 
and he received $40 each for this and two miniatures 
of Mrs. Camen. 


Unlocated. 


CAMEN, MRS. 


111,112. Peale noted in his diary, about Oct. 20, 1798, 
“I began a miniature of Mrs. Camen. This likeness 
pleased so well that Mr. Camen desired a copy of it, the 
original being intended to be sent to Germany. This 
lady had seven portraits attempted before, but none of 
them were: thought like.” 


Unlocated. 


CAMPBELL, MRS. GEORGE W. See Stoddert 
Children. 


CAMPBELL, MRS.*PATRICK. See Smith, Mrs. 
James and Grandson. 


CARNAN, CECIL. See Gist, Mrs. Mordecai. 


113. CARR, MISS. 


Peale noted in his diary, Jan. 11, 1789, that in the 
preceding week he had “Finished a copy of a portrait 
of Mrs. Grundy’s sister in large head size.” Mrs. 
George Grundy [q.v.] had been a Carr. 


nlocated. 


CARR, MARY. See Grundy, Mrs. George, and 
Daughter. 


CARROLL, CHARLES, BARRISTER. 


Charles Carroll, Barrister, so called to distinguish 
him*from three contemporaries of the same name, was 
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born March 22, 1723, and died March 23, 1783. He 
was a distant cousin of Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
[g.v.], his being a Protestant, the other a Catholic 
branch of the family. His father, Dr. Charles Carroll 
(1691-1755), had come to Maryland from Ireland, had 
there turned from medicine to business, laying the foun- 
dation of his son’s fortune. He brought the boy at the 
age of eleven to Europe to be educated. Charles at- 
tended Cambridge University, was in Maryland again 
from 1746 to 1751, then went to London to read law 
at the Temple, whence he returned in the year of his 
father’s death. Like his father, he found his invest- 
ments far more lucrative than his profession, which he 
exercised more in public than in private affairs—as a 
member of the Continental Congress and of his state 
legislature. 

A tall, portly, merchant prince, with a forthright, dry 
wit, a taste for horse-breeding, fine wines and elegant, 
but not too elegant, living, the Barrister was a direct, 
bright contrast in character to his more subtle, more 
gentle, more successful associate in business and in poli- 
tics, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Through the Mac- 
cubbins he was a distant relative of Peale’s first wife. 
As a backer of Samuel Chase [g.v.] and the “Sons of 
Liberty” in 1764 he had a more direct interest in the 
fortunes of Peale, whose participation in that campaign 
brought about his flight to New England. The Bar- 
rister, therefore, took a part in reconciling matters at 
Annapolis so that the young man could return, had his 
agents in London investigate the Peale claim to a for- 
tune in Englana, and, finally, subscribed heavily to the 
fund that sent Peale to London to study. He kept an 
eye on Peale’s efforts there, and later added another 
sum that made possible a still longer stay. With the 
addition, he sent the youth some sensible advice, cau- 
tioning him against specializing in miniature or history 
painting as but poorly encouraged in the colonies—“but 
after all consult and be guided by the best of your own 
genius. . . . You had better be a good painter in mini- 
ature than an indifferent one in either one of the other 
branches” (Maryland Hist. Mag. 31: 125, 1936). 


114, 389. In spite of his doubts as to the demand for 
miniatures in America, the Barrister was one of the 
first to order one of Peale’s ivories. The only contem- 
porary record of the piece is in Peale’s 1770-1775 list 
of his works (see p. 20). 

A miniature of the Barrister, presumably by Peale, 
was owned in 1914 by Mrs. Charles Henry Hart. Its 
present location is unknown. Miniatures of a man and 
woman which had descended in the Carroll family, have 
been identified by likeness as those of the Barrister and 
his wife. The resemblance is very strong, and yet 
Peale’s list includes the one miniature only, and in style 
and coloring this air is not wholly characteristic of his 
work. 


Companion piece of [117, 388]. 





NS 
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c. 1770. Min. Ivory, 14x 1%. 

Powdered wig. Hazel eyes. Red coat with narrow black 
collar, gold buttons and frogs. White vest with gold but- 
tons. Small dark green ribbon on waistcoat. Background 
dark brown, lighter at left. 


Mrs. Bartow Van Ness, Sr., Balt. 


115, 19. In a letter written to John Beale Bordley 
[q.v.] between Sept., 1770 and March, 1771, Peale says 
that he is beginning a large portrait of the Barrister. 
It is also included in his list of 1770-1775 (see p. 20). 
The portrait shows his model seated, benign and 
amused, a classic portico rising austerely behind him. 
Companion piece of [118, 18]. 
c. 1770-1771. Canvas, 49% x 38. Three-quarter length. 
Gray wig. Hazel eyes. Plum colored coat. Pearl-gray 
stockings. Greenish-blue chair. Background, at left, 
marble portico of “Mount Clare,’ lawn and white gate 
beyond. 


Miss Constance Petre, Balt. (Desc.) 


116. At Annapolis, in the summer of 1788, Peale made 
smaller copies of his early large portraits of the Car- 
rolls, for Nicholas Carroll [q.v.], the Barrister’s nephew 
and heir. On June 2, he “went a 2nd time over the 
copy of Mr. Carroll’s portrait.” On June 19, he 
painted the backgrounds, and on the next day wrote the 
paintings off as finished (D.). 


Companion piece of [119]. 
1788. Canvas, 23 X 19. Bust. 
Replica of [115, 19]. 
Douglas G. Carroll, Brooklandville, Md. (Desc.) 


CARROLL, MRS. CHARLES (BARRISTER). 


Charles Carroll, Barrister, married, June 3, 1764, 
Margaret Tilghman, daughter of one of the high- 
ranking statesmen of Maryland, Matthew Tilghman 
(1718-1790), of “Bayside,” Talbot Co. She was born 
Jan. 13, 1742, and died March 14, 1817, after a widow- 
hood of thirty-four years. Two children, twins, died 
in infancy. 


117, 388. There is no documentary evidence that 
Peale painted a miniature of Mrs. Carroll (see above, 
[114]). 

Companion piece of [114, 389]. 
ce. 1770. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Brown hair and eyes. Yellow dress with white ruffle and 
red rose in front. Background brownish stipple. 


Mrs. Bartow Van Ness, Sr., Balt. 


118, 18. In her large portrait, mentioned in Peale’s 
list of 1770-1775 (see p. 20), Mrs. Carroll is shown 
with her Baltimore home, ‘Mount Clare,” in the back- 
ground. Peale wrote to John Beale Bordley [q.v.] c. 
Sept. 1770—March, 1771, that he was beginning this 
pair of portraits. 
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On June 27, 1788, after making smaller replicas of 
the two pictures [116, 119], Peale altered the hair in 
the large portrait of Mrs. Carroll, ‘“‘and take out the 
orange which was painted in her hand” (D.). The 
replica, therefore, probably shows the picture as origi- 
nally painted. 

Companion piece of [115, 19]. 

c. 1770-1771. Canvas, c. 50 X 40. Three-quarter length. 
Brown hair. Dark eyes. Blue over-dress trimmed with 
gold and pearls. White flower with green leaves in bodice 
and holds a branch, perhaps of laurel. Background, at left 


marble urn, at right “Mount Clare” red brick mansion, the 
Baltimore home of the Carrolls. 


Miss Constance Petre, Balt. 


119. When Peale was at Annapolis in June, 1788, 
Nicholas Maccubbin, afterward Nicholas Carroll [q.v.], 
the Barrister’s nephew and heir, ordered copies in bust 
size of the large portraits painted some seventeen years 
before (D.). After painting these, Peale altered the 
original of Mrs. Carroll. In the replica, he has placed 
the head a little more upright. The difference in veil 
and hair probably shows the composition of the original 
before alteration. 

Companion piece of [116]. 
1788. Canvas, 23X19. Bust. 
Replica of [118, 18]. Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Tulle 
scarf on head. Dark gray dress. Background brown. 


Douglas G. Carroll, Brooklandville, Md. 


CARROLL, CHARLES, OF CARROLLTON. 
Statesman. 1737-1832. (D.A.B.) 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton, educated in France, 
spent his youth and young manhood abroad. He had 
been back in Maryland only a year when John Beale 
Bordley [q.v.] approached him on the matter of send- 
ing Peale to study in England, and he promptly added 
a sum to the subscription. The painter returned with 
an order from Edmond Jenings [q.v.], in London, for 
a portrait of the Carrolls of Carrollton. 


120. Peale began a large piece of three figures. Mrs. 
Carroll was shown holding a child, probably Elizabeth, 
born 1769. Her second child, Mary, afterward Mrs. 
Richard Caton [q.v.], was born Sept. 2, 1770, and the 
painting had almost certainly been begun before that 
event. Carroll himself was shown almost in profile, 
probably gazing down upon mother and child. At the 
same time he began a miniature of Mr. Carroll, almost 
full face, and this likeness pleased so much better that 
it was decided to abandon the large picture and send a 
pair of smaller portraits instead to London. Half pay- 
ment for the unfinished painting is noted in Peale’s list 
of 1770-1775 (see p. 20). Peale mentions it in a letter 
to John Beale Bordley c. Sept. 1770—March 1771, and 
in another to Edmond Jenings, April 20, 1771. 


Unlocated. ‘ 
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121. The miniature of Charles Carroll, “almost full- 
face,” painted in 1770 (see above) may have been the 
original of the portrait in oil sent to London (below). 


Unlocated. 


122. The smaller portrait, substituted for a likeness in 
a family group (above), is noted as “%4” in Peale’s list 
of 1770-1775 (see p. 20). Other portraits so desig- 
nated are in half length. The size was too small for 
Peale to carry out strictly Edmond Jenings’ request for 
portraits with American flora and scenery in the back- 
grounds. “In Mr. Carroll’s,” he wrote to Jenings, 
April 20, 1771, “is my idea of the blossoms of the dog- 
wood. The pieces are so small that I could not give 
you any view without spoiling the effect of the portraits. 
In my other pieces I promise to obey you.” 
Companion piece of [124, 27]. 


Unlocated. 


123, 337. ‘I have some hopes,” Peale wrote to his son, 
Raphaelle, May 25, 1823, “that I may paint the portrait 
of old Mr. Carroll. He is 86 years old.” The painter, 
himself eighty-two, was at Annapolis, lecturing on natu- 
ral history in the Senate Chamber, revisiting “*Bladen’s 
Folly” where as a boy he had risked life and limb to get 
pigeon eggs from the walls, visiting the famous gardens 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Carroll, a man of 
great wealth and a leading Federalist, had followed a 
far different orbit, but the two had now the common 
ground of longevity—qualification enough for a place 
in Peale’s Museum gallery. 

Failing to get a sitting from life, he made a copy in- 
stead of a portrait by Rembrandt Peale at Baltimore. 
1823. Canvas, 23 X19. Bust. (Museum) 

Head and shoulders three-quarters to right. Yellow tint 


in white hair. Black coat. Very dark olive-brown back- 
ground. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


CARROLL, MRS. CHARLES, OF CARROLLTON. 


124, 27. Mary, daughter of Henry and Rachel Brooke 
Darnall, was born March 19, 1749. She was married 
June 5, 1768. She became the mother of seven chil- 
dren, of whom the first was Elizabeth, born 1769, and 
the second Mary (Mrs. Richard Caton), born Sept. 2, 
1770 [qq.v.]. She and Elizabeth appeared in Peale’s 
unfinished family portrait [120]. 

Peale’s pair of half length portraits of the Carrolls 
was sent to Edmond Jenings [q.v.] in London, April, 
1771. On Aug. 10, Jenings acknowledged receipt, 
adding, “I am afraid the oils of Mrs. Carroll’s portrait 
have run. There is a yellowness which ought not to 
be.” This is early evidence of the defect in Peale’s 
paints which gave him infinite trouble and which still 
distinguishes most of his early work by the sallowness 
of the flesh tints. 

In Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) Mrs. 
Carroll’s portrait is entered as “%4,” the price £ 7.0.0. 
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This establishes the picture as a half length. Since 
other half lengths, such as that of Thomas Harwood 
[369, 43], are priced at £5.0.0, the addition of extra 
detail, almost certainly the hands, is here indicated. 
Among the few Peale portraits that have been dis- 
covered in England, one only answers the description 
of this. It was brought to New York by the Ehrich 
Galleries in 1923, and has since been identified only by 
the dealer’s title, “A Maryland Lady.” It is signed and 
dated 1771, the year of the Carroll portraits. It is 
a half length, with both hands. And it appeared on 
the market at approximately the same time as other 
pieces from the Edmond Jenings collection. 
Companion piece of [122]. 
Signed, lower left on edge of table: “C. Peale pinxt. 1771.” 
Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. White cap with blue ribbon. 
Blue ribbon at back of neck. Throat encircled by many 
strands of pearls. Dress blue and white, with wide white 
lace over shoulders and at sleeves. Right hand and fore- 
arm rest on duli red table top. Left hand holds calf-bound 
book, “LOCKE/ON/EDUCATN.” Very dark background 
paling to dark gray at right. 


Luke Vincent Lockwood, Greenwich, Conn. 


CARROLL, ELIZABETH. 


125. A portrait of the eldest child of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, born 1769, was included in Pedale’s unfinished 
family group [120]. Separate pictures of the parents 
were made instead, and sent to London. Peale’s list of 
1770-1775 notes also a portrait of “the child” (see p. 
20) which must have been retained by the parents. 
The numeral “2” on the margin seems to indicate the 
number of figures in the piece, in which case both Eliza- 
beth and Mary (born Sept. 2, 1770, afterward Mrs. 
Richard Caton [q.v.|) were included. 


Unlocated. 


CARROLL, JAMES. 


126. James Maccubbin, born Dec. 8, 1761, was a son 
of Nicholas Maccubbin (1710-1787) and his wife, 
Mary Clare Carroll (1727-1781), sister of Charles Car- 
roll, Barrister [g.v.]. He was thus a nephew of the 
Barrister, as well as a more distant relative of Peale’s 
first wife, whose mother had been a Maccubbin. 
Charles Carroll, at his death in 1783, had made James 
and his brother, Nicholas [q.v.], his heirs upon condi- 
tion that they take forthwith the name and arms of 
Carroll. 

Peale’s Diary, Baltimore, Oct. 17, 1788, “Mr. James 
Carroll sat for his miniature in the morning.” On the 
26th he worked on the background. The subject posed 
again on the 27th and 30th. Mrs. Carroll’s miniature 
(below) was painted at the same time, and the painter 
received payment for both pieces on Nov. 3 (D.). 

The miniature has been attributed to James Peale. 
whose work it closely resembles. 
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1788. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1'%e. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Dark 
colored waistcoat. 


Mrs. Norvin H. Green, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


blue coat. Salmon- 


CARROLL, MRS. JAMES. 


127. Sophia, daughter of Harry Dorsey Gough (1745- 
1788) of “Perry Hall,” Baltimore Co., Md., was born 
Aug. 2, 1772, and died Dec. 11, 1816. She married 
James Carroll in Dec., 1787, this leading to their ex- 
change of minatures (see above) in Oct., 1788. Hers 
was set by George Aikin, Baltimore silversmith (D.). 


Unlocated. 


‘128, 39. A portrait owned by her family until a recent 
date has been identified as that of Mrs. James Carroll. 
The costume and the simple dignity of the pose suggest, 
however, that the work belongs to Peale’s Colonial 
period. 

c. 1770-1775. 
length. 

Light brown hair, with pink rose and pearls. Gray eyes. 
Golden silk. dress. Dark green sash. Lilac blossom at 
bosom. Red jewel at sleeve. Background brownish olive- 
green. 


Canvas, 29% x 24%. (Cut to oval.) Half 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 


CARROLL, MARY. See Caton, Mrs. Richard. 


CARROLL, MARY. See Young, Mrs. Notley. 


CARROLL, NICHOLAS. 


129, 399. Charles Carroll, Barrister [g.v.], at his 
death in 1783 willed his fortune to James [q.v.] and 
Nicholas Maccubbin, sons of his sister, Mary Clare, 
wife of Nicholas Maccubbin, Sr.—upon condition that 
they adopt the name and arms of Carroll. This was 
promptly done with the authorization of an act of legis- 
lature. Nicholas Carroll married a daughter of Thomas 
Jenings [q.v.]. On Peale’s later visits to Maryland 
he encouraged the new Museum project with occasional 
gifts. 

1774. Min. Ivory, 1%6 X 1s. 

Brown hair. Blue eyes. Very pale blue coat, collar facing 
a deeper blue. Blue waistcoat. Black ribbon around neck- 
cloth. Background gray-green and this tint carried into 
the shadows of the face. Set as a pendant encircled with 
jewels. Dark brown hair set in back. Case inscribed, 
“Nicholas Carroll/1774.” 


Mrs. T. Courtney Jenkins, Balt. 
CARTER, [HANNAH ?*]. 


CARTER, JOSHUA. 

130, 1. The little mercantile city of Newburyport was 
the northernmost point in Peale’s New England hejira. 
There he took an enthusiastic part in the public demon- 
strations against the Stamp Act, expressing again 
those political principles which had been the first cause 


See Carter, Joshua. 
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of his having to flee his native province. There also, 
seeking some sort of livelihood, he painted a small self- 
portrait and “this being seen, got him the portraits of 
three children of a wealthy merchant to paint” (A.). 

The wealthy merchant was Nathaniel Carter, born 
1715, married Mary Beck, Sept. 21, 1742, and died 
April 13, 1798—his wealth held in both land and ships. 
John Quincy Adams while a law student had been a 
frequent visitor at his house. He is said to have been 
much interested in family history, and to have had por- 
traits painted of all his sons and daughters while they 
were children. Only three pictures, however, survived 
Newburyport’s great fire—Thomas and Joshua by 
Peale, and Esther Beck, by another hand. 

The children were: (1) Thomas (dates unknown) ; 
(2) Hannah (1745-1750); (3) Nathaniel (1746- 
1749) ; (4) Esther Beck (1749-1779) ; (5) Nathaniel, 
born Feb. 24, 1757, married Elizabeth Eppes Cutts, 
May 1, 1788, died June 12, 1842; (6) Thomas, born 
Nov. 24, 1758, married Mrs. Mehitable Hackett, Oct. 9, 
1809, died July 6, 1828; (7) Joshua, born Dec. 2, 1760, 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan Thaxter, Aug. 24, 
1794, died Sept. 15, 1849; (8) Hannah, born Aug. 11, 
1764, married William Smith, June 13, 1787, died Dec. 
25, 1838; (9) Mary, born June 23, 1766, married Ed- 
ward Cutts, April 17, 1796, died March 11, 1840. 

Peale’s third portrait was therefore probably that of 
Nathaniel (1757-1842), then eight years old, but may 
possibly have been little Hannah, just past her first 
birthday. 

Joshua Carter became, as the Carters had been for 
generations, a ship owner and merchant. The un- 
declared war with France, however, destroyed his in- 
vestments on the sea, and his last years were spent in 
farming. He was elected to the state legislature in 
1799, | 

His portrait, with that of his brother Thomas, holds 
a unique place in the story of Peale’s art as his earliest 
extant works, and the only ones that show his style when 
it was wholly derived from Hesselius, and before the 
influence of Copley became apparent in his portraits of 
Judge and Mrs. Arbuckle [8, 4, 9, 5.]. 


1765. Canvas, 18% x 16%. Half length. 
Light brown hair. Brown eyes. Gray coat and blue-green 
waistcoat. Background gray-green. 


Miss Isabelle R. Reynolds, Providence, R. I. (Desc.) 


CARTER, [NATHANIEL ?]. 
131. 
Destroyed. 


See Carter, Joshua. 


CARTER, THOMAS. 
132, 21. See Carter, Joshua. 


This canvas is on its original crudely nailed-together 
stretcher of half-inch strips. An early inscription on 


eo 99 
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the back reads “Thomas Carter /October — 1765. 
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1765. Canvas, 18 x 14%. Half length. 
Yellow hair. Brown eyes. Brown coat. 
waistcoat. Background dark. 


Thomas Carter, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Olive green 
( Desc.) 


CATHCART, 


MARGARET. See Latimer, Mrs. 
George. ' 


“CATON, MRS. RICHARD.” 


133, 60. Mary Carroll (1770-1846), the daughter of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton |q.v.], married Richard 
Caton (1763-1845), a Baltimore merchant. 

As this portrait, of unusual dignity and charm, is 
thoroughly typical of Peale’s Colonial work, a doubt 
must be raised as to the identity of the subject. It has 
not had a continuous private ownership. It is so simi- 
lar in size, style and coloring to the portrait of Charles 
Calvert [108, 61] as to be a possible companion piece. 
The face bears a striking resemblance to Peale’s mini- 
ature of Martha Custis [176, 395]. 


c. 1773. Canvas, 22% X18. Bust. 

Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Golden yellow dress. 
Gray-blue scarf caught at the bosom with pearls. Back- 
ground dark olive green. 


Miss Sarah R. Lee, Wash., D. C. 
CATON, MRS. RICHARD. See [120, 125]. 
CHAMBERS, MARY. See Claypoole, Mrs. James. 


CHARLTON, MRS. FRANCIS M., AND DAUGH- 
TER. 


134, 212. Mrs. Charlton (1760-1811) was born Mary 
Powell, the daughter of Seymour and Jane Powell of 
Williamsburg and York Co., Va. The child in the por- 
trait, Jane Catherine Charlton (1786-1860), married 
the Rev. E. Henry Keeling of Richmond. The portrait 
was painted at Annapolis, May 7-17, 1789, just before 
Mr. Charlton left for Virginia (D.). 

This picture, both prettily and exquisitely painted, 
may stand as the best of Peale’s weakest period. The 
Museum was his first interest in these years, and the 
lack of carefully studied designs shows that his art had 
become only a means to a larger end. This portrait 
has, however, in spite of the elaborate costume, the 
freshness and intimacy of the mother and child group- 
ing which its painter loved so well. 


Signed, left background: “C. WPeale/painted 1789.” 
Canvas, 36 X 27%. Half length. 
Mrs. Charlton: Gray-brown hair and hazel eyes. Yellow 


silk dress with pale blue material at neck and sleeves, and 
dark green sash. The child: Auburn hair and bright blue 
eyes. White hat. Pale blue dress and plumes. Back- 
ground dark gray-green. 


Mrs. William C. Nevin, Denver, Colo. (Desc.). 


CHARLTON, JANE CATHERINE. See Charlton, 
Mrs. Francis, and Daughter. 
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CHARLTON, RICHARD. 


135, 59. The portrait of the Rev. Richard Charlton 
(1704-1777), Church of England missionary on Staten 
Island for thirty years, is attributed to Peale on the 
basis of style, although the flesh tints are more natural 
than they usually appear in his early work. It must 
have been painted in Philadelphia, where its subject had 
family connections. It was intended as a companion 
piece to an earlier portrait of Mrs. Charlton, formerly 
Mary Bayeux of Rouen, France. <A suggestion of the 
date is carried in Peale’s letter to John Beale Bordley, 
Nov., 1772, “My reputation is greatly increased by a 
number of New Yorkers having been here, who have 
given me the character of being the best painter in 
America—that I paint more certain and handsome like- 
nesses than Copley.” 

c. 1772. Canvas, 31 x 25%. 


Gray wig. Florid complexion. 
olive green. 


Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Joseph on Ohio, Ohio. 


Half length. 


Black gown. Background 


CHASE, ANNE. See Chase, Mrs. 
Daughters. 


Samuel, and 


CHASE, MRS. JEREMIAH TOWNLEY. 


136. Hester, daughter of Thomas Baldwin of Anne 
Arundel Co., Md., was born in 1747, and in 1779 
married Judge Chase (1748-1828) of the Maryland 
Court of Appeals, and, after the war, a mayor of An- 
napolis. Her elder sister, Anne, had married her 
husband’s cousin, Samuel Chase [g.v.]. 

At Annapolis, in Feb. or March, 1789, Peale painted 

the Governor’s wife and her baby in “head size” [392, 
223], and “Mrs. Chase also sat for a head size.” His 
diary also notes receipt of payment, £12.5.0. 
1789. Canvas, 26 X 2014. 
Body three-quarters to left. Almost full-face. Black hair. 
Dark brown eyes. Gray-blue dress faced with white. 
Sleeves lined with white and caught up with blue ribbon. 
Background dark gray at lower left, shading to dark 
browr above and at right. 


Mrs. Miles White, Jr., Balt. 


Bust. 


CHASE, MATILDA. 
Daughters. 


See Chase, Mrs. Samuel, and 


CHASE, SAMUEL. 


Politician and jurist. 1741-1811. (D.A.B.) 


137, 57. Almost to a day of the same age, the careers 
of Samuel Chase and Charles Willson Peale run in a 
curious contrast and parallel. Chase was completing 
his studies for the law at Annapolis as Peale was ending 
his apprenticeship to an Annapolis saddler. Their 


marriages took place within a short time of one another, 
in 1762. Two years later, Chase had burst upon the 
Maryland political scene as a leader of the “Sons of 
Liberty, 


%” 


an impetuous, violent opponent of the staid 








~~ 
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“Court Party,” an adept at the dangerous device known 
in those days as “raising the mob’”—and Peale flowered 
first into politics as a member of Chase’s mob. Chase 
won his seat in the Assembly, while Peale, in debt to a 
political opponent, paid heavily for his ardor upon this 
occasion, although his flight from Maryland brought 
him to Copley’s studio and had an important influence 
on his career as a painter. All of Peale’s dabblings in 
politics were idealistic, disinterested, and rewarded by 
trouble, poverty, and sorrow. Chase, the while, pur- 
sued politics with that same restless energy which Peale 
gave to his Museum, was in Congress, signed the Dec- 
laration, served simultaneously on as many as thirty 
committees, brilliantly, tirelessly, furiously active, as 
aggressive toward others as the painter was always 
gentle and conciliatory. 

Chase opposed the Constitution, then suddenly turned 
Federalist and gained an appointment by Washington 
to the new Supreme Court. He dominated the Court in 
its first years, as headstrong, violent, and sparkling as 
ever. Jefferson suggested his impeachment in 1805. 
Peale watched, with mingled feelings, a part of the trial 
of his old associate, and did not complain of the ac- 
quittal. The justice had then added bulk to his height 
of more than six feet, and a brick-red complexion— 
“bacon-face”—surly, overbearing but always with a 
firm grasp of the matter in hand. 

Peale’s early portrait shows these qualities in a much 
younger man. There is a strange awkwardness and 
distortion in the painting of the body that matches in 
a way the bearish expression of eyes and mouth, and 
contrasts strongly with the delicate care with which 
the companion piece of Mrs. Chase and her daughters is 
done—as if the hand of the sensitive painter had lost 
some of its art before the dominant force of his sitter 
and thereby expressed in its very distortion something 
of the warped character of the man. The picture is 
included in his list of 1770-1775 (see p. 20). Peale, 
never accurate at such a distance of time, stated in 1819 
that it was painted in 1773. 

Companion piece of [139, 56]. 

c. 1773. Canvas, 50 X 36%. Three-quarter length. 
Gray wig. Bottle green coat with gilt buttons. Chair 


back and table top red. Background very dark. The 
whole canvas darkened by age. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


138, 58. Writings from Baltimore to Col. R. M. John- 
son [q.v.], Feb. [10?], 1819, on his way home from his 
winter’s visit to Washington, Peale says, “I found here 
a portrait of Samuel Chase which I painted in 1773, 
from which I made a copy, so that the number of por- 
traits for exhibition at the Museum amount to seven- 
teen.” In making his replica, he brought the head 
more erect and altered mouth and eyes to give a pleas- 
antness to the face which is lacking in the early piece. 
1819. Canvas, 24 x 20.: Bust. (Museum) 

Replica of [137, 57}. 


Gray wig. Brown eyes. Dark blue coat and waistcoat 
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with gilt buttons. Shelf of books at right behind head. 
Background olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


CHASE, MRS. SAMUEL, AND DAUGHTERS. 
139,56. Anne Baldwin (c. 1743-c. 1777) was a daugh- 
ter of Thomas Baldwin of Anne Arundel Co., Md. She 
married Samuel Chase, May 21, 1762. Her sister, 
Hester [q.v.], later became the wife of another promi- 
nent lawyer, Jeremiah Townley Chase. Anne Baldwin 
Chase’s daughter, Anne (1771-1852), lived unmarried 
at Annapolis. Her second daughter, Matilda (1763- 
1835), married, c. 1785, Judge Henry Ridgely (1763- 
1811). 

The picture is not in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 (see p. 
20) apparently because it was still uncompleted at that 
time. The painter included a sketch of his plan for it 
in a letter to John Beale Bordley, Feb. 15, 1772. In 
his diary, at Annapolis, Oct. 25, 1775, he noted, “Miss 
Milly Chase set for her face in the family picture.” 
As in its companion piece, there is none of Peale’s usual 
cheerfulness here. The action is similar to the Cad- 
walader family picture of about the same time—Matilda 
is bringing peaches to her little sister whom the mother 
holds. But the faces have all an air of wistful sadness 
out of keeping with the scene. 

Companion piece of [137, 57]. 

1772-1775. Canvas, 49% X 36%. Three-quarter length. 
Mrs. Chase: Auburn hair. Hazel eyes. Blue dress. 
Anne, at left: Light brown hair. Brown eyes. White 


dress and red slippers. Matilda, at right: Auburn hair. 
Hazel eyes. Red dress. Peaches in white apron. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


CHASTELLUX, FRANCOIS JEAN, 

MARQUIS DE. 

140, 121. Born in Paris in 1734, a soldier from boy- 
hood, Chastellux came to America in 1780 as a major- 
general in the army of Rochambeau |q.v.|]. He has left 
a pleasant record of his three years in the United States 
in his Travels in North America in the Years 1780- 
81-82. He was an able and experienced officer, with 
an active and inquiring mind, interested in science, a 
friend of Buffon. He died Oct. 28, 1788. 

His portrait was probably painted in the summer of 
1782, at the same time as that of Rochambeau. We 
have some confirmation of this in a letter from Peale to 
Chastellux written between Dec. 4, 1782 and Jan. 13, 
1783. “I am very desirous to increase my obligations 
[to] you. The favor I ask further is that when you 
send me the works of Monsr. Helvetius, to add those of 
yours which have been published. Pray do not refuse 
me this favor.” 

1782. Canvas, 22% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Very dark blue coat with 


gold braid. Scarlet waistcoat with gold braid. Back- 
ground very dark, unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
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CHATHAM, LORD. See Pitt, William. 
CHEW, MARY. See Elliott, Mrs. Thomas. 


CHEW, PEGGY OSWALD. See Howard, Alrs. 
John Eager. 


CLARK, JOSEPH. 
141. A diary meniorandum, at Annapolis, June, 1788, 


notes, “Recd. of Mr. Jos. Clark £10.6.3 his Acct. being 
1.16.0 makes up the price of his portrait in head size.” 


Unlocated. 


CLARK, WILLIAM. 
Soldier and explorer. 1770-1838. (D.A.B.) 


142, 203. Peale sought the portraits of explorers for 
his Museum gallery of distinguished citizens. It was 
not only appropriate that they should be thus honored, 
but his collection had itself been much enriched by 
them. No expedition had greater import or greater 
appeal! to ihe popular imagination than that led across 
the continent in 1803-1806 by Meriwether Lewis [¢.v. | 
and Clark. Clark, the bluff, vigorous, red-headed 
frontier soldier, had been second in command and yet 
in many ways the success of the undertaking had rested 
upon his courage and leadership. He had served also 
as map-maker and artist to the corps. An important 
part of the collections of the expedition came to the 
Philadelphia Museum, while its journals were deposited 
in the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
Peale wrote to his son; Rembrandt, Feb. 3, 1810, that 
he had used the chrome yellow discovered by Rubens 
in one of his mineralogical wanderings in painting the 
head of this portrait. Finding afterward by experiment 
that the color darkened rapidly in light, he had painted 
it over. The picture .was presented to the Museum in 
March, 1810. 
1810. Canvas, 23% 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Red hair. Blue eyes. Dark green-blue coat. Background 
olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


CLARKSON, MRS. WILLIAM. 


143, 436. Catherine, daughter of Col. William Floyd 
(1734-1821), member of the Continental Congress from 
New York, exchanged miniatures with James Madison 
during a brief engagement (see [534, 435]). Madi- 
son’s successful rival was a nineteen-year-old medical 
student at the College of Philadelphia, William Clark- 
son. She was but sixteen at the time. They were 
married two years later, after Clarkson’s graduation in 
1785. He practiced medicine for nine years and then, 
following a serious illness, entered the Presbyterian 
ministry. Catherine died, after twenty years of widow- 
hood, Aug. 7, 1832. 

Madison’s correspondence would indicate that the 
exchange of miniatures took place in March or April, 
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1783. An inscription on the back of the gold case of 
her portrait reads, “Catharine Clarkson/nee/C. Floyd/ 
1782.” 

1783. Min. Ivory, 1% 1%. 

Hair powdered gray. Brown eyes. Black ribbon around 
throat. Lavendar dress. Background light blue. 


Mrs. Frederick Glover Pyne, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


CLAY, HENRY. 
Statesman. 1777-1852. (D.A.B.) 


144, 319. Peale’s intimate and charming portrait of 
Henry Clay, then Speaker of the House of Répresenta- 
tives and a dominant figure in Congress, was one of the 
first of the Museum portraits painted during his visit to 
Washington in the winter of 1818-1819. He asked for 
a sitting Nov. 21 and began the picture on the 24th 
(D.). Ina letter of Dec. 5 he says that it is “nearly 
finished.” The painter, almost wholly innocent of the 
political and personal antagonisms about him, knew 
nothing of Clay’s hostility to his favorite hero, Andrew 
Jackson [g.v.]—nor, indeed, knew how little Jackson 
accorded with his own ideals of peaceful leadership. 
1818. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

Dark brown hair. Dark blue eyes. Black coat. Gilt 
chair, upholstered in red. Background olive green. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


CLAY POOLE, JAMES. 

145, 132. James Claypoole, born at Philadelphia, Jan. 
22, 1720, was a grandson of James Claypoole (1634— 
1687), a founder and prominent citizen of the city, and 
a son of Joseph Claypoole (1677-1744), a warden and 
one of the builders of Christ Church. The second 
James was a glazier and house painter. He is said to 
have been the earliest limner in Pennsylvania, but no 
works from his hand have ever been found, and if we 
follow Peale’s account in his Autobiography, he has 
been confused with a son of the same name. 

A son of Mr. James Claypoole of the City of Philadelphia 
discovered talents for the art, and painted portraits in said 
city. His father carried on the business of house painting 
and glazing, and thus afforded his son the conveniences for 
painting. Young Mr. Claypoole, desirous of gaining im- 
provements in his art, planned a visit to Mr. West, with 
whom very probably he had before some intimacy. But 
on his passage to London a storm obliged him to bear away 
for the West Indies, and Mr. Claypoole arriving at Jamaica, 
found employment for his pencil and there married a lady 
of that island, by whom he had several children, and there 
he lived the remainder of his life. 

On his first visit to Philadelphia in 1762, Peale had 
seen this painter’s work, and tells us also that his first 
wife was a sister of Miss Polly Rench, or Wrench, 
whose portrait [761, 182] he himself painted. 

To return to James Claypoole the house painter, his 
first wife, whom he married on May 24, 1772, must 
have been the mother of James, Jr., the limner. We do 
not have the date of his second marriage, to Mary 
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Chambers, but five children, apparently hers, are in the 
baptismal records of Christ Church. Of these the first, 
Elizabeth, born in 1751, married Peale’s friend, Timothy 
Matlack [qg.v.|, while the second, Mary, married James 
Peale. Claypoole’s nephew and apprentice, Matthew 
Pratt, the portrait painter, was well known to the Peales, 
and his son, Henry, later a trustee.of the Museum. 
Letters of administration for the estate of James Clay- 
poole were granted, Sept. 24, 1784. 

James Peale married Mary Claypoole, Nov. 14, 1782, 
and the dating of the picture within a short time of this 
alliance is corroborated by the dress of the subject. 
The assurance with which both this picture and its 
pendant are painted underlies the attribution to Charles 
Willson Peale, .rather than to James. The possibility 
remains, however, that they may be the works of either, 
or both. 

Companion piece of [146, 133]. 

c. 1782. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
White wig. Blue eyes. Dark green coat. Mahogany 
chair. Background brown with deep red curtain at right. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


CLAY POOLE, MRS. JAMES. 


146, 133. The portrait of Mary Chambers, second wife 
of James Claypoole, may, like its pendant, be attributed 
either to Charles Willson or to James Peale, or repre- 
sent the work of both brothers. 

Companion piece of [145, 132]. 
c. 1782. Canvas, 30% x 25%. Half length. 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Dull red dress. White lace 
collar and cap. Green in fan. Chair green with brass 
nails. Background very dark green. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 
CLAYPOOLE, MARY. See Peale, Mrs. James. 


CLAYPOOLE, MRS. SEPTIMUS. See Bend, Mrs. 
Joseph G. J. 


CLERC, [LOUIS] LAURENT [MARIE]. 
Educator of the deaf. 1785-1869. (D.A.B.) 


147, 345. Clerc, “the Apostle of the Deaf Mutes,” a 
Frenchman who had lost his hearing in childhood and 
had become a pioneer in the education of the deaf, came 
to America in 1815 and became one of the founders of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf at Hartford, Conn. In 
1822, when Peale painted his and Mrs. Clerc’s portraits 
for his Museum gallery, he had recently returned from 
France and was visiting the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

The movement to educate these formerly almost help- 
less people appealed strongly to Peale’s imagination and 
to his humanitarian impulse. His perennial admira- 
tion of the French and the decline of his own sense of 
hearing added strength to the feeling. He wanted also 
to attach his Museum to this new movement, deeming it 
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ideal for the purpose, but found the deaf mutes shy of 

using it, apparently fearful of being themselves regarded 

as part of a collection of curiosities. Clerc’s portrait 

was finished first, the last sitting held May 2, 1822. It 

was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy in that year. 
The portrait is inscribed on the back, “Prof. Laurent 

Clerk/Painted by C. W. Peale./Philadelphia, 1822.” 
Companion piece of [148, 346]. 

1822. Canvas, 25 X 21. Bust. (Museum) 

3rown hair. Blue eyes. Black coat and waistcoat. Back- 

ground brownish. 


F. Clerc Ogden, Wilton, Conn. 


CLERC, MRS. LAURENT. 

148, 346. Elizabeth Crocker Boardman, daughter of 
Col. Elijah Boardman of Bennington, Vt., was born 
Aug. 22,1792. She had lost her hearing as a child and 
became in 1815 one of the first pupils of the American 
Asylum for the Deaf at Hartford, of which her husband 
was a founder. They were married in 1819. She died 
at Hartford, May 17, 1880. Her daughter, Elizabeth 
Victoria, became Mrs. G. W. Beers. 

Peale wrote to his son Rubens, May 9, 1822, soon 
after he had finished the portrait of her husband, “I 
have painted the wife of Laurent Clerc and her in- 
teresting child—finished [the] likeness in less than 2 
days—they leave this |city| today.” Apparently he 
was unsatisfied with this hurried work, for in a letter of 
May 11 he describes the picture as “almost finished,” 
and on May 22 wrote, “I have finished the portraits of 
Mrs. Clerc and child, wife of the deaf and dumb teacher. 
His portrait I put into the Academy and that of the wife 
into the Museum.” 

The picture is inscribed on the back, “Mrs. Clere and 
Child./Painted by C. W. Peale./Philadelphia, 1822.” 

Companion piece of [147, 345]. 

1822. Canvas, 25 x 21. Bust. (Museum) 

The mother: Brown hair. Brown eyes. White dress and 
red shawl. The child: Brown hair. Brown eyes. Coral 
necklace. Yellow dress with fine red stripe. Background 
brownish. 


F. Clerc Ogden, Wilton, Conn. 


CLINTON, SIR HENRY. Sce Unknown Man 
{1018}. 


CLYMER, GEORGE. 

Merchant and statesman. 1739-1813. (D.A.B.) 

Clymer’s career in the Continental Congress was 
marked by that quiet, absolutely tireless efficiency which 
characterized also his later years in business and philan- 
thropic enterprise. When Congress fled to Baltimore 
in Dec., 1776, it left its affairs in the hands of Robert 
Morris, George Walton [qq.v.], and Clymer. With 
Morris, he turned from national to state politics in an 
effort to curb the radical forces in the capital. In the 
election of Oct. 12, 1779, however, he was the defeated 
candidate for an Assembly seat, the successful one being 
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Charles Willson Peale. Peale subsequently retired 
from politics, and the two came together in harmony of 
spirit when Clymer, who had been a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, took charge of the great 
“Federal Procession” that celebrated the completion of 
its work and enlisted Peale’s aid in the preparations. 
As a member of the First Congress, Clymer supported 
Washington, save only in holding to a Jeffersonian, 
pro-French economic policy. Here he and Peale were 
in sympathy again. But their compatability rests 
mostly on the quiet, rational disposition of each, dif- 
fidence and a dislike for aggressive polemics of any sort. 
It was natural that Peale, one of its founders, should 
give the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts a portrait 
of Clymer, its first president. 


149, 281. Ina letter of Aug. 6, 1807, Peale mentions 
driving out into the country with Joel Barlow [g.v.| 
to visit the French refugees Charles and Jean Thomas 
Carré. When, he said, he had finished installing the 
new fireplaces at the Carré academy, he would finish 
Mr. Clymer’s portrait. Almost two years later, how- 
ever, April 16, 1809, he wrote to Rembrandt, “I have 
painted the background of Mr. Clymer’s portrait which 
has greatly improved the appearance of the picture.” 
On Feb. 3, 1810, he mentioned retouching the painting 
with the chrome yellow which Rubens had discovered 
on a mineralogical tour. As he discovered immediately 
that the color darkened rapidly, this must have been 
followed by further repainting. A newspaper account 
of the fire at the Academy in 1845 reports the portrait 
of Clymer as one of those damaged but not destroyed. 
c. 1807-1810. Canvas, 27 X 22. Half length. 

Gray hair. Blue eyes. Brown coat and buff waistcoat. 
Background dark. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 

150. A portrait very similar to the above, either a later 
replica or an early copy, has descended in the subject’s 
family. The eyes are cast slightly upward. The 
wrinkles in the collar have been smoothed out. A chair 
upholstered in leather with brass nails has been sub- 
stituted for the Windsor in the original. 


Dr. George Clymer, Boston, Mass. (Desc.) 


COCHRAN, JOHN. 
Physician. 1730-1807. (D.A.B.) 


151. Dr. Cochran was a Pennsylvanian of Scotch- 
Irish ancestory, a strong Presbyterian and Whig, a 
skillful physician. He had been a surgeon with the 
British forces in the French and Indian War. Peale, 
whose inquiring nature always enjoyed the company of 
medical men, painted his miniature and those of Drs. 
Craik, Draper, and McHenry at Valley Forge, in late 
April or early May, 1778 (D.). Dr. Cochran was then 
Physician and Surgeon-general of the Middle Depart- 
ment. He was later Chief Physician and Surgeon of 
the Army, and Director-general of Military Hospitals. 
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The portrait is illustrated in Campbell, John H., 
History of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and of the 
Hibernian Society ... ,45, Phila., 1892, “From an 
engraving by Leney after the original miniature (de- 
stroyed by fire).” The engraving is also reproduced 
in Wood, William & Gabriel, R. H., The Winning of 
Freedom, 191, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1927. 


Destroyed. 


COLE, CAPT. [AND MRS.?]. 

152, 153. Fleeing from his debts at Annapolis, Peale 
painted “two pieces for a Captn. Cole, who lived within 
a few miles of Tuckahoe Bridge, in Queen Anne’s 
County” (A.). With the money received, he bought 
the little mare, Gimlet, who carried him southward down 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


Unlocated. 


COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER. 
Explorer. c. 1446-1506. 


154. On Jan. 26, 1816, Peale acknowledged Mrs. Joel 
Barlow’s loan of portraits of “noted voyagers” from 
which to make copies for his Museum. He mentions 
only those of Columbus and Vespucci, but portraits of 
Cortez and Magellan were also included. They had 
been taken from portraits by unidentified artists in the 
Gallery of Famous Men in the Uffizi, Florence. Four 
other copies of the same group were presented to the 
New-York Historical Society in 1817 by Mrs. Gouver- 
neur Morris. The two not named by: Peale in his 
letters are identified as from the Barlow portraits in a 
marked catalogue of the 1854 sale at the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

As portraiture, the originals did not meet Peale’s 
standards, and he tried to improve drawing and color 
while retaining the character. “Columbus,” he wrote to 
Mrs. Barlow, March 12, when just beginning the work, 
“has too much face.” 

The picture was bought by “Slevin” at the sale in 
1854. 

A second portrait of Columbus may have been in 

Peale’s Museum (see Trumbull, John). 


Unlocated. 


COOPER, THOMAS. 


Scientist and educator. 1759-1839. (D.A.B.) 


155, 325. An aggressive free-thinker in politics, 
science, and religion, Dr. Cooper was a friend of Joseph 
Priestley and of Jefferson, deeply admired by both. 
Like Priestley, he had turned his back on England and 
France, and had come to America as the land in which 
progressive ideals might be fulfilled. He was associated 
with Priestley at Northumberland, Pa., was professor of 
chemistry at Dickinson College from 1811 to 1815, and 
in 1816 came to Philadelphia as professor of applied 
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chemistry and mineralogy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, but it was probably through the University 
that he came in contact with the Peales. Impelled by 
their current interest in gas-lighting and their perennial 
search for more permanent colors, they had, old and 
young, taken up the study of chemistry at this time, 
reading and attending lectures. 

The portrait is very similar in style to the group 
painted in Washington 1818-1819. It was presented 
to the Museum, with them, in March, 1819. 

1819. Canvas, 23 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 


Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Black coat. 
coat. Background dark olive green. 


College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 


Gray waist- 


CORBIN, MRS. RICHARD. 


156. Elizabeth Tayloe, daughter of John Tayloe I and 
Elizabeth Gwyn, his wife, was born in 1721. She was 
the twin of John Tayloe II, who built “Mount Airy,” 
Richmond Co., Va. She married Richard Corbin 
(born c. 1708), of Laneville, King and Queen Co., Va. 

Between May 31, 1773 and May 28, 1774, Peale wrote 
to Paul Loyal, his agent at Norfolk, Va., for the sale 
of his mezzotint of William Pitt, 


A promise of encouragement in the art that I profess 
induced me to visit this city, where I flattered myself I 
should have the pleasure of seeing you, but at present 
[this] is doubtful, for I am just setting out for Col. 
Corbin’s, about 25 miles on the road to Maryland, and I 
don’t know whether my family affairs will permit my 
returning to this place at this junction. 


c. 1773-74. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

The subject is seated in a mahogany chair, face and body 
three-quarters to right. Dark brown hair and eyes. White 
cap. Black velvet ribbon around neck. Purplish brown 
silk dress with fichu and sleeves of changeable white and 
pale blue. Her elbow rests on a table covered with a light 
blue cloth and holding a brown lustre vase with pink and 
white flowers. Her hand holds a pink rose. Background 
very dark. 


Mrs. Edwin Eliot Kimball, Schenectady, N. Y. ( Desc.) 


CORNELL, REBEKAH. See Biddle, Mrs. Clement. 


CORTEZ, HERNANDO. 
Soldier. 1485-1547. (E.B.) 


157. One of the group of four copied in the spring 
of 1816 (see Columbus, [154]). 


1816. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. 
Iron-gray hair. Gray beard. 
hat and coat. Brown fur on collar of cloak. 
green-brown. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


(Museum ) 
Light brown eyes. Black 
Background 


COWDEN, MISS. 
158. The entry, “Miss Cowden Kitcat 6.6.0,” appears 
in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 


Unlocated. 
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COX, MR. 
159. “Began a half-length of Mr. Cox,” Peale notes, 


Nov. 4, 1776, and, on Nov. 6, “Mr. Cox set” (D.). 


Unlocated. 


COX, JOHN. 


160. At Valley Forge, April 23, 1778, “Col. Cox sat 
for the finishing his miniature.” The diary gives no 
further identification of the subject, who may have been 
Lieut-Col. John Cox of the 2nd Battalion, Philadelphia 
Militia, of which John Bayard [q.v.] was Colonel and 
Peale a captain. 

A miniature of Col. John Cox, clearly Peale’s work, 
is illustrated in Wharton, Salons, 108. The subject 
was a resident of Philadelphia and of Bloomsbury, N. J. 
In 1778, with Charles Pettit [g.v.] he was appointed 
an assistant quartermaster-general, and, later in that 
year, entered the Navy. He died, Dec. 15, 1837. In 
1900, the miniature was owned by his great-grand- 
daughter, Miss Mary Clapier Coxe, of Philadelphia. 


Unlocated. 


CRAIK, JAMES. 
1730-1814. (D.A.B.) 


161. Dr. Craik, a Scottish physician who emigrated to 
the West Indies in 1750 and thence to Virginia, served 
as a military surgeon with the Braddock expedition. 
During and after the Revolution he was Washington’s 
personal physician. He rose to the rank of Chief 
Physician and Surgeon of the Continental Army. Peale 
painted his miniature, with those of Drs. Cochran, 
Draper, and McHenry, at Valley Forge, in late April 
and early May, 1778 (D.). 


Unlocated. 


Physician. 


CRAWFORD, JAMES, AND DAUGHTER. 


162, 164. James Crawford, a native of Ireland, came 
to Philadelphia with recommendations to the firm of 
Conyngham and Nesbitt from a Mr. Thompson of 
Londonderry, to whom he had been apprenticed. After 
some years with Conyngham and Nesbitt he became a 
shipping merchant on his own, forming also the firms 
of Haines and Crawford and James Crawford and Com- 
pany. He was also an insurance broker in partnership 
with James Donaldson. He is listed as merchant in the 
Philadelphia directories from 1785 until his death, Sept. 
18, 1810. He was a member of the First City Troop, 
Hibernia Fire Company, and one of the twelve founders 
of the Hibernian Society, March 3, 1790. These associa- 
tions tend to identify him with the Presbyterian, anti- 
Federalist group who gave the painter much of his 
patronage in the difficult years following the war. 

The Crawfords had three children, Mary (1781- 
1851), the child in this portrait, James, Jr., who appears 
with Mrs. Crawford in her picture, and one later child, 
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Martha (1788-1855), afterward the wife of Samuel 
Fisher Dawes. 
Companion piece of [163, 163]. 

Signed, lower right: “C WPeale/pinx. 17—.” (The last 
numerals of the date have flaked off. Above it, in paint 
of a lighter shade, “1785” has been added. This is an early 
addition, probably made soon after the original date was 
found to be defective.) Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 
The father: Hair powdered but showing brown where it is 
tied by a black ribbon behind. Blue-gray eyes and ruddy 
complexion. Olive-brown coat and cream-colored waist- 
coat. The child: Light brown hair, blue-gray eyes and 
rosy complexion. Blue-gray moire dress. Background 


dark. 
Mrs. Sally Hening Dunn, Portsmouth, N. H. (Desc.) 


CRAWFORD, MRS. JAMES, AND SON. 

163, 163. Mrs. Crawford, born Mary Ewing, was her 
husband’s first cousin, and, like him, had come to Phila- 
delphia from Ireland. James Crawford, Jr., the child 
in the portrait, was born about 1782, and was killed 
by a bandit in 1825, while travelling in Mexico on the 
business of the United States Bank. 

Toa Mrs. Crawford of Philadelphia, almost certainly 
this same lady, the painter wrote on Nov. 28, 1786, 
asking payment presumably for this portrait. 

Madam: 

Want of money for tomorrow’s marketting obliges me to 
ask you for assistance at this time. The arts are languishing 
in our city, at least within the circle of my knowledge. . . . 

Companion piece of [ 162, 164]. 

1785. Canvas, 36% xX 27%. Half length. 

Mrs. Crawford: Brown hair, powdered, with gray plumes. 
Blue eyes. Pink taffeta dress vith white lace. Dark blue 
and gold sash. The child: Yellow-brown hair and hazel 
eyes. Blue suit. Background dark gray-green. 


Mrs. Alice Hening Wasser, Irvington, N. J. ( Desc.) 


CRAWFORD, MARY. 
Daughter. 


See Crawford, James, and 


CRAWFORD, WILLIAM HARRIS. 
Statesman. 1772-1834. (D.A.B.) 


164. At Washington in the winter of 1818-1819 Peale 
painted portraits for his Museum gallery of the great 
and might-be-great, trusting to the advice of friends 
more than to his own judgment in such matters. Sena- 
tor Crawford of Virginia had been in 1816 the leading 
presidential candidate, but had graciously stepped aside 
for Monroe. When Peale painted his portrait he 
ranked as one of the great powers of the capital. At 
the end of the Monroe administration, however, the 
high tide of his popularity had passed, and he never 
fulfilled the promise that seemed assured in 1818. 

Peale asked Crawford to sit on Nov. 27, 1818. On 
Sunday, Dec. 13, 


I finished the portrait of Mr. Crawford. His lady and 
her children stayed to the end of the setting, and she was 
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much pleased with the picture—I believe would be glad to 
purchase it. But my invariable rule is never to part with 
an original picture. Copies may be taken from them. 
rherefore if anything further is said by the family, I will 
offer to make the copy at less than an $100., it being a less 
size than those I usually paint for that price (D.). 

At the sale of the Museum gallery in 1854 this pic- 
ture was purchased by “Ogden.” In 1896, Charles S. 
Ogden presented other portraits from the sale to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Unlocated. 


CROMWELL, OLIVER. 


165. Peale exhibited a copy of a portrait of the Lord 
Protector of England—long a hero to liberty-loving 
Americans—at the Eighth Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 1819. As with 
his copy of George Fox, it is not certain whether this 
Was a private commission or a Museum portrait that 
for some reason was not listed in any catalogue or the 
final sale of the gallery. 





Unlocated. 


CROPPER, JOHN. 


166, 250. The Cropper plantation, “Bowman's Folly,” 
lies just south of that of Judge James Arbuckle [g.v.|, 
on Metomkin Bay, Accomack Co., Va. Peale must 
have come to know the family during his residence at 
the Arbuckles’ in 1766. John Cropper, born in 1756, 
would have then been a child of nine or ten. Ten years 
later, Feb, 5, 1776, he was commissioned a captain of 
the 9th Virginia Continentals, was promoted to major 
that autumn, wounded at Brandywine a year later, and 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel shortly after. He re- 
signed from the army Aug. 16, 1779 but, on the invasion 
of his state in 1781, took the field again as colonel of 
militia. He was a member of his state legislature from 
1784 to 1792, and from 1813 to 1817. He held the 
rank of general in the War of 1812. He died Jan. 15, 
1821. 

Cropper and his young wife were probably visiting 
Philadelphia when Peale painted their portraits in 1792, 
as the landscape backgrounds are obviously imaginary, 
and there is no evidence of his having journeyed south 
that year. A descendant states that the pictures were 
painted “in the latter part of 1792” (Wise, Barton H., 
Memoir of Gen. John Cropper of Accomack Co., Va., 
Collections of the Virginia Historical Society 11: 313, 
1891). 

Companion piece of [167, 249]. 

Signed, lower left: “C WPeale/1792.” Canvas, 36 x 2616. 

Half length. 

Brown hair. Blue eyes. Very dark blue uniform with 
red facings, black stock and white waistcoat. Background 
a landscape with tents. 

Smithsonian Institution, Dept. of History, Washington, 

D.C. 
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CROPPER, MRS. JOHN. 
167, 249. Catherine Bayly was the second wife of Gen. 
John Cropper. Her portrait is an unusual one. The 
air of placid cheerfulness which Peale, especially in this 
later period, endeavored to catch in a likeness is not 
there—only a wistful, wide-eyed sweetness in the face 
of a very young woman. 
Companion piece of | 166, 250]. 
Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale 1792.” Canvas, 36 X 27. 
Half length. 
Light brown hair with white satin ribbon. Blue eyes. 
White dress with yellow figure. Sash, shawl and ribbon 
over shoulder are blue. Background of trees, sky, low 
clouds and sunset light. 
Smithsonian Institution, Dept. of History, Washington, 


BP. £. 
CUSTIS, HARRY. 
168. Between Aug. 3 and 14, 1789, at Baltimore, 
Peale finished a miniature of Harry Custis (D.). 


Unlocated. 


CUSTIS, JOHN PARKE. 

The only son, and after the death of Martha Parke 
Custis [g.v.], the only child of a sentimental and indui- 
gent mother, “Jacky” Custis easily evaded the efforts 
of his step-father and guardian, George Washington 
[qg.v.], to provide him with an education appropriate to 
his expectations in life. He was fond of the hunt, fond 
of adventure, and easily by-passed the ministrations of 
the tutor provided for him. When he fell in love with 
Eleanor Calvert [g.v.], of “Mount Airy,” Prince 
George’s Co., Md., Washington wrote to her father, 
April 3, 1773, approving the match as a family alliance, 
but confessing that his ward was too young, too defi- 
cient in education to establish himself in life. It was 
agreed that the boy must first pass two years at King’s 
College in New York. His college experience, how- 
ever, was extremely brief, and on Feb. 3, 1774, the pair 
were married, the bride then only sixteen, the groom 
nineteen. They made their home near Mount Vernon. 
During the Revolution, after service as a militia officer, 
Custis joined Washington’s staff. He was stricken 
with camp fever during the siege of Yorktown, and 
died shortly after, Nov. 5, 1781. 


169, 396. Washington’s diary records the arrival at 
Mount Vernon of Peale and John Parke Custis on the 
evening of May 19, 1772. On the next day Washing- 
ton posed for his large three-quarter length [894, 352 
The only record of other work done at that time is 
found in his accounts: 


May 30. 

By Mr. Peale Painter, Drawg. my Picte. £18.4.0 
Miniature Do. for Mrs. Washington £13. 
Ditto Do. for Miss Custis 13. 
Ditto Do. for Mr. Custis 13. 


£57.4.0 
(Washington, Diaries, 2: 65n.) 
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On its face alone, this record would indicate a large 
picture of himself, with replicas in miniature for the 
persons named. The preposition should have been “of” 
rather than “for,” as is shown by Peale’s receipt of 
May 30, 1772 “for drawing Mrs. Washington’s Picture 
in Miniature” (see [952]). In his diary of June 6, 
1804, after a visit to Mount Vernon, Peale recalled 
those days “while I had to paint the portraits of the 
family.” And in his later testimonial to the merits of 
Rembrandt Peale’s portrait (see |894]) he speaks of his 
first portrait of Col. Washington—‘“his portrait, and 
those of several members of his family.” There are, 
finally, miniatures of Mrs. Washington and her chil- 
dren, coming from this period. The original of Martha 
Custis could not have been painted at any other time, 
since this was his first visit to Mount Vernon and she 
died before he returned again. He generally charged 
less for a replica. Here his prices are all much higher 
than he was receiving at Annapolis, where he asked only 
£5.5.0 for an original miniature. 

The miniatures of John Parke Custis and his sister 
have descended in the Washington family, set to be 
worn as a pair of bracelets by their mother, his on her 
right, and hers on her left wrist. 

Companion piece of [176, 395]. 

1772. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1\%e. 

Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Olive complexion. Dark 
green-blue coat with red facing on collar. Cream-colored 
waistcoat embroidered with flowers. Background bluish 
green shading to dark greenish gray. 

Mrs. Wiliam Hunter DeButts, Jr., Upperville, Va., and 

Mrs. Hanson Howard Ely, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

( Desc. ) 


170. It is possible that Peale painted a replica for 
himself of his first miniature of Custis, or perhaps of 
that of 1774 (see below). Lossing’s statement that 
he had retained one of Martha Custis [177] is evidence 
of this. John Adams [q.v.], visiting Peale’s painting 
room, Aug. 21, 1776, remarked a miniature of Custis 
among the “many others” he saw there. Such show 
pieces were valuable in obtaining further business. 


Unlocated. 


171. Washington’s diary records that Peale dined at 
Mount Vernon, Dec. 26, 1773. Where he was staying 
in the neighborhood is not known. He came again, 
Jan. 2, 1774, and remained overnight. After breakfast 
on the following day, Custis left for Maryland, where 
his wedding was to take place, while the painter lingered 
four more days, departing on the 7th. And Washing- 
ton’s ledger in connection with this visit contains entries 
of £13.2.6 for a miniature of Custis, and £1.16.0 for its 
setting. 

That the young man left so soon after Peale’s arrival, 
and the fact that he was not the sort to endure a long 
sitting unless absolutely necessary, argues that this 
miniature was either wholly a replica or largely based 
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upon the earlier one. It must have been brought by 
Washington, who left later to attend the wedding, as 
a present to his step-son’s bride. 


Unlocated. 


172. In a list of work entered in his diary c. Oct., 
1778, Peale includes the notation, “Mr. Custis began his 
miniature. Recd. 100.” The same price of $100 was 
charged for other miniatures, originals, in the list. 


Unlocated. 


172A. On May 22, 1791, Peale wrote to Maryland 
friends excusing his failure to be with them and com- 
plete their portraits as soon as promised. He told Mr. 
Gittings, 

The painting of Mrs. Washington’s children whom I was 


acquainted with in their lifetime was a request that could 
not be dispensed with. I have just done them. 


And Mrs. Galbraith, 


Mrs. Washington requiring some little labors of me in 
the likenesses of her children whom I was acquainted with 
in their lifetime could not be refused. 

The first statement indicates that new replicas were 
made of the John and Martha Custis miniatures [169, 
396; 176, 395]. The second suggests rather that the 
pictures were repainted, a service that bracelet mini- 
atures required more often than others. 


Unlocated. 


CUSTIS, MRS. JOHN PARKE. 


Eleanor, daughter of Benedict Calvert (c. 1724— 
1788) and a sister of Charles Calvert [q.v.], a de- 
scendant of Lord Baltimore, was born at “Mount Airy,” 
Prince George’s Co., Md., in 1753. She married, first, 
on Feb. 3, 1774, John Parke Custis and by him had 
four children, the two youngest of whom, Eleanor 
Parke and G. W. Parke Custis, were adopted by Wash- 
ington after their father’s sudden death in 1781. She 
married, second, in 1783, Dr. David Stuart (1753- 
1814). She died Sept. 28, 1811. 

While he himself left no record of them, there is evi- 
dence that Peale painted three portraits of this young 
woman. Information regarding them is being withheld 
by the family pending publication of a family history. 


173. The first portrait of “Nelly” Calvert was painted 
before her marriage, c. 1770, at about the age of seven- 
teen, a full-length “in which she is represented as a 
beautiful young girl in equestrian costume, the riding- 
jacket being open in front, and on her head a riding 
hat with a feather” (Lossing, B. J., The Home of 
Washington ... , 98, Hartford, 1871). Her young- 
est son also describes the picture as it hung at “Mount 
Airy”: “a young lady of a romantic and slight figure 
in a riding costume, with a boy’s hat and open jacket. 
She seems scarcely fifteen, with a bright and hopeful 
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countenance” (Custis, G. W. P., Recollections and 
Private Memoirs of Washington... , 33, N. Y., 
1860). 

A photograph of the painting, copyrighted by Re- 
becca Lynn Webster, was exhibited at the Jamestown 
Exposition, 1907. 


Information withheld. 


174. A miniature was probably painted for the con- 
ventional exchange with the groom at the time of the 
Calvert-Custis wedding in 1774. 

Companion piece of [171]. 


Information withheld. 


175. Probably soon after her wedding, a portrait was 
painted of Mrs. Custis for the Washingtons, and hung 
for many years at Mount Vernon. During the Civil 
War the Washington family pictures were brought for 
safekeeping to Baltimore where copies, faithfully repro- 
ducing the coloring of the originals, were made. These 
paintings, including that of Mrs. Custis, are now owned 
by Mr. Edmund L. R. Smith, of Baltimore. 

In contrast to the gay and dashing “Mount Airy” 
picture [173], this half length canvas for her parents- 
in-law shows her in a serious and studious attitude, 
seated, bending over a table, her cheek resting on her 
hand, an air of melancholy quite unusual in Peale’s 
work pervading the whole. Eleanor had been a visitor 
at Mount Vernon when the sudden death of young 
Martha Custis [q.v.] had occurred. Mrs. Washington 
did not attend the wedding, six months later, but had 
written sweetly to the girl, rejoicing that, though she 
had lost one daughter, she had gained another. One 
feels that this picture, with its mood of sadness, must 
be intended to offset any impression of careless levity 
that the premature union of the gay young bride and 
the youthful groom who had run away from his studies 
to marry her, may have made in the family. 


Information withheld. 


CUSTIS, MARTHA PARKE. 


176, 395. That Peale’s first miniature of “Patsy” 
Custis, the dark-complexioned, delicate child of Mrs. 
Washington’s first marriage, was painted in May, 1772, 
is based on the somewhat equivocal evidence of Wash- 
ington’s accounts (see [169]). The girl was an epi- 
leptic, and it was natural that the mother and step- 
father of one so frail should wish to have her portrait 
taken at the first opportunity. The little picture has 
the immediacy of one done from life, and lacks the 
idealized character of a posthumous one. “Poor Patsy” 
died suddenly in one of her seizures, June 19, 1773, 
before Peale’s next visit to Mount Vernon. She was 
then in her seventeenth year. 

The miniatures of John and Martha Custis have been 
set to be worn as bracelets, one upon each wrist, and 
have remained in the Washington family. It is pos- 
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sible that these are the unidentified ivories sent by Mrs. 
Washington to Peale in 1780, to be mounted as brace- 
lets, in the new mode. Peale gave the work to a jewel- 
ler and, as miniature glasses could not be obtained, 
molded them himself. “I have also cut the pictures to 
one size, and mean to go a little further than you are 
pleased to direct, that is, to have spare loops made which 
may be locked in the setting to be used occasionally as 
a locket.” (To Mrs. Washington, Jan. 16, 1781. See 
also [178], a miniature of Martha Custis apparently 
cut down in Size.) 

The likeness of Martha should be compared to that 
identified as “Mrs. Richard Caton” [133, 60]. 

Companion piece of [169, 396]. 


1772. Min. Ivory, 1% xX 1%e. 
Black hair dressed with pearls. Dark brown eyes. Olive 
complexion, a pale pink in cheeks. Pearl necklace. Gold 


locket on black cord at bosom. Mauve dress with muslin 

ruffle at neck. Background pale olive-green shading to 

darker gray-green. 

Mrs. Wilham Hunter DeButts, Jr., Upperville, Va., & 
Mrs. Hanson Howard Ely, Washington, D. C. 
( Desc.) 


177. Peale may have painted replicas of his miniatures 
of John and Martha Custis in 1772 (see [170]). That 
he had a miniature of Martha in his own possession 
rests upon a statement of Lossing, “The picture of 
Martha Parke Custis Peale afterward copied for him- 
self. I saw that copy many years ago, in possession of 
the artist’s son, Rembrandt Peale. On the back of the 
picture were the words, ‘A Virginia Beauty’ ” (Lossing, 
B. J., Mary and Martha, The Mother and Wife of 
George Washington, 123, N. Y., 1886). 

See “Mrs. Richard Caton” [133, 60}. 


Unlocated. 


178. A double miniature has descended in the Wash- 
ington family, a replica of Martha Custis on one side, 
a portrait of her mother, traditionally by a relative of 
James Sharples, on the other. Its long, narrow shape 
is untypical of Peale’s work, suggesting that it has been 
cut down in size (see [176, 395]). It is also possible 
that this miniature is a replica painted, with that of 
John Parke Custis, in 1791 (see [172A]). 

c. 1791. Min. Ivory, 1% x ze. 

Replica of [176, 395]. Gray background. 

Edmund L. R. Smith, Balt. (Desc.) 
CUSTIS, TABITHA SCARBOROUGH. See Ar- 
buckle, Mrs. James, and Son. 


DAFFIN, JOSEPH. 


179. After the unhappy termination of his courtship 
of Miss Mary Tilghman [g.v.], Peale wandered on 
southward down the eastern shore, not so disheartened 
but what he had still an eye to matrimonial possibilities. 
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Henry Waggaman [q.v.] had told him of several por- 
traits wanted near Cambridge. 


During the time of my stay at Cambridge I paid every 
attention I possibly could to Mrs. Muse. I had heard that 
she possessed a great share of good nature and also was 
wealthy. She has two children, the eldest a daughter, a 
fine woman lately married [Mrs. Davis], and a son about 
13 years of age [Joshua Muse]. I had expected to be 
employed to paint the portraits of the family in which I 
had resolved to commence a courtship. Although I did 
not think the lady handsome, yet the idea of her being a 
good manager of a family, having a good temper and pos- 
sessing a large fortune I thought might compensate for 
other defects. I was informed that Major Daffin who had 
married her sister and both of whom I heard had consid- 
erable influence with Mrs. Muse, and here I was advised 
to make interest. I therefore hastened to Major Daffin’s 
to paint their portraits (D.). 

The Daffin pictures were finished Nov. 12, 1790, and 
Peale noted the size, 36 x 28, for frames to be sent 
later, presumably to be the work of James Peale (D.). 
Mrs. Muse, in the meantime, had refused to have her 
portrait painted or to give the painter any other oppor- 
tunity for a courtship. Major, afterward Colonel, 
Daffin, of the Dorchester Co. militia, died June 26, 1796. 

Companion piece of [180, 235]. 


Unlocated. 


DAFFIN, MRS. JOSEPH. 


180, 235. Elinor, daughter of Joseph Ennalls (1702- 
1759) of Dorchester Co., Md., was born March 29, 
1739, and died March 11, 1793. Her portrait, finished 
near Cambridge, Md., Nov. 12, 1790, is inscribed on 
the back, “Elinor Ennels/wife of Capt. Jos. Daffin/born 
1739.” 


Companion piece of [179]. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/pinx. 1790.” Canvas, 
35 X 27. Half length. 

Auburn hair. Blue eyes. Pink dress. White ribbons 

with blue stripe. She holds pinks and a red rose. Back- 

ground olive green. 

Mrs. Pleasanton L. Conquest 3rd, Balt. (Desc.) 


DAGWORTHY, MRS. JOHN. 


181, 26. Martha Cadwalader (1740-1791), daughter 
of Dr. Thomas and sister of Gen. John Cadwalader 
[qq.v.], was married on Oct. 20, 1774, to Gen. John 
Dagworthy. Dagworthy was a native of Trenton, 
N. J., and had commanded a company of “Jersey Blues” 
on the Canadian expedition in King George’s War. 
Rewarded for this service with a captaincy in the Brit- 
ish army, he next reappears in the French and Indian 
War, commanding a small force of Marylanders and 
claiming to outrank young Col. George Washington by 
virtue of his royal commission. Washington took the 
matter seriously and in the end had the better of the 
dispute, but Maryland rewarded Dagworthy in 1759 for 
his services with a twenty-thousand acre plantation, 
“Dagworthy’s Conquest.” At Dagsboro, Del., he lived 
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thereafter in manorial style, his long, low house sur- 
rounded by gardens, mills, fields and forests, and from 
here his ships carried lumber to Trenton and Phila- 
delphia. This was the domain of which Martha Cad- 
walader became mistress in 1774, three years after the 
painting of her portrait. In 1775 Dagworthy was com- 
missioned colonel of Delaware militia, and in 1776, 
brigadier-general. He received the same rank in the 
Continental Army in 1777, but, doubtless because of 
his ‘difference with Washington, confined his service to 
harrassing neighborhood Tories. 

Signed, right, on pediment: “C Peale pinx. 1771.” Canvas, 

50% x 37%. Three-quarter length. 

Brown hair dressed with pearls. Brown eyes. Pearl 
necklace. , Plum-colored wrap and gray-blue dress. Blue 


sash. Sky at left tinted with red. Apples on marble pedi- 
ment at right, against dull brown wall. 


Mrs. John Cadwalader, Ambler, Penna. (Desc.) 


DALL, MRS. JAMES. See Laming, Benjamin, and 
Wife. 


DALLY, CHRISTIANA. See DePeyster, Mrs. Wil- 
liam, Jr. 


DARNALL, MARY. See Carroll, Mrs. Charles, of 
Carrollton. 


DASHIELL, MR. 


182. Peale’s diary records a half length of “Mr. Dash- 
iell,”’ painted in Somerset Co., Md., at the same time 
as that of Judge William Polk [703, 243]—begun Sept. 
5, 1791, and finished on’ the 11th. In his Autobiog- 
raphy, he refers to the subject as “Mr. Shields.” He 
received £17.10.0 for the work, and a frame was ordered 
by him from James Reynolds, of Philadelphia. 


Unlocated. 


DASHWOOD, MR. 


183. Peale began a miniature of “Mr. Dashwood” at 
Philadelphia Aug. 24,,1776, worked on it on the 28th, 
30th and 31st, and finished it Sept. 7 (D.). 


Unlocated. 


DAVENPORT, JOSEPH. 


184. Peale “began a miniature of Capt. Davenport,” 
June 8, 1776 (D.). Joseph Davenport had received 
his captain’s commission March 23, 1776. He joined 
the army at New York, where he was taken prisoner in 
the fall of Fort Washington on Nov. 16. 


Unlocated. 


DAVIDSON, MR. 


185. A miniature of “Mr. Davidson” is included in 
Peale’s 1770-1775 list of his work (see p. 20). This 
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was almost certainly a member of the prominent Mary- 
land family of that name. 


Unlocated. 


DAVIE, WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 
Soldier and statesman. 1756-1820. (D.A.B.) 


186. Between Feb. 9 and March 10, 1826, Peale 
painted a portrait of Gov. Davie, founder of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, for the young gentlemen of the 
Dialectic Society of that institution. They sent him for 
the purpose a small engraving from a profile drawing 
probably by Giles Louis Crétien. In his correspond- 
ence on the subject, the originals of which belong to 
the Society, Peale speaks of using the engraving for 
character, while actually copying a portrait in his Mu- 
seum, “which is more of a front face, nay, almost en- 
tirely so.” There was such a portrait of Davie, but no 
evidence of a copy of it ever having been in the Mu- 
seum. The old painter seems to have been confusing 
Davie with Joseph Hamilton Daveiss, whose portrait 
by James Peale was in the collection, and doubtless dis- 
covered his mistake, for the copy he made is entirely 
in profile. 

“T have finished,” he wrote to his sons Rubens and 
Linnaeus, March 1, “a picture for [from] a print the 
size of St. Memin’s, and it is so good that I am proud 
of it. And it cost me very little trouble to paint it, such 
is the improvement of my sight, and if my hearing was 
equally good I would think myself a young man.” His 
exhilaration led him to extol portrait painting in the 
autobiography on which he was then engaged, and 
doubtless led him on also to paint the portrait of Tim- 
othy Matlack, the last of his long career. 

The portrait of Davie is reproduced as the frontis- 
piece in Battle, Kemp Plummer, History of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1, Raleigh, Edwards & 
Broughton, 1907-1912. 


1826. Canvas, 30 x 24. Bust. 

Profile, to right, seated. Brownish gray hair. Brown 

eyes. Black coat. Background dark wine-red. 

Dialectic Society, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


DEAN, JOSEPH. 


187, 167. Joseph Dean, born in Ireland, Aug. 10, 
1738, was one of the many Philadelphia merchants who 
worked to both public and personal profit during the 
Revolution. He was a member of the Board of War, 
and a partner of John Bayard [q.v.] in outfitting priva- 
teers. His portrait has long been attributed to Charles 
Willson Peale on stylistic grounds. It is exceptional, 
however, in that the paint is much more heavily laid on 
than was Peale’s wont. It has not been overpainted. 


c. 1785. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
White hair. Brown eyes. Light gray coat and waistcoat. 
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Table covered with green. Pewter inkwell. Background 
gray wall, brown curtain at right. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


DEANE, SILAS. 
Congressman. Diplomat. 1737-1789. (D.A.B.) 


188, 406. Deane served one year in. the Continental 
Congress, after which, having failed of reelection, his 
colleagues entrusted him with a mission to France. He 
sailed in March, 1776, the United Colonies’ first diplo- 
matic representative to foreign powers. His subse- 
quent career was wrecked by suspicions that he acted 
for personal gain. He spent two years, from July, 
1778, to June, 1780, in Philadelphia, vainly seeking re- 
dress, then returned to France, hoping there to establish 
his innocence. Instead, his resentment led to indiscre- 
tions which were taken as final evidence of guilt. He 
never returned to America. 

This miniature was held by successive generations of 
the subject’s family in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
by whom it was supposed to have been painted at Paris. 
It is attributed to Peale on the basis of style, and, as it 
is more suggestive of his earlier than his later work, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that it was painted as a 
gift to some member of his family, early in 1776, before 
his departure for France. 

1776. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1. 

Powdered wig tied with black ribbon. Blue eyes. Mul- 
berry coat with gold buttons. Pale yellow waistcoat edged 
with gold and embroidered with pink roses and blue-green 
leaves. Background greenish-gray. 


Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 


DEARBORN, HENRY. 
Soldier and statesman. 1751-1829. (D.A.B.) 


189, 292. Dearborn, whose brilliant career as a young 
soldier of the Revolution contrasts rather sadly with his 
performance as an old soldier in the War of 1812, 
served in Congress, 1793-1797, an anti-Federalist Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts. He attracted no par- 
ticular attention until Jefferson, on his accession to the 
Presidency, appointed him Secretary of War. He left 
this office in March, 1809, to become Collector of the 
Port at Boston. 

Dearborn’s portrait first appears in the Museum cata- 
logue of 1813. It is not in uniform, and it is unlikely 
anyway that Peale would have thus celebrated his sub- 
ject’s appointment, Jan. 27, 1812, as senior major- 
general. Nor is it noted in the Museum Accession 
300k, whose entries begin in 1805. We might date the 
picture from Peale’s return to painting, 1804-1805, 
after his retirement from his art, 1799-1804. More 
likely, however, it was painted still earlier, to honor a 
Revolutionary hero, and one who had come to Congress 
as a Democrat from Federalist territory. As it is not 
in the catalogue of 1795, that would date the picture 
c. 1796-1797. 
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c. 1796-1797. Canvas, 22% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair. Dark green coat. Yellow waistcoat. Back- 
ground dark olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


DE BERDT, DENNIS. 

190, 166. De Berdt, who never came to America, was 
agent for the Massachusetts colony, a London merchant 
with many American friends and business connections. 
Among these was the young law student, Joseph Reed, 
who married his daughter, Esther [qq.v.]. He was 
born c. 1694, and died in 1770, before the marriage 
took place. 

His, portrait is clearly a Peale product, although it 
cannot with absolute certainty be attributed to Charles 
Willson Peale, and although it must be a copy from 
some earlier picture, a lost miniature, perhaps. 

c. 1785. Canvas, 24 x 18%. Bust. 
Gray wig. Dark blue eyes. Reddish brown coat and 


waistcoat, with gilt buttons. Background, dark brown at 
left, shading to light brown at right. 


Henry Hope Reed, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 


DE BERDT, ESTHER. See Reed, Mrs. Joseph. 


DE BUTTS, MR. 

191. Ina letter to John Beale Bordley [q.v.], March 
18, 1771, Peale mentions various portraits recently 
painted, including that of “Mr. Debuts.” 


Unlocated. 


DECATUR, STEPHEN. 
Naval officer. 1752-1802. (D.A.B.) 


192. Capt. Stephen Decatur, son of a French seaman 
of the same name and father of the more famous Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur (1779-1820), was a citizen 
of Philadelphia, a shipowner and seafarer. He had 
been imprisoned by the British at New York in 1781 
for a few months, and after his release was command- 
ing ships from his home port again. He became a cap- 
tain in the Navy in 1798. 

Peale wrote to “Capt. Decatur,” Aug. 7, 1786, asking 
payment of £14 for a picture, the subject not named, 
but in that circumstance almost certainly a portrait of 
Decatur himself. The price asked was that of a 
miniature. 


Unlocated. 


DE HAAS, JOHN PHILIP. 
Soldier. 1735-1786. (D.A.B.) 


193, 36. A veteran of the French and Indian War, De 
Haas was commissioned Colonel of the First Pennsyl- 
vania Continentals in 1776, and his conduct in the ill- 
fated Canadian invasion brought him quickly to the rank 
of brigadier. He resigned from the army, however, 
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shortly after, and in 1779 moved from his home in Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., to Philadelphia, where, in July of that 
year, he subscribed £5000 to the “Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania,” a fund raised to supply the needs of the army. 
Signed, lower right: “C. W. Peale pinx. 1772.” 
50 x 40. Three-quarter length. 
Brown hair and eyes. Reddish brown suit. Gray stock- 
ings. Chair upholstered in red. Background dark gray. 
National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection, Washington, 
mo 


Canvas, 


DeELANCEY, MISS. 


194. A portrait of “Miss DeLancey” seems to have 
been obtained by James Reid Lambdin, about 1826, 
among a group of pictures discarded by the Philadelphia 
Museum (see Trumbull, John). 


Unlocated. 


DELANY. 

195. Ina list of work entered in his diary c. Oct—Nov., 
1789, Peale includes “Mr. Wm. Dulany child painted 
from the corpse,” for which he received £7.10.0. By its 
place in the list, the picture appears to have been made 
in Philadelphia, just prior to a trip to Maryland. The 
subject was probably therefore not one of the Maryland 
Dulanys, but a child of William Delany who appears in 
the Philadelphia directory, 1791, as a druggist. The 
price indicates a miniature or small oil, the latter more 
likely as Peale is not known to have painted any minia- 
tures in Philadelphia after retiring from that art in his 
brother’s favor in 1786. 


Unlocated. 


DELOZIER, DANIEL. 


196,194. Daniel Delozier (1750-1815), son of Thomas 
and Susanna Randall Delozier, settled at Annapolis in 
1773, and later moved to Baltimore, where he was ap- 
pointed Collector of the Port by Washington. John 
Randall [q.v.], the former incumbent, had recommended 
him for the office. 

His portrait is signed, although only the “C.W.” and 
date are at all legible. The date, which has been under- 
stood to be 1783, is made more probably 1788, when 
Peale and Delozier were together at Baltimore. The 
picture was once in bad condition and was carefully 
restored by Frank B. Mayer (1827-1899), a Baltimore 
artist. The hair, most of the waistcoat and a large 
part of the background have been overpainted. 

1788. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 
Yellow hair. Blue eyes. Very dark coat. Buff waistcoat 


with brass buttons. Black chair. Background very dark 
olive green. 


Richard H. Randall, Balt. (Desc.) 


DEPEYSTER, ABRAHAM B. 


Abraham B., son of William DePeyster, Jr. [q.v.] 
and Elizabeth Brasher, was baptized at New York, Aug. 
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10, 1763, and died there, March 31, 1801. He married, 
Feb. 8, 1784, his second cousin, Catharine Bancker, 
daughter of William Bancker and Anna Rutgers. He 
was an older brother of Elizabeth DePeyster, the 
artist’s second wife. 


197, 278. In New York, late in Nov., 1798, Peale 
noted in his diary, “I painted a portrait of Brother 
Abraham for Mrs. Peale.” Years later, Nov. 27, 1821, 
he wrote to Henry Remson, who had married Abraham 
B. DePeyster’s daughter, Elizabeth, that he was sending 
him this picture as a gift rather than to so dispose of it 
by will. Peale was then still weak from the yellow 
fever of which his third wife had died, and felt that he 
would never again have a home of his own where he 
could live surrounded by family ties of this sort. The 
subject of this picture, he wrote, had been a friend “held 
and still held in great esteem,” adding quaintly that the 
memory of him was often called to mind by the presence 
of the Patagonian penguin which he had presented to 
to the Museum. 

1798. Canvas, 25% X 21% (Slight). 
brown hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue coat. 
coat. Background brownish gray. 


Half length. Dark 
Buff waist- 


George L. DePeyster, San Francisco. (Desc.) 


198, 449. A miniature which must be a replica or an 
early copy of the above has descended in another line of 
the subject’s family. It is not mentioned in Peale’s 
diary of his New York visit of 1798, a detailed and 
seemingly complete record. It resembles, however, the 
less finished miniature work of his later years, is in 
the small size that was still preferred by him, though 
going out of fashion, and was probably painted by him in 
1798. 

1798. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Dark brown hair. Lighter brown eyes. Vivid dark blue 
coat. Buff waistcoat. Background greenish brown. Gold 


case engraved on back, “Abraham de Peyster M. to Cath- 
erine Bancker.” 
Miss Julia Lawrence Wells, New York, N.Y. (Desc.) 


DEPEYSTER, MRS. GERARD. 


199, 450. Margaret, daughter of John DePeyster and 
Elizabeth Haring [qq.v.], was baptized at New York, 
March 13, 1774, and died at Bloomingdale, Jan. 12, 
1815. She was the first wife of Gerard DePeyster 
(1776-1824), son of James W. DePeyster and Anna 
DePeyster [qq.v.]. Both she and her husband were 
first cousins of the second Mrs. Peale. 

In July, 1798, with the yellow fever prevalent in both 
cities, and just after he had brought his convalescent 
son, Titian, from Philadelphia to New York, Peale be- 
gan a miniature of Mrs. DePeyster. 

After working on it two or three days it did not please me 
or my employers with respect to the likeness, and I about 
to propose to begin another, but first I determined to ex- 


amine the character of her face to find out in what part 
the picture was deficient. I waited on her at the farm of 
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Mr. James [W.] DePeyster [q.v.] and in one setting I 
make such alterations that each of the family was struck 
with the resemblance (D.). 


The work was then cut short by word that his father- 
in-law had contracted the fever, and was finished only 
after Peale had nursed the older man through to re- 
covery and had seen his own son die of the disease. 


1798. Min. Ivory, 2% x 1% (Slight). 

3rown hair powdered and dressed with pearls, Blue eyes. 
White dress embroidered with figures in silk. Pink-tinted 
fichu. Pearl and coral necklace. Background gray-brown. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N.Y. 


DEPEYSTER, JAMES W. 


James W., the youngest brother of William De- 
Peyster, Jr. [g.v.], and therefore an uncle of the second 
Mrs. Peale, was born at New York, Feb. 23, 1745, and 
married his first cousin, Anna DePeyster. Their re- 
corded children were baptized at Curacao during the 
Revolution. Returning to New York, he was in 1786 
a merchant at 174 Queen Street, and died at his country 
house at Bloomingdale, Feb. 12, 1812. 


200. Peale, accompanied by his wife, his children, 
Franklin and Sybilla, and a servant girl, stayed at 
James’ house in the forepart of his eventful visit to New 
York in 1798. He recounted in his diary the oc- 
currences of June 19-29: 


I have painted the portraits of Mr. James DePeyster and 
lady in oil, also their portraits in miniature, and as I had 
Mrs. Peale and children at their house, and that I might 
with a better face charge my common price for these por- 
traits, | took advantage of Mrs. DePeyster’s absence, and 
in the time of her being at Harlem Church I made a like- 
ness of her daughter Sophia [1.e. Elizabeth; see Hake, Mrs. 
Samuel] and placed it in the dining room. She was agree- 
ably surprised on seeing it. I finished these portraits to 
the entire satisfaction of the family and received for Mr. 
and Mrs. DePeyster in oil forty dollars each, and seventy 
dollars for the two miniatures. Eliza I presented to her 
and she politely presented me with a pair of gold sleeve 
buttons to wear for her sake. 

Companion piece of [202]. 

Signed, on back: “C. WP. pinxit 1798/James W. DePeyster 
portrayed when/53 yrs. old.” Canvas, 31 x 25. Half 
length. 

Three-quarters to left, seated. Reddish-brown hair. Gray 

eyes. Greenish-brown coat. The painting much darkened 

by age. 

Miss Alice Riggs Hunt, Hawthorne, N.Y. (Desc.) 


201. Miniature, June, 1798. (See above.) 
Unlocated. 
DEPEYSTER, MRS. JAMES W. 


Anna, daughter of Gerardus DePeyster and Eva 
Ouke, was baptized at New Brunswick, N. J., June 29, 
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1746. She died April 9, 1832. Her father, born Oct. 
7, 1697, was a brother of William DePeyster, Sr. [q.v.]. 


202. Peale’s portrait in oil of Mrs. DePeyster (see 
{200|) descended in her family until recently when it 
was sold at auction. 

Companion piece of [200]. 


Signed, on back: “Anna DePeyster/Consort of James W. 
DePeyster/portrayed when 52 yrs. old, 1798.” Canvas, 
30 x 25. Half length. 

Three-quarters to right, seated. Brownish-gray dress. 

Cap with ribbon and white fichu scarf. 


Unlocated. 


203. Min., June, 1798. See [200]. 


Unlocated. 


DEPEYSTER, JOHN. 
204, 276. John DePeyster, born at New York Feb. 26, 
1731, was a brother of William DePeyster (1737-1803), 
and therefore an uncle of John B. DePeyster and his 
twin sister, Peale’s second wife [qq.v.]. He died at 
New York, June 7, 1807. 

Visiting New York in June, 1798, Peale showed his 
miniatures of the James DePeysters [201, 203] to this 
family, who were so much pleased with the likenesses, 
that orders for a pair of portraits resulted. He bor- 
rowed this portrait on a much later visit to the city, 
May 17, 1817, to place it in the New York Academy 
exhibition, believing it “the best I had done in that 
period” (D.). 

Companion piece of [205, 275]. 


Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/painted 1798.” Canvas, 


30 X 25. Half length. 
Gray hair highlighted with white. Deep blue eyes. Florid 
complexion. Yellow-gray suit lined with brownish-gray. 
Gilt chair with red upholstery. Background deep brown. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


DEPEYSTER, MRS. JOHN. 

205,275. Elizabeth, daughter of Elbert Haring of New 
York and Tappan, and his wife, Elisabeth Bogert, was 
baptized at New York, Feb. 27, 1743. She outlived her 
husband (q.v.), and died April 23, 1821. 

Peale notes in his diary, late June, 1798, that he had 
trouble catching the likeness in this picture—“however, 
by perseverence I got over the difficulty and pleased all 
the family”—although the portrait of Mr. DePeyster 
was still preferred by them(D.). 

Companion piece of [204, 276]. 





Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/painted 1798.” Canvas, 
30 x 25. Half length. 

Gray hair, brown eyebrows. Blue eyes. White cap with 

pale blue ribbon. White kerchief. Black lace shawl over 

dress of changeable blue and pink taffeta. Gilt chair with 


red upholstery. Background deep brown. 
New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 
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DePEYSTER, JOHN B. 


John, twin brother of the second Mrs, Peale, was born 
at New York, July 10, 1765, and died at Hoboken, un- 
married, c. 1846-1849. Peale knew him as an energetic, 
lively young businessman, whose judgment in financial 
matters he thoroughly trusted. He suffered reverses 
in the years following his sister’s death, and a disagree- 
ment with Peale on the settlement of her father’s estate 
led to a partial break between the two families. 


206. Peale began a portrait of “Brother John” at New 
York, June 6, 1792, as a part of his program of guard- 
ing his young wife against loneliness by filling her new 
home with the faces of her family. He finished the 
portrait on the 17th. 


Unlocated (see below). 


207, 279. At New York, Oct. 15, 1798, Peale “began 
a portrait of Brother John, which I continue to work on 
till it wanted only the third and last setting” (D.). A 
later diary note records that all work begun on this 
trip had been finished. 

A portrait labelled “John DePeyster” since its ac- 
quisition by the New-York Historical Society may be 
identified as this picture on the ground that the chair 
back closely resembles that in other DePeyster portraits 
of 1798. The lack of a signature, however, suggests 
that it was painted for Peale’s own home, as was the 
portrait of 1792. 

1798. Canvas, 29% x 25. Half length. 
Gray-brown hair. Brown brows. Blue eyes. Florid com- 
plexion. Pale olive coat. Cream-colored waistcoat with 


brown overtones. Gilt chair with red upholstery. Back- 
ground dark brown. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


DEPEYSTER, MARGARET (1767-1846). See 
Stagg, Mrs. John, Jr. 
DEPEYSTER, MARGARET (1774-1815). See De- 


Peyster, Mrs. Gerard. 


DEPEYSTER, WILLIAM, Sr. 


208,272. William DePeyster, goldsmith and merchant, 
grandfather of Elizabeth DePeyster, Peale’s second wife, 
was born at New York, May 4, 1709. He was the 
youngest son of Johannes DePeyster (1666-1711), 
Mayor of New York, and Anna Bancker. In 1738 he 
was an officer in Capt. Abraham Boehlen’s militia com- 
pany, and Assistant Alderman, 1750-1755. He was 
again elected to the Common Council as Assistant 
Alderman in 1775, at the last election held before the 
capture of the city by the British. He died during the 
Revolution, c. 1780-1784, either at New York, or at 
Albany where the family lived as refugees during the 
British occupation of New York. 

Early in Peale’s visit to New York in 1798 he made 
for Ann DePeyster (1747-1826)—a daughter of the 
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subject and therefore an aunt of Mrs. Peale—copies of 
two early portraits of William and Margareta De- 
Peyster. The originals were probably by John Durand. 
He noted the work while writing the events of June 19- 
29 into his diary: 
I then painted copies of Mr. and Mrs. DePeyster for her. 
The originals were painted by a Frenchman near thirty 
years past. They were in tolerable drawing, but wanted 
color and force. These defects I endeavored to supply in 
my copies, and here I also pleased. Aunt Nancy having 
promised Mrs. Peale a set of china jars for the chimney 
ornaments, I charge only fifty dollars for these pictures. 
Companion piece of [209]. 
1798. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
White wig. Blue eyes. High complexion. Rich blue coat 
and waistcoat. Chair dull gilt with red upholstery. Back- 
ground brown paling to gray. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


DEPEYSTER, MRS. WILLIAM, Sr. 


209. Margareta Roosevelt, grandmother of the painter’s 
second wife, was baptized at New York, May 8, 1709, 
and was married in the Dutch Church, May 5, 1730. 
She was the daughter of Johannes Roosevelt (1689- 
1750) and Heyltje Sjoerts. She died before Nov. 3, 
1780, when her husband made his will. 

Her portrait and its companion piece, probably both 
by John Durand, were copied by Peale in June, 1798. 

Companion piece of [208, 272]. 


Unlocated. 


DEPEYSTER, WILLIAM, Jr. 


William DePeyster, father of the second Mrs. Peale, 
son of William and Margareta Roosevelt DePeyster 
[qq.v.], was born in New York, Feb. 10, 1735, and died 
there, March 3, 1803. He married, first, April 12, 
1755, Elizabeth Brasher (1735-1772), who became the 
mother of his eleven children. He married, second, 
March 26, 1773, Christiana Dally, a cousin of his first 
wife. He was elected a captain in one of the three 
regiments organized in New York in 1775, but whether 
he served in the field is uncertain. His eldest son, Wil- 
liam, was killed by an accident while on active duty 
with the lst Regiment, New York Line. After the war, 
as a merchant in the foreign trade he gradually built 
up the fortune which established his sons in business, 
and which was lost again by them in the difficult and 
hazardous conditions preceding the War of 1812. 

Peale, in 1790, had taken his rejection as a suitor by 
the Tilghman family—on social and personal grounds— 
very hard. The fear that “Betsy’’ DePeyster’s family 
might similarly reject him overshadowed their court- 
ship. Unable to wait for a reply by letter from his 
prospective father-in-law, he and she set out for New 
York to plead their cause in person. Through all his 
long life that followed, Peale never forgot the courteous 
consideration, the warmth and heartiness with which 
they were received by “Poppy” and “Mama” DePeyster. 
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So coldly turned away by one of the best families in 
Maryland, he was now welcomed into full membership 
in one of the best families of New York. Into all his 
portraits of the DePeysters, and especially those of 
William and Christiana, his answering affection and 
gratitude were poured. 


210. On May 26, 1791, the morning after Peale’s 
happy arrival at New York with his bride-to-be, “I 
removed to Mr. DePeyster’s and after breakfast began 
a miniature of Mr. DePeyster for my dear Betsy’(D.). 
He worked on it on the 28th, on June 2, and finished it 
on June 3, rainy weather enabling him to escape the 
social engagements which crowded in upon them. It 
was afterward set, for Mrs. Peale to wear, as a double 
miniature with his own face, a profile by James Peale, 
on the other side. Betsy’s portrait [648, 242] shows 
her wearing the piece, and it is seen again in that of her 
daughter and namesake [616, 316]. 


1791. Min. 
Graying brown hair. 
Background gray-blue. 


Estate of Mrs. Van Lear Black, Balt. 


Ivory, 1% X 14. 


Blue eyes. Gray coat and waistcoat. 


211. At New York, June 3, 1791, immediately after 
completing a miniature of her father for his fiancée, 
Peale began a replica for the subject’s wife (D.). 


Unlocated. 


212. During his wedding trip in Maryland, 1791, 
Peale made a second replica of his miniature of William 
DePeyster, “which he had desired me to do for his 
daughter, Mrs. Stagg” [q.v.] (D.). He first worked 
on it Aug. 5-6, and finished it Aug. 13. 


Unlocated. 


213, 277. Immediately after his arrival at New York, 
May 25, 1792—the anniversary of that first happy 
meeting with his wife’s family—Peale 


went to order two stretching frames to be made in order 
to paint the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. DePeyster. . . . All 
the morning of the 26 I spent preparing to begin my work 
and in paying some few visits to friends—however after 
dinner I began Mr. DePeyster’s portrait and before night I 
had a good likeness and the drapery also laid in. 28. Began 
the portrait of Mrs. DePeyster, my mother-in-law, which 
was equally like and also the drapery painted in the same 
day (D.). 

Mr. DePeyster sat again on the 29th and the drapery 
was finished on the 30th. That day and the next were 
passed in visits to relatives in the country and shooting 
birds for the Museum. 

Ist June. I spent in dressing one bird, retouching the 
background of Poppy’s picture and paying some visits. 

2nd. Finished Mama’s portrait and retouched Poppy’s 
(D.). 

On Nov. 19, 1821, after the death of his third wife 
and his own severe illness, feeling sure that he would 
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never again be head of his own house, Peale gave away 

many of the family portraits with which he had sur- 

rounded himself in happier days. This pair he sent to 

Nicholas DePeyster, a younger brother of William, of 

whose death, three months before, he was unaware. 
Companion piece of [215]. 


1792. Canvas, 29% x 25. Half length. 
Gray hair. Ruddy complexion. Olive-brown coat. Cream- 
colored waistcoat, Background olive-brown. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N.Y. 


214, 274. After an absence of six years, the Peales re- 
turned again to New York, June 17, 1798. There was 
much painting at hand to be done, and the Patent Fire- 
place was promising great things. But the joy of all 
this and of the family reunion was turned to sorrow. 
The yellow fever was in both cities. Peale nursed his 
father-in-law successfully through an attack and a re- 
lapse. Then, learning that his son, Titian, was stricken 
at Philadelphia, he returned, and, in his exuberant con- 
fidence in his own medical experience, brought the boy 
back to New York with him at the first sign of recovery. 
Titian sickened again and died. “He was interred at 
Harlem,” Peale wrote, Sept. 18, 1798, in a retrospective 
account in his diary. 


As soon as I could recover from the shock of so heavy a 
loss, which I endeavored to bear as well as possible by 
keeping myself constantly employed in making necessary 
things about our new habitation which I named “Art’s 
Retreat,” and in a few days I began the portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs, DePeyster. 


In early October, among a hurry of other work he 
“pursued my painting of Pa and Ma’s portraits” (D.). 

Nearly twenty years later, in 1817, when “Betsy” 
had long been dead and “Mama” DePeyster long a 
widow, Peale returned to New York, revisited the family 
there, and cleaned these two pictures. 

A detailed study of the entire group of New York 
portraits was made by Walton Phoenix Belknap, Jr. 
The portrait here tentatively identified as that of 
William DePeyster, Jr., 1798, never fitted well into his 
carefully assembled evidence. Peale’s New York por- 
traits of 1792 and 1798 are, in every proven instance, 
distinguished by the open-back chair in those of 1792, 
and the upholstered chair, in 1798. That places this 
picture in the latter group. There can be almost no 
doubt that Peale’s diary record of portraits painted on 
both visits is complete and closed. And in 1798 only 
the William DePeyster, Jr. is unaccounted for. This 
subject, however, while closely resembling the other 
William DePeyster, Jr. seems younger and thinner, and 
does not have the appearance of a man just recovered, 
that summer, from the yellow fever. To this one may 
oppose that the illness may account for the loss of 
weight, and that Peale, who had served his father-in- 
law as physician, would emphasize the complete re- 


covery. The stiffness of the other portrait, at the same 
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time, fits the painter’s state of mind in those first days 
with his prospective father-in-law. 


Companion piece of [216, 273]. 


1798. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Gray hair. Gray-brown suit. Background green-brown. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


DEPEYSTER, MRS. WILLIAM, Jr. 


Christiana Dally, second wife of William DePeyster, 
Jr., was baptized in the Dutch Church, New York, Jan. 
27, 1748, and died Nov. 5, 1813. They were married 
March 26, 1773. She was the daughter of Johannes 
Dally and Margareta Van Sysson, being thus the first 
cousin of William DePeyster’s first wife. When Peale, 
courting “Betsy” DePeyster, expressed a fear that a 
young woman might not care to marry a widower like 
himself with a large family of children, she blithely 
pointed to the example of her step-mother, who, though 
childless herself, presided happily over the upbringing 
of her husband’s large family by his first wife. 


215. Peale’s first portrait of “Mama” DePeyster was 
painted in May and June, 1792, at the same time as that 
of her husband. 

Companion piece of [213, 277]. 


Unlocated., 


216, 273. Painted Oct., 1798, simultaneously with that 
-of her husband. 

Companion piece of [214, 274]. 
1798. Canvas, 29%4 x 25. Half length. 
Black hair. Brown eyes. Piuk ribbon on white cap. 
Black lace shawl over white dress. Background green- 
brown. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


DICKINSON, JOHN. 


Statesman. 1732-1808. (D.A.B.) 


217, 23. “I went to Philadelphia in 1772 [i.e. 1770] 
to paint a portrait of John Dickinson Esq. for Mr. 
{Edmond} Jenings, who was my friend and patron 
while in London” (To Rembrandt Peale, Oct. 28, 1812). 

This introduction was Peale’s greatest debt to that 
“friend and patron,” who had also commissioned por- 
traits of John Beale Bordley [61] and the Carrolls of 
Carrollton [120; 122; 124, 27], knowing that all of 
them would order replicas or other work. Peale was 
established immediately as the fashionable portrait 
painter of the middle colonies. Dickinson introduced 
him to his relatives, the Cadwaladers, and their patron- 
age, together with John Cadwalader’s urging, paved the 
way for his removal from Annapolis to Philadelphia in 
1775. Peale naturally poured all that he had into these 
pictures, that of Dickinson especially, here bringing to 
his canvas an unusually graceful and poetic composition. 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


Dickinson was married to Mary Norris in a very 
quiet civil ceremony, July 19, 1770. In that year also 
he was returned to the Pennsylvania legislature. As 
author of the “Pennsylvania Farmer’s” Letters, arguing 
for resistence to the Crown, he had regained the place 
and popularity lost in 1764 by opposing resistance to the 
Proprietors. The Dickinson portrait and a replica were 
painted in this summer, Peale returning to Annapolis 
with one of the canvases. From there he wrote on 
Sept. 9 to John Cadwalader, excusing his hurried de- 
parture and expressing a hope that he could settle in 
Philadelphia as Cadwalader had proposed. “I hope 
Mr. Dickinson approves of the finishing of his portrait, 
and does excuse my hasty leave.” 

At Annapolis, St. George Peale copied the new pic- 
ture in crayons. “In Mr. Dickinson’s I have the falls 
of the Schuylkill River,” Peale wrote, April 20, 1771, 
to Jenings, who had asked for American scenery, Ameri- 
can plants and flowers in the backgrounds of these 
portraits of friends across the ocean. ‘This has been 
finished a long time, but I have a number of copies to 
make from it.” And again to Jenings, July 18, “All 
this spring and summer I had intended to go to Phila- 
delphia and have retouched your piece of Mr. Dickinson 
... (see [486, 32]). Not until the departure of 
Edmund Brice [q.v.] for London in June, 1772, did he 
send the portrait to its owner. 

All this time, of course, was not required for making 
“copies,” nor did Peale, apparently, take the picture to 
Philadelphia for a last sitting. He was keeping it in 
his painting room for exhibition as an outstanding 
example of his work. And such it indeed is. He had 
given to it all that his London training had taught him, 
and all the poetic fervor that London had awakened in 
him. From his DuFresnoy he had learned that poetry 
and painting are sister arts, and, lover of poetry that he 
he was, had made a poem of this picture. The com- 
position is in rhyme and metre. The white shirt ruffle 
and lapel echo the white waterfall and river. The tree 
trunk has its pleasant and suggestive harmony with the 
straight, slender body. In other of his early pictures, 
Peale rhymes the face with an oval frame or panel, and 
may have fancied the hat at the lower left as playing 
a similar chord. The rocky promontory on the left and 
the tree’s foilage to the right of it, replace the conven- 
tional column and curtain, symbolic of the eternal and 
the transient elements in human life and endeavor. 

3ut the painter passes beyond conventions and 
poetic forms, catching an imaginative theme in the 
pensive, half-resigned, half-wistful smile. In it is the 
whole character of this thoughtful, modest, conscientious 
man, whose gentle and conciliatory spirit formed so 
strange a harmony with his firmness and patriotism, 
made him a restraining influence in the tide of revolution, 
and yet brought him, as gentle and as firm as ever, to 
the field of battle. In it the symbolism of rock and 
tree has suddenly a new reality. Peale, no less than 


wt 
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Dickinson, was aware of the growing conflict, was filled 
with the sense of great events approaching in which 
ach must play a part. Drawing this face with such 
insight and sensitivity, he has given it a poetic counter- 
part in the scene of the river, flowing down from a 
distant wilderness, breaking over the last fall line be- 
tween it and the sea, under a gray sky and a flight of 
birds. 

Companion piece of [221, 24]. 
1770. Canvas, 49 x 39. Three-quarter length. 
Hair powdered and dressed. Blue-gray eyes. Brown- 
suit, the coat lined with white fleecy material, the waist- 
coat with white silk. Black three-cornered hat. Gold- 
headed cane. Background, at left a steep rocky bank, at 
right view of the falls of Schuylkill. 


Historical Society of Penna., Phila. 


218. Replica, or original, painted in 1770 and sent to 
Edmond Jenings in London, 1772. (See above, and 
below.) 


Unlocated. 


219. In 1925, Ehrich Galleries, New York, owned a 
half length of Dickinson, an apparent replica of the por- 
trait of 1770, but in a smaller size, 28% x 24%. 


Unlocated. 


220, 112. In 1782 John Dickinson returned to Phila- 
delphia from Delaware, where, without seeking the 
office, he had been unanimously elected President of the 
state. His arrival was warmly welcomed by Pennsyl- 
vania’s conservative party, opponents of the Constitution 
of 1776. They had been gaining in the legislature, and 
his presence gave them a further valuable reinforcement. 
He was elected to the Supreme Executive Council in 
Oct., 1782, and its President in the following month. 
During the campaign a bitter attack upon his patriotism 
and motives was published in the Freeman’s Journal, 
over the pseudonym of “Valerius,” to which he, in Jan., 
1783, published a reply. 

The unidentified “Valerius” was very probably a close 
friend of the painter, who had once been a prime sup- 
porter of the constitution which Dickinson’s party hoped 
to destroy. Peale, however, had retired from politics, 
and would have been almost as eager to demonstrate his 
new ‘neutral stand, as to show his loyalty to this old 
friend. As President of the state, Dickinson must have 
a place in the newly-formed gallery of portraits, for 
which an exhibition building had been newly erected in 
that summer, and the portrait was certainly painted in 
this winter of 1782-1783. It is recorded in the list of 
his gallery which Peale published in the Freeman’s 
Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. 

The portrait itself is a more pleasant, if less interest- 
ing, likeness than that of 1770. There is a reflection 
of the earlier picture in the white lining of the coat, 
turned back to carry the long, smooth lines of the face 
downward through the picture. 
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1782. Canvas, 23X19. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair. Gray eyes. Brown coat and waistcoat, coat 
with white silk lining. Background dark olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


DICKINSON, MRS. JOHN, AND DAUGHTER. 


221,24. “I will be glad if you will command me down,” 
Peale wrote to Col. William Fitzhugh |g.v.], Dec. 30, 
1771, “at any time except the month of May, at which 
time I expect to be sent for to portray Mrs. Dickinson 
and Mrs. Cadwalader, whose conditions would not per- 
mit their setting during my stay in Philadelphia. They 
have each a fine girl.” 

In the spring he wrote to Dickinson to ask when he 
might “portray the ladies,” and on June 6 mentioned to 
senjamin West that he was just setting out for Phila- 
delphia, “to oblige Mr. Dickinson (the Farmer) in por- 
traying his lady and child.” 

The “fine girl” who appears with her mother in the 
painting is Sarah Norris Dickinson. The mother, 
daughter of Isaac Norris, of ‘Fairhill,’ near Phila- 
delphia, is described by Mrs. George Logan [g.v.] in 
the conventional language of glowing praise, which, 
however, is pleasantly corroborated in Peale’s character- 
ization. “My cousin Mary had a very sweet and 
benevolent expression of countenance, a solid judg- 
ment, good sense, a most affectionate disposition, the 
tenderest sensibility of heart, and elevated piety” (Stille, 
Charles J., Life and Times of John Dickinson, 313, 
Phila., 1891). 

The painting has not all the poetic quality of its 
pendant. Peale aimed only to give a pleasant character- 
ization, enriched by an air of elegance and by that theme 
he so loved to portray, the tender affection of mother 
and child. The date with the signature, 1773, must 
indicate that the picture was delivered to its owners in 
that year. Peale inscribed the earliest possible date 
when a picture had not been paid for, but the omission of 
this one from his list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) 
indicates that the account had been settled. 

Companion piece of [217, 23]. 

Signed, lower right: C: W: Peale. pinx. 1773” Canvas, 

49 x 39. Three-quarter length. 

Mrs. Dickinson: Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Reddish brown 
silk dress. Pearls tied around throat with pale lavender 
ribbon. Pearls at sleeves. Filmy grayish white scarf in 
coiffure, around neck and bosom. The child: Light brown 
hair. Blue eyes. Single garment of filmy white tied 
around waist with light gray silk ribbon. Greenish blue 
scarf over pedestal. Necklace of small red and brownish 
gray beads with center stone set in gold. Holds a bunch 


of lilacs. Background, at left a town with two brick 
churches, at right marble pediment, urn, and foliage. 


Historical Society of Penna., Phila. 
DIGGES, MR. 


222. In London, May, 1767, Peale purchased a “frame 
and glass” for a miniature of “Mr. Diggs” (D.). He 
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later received £2.2.0 for the picture. This was un- 
doubtedly a member of the prominent Maryland family. 


Unlocated. 


DONALDSON, JOSEPH. 


223, 408. Joseph Donaldson (1750-1799) of York, 
Pa., removed to Baltimore, where he became a success- 
ful merchant, a member of the firm of Donaldson and 
Usher. 

In Philadelphia, Sept. 3, 1776, Peale “began a mini- 
ature of Mr. Donaldson.” He worked on it on the 6th 
and on the same day began another of Mrs. Donaldson. 
On the 17th he received payment for both miniatures 
(D.). 

1776. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%, 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Plum colored coat and waist- 
coat. Background greenish. 


Mrs. James R. Manning, Great Barrington, Mass. 


DONALDSON, MRS. JOSEPH. 


224, 407. Frances, daughter of Samuel Johnston 
(1727-1810), was born in 1754, and was brought from 
Dublin, Ireland, to York, Pa., c. 1755. She married 
Joseph Donaldson probably about the time their mini- 
atures were painted in Philadelphia, Sept., 1776 (see 
above). Her father also moved to Baltimore, c. 1784, 
where he became a well-known lawyer. 

1776. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 


Hair powdered and dressed with pearls and rosebuds. 
Blue eyes. Bright blue dress. Background greenish. 


Mrs. James R. Manning, Great Barrington, Mass. 


DORE, MARIE FIDELE. 


225. On July 29, 1776, the Continental Congress rec- 
ommended “Mons. Marie Fidel Dorre” to Washington, 
as a volunteer, to be employed as the General might 
think proper. On Sept. 19 and Oct 21, Congress re- 
ferred memorials from “the Chevalier Dorre” to the 
Board of War and the Marine Committee, respectively. 
The French archives contain no record of any other of 
the name serving in America at this time (Lasseray, 
Francais). 

Peale’s diary note, Oct—Nov., 1778, “Monsr. Doree 
miniature,” leaves a doubt as to whether the portrait 
was made or in prospect. A social note of this period 
links Doré with George Baylor and Samuel Blachley 
Webb, of both of whom Peale painted miniatures— 
“Mr. Doree and Dr. Rodman, Jr. to wait on Col. Bay- 
lor and Col. Webb” (Ford, W. C., Some Social Notes 
addressed to Samuel Blachley Webb, 9, Boston, 1911). 


Unlocated. 


DORSEY, DANIEL. 

226. On Sept. 5, 1776, Peale “began a miniature of 
Capt. Dorsey (of Flying Camp)” and finished it on 
Sept. 7 (D.). 





[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


Daniel Dorsey, of Anne Arundel Co., Md., was born 
March 6, 1757. He prepared for a medical career, 
but entered the army before beginning practice. From 
July to Dec., 1776, he was a captain in the 3rd Mary- 
land Battalion of the Flying Camp. Later, he held the 
same rank in the 4th Maryland Continentals. He re- 
signed from the army Aug. 5, 1777. He married his 
cousin, Eleanor Dorsey, in 1779. After the war he 
moved to Ontario Co., N. Y., where he raised a large 
family, became a judge, a member of the legislature, 
and a soldier again during the War of 1812. There 
he figured also as a Methodist preacher, using his medi- 
cal knowledge as an auxiliary to his spiritual ministra- 
tions. He died May 16, 1823. 


Unlocated. 


DORSEY, ELEANOR. See Hall, Mrs. John. 


DORSEY, MARY See Weems, Mrs. John. 


DORSEY, NATHAN. 


227, 402. Nathan, son of Nathan and Sophia Ownes 
Dorsey of “Waverly,” Anne Arundel Co., Md., was 
commissioned surgeon’s mate on the ship Defense, 
March 1, 1776, and was with her captured by the 
enemy. He was then a very young man. After the 
war he studied medicine, received his M.D. in 1787, 
and settled down to a practice in Philadelphia. He was 
one of the original members of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. On April 2, 1802, he became resident physi- 
cian at the Philadelphia lazaretto, continuing in that 
post until his death, July 2, 1806. 

Peale wrote to Dr. Dorsey in 1803 on the subject of 
the steam bath he had invented. His miniature of the 
Doctor, however, must have been painted much earlier, 
and was probably a memento left by the young man 
with his family before departing on his hazardous ad- 
venture in the Defense. 


c. 1775. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Rich burgundy red coat and 
waistcoat, Background purplish brown shading to pale 


blue over the face, the blue tint carried into the shadows 
of face and hair. 


Mrs. Thomas Holcomb II, New Castle, Del. (Desc.) 


DORSEY, MRS. R. See Weems, Mrs. John. 


DOUGHTY, [JOHN ?]. 


228. “Captain Doughty,” whose miniature Peale be- 
gan at Valley Forge, March 5, 1778 (D.), was probably 
John Doughty of New Jersey, commissioned in 1777 a 
captain in the 2nd Continental Artillery. He died in 


1826. 
Unlocated. 
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DRAPER, GEORGE. 


229. Peale painted a miniature of Dr. George Draper, 
of Virginia, an army surgeon, at Valley Forge, in late 
April and early May, 1778 (D.). 


Unlocated. 


DUER, WILLIAM. 
1747-1799. (D.A.B.) 


William Duer of New York represented his state in 
the Continental Congress, made a fortune in a happy 
combination of personal and official business, and, after 
the war, lived in his home city in princely style. He 
married, 1779, “Lady Kitty,” daughter of “Lord Stir- 
ling” [g.v.]. In the latter part of his career he ex- 
panded his investments with a confidence akin to that 
of Robert Morris [g.v.] and, like Morris, ended his life 
in debtors’ prison. 


Financier. 


230. In his list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) Peale 
includes a miniature of “Mr. Duer of New York.” A 
miniature of Duer clearly identifiable with this period 
was owned in 1889 by his granddaughter, Miss Cathe- 


rine Alexander Duer, and is illustrated in Bowen, 57. 
Unlocated. 
231. On Jan. 19, 1780, Peale “began miniatures of 


Mr. Duer and Lady Kitty” (D.). Two pages later a 
somewhat ambiguous memorandum appears. “Mr. 
Duer Dr. for his picture, his Lady’s and a coppy—15 
Guineas the whole of them—they were painted some- 
time past. Settings not paid for. I have Recd. in full 
of Mr. Duer.” This note seems to have been written 
some six months later, and seems to refer to an original 
miniature of Duer and an original, with a replica, of his 
wife. ‘Sometime past” may refer to January of that 
year, or to work done still earlier, one of which (above) 
is recorded in the 1770-1775 list (see p. 20). 

A miniature of Duer, showing a later costume and 
more mature features than that earlier one, was owned 
in 1889 by a great-grandson, James G. King Duer. It 
is illustrated in Bowen, Centennial, 57. 


Unlocated. 


DUER, MRS. WILLIAM. 


232, 233. Catherine Alexander, daughter of William 
Alexander [q.v.], “Earl of Stirling,’ was known to 
contemporaries as “Lady Kitty” in a pleasant blending 
of native familiarity with aristocratic pretensions. She 
married William Duer in 1779. Only one original por- 
trait of her has survived to compare to Peale’s rather 
ambiguous notation ([231] above). It is a miniature 
that might well be of an earlier period than 1780. It 
was owned in 1889 by a great-great-granddaughter, 
Mrs. Frances Duer Robinson, and is illustrated in 
Bowen, Centennial, 57. 


Unlocaied. 
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DULANY, ANN. 

234. Daniel Dulany (1721-1797), one of the great 
figures in Maryland provincial history, contributed ten 
guineas to the fund that sent Peale to London for study, 
wrote a letter in his behalf also to a friend in London 
who knew Allan Ramsay, portrait painter to the King. 
And on Peale’s return Dulany employed him to paint 
portraits of his children, Ann and Benjamin. Ann, 
born at Annapolis c. 1752, married M. de la Serre, and 
died at Brighton, England, Oct. 2, 1828. 

Peale mentions his portrait of her in a letter to John 
Beale Bordley [q.v.] written between Sept., 1770 and 
March, 1771. “Miss Nancy Delany’s entirely changed 
for the better. Now it will do. Now it is very like 
her. Her brother’s done. I shall send them home in 
one or two days.” St. George Peale, whom his brother 
was teaching to paint, made a copy of the picture while 
it was still at their home. It is recorded also in the 
1770-1775 list (see p. 20) as a half length. 


Unlocated. 


DULANY, BENJAMIN TASKER. 


235. The younger son of Daniel Dulany (1721-1797) 
was born at Annapolis in 1752 and died in 1816. He 
married Feb. 10, 1773, Elizabeth French, of Virginia. 
A half length portrait, painted c. 1770-1771, is recorded 
in the same sources as that of his sister (above). It 
was also copied, in crayon, by St. George Peale. 


Unlocated. 


236. Benjamin Dulany appears again as Peale’s com- 
panion on his visit to Mount Vernon, Jan., 1774, where 
Peale painted a wedding miniature of John Parke 
Custis [171]. Later, he painted a pair of miniatures of 
the Dulanys. A letter of Feb. 28, 1775 refers to a 
charge of £4. for the setting of Mrs. Dulany’s picture. 
On Oct. 19, 1775, at Annapolis, he left that of her hus- 
band with William Faris to be set. And on Nov. 13, 
as he was leaving Annapolis the next morning, he left 
both miniatures with his brother St. George, presumably 
to be delivered to their owners (D.). 
Companion piece of [237]. 


l'nlocated. 


DULANY, MRS. BENJAMIN TASKER. 
237. See above. 

Companion piece of [236]. 
Unlocated. 


DULANY, LLOYD. 


238. Lloyd Dulany, a half-brother of Daniel Dulany 
(1721-1797) and therefore an uncle of Ann and Ben- 
jamin Tasker Dulany [qq.v.], was born Dec. 10, 1742. 
He married Elizabeth Brice, a sister of Peale’s pupil, 
Edmund Brice [q.v.]. He went to England at the out- 
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break of the Revolution, and his Maryland estates were 
confiscated with those of Philip Key [q.v.] and other 
loyalists. He died in London, June 21, 1782, of 
wounds received a few days before in a duel with the 
Rev. Bennett Allen, formerly Rector of St. Anne’s 
Church, Annapolis. 

His portrait in full length is described in a letter to 
John Beale Bordley, c. Sept., 1770-March, 1771. “I 
have begun a whole length of Lloyd Dulany leaning 
with his cane against his hip, the right leg across the 
left, a sword hilt turned back, the point coming for- 
ward. I think this attitude does admit of good graceful 
lines if well drawn.” 


Unlocated. 


DUPORTAIL, LOUIS LE BEGUE DE PRESLE. 
239, 110. Le Begue de Presle, generally known as 
Duportail, was born May 14, 1743, the son of Jacques 
Guillaume Le Begue de Presle, a distinguished lawyer 
of Pithiviers, not far from Paris. He was graduated 
from the school of military engineering at Mezieres in 
1762, and had risen to the rank of Captain by 1773. 
He was one of four French army engineers who in 1777 
were given leave of absence to attend to “ses affaires 
particuliéres,” that is, to report for duty with the army 
of the United States. 

He left France with the rank of Lieutenant-colonel, 
was at once commissioned Colonel by Congress, and 
made brigadier-general in November of the same year. 
He took part in five American campaigns, commanding 
both American and French engineering operations. 
Chastellux mentions his capable handling of the forti- 
fications on the lower Delawaie, which were, of course, 
familiar to Peale. He was promoted to major-general 
and chief engineer in 1781, in recognition of his services 
at the siege of Yorktown. He returned to France late 
in 1781 for a six-months leave of absence, and was 
discharged from the American service Oct. 10, 1783. 

Duportail played also a not inconspicuous part in the 
French Revolution. He became Minister of War, Nov. 
16, 1790, resigning from that post Dec. 2, 1791. Soon 
after his promotion, Jan. 13, 1792, to the rank of 
lieutenant-general in command of the 21st military dis- 
trict, he was proscribed by the Revolutionary authori- 
ties, and remained in hiding until about 1794, when he 
came to America again, this time as a fugitive. Fora 
few years he lived in almost complete retirement on a 
small farm not far from Philadelphia. In 1802 it was 
at last possible for him to return to France. He died, 
and was buried, on the homeward voyage. 

Peale’s portrait, painted in 1781 or 1782, is first re- 
corded in his list in the Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 
1784. 

c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Hazel eyes. Uniform dark blue with buff 


facings. Wears an order, gold and white on crimson rib- 
bon. Two silver stars on gold epaulettes indicate his rank 
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of major-general. Background, dark brown with corners 
unfinished. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


DURGAN, MARGARET. See Peale Family [617, 
66]. 


EDEN, ROBERT. 
Soldier and governor. 1741-1784. (D.A.B.) 


240. Eden, who owed his place in history as the last 
colonial governor of Maryland to his marriage to Caro- 
line Calvert, a sister of Lord Baltimore, carried out that 
difficult assignment with graciousness and tact. Much 
of his success was due to his friendly relationship with 
the gentry of the province. He was intimate with 
Peale’s close friend, John Beale Bordley [q.v.], and 
the convivial parson, Jonathan Boucher, who had in- 
troduced Peale to Washington’s patronage. Boucher 
shook his head at the Governor’s failings, but admired 
him no less. 

He had been in the army, and had contracted such habits 
of expense and dissipation as were fatal to his fortunes and 
at length to his life. Yet with all his follies and foibles, 
which were indeed abundant, he had such a warmth and 
affectionateness of heart, that it was impossible not to love 
him. (Boucher, Reminiscences, 67.) 

On Nov. 4, 1775, at Annapolis, Peale ‘“‘carried His 
Excellency, Robert Eden’s portrait home”; on Nov. 5, 
“Governor Eden sat for the altering the eyes of his 
whole length portrait” ; Peale ‘altered the sword in the 
Governor’s picture” on the 6th, worked on it on the 7th, 
and—himself a rebel like so many other Of his subject’s 
friends—on the 8th “finished the Governor’s portrait. 
The afternoon spent in exercising of war’ (D.). 

1775. Full length. 

Reproduced: Steiner, Bernard C.: Life and administration 
of Sir Robert Eden, Balt., 1878 (Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, ser. 16, no. 7, 
frontis.). 


F’. A. Morton, Eden, York, Eng. (Desc.) 


241. A miniature, the head a replica of the full length, 
but with altered costume has descended in another 
branch of the Eden family. It is noted in Peale’s list 
of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 


Sir Timothy Eden. (Desc.) 


EDEN, MRS. ROBERT, AND CHILD. 
242. At Annapolis, Nov. 11, 1775, Peale “worked on 


a crayon picture to alter a hand of a picture painted in 


England of Mrs. Eden & child” (D.). 
Unlocated. 


EDWARDS, JONATHAN. 
Theologian. 1703-1758. (D.A.B.) 


243. The date and history of Peale’s portrait of Jona- 
than Edwards is unknown. It may have been copied 


— —— eg 


- — — — —— 
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from a rare eighteenth-century American mezzotint, 
1114 x 884, entitled, “The Revd. Mr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards/of New England,” but was more probably taken 
from the engraving by Abner Reed which appeared as 
the frontispiece io the first volume of the first American 
edition of Edwards’ works, published at Worcester by 
Isaiah Thomas, 1808. This last engraving is “from 
an original portrait in the possession of J. W. Edwards, 
Esq.” of Hartford, Conn. The earlier print shows a 
part in the center of the wig which the later engraver 
omits. Peale’s portrait, as seen in the engravings from 
it, also shows no part. Peale, as was his custom in 
copying, has improved the picture according to his own 
taste—the starved face with its tight, troubled mouth 
has become somewhat rounder and has acquired the 
Peale affability and kindliness, in addition to which he 
has lessened also the severity of the costume, with a 
casual curl to the end of the neckbands. 

Peale’s copy has been engraved by John Sartain and 
by J. D. Gross. The Gross mezzotint appears in Gris- 
wold, Rufus Wilmot, Prose Writers of America... , 
53, Phila., 1847. A copy from it painted by John Pat- 
ten Cuyler is at Princeton University. 

The original painting of Jonathan Edwards, from 
which the early prints were made, is by Joseph Badger, 
c. 1750, and is now at Jonathan Edwards College, Yale 
University. 





Unlocated. 


ELLIOTT, SARAH CHEW. See O’Donnell, Mrs. 
John. 


ELLIOTT, THOMAS, AND CHILD. 


244. Capt. Thomas Elliott was born at Charlestown, 
Cecil Co., Md., in 1741. His father, of the same name, 
died July 27, 1763, two years before his son’s marriage. 
Capt. Elliott removed to Fell’s Point, Baltimore, where 
he became a leading merchant and citizen of the town, 
first president, among other distinctions, of the Marine 
Benevolent Association. His daughter became Mrs. 
John O’Donnell, of “Canton” [q.v.]. He died Aug. 19, 
1807. 

Peale’s sister, Mrs. Nathaniel Ramsay, was declining 
in health in the summer of 1787 and not expected to 
recover, and he conceived the idea that if he could get 
some portraits to paint in the city nearest to her Cecil 
Co. home he could visit her from time to time. He 
wrote therefore to Capt. Elliott at Baltimore, “offering 
to visit that place if he could get two or three portraits 
to do, which Capt. Elliott very politely engaged for him. 
Accordingly, he began to paint some portraits of Capt. 
Elliott’s family” (A.). 

The visit was a fortunate one for Peale’s professional 
career. Maryland, where his name was known and his 
popularity had not faded as at Philadelphia, was enjoy- 
ing a new prosperity, and he returned again and again, 
for his last truly active years with palette and brush. 
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His portrait of Capt. Elliott is described in a news 
item from the Baltimore Sun c. 1910, when it had been 
sent to William H. Weaver, Baltimore artist, for res- 
toration, the canvas “gashed and rent” and covered 
with dirt. “It was executed about the year 1796, and 
shows Elliott, a benign looking old gentleman, sitting 
at a table with a child on his knee. The canvas is 30 
by 36 inches, and altogether an excellent example of 
the work of the elder Peale.” The picture was then 
owned by “a wealthy Baltimorean.” 

Companion piece of [245, 183]. 


Unlocated 


ELLIOTT, MRS. THOMAS. 


245, 183. Mary, daughter of Benjamin Chew (c. 
1700-1762), a justice of Cecil Co., Md., was born in 
1748. Her mother, Sarah Bond Chew, died in 1769. 
She married, July 29, 1765, Capt. Thomas Elliott 
[q.v.|, and died at their Baltimore home, Jan. 4, 1795. 
Mrs. Elliott’s son-in-law, John O’Donnell, was in the 
new trade with the Far East, and according to family 
tradition she wears in her portrait the first India shawl 
brought to America. 
Companion piece of [244]. 

1787. Canvas, 34% x 26%. Cut to oval. Half length. 
Graying hair. Gray eyes. Kerchief tied at neck with 
black ribbon. White cap and dress. White shawl with 
flower design. Gold spectacles. Silver snuff box in left 


hand. Calf-bound book with red label, “HAppy/MEMORIES.” 
3ackground very dark. 


Miss Mary Eugenia Parke, Norfolk, Va. (Desc.) 


ELLIS, MR. 


246. “Mr. Ellis” sat for his miniature, at Philadelphia, 
Nov. 7, 1776. Peale worked on it on the 10th and 13th, 
finished it on the 14th (D.). 


Unlocated. 
ELLISON, RUTH. See Polk, Mrs. Charles Peale. 


EMORY, MRS. JOHN. 


247. Peale’s portrait of the widow of John Emory (d. 
1761) of Queen Anne’s Co., Md., is inscribed in the 
back, 

Sarah Emery [sic], daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Marsh. Born 23rd of Octr. 1706, died 16th Decr. 1773. 
This portrait was taken the previous Octr. by C. W. Peale 
and restored. from its dilapidated state by Miss S. M. Peale, 
Decr. 1834. 

The portrait was almost certainly painted in anticipa- 
tion of the subject’s death, which occurred so soon after. 
Peale, with his mood for sentiment and symbolism, has 
shown her against a background of very deep shadow 
and has surrounded her with greenery and flowers. 
1773. Canvas, 30% x 25%. Half length. 

Seated, body three-quarters to right, face to front. Right 
elbow on dark brown table on which are a basket of white 
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and yellow flowers and an open book, pages down. Her 
left hand holds a sprig of green. Dark brown hair and 
eyes. Dark brown dress. White cap, fichu, and bodice. 
Flowers and green leaves at bosom. Red chair back. 
Background very dark olive green, almost black, 


Dr. Walter Wickes, Balt. (Desc.) 


EPPES, JOHN WAYLES. 
Politician. 1773-1823. (D.A.B.) 


248. Eppes had received a legal and scientific educa- 
tion at Philadelphia under the care of his uncle, Thomas 
Jefferson [g.v.], had represented Virginia as a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat in the lower house, 1803-1811, 1813- 
1815, and, when Peale painted his portrait early in 
January, 1819, had been two years in the Senate. He 
resigned shortly after because of failing health. 

On his trip to Washington to paint heads for his 
Museum in the winter of 1818-1819, Peale maintained 
his standard of artistic excellence with admirable spirit, 
but, perhaps partly because his deafness was cutting 
him off from the world, showed a more than usual 
naiveté in his choice of sitters. Eppes seems to have 
been included simply as the “son-in-law” of Jefferson. 


Unlocated. 
EWELL, MRS. THOMAS. See Stoddert Children. 


EWING, AMY HUNTER. See Patterson, Mrs. 
Robert. 


EWING, JOHN. 
Clergyman and educator. 1732-1802. (D.A.B.) 


249. Dr. Ewing, a graduate of Princeton and one of 
the great scholars of his time, had been since 1767 a 
member, secretary, and vice-president of the American 
Philosophical Society. In the reorganization of the 
University of Pennsylvania effected in 1779 by that lib- 
eral group in Pennsylvania politics of which Peale was 
a highly conspicuous and active member, Ewing had 
been elected Provost. And when Peale, after his own 
election to the Philosophical Society in 1786, announced 
his intention of founding a museum of natural history, 
Ewing’s interest in the natural science was sure to elicit 
his sympathy and support. 

Peale wrote to Dr. Ewing between June 12 and 30, 
1787, to arrange a sitting. The picture was begun, but 
made slow progress. A year later, July 18, 1788, we 
find the painter up before breakfast, repairing his 
window sashes, grinding colors and varnishing “Mr. 
Ewing’s” picture—possibly that of Maskell Ewing 
(below). On the next day he made an exhibit for the 
Museum—the fangs of a rattlesnake placed under a 
lens to show how the venom was communicated. He 
then ‘waited on Dr. Ewing to endeavor to get him to 
set for the finishing his picture which he could not do 
until after next week.” This done, Peale lingered at 
the library of the University, reading Buffon. Finally, 
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on Aug. 19, 1788, Dr. Ewing “sat for the further im- 
provement of his portrait” (D.). 

The University of Pennsylvania owns a portrait of 
Ewing signed “E. D. Marchant copy from the origl.,” 
and undoubtedly taken from this of Peale’s. It is a 
half length, 36 x 29, three-quarters to left, seated, with- 
a quill pen and paper in the hands. The subject wears 
a white wig and black gown with clerical bands. The 
background is green, with a telescope at left, a red cur- 
tain at right. 


Unlocated. 


EWING, MARY. See Crawford, Mrs. James, and 
Son, 


EWING, MASKELL. 


250, 188. Maskell Ewing, born Jan. 30, 1758, was the 
son of Maskell and Mary Pagett Ewing of Greenwich, 
N. J., and grandson of Thomas Ewing, born at London- 
derry, Ireland, 1697, married Mary Maskell in 1720. 
He served in the New Jersey campaigns of 1776-1777 
as ensign and adjutant of militia. On Oct. 1, 1783, he 
became an indented clerk for a five-year term in the law 
office of William Churchill Houston, of Trenton. At 
the end of this period, Nov. 17, 1788, he was admitted 
to the bar. Houston, a very wealthy man, had died, 
Aug. 12, 1788, leaving Ewing as executor of his estate. 

Thus happily embarked in life, Ewing had his and 
his wife’s portraits painted. In his own likeness he holds 
a letter addressed to himself from ‘““W. C. Houston.” 
A paper in the background referring to the second sitting 
of the New Jersey Assembly, 1787, helps to date the 
piece. A reference in Peale’s diary, July 18, 1788, to 
varnishing the picture of “Mr. Ewing” may refer to this 
painting, although Peale had an unfinished portrait of 
Dr. John Ewing in his studio at the same time. 

Maskell Ewing had married Jane Hunter, Oct. 6, 
1787. Both he and his wife belonged to that group of 
Scottish and Irish Presbyterians who, in Philadelphia 
at this time, were giving Peale his best patronage. He 
was commissioned Recorder at Trenton, Feb. 19, 1794, 
and Master in Chancery, March 5, 1804. On Oct. 25, 
1805, he resigned, and removed to an estate of his wife’s 
family, near Philadelphia. He was in the Pennsylvania 
Senate, 1815-1821. He died during a visit to Green- 
wich, N. J., Aug. 26, 1825. 

Companion piece of [251, 187]. 
1788. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 
Hair powdered gray. Brown eyes. Blue coat with brass 
buttons. Buff waistcoat. Letter in hand addressed 
“Maskell Ewing, Esq./Trenton” and in lower corner, 
“From/W. C. Houston.” Paper on table at left com- 
mences “An additional supplement/to the act... .” Paper 
on right, “An act for the . . . of Persons who have/pur- 
chased Property—of the Publick./ Passed, ordered to 
be filed/2d sitting of the eleventh . . . al Assembly/1787.” 
Background, at left dark red curtain, at right three shelves 
of books. calf-bound with red labels. On lower shelf 
“BACON’S/ABRIDGMENT,” “NEW JERSEY/LAWS” 
and “VOTES/OF/ASSEMBLY.” On shelf above, four 
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volumes of “BLACKSTONE’S/COMMENTARIES” and 
a SP 


Mrs. Robert E. Brooke, Phila. (Desc.) 


EWING, MRS. MASKELL. 


251,187. Jane Hunter was born Jan. 10, 1768, married 
Maskell Ewing, Oct. 6, 1787 and died, Feb. 10, 1831. 
She was a daughter of James Hunter (1729-1796), a 
Scottish merchant who settled in Philadelphia. In 1757 
he had purchased a farm, “Woodstock,” in Delaware 
Co., at what is now Villanova, which is still held by the 
family. Here Maskell and Jane Ewing moved from 
Trenton in 1805. 

Mrs. Ewing’s portrait presents an intriguing problem. 
It varies from Peale’s usual style in a certain smooth- 
ness, a quality difficult to define and which might pos- 
sibly be laid simply to a more liquid application of the 
paint. Furthermore, the hair, dress, chair, and back- 
ground are in almost every detail identical with the 
portrait of Mrs. J. D. Sergeant [788, 185], signed and 
dated 1789. Add to this a third, that of Mary 
Shields Shewell [790]. It is as if Peale were follow- 
ing the practice of the legendary limner who offered 
faceless portraits and allowed his subjects to be painted 
into whatever body pleased them. More probably, the 
explanation lies in Peale’s hurry of business at this 
time, his frequent trips to Maryland, his preoccupation 
with his Museum—leading him to give less attention to 
composition and perhaps also to depend more on as- 
sistance from his family. 

Companion piece of [250, 188]. 
c. 1788. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 
Very dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Pearl-white dress. 
Lilac sash with gold fringe. The book, as in [8, 4] and 
other of Peale’s work, is his favorite “THOMSON’S/ 


SEASONS.” Green chair. Background marble wall, urn 
and treetops beyond. 


Mrs. Robert E. Brooke, Phila. (Desc.) 


EXHUMING THE MASTODON. 


252, 285, 285A. In 1806 Peale began a painting il- 
lustrating the recovery of the “mammoth” bones in 
1801, and intended to hang in the “Mammoth Room” 
of the Museum, near the great skeleton. The great 
wheel and bucket chain by which the morass was 
drained are shown, with all the attendant detail, the 
workshop, the tent in which Peale lived, even the liquor 
jug that passed round when a find was made. The 
scene represents the making of a find. A workman, 
smiling and hopeful, lifts a leg bone from the water, 
which Peale and his sons identify from a large-scale 
drawing spread out between them. A dramatic tension 
is added by the storm cloud and lightning, the running 
horses suggesting the attendant thunder clap. 

In painting the crowd, constantly present at the scene, 
Peale amused himself by filling in with likenesses of 
family and friends. Of those actually present, only 
himself, Rembrandt Peale, and John Masten, owner of 
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the land, are shown. Masten’s face, in profile, suggests 
that he had visited Philadelphia and had his silhouette 
cut at the Museum. Peale signed and dated the picture 
1806, but kept adding figures in the crowd until 1808. 
On December 16, 1807, he wrote Benjamin West that it 
contained fifty-eight figures and eighteen portraits. The 
finished work has about seventy-five figures and at least 
twenty portraits. Masten is seen climbing a ladder in 
the foreground. Alexander Wilson, arms folded, 
stands by the tent at the left, his presence celebrating 
the recent appearance of his Ornithology. In the group 
to the right of this solitary figure are Major John Stagg, 
Mrs. Stagg, then her sister, Elizabeth DePeyster Peale, 
who is warning her little son, Titian, of the approaching 
storm. James Peale is seen in the narrow opening 
between the two poles, hat on head, in a theatrical 
gesture of wonder toward the diggings. Just to the 
right of the wheel, young Linnaeus and Franklin are 
holding the floating cylinder in place. In the group | t 
the right, behind the large drawing of the bones, stat. 
left to right, Charles Willson Peale with arm extended, 
Mrs. Hannah Peale in her Quaker cap, Mrs. Rembrandt 
Peale (?), Rembrandt Peale, Rubens with his spectacles 
and with little Sybilla and Elizabeth directly in front 
of him, Mrs. Raphaelle Peale (?) and Raphaelle. Cole- 
man and Sophonisba Sellers, sheltered by a green um- 
brella, are at the rear of this group. 


Signed, lower right, “C WPeale/1806.” Canvas, 50 x 62%. 
Peale Museum, Balt. 


EYRE, BENJAMIN GEORGE. 


253, 254. Peale wrote, Jan. 5, 1787, to “Col. Benjamin 
Eyres,” asking payment “for the heads which you had 
some time past.” There was probably, therefore, a 
pair of portraits of the Colonel and his wife. Heitman 
lists “Benjamin Eyre” as colonel of a Philadelphia 
militia artillery regiment in 1779, and gives the date of 
his death as 1781. He appears in the Penna. Archives 
as an investor in confiscated estates in 1780, signing 
himself “Benjamin George Eyre.” This was perhaps 
the date of the picture and the introduction of sitter to 
artist, as Peale was an agent for the sale of confiscated 
property. 


Unlocated. 


FARIES, OWEN. 


255, 256. Peale noted a memorandum in his diary, 
June, 1780, “Capt. Farris of the Light Horse of German- 
town. Due me for a miniature—a copy to be made of 
it.” Owen Faries, Captain of the Troop Light Horse, 
Philadelphia County Militia, appears in the Penna. Ar- 
chives as a purchaser of confiscated estates on several oc- 
casions, and as Peale was an agent for the state in that 
business, it was very probably what brought them to- 
gether. 


Unlocated. 
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FAUNTLEROY, HENRY. 


257. “Memorandum to call on Gen. Muhlenberg’s 
Brigade 5 Virginia Regt. for Capt. Henry Fauntleroy to 
paint his miniature.” The diary note is undated, but 
must have been made in Nov., 1777. There is no evi- 
dence that the miniature was actually painted. 

Fauntleroy in Nov., 1777 resigned as Lieutenant in 
the 7th Virginia Continentals, and was commissioned 
Cornet in the 1st Continental Dragoons. He was killed 
at Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 


Unlocated. 


FELL, WILLIAM. 


258, 437. William Fell, wealthy landowner of ‘“Fell’s 
Point,” Baltimore Co., Md., was born Aug. 29, 1759, 
the son of Col. Edward Fell and grandson of William 
Fell who had come to the province c. 1720. He held 
office as sheriff and as a delegate to the Assembly. He 
figured prominently in Baltimore society, and gave a 
large ball at ‘‘Fell’s Point’’ to celebrate the fall of York- 
town. He visited Paris after the war, and family 
tradition says the miniature was painted there. More 
probably it was painted at Philadelphia before his de- 
parture, c. 1784. He died, unmarried, Oct. 6, 1786. 
c. 1784. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1\e. 

Powdered hair. Dark eyes. Bright red coat. White 
waistcoat embroidered with gold. Background blue-gray, 
with the same tint in shadows of face and hair. Crack at 


lower left. Set in a gold brooch surrounded with pearls. 
“Wm./Fell.” engraved on back of case. 


Dr. Robert W. Johnson, Balt. (Desc.) 


FISHBOURN, BENJAMIN. 


259, 416. Benjamin Fishbourn, born in Philadelphia 
Jan. 4, 1759, was a descendant of Ralph Fishbourn, a 
seventeenth-century Maryland planter, and of William 
Fishbourn, an early mayor of Philadelphia. He was a 
brother-in-law of Gov. Thomas Wharton [g.v.], Dr. 
Samuel Powell Griffitts and George Emlen. He en- 
listed in 1776 and served to the end of the war with the 
Pennsylvania Line of the Continental Army. He was 
on the staff of Gen. Anthony Wayne with the rank of 
captain and, after the capture of Stony Point, as major. 
Wayne, in his report on the action at Stony Point, 
mentions “Captain Fishbourn and Mr. Archer, my two 
aides-de-camp, who on every occasion showed the great- 
est intrepidity and supported me into the works after I 
received my wound, passing the last abbatis.” Fish- 
bourn carried the news of the victory to Washington 
and to Congress. 

On Dec. 10, 1783, Major Fishbourn married Anne 
Wereat, and settled soon after in Chatham Co., Ga., 
and thereafter figured prominently in state affairs— 
member of Assembly, President of the Executive Coun- 
cil, Colonel of Militia, Collector of Customs at‘ Savan- 
nah. He died at his home, “Mount Hope,” near 
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Augusta, Nov. 8, 1790. His only child, Eliza, married 
(1) George Mifflin, of Philadelphia, and (2) Joshua 
Clibborn, of Dublin, Ireland. 

Peale wrote to Fishbourn, July 23, 1780, asking in 
payment for this miniature, which had been painted 
some time before, “five guineas or the value thereof in 
Continental. ... My price for miniatures is eight 
guineas, but about the time I painted your picture I| did 
ask five, although for ten years past I have had ten 
guineas for them.” 

1779. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1. 

Hair powdered white with black ribbon. (The hair set in 
a locket at the back of the miniature is a pale auburn.) 
Blue eyes. Blue uniform with red collar and facings, silver 
braid and epaulettes. Background dark gray. 


Mrs. Adams Dodson, Bethlehem, Pa. (Desc.) 


FISHBOURN, ELIZABETH. See Wharton, Mrs. 


Thomas. 


FISHBOURNE, SARAH. See Bordley, Mrs. John 
Beale. 


FITZGERALD, THOMAS. 

260, 306. Thomas Fitzgerald, a Revolutionary veteran 
and a friend of Peale, was born at Farane, Waterford 
Co., Ireland, in 1749, and died at Philadelphia, Dec. 30, 
1822. Style, with the age and costume of the sitter, 
places his portrait in Peale’s later period, c. 1816, when 
he was in a measure the pupil of his own son and pupil, 
Rembrandt. 

c. 1816. Canvas, 26% x 22%. Bust. 

Three-quarters to right. White hair, tinged with gray. 
Gray eyes. Black suit. Background olive green. 


Richard C. D. Biddle, Phila. (Desc.) 


FITZHUGH, WILLIAM. 


261, 28. Col. William Fitzhugh, of “Marmion,” Staf- 
ford (now King George’s) Co., Va., was born April 
13, 1725. His early biography is confused by the 
presence of others of the same name, but he is believed 
to be the William Fitzhugh who represented Stafford 
in the House of Burgesses in 1748 and 1751 and held 
the rank of major in the county militia in 1752. After 
his second marriage, Jan. 7, 1752, to Ann, daughter of 
Peregrine Frisby of Cecil Co., Md., and widow of John 
Rousby of “Rousby Hall” in Calvert Co., he removed 
to her home in Maryland. In 1754 he appears as 
colonel of a regiment of Maryland troops and remains 
thereafter a figure in Maryland affairs, a half-pay 
British officer until he resigned his commission at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. Though blind at that time, 
he was a member of the Maryland Convention of 1776 
and later of the Council of State. His home, “Rousby 
Hall,” was burned by the British and he for a short 
time held prisoner. He died in 1791, his widow in 


1793. 
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His portrait is included in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 

(see p. 2U) and is dated by a note in Peale’s letter book 

to “the Hon. Col. Fitzchew,” Dec. 30, 1771—‘Pray 

did you get your portrait safe down?” 

1771. Canvas, 48 X 36. 

Hair powdered white. 


Henry Fitshugh, Washington, D. C. 


Half length. 


Light gray eyes. Red coat. 


(Desc. ) 


262. Peale’s list of 1770-1775 (see p. 20) records also 
a replica of his portrait of Col. Fitzhugh. 


Unlocated. 


FitzSIMONS, ANN. See Hampton, Mrs. Wade. 


FitzSIMONS, CATHERINE E. See FitzSimons, 
Mrs. Christopher, and Daughter. 


FitzSIMONS, CHRISTOPHER. 


263. Christopher FitzSimons, son of Cashel Fitz- 
Simons and Catherine O’Callaghan, was born at 
Dundalk, Ireland, Dec. 27, 1762, and died at Silver 
Bluff, S. C., July 29, 1825. He came to Charleston in 
1783, where an uncle of the same name had been es- 
tablished since 1751 and had died in the preceding year. 
The younger Christopher enjoyed a prosperous career 
as merchant, ship owner and planter, with a seat, ““Cool- 
ville,” near the city. 

In the summer of 1815, he came north with his family, 
to place his two sons in the academy at Germantown 
conducted by Peale’s friends, Charles and Jean Thomas 
Carré. They suggested a visit to “Belfield,” and the 
old painter, as was his wont when cultivated strangers 
visited his gardens, paid particular attention to the 
family. Mr. FitzSimons, gratified, and learning that 
the old gentleman “was about to resume painting after 
ten years” (A.), confessed that Mrs. FitzSimons had 
long begged for his portrait, and that he was now ready 
to acquiesce, but that she and their youngest child must 
pose first. 

Working happily through that September, Peale 
brought to his canvas another Madonna group, the type 
of picture he loved best to paint [265]. Then followed 
a portrait of the grown daughter, Ann [350]. He 
missed an appointment with Mr. FitzSimons, and kept 
the two pictures by him until the following year, when 
he was able to get just one very brief sitting. “Mr. 
FitzSimons,” Peale wrote to Rembrandt, Sept. 18, 1816, 
“gave me one very short setting, so that I have secured 
some likeness of him, which I know will be gratifying 
to his lady.”’ FitzSimons appears to have been one of 
those men, the bane of portrait painters, with too much 
restless energy to endure sitting still under the artist’s 
eyes. Peale kept the portrait at “Belfield,” vainly 
hoping for a reappearance of his reluctant model. He 
finally finished it, with a replica, in Sept., 1820, and sent 
both pictures to South Carolina that November. 
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Peale charged $80 each for his group of portraits in 
this family, taking payment mostly in cotton for his 
new mill at “Belfield.” He had sent Mr. FitzSimons, in 
acknowledgment of his pleasure on receiving the com- 
mission, one of his newly-invented windmills, with which 
he then expected to revolutionize agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

Companion piece of [265]. 
1816-1820. Canvas, 30 X 24. 
Seated, to left, left hand on chair back. 
waistcoat. Dark background. 
Christopher Cashel FitzSimons Hammond, Jr., Savan- 

nah, Ga. (Desc.) 


Half length. 
Dark coat. Buff 


264. The replica mentioned above was probably in- 
tended for Ann FitzSimons, recently married to Wade 
Hampton | qq.v.]. 


Unlocated. 


FitzSIMONS, MRS. CHRISTOPHER, 
AND DAUGHTER. 
265. Catherine, daughter of Paul and Ann Pritchard, 
was born Aug. 19, 1777, and died, Dec. 14, 1841. Her 
marriage took place on Aug. 3, 1788. She became the 
mother of ten children, only four of whom married and 
left descendants. These were Ann [350], Paul (1800- 
1840), the boy who was to have had his portrait painted 
in 1816 but escaped the ordeal by some evasion or over- 
sight, Christopher, Jr. |266], and Catherine Elizabeth. 
Catherine Elizabeth, the baby who appears with her 
mother in this portrait, was born at Charleston, Jan. 
8, 1814, a child of nineteen months when the picture was 
painted in Sept., 1815. She married, June 23, 1831, 
James Henry Hammond (1807-1864), Governor of 
South Carolina, senator, and originator of the famous 
dictum, “Cotton is king.” She died at the Hammond 
home, “Red Cliffe.” March 25, 1896, her epitaph bear- 
ing witness to a life lived in the consciousness of her 
station and her duty, “She watched the goings of her 
household and the bread of sloth she ate not. . . . On 
her tongue was the law of kindness and she opened her 
mouth with wisdom.” 
Companion piece of [263]. 
1815. Canvas, 30 X 24. Half length. 
Seated, to right, the child to left on her lap holding a bowl 
of red apples. 
Mrs. Christopher Cashel FitzSimons Hammond, Sr., 
Kathwood, S.C. (Desc.) 


FitzSIMONS, CHRISTOPHER, Jr. 

266. Christopher FitzSimons |q.v.] ordered portraits 
of his entire family in the fall of 1815, including 
his two sons, Paul and Christopher, then aged fif- 
teen and thirteen respectively, who were students at 
the Carré academy in Germantown. The boys, how- 
ever, seem to have had as little liking as their father for 
the tedium of the painter’s chair. At last, in Sept., 
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1820, when finally completing their father’s portraits 
from the one short sitting he had had, Peale painted a 
likeness from recollection of Christopher, who was then 
travelling in Ireland—‘finished,” he wrote to the father 
at Charleston, Nov. 11, 1820, “in the best manner I 
could without having him to set—and although it can- 
not be expected to be a striking likeness of him at the 
present time, being grown into manhood, yet I hope 
it will still be held as [a] remembrance of what he was 
a few years past and as a handsome picture.” 


Unlocated. 


FLOYD, CATHERINE. See Clarkson, Mrs. Wil- 
liam. 


FOOTMAN, ELIZABETH JULIANA. See Ship- 
pen, Mrs. Edward, Jr. 


FORMAN, MR. 


267. At Chestertown, Md., Nov. 14, 1775, Peale began 
a miniature of “Mr. Forman.” He worked on it Nov. 
16-17 and finished it the 18th (D.). 


Unlocated. 


FORMAN, DAVID. 
Soldier, 1745-1797. (D.A.B.) 


268, 162. David Forman of Monmouth Co., N. J., 
son of a wealthy shipping merchant, first appears upon 
the Revolutionary scene marching at the head of a regi- 
ment of militia to join Washington’s army at New York. 
In 1777 he was both a colonel of Continentals and a 
brigadier-general in the military forces of his state. 
He was on General Charles Lee’s staff at the Battle of 
Monmouth and, at Lee’s subsequent court martial, tes- 
tified against him. Washington entrusted him with 
confidential details in the plan to surprise Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. In the intervals between campaigns Gen. 
Forman contracted for army supplies and distinguished 
himself by his rigorous suppression of the armed loyal- 
ists at large in his state, earning from them the soubri- 
quets of “Black David” and “Devil David.” 

After the war he became a judge of the court of 
common pleas. In 1794, he moved from New Jersey to 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. He died three years 
later, returning from estates he had acquired in the 
Mississippi Territory. 

Peale’s mercilessly realistic portrait is, like many 
others of the time, a successful man’s memorial of 
his war services. Family tradition dates it 1786. It 
was quite possibly painted earlier, at about the time that 
the College of New Jersey commissioned Peale’s full- 
length Washington. 

Companion piece of [269, 161]. 

c. 1784. Canvas, 51 x 39%. Three-quarter length. 


Gray hair. Hazel eyes. Uniform dark blue and buff, with 
brass buttons, gold sword hilt. Red table cover, with ink 
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stand and papers, one of which is a letter showing Wash- 
ington’s signature. Background: dark red curtain at right, 
supported by a column, at left a camp of soldiers uniformed 
in blue and red. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FORMAN, MRS. DAVID, AND CHILD 


269, 161. Ann, daughter of Thomas Marsh, Esq., was 
born in Maryland, Dec. 3, 1751. She was married to 
David Forman, Feb. 28, 1767, by the Rev. William 
Tennent, at the Princeton, N. J., home of Ezekiel For- 
man, her husband’s elder brother and the husband of 
her own elder sister. She became the mother of eleven 
children, of whom five daughters survived her. 

Peale obviously posed mother and child at different 
times and failed, as he so often did, to make a coherent 
group, although the effort to express his favorite senti- 
ment is clear, the child reaching for a branch of cherries 
held by its mother. The chair, in gilt and crimson, 
seems to have been painted from imagination in the 
fluent curves over which he loved to draw his brush. 

Companion piece of [268, 162]. 

c. 1784. Canvas, 51 xX 39%. Three-quarter length. 

Mrs. Forman: Brown hair. Blue eyes. Pale blue dress 
with gray-blue gauze at sleeves. Gray sash striped and 
tasselled with gold. The child: Naked, covered only with 
pale-blue gauze scarf. Gilt chair upholstered in red. At 
left, window ledge with dish of cherries and red curtain. 
Background of gray wall on which hangs landscape of river 
and trees with three men landing from a boat, framed in 
gold. At right, a brown table with yellow work basket 
holding lilac and gray cloth. 


Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FORREST, THOMAS. 


Thomas Forrest, born in 1752, was one of those 
Philadelphia Quakers distinguished by his un-Quaker- 
like life. He was gay, dashing, a practical joker. His 
tour de force in this last respect was a comic opera, The 
Disappointment, or The Force of Credulity, in which so 
many city worthies were so mercilessly lampooned that 
it was withdrawn before opening and a tragedy by 
another Philadelphian, The Prince of Parthia, substitu- 
ted, Forrest thus narrowly losing to Thomas Godfrey 
the honor of being author of the first American produc- 
tion. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, Forrest organized 
a company of scouts who disguised themselves as 
Indians. In the spring of 1776 he was appointed cap- 
tain of a company of marines on one of the ships de- 
fending the Delaware. In October he was a captain 
in Thomas Proctor’s [q.v.] artillery, fought at Trenton, 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1778 and, when 
the war seemed over, in Oct., 1781, resigned from the 
army. 

Forrest was in business in Philadelphia until the 
1790’s, when he retired to “Pomona Grove,” his home 
on Main Street, Germantown. He represented this 
district in the Sixteenth Congress, 1819-1821, and was 
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elected again to fill the term of William Milnor, re- 
signing Federalist, 1822-1823. He died at German- 
town, March 20, 1825. 


270, 343. Peale painted a gallery portrait of his neigh- 
bor and Congressman probably c. 1820, in the hope of 
winning support for his efforts to establish his Museum 
on a public foundation. It is in civilian dress, in con- 
trast to that in uniform painted for the subject, an 
evidence that he is being honored for his governmental 
position rather than as a Revolutionary veteran. 


c. 1820. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Graying hair. Brown eyes. Gray-brown coat and waist- 
coat. Background very dark. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


271. Peale’s portrait of Forrest painted for the subject 
or his family was bequeathed to the Independence Hall 
collection in 1915. The face is identical with that 
described above. The uniform is in a contemporary 
style rather than that of the Revolution. 

c. 1820. Canvas, 30 x 25. Bust. 

Graying hair. Brown eyes. Uniform dark blue with 
scarlet facings, gold epaulettes and braid, buff waistcoat. 
Background olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


FOX, GEORGE. 


272, 291. A portrait of the founder of the Society 
of Friends, copied from a print, can be attributed to 
Peale on the basis of style. George Vaux VIII, grand- 
father of the present owner of the picture, recorded that 
it had formerly belonged to the Graff family, who were 
unaware of the identity of the subject and valued it only 
as an example of the work of Charles Willson Peale. 


They sent it for exhibition to the Sanitary Fair in 1863 and 
there [it] was recognized as George Fox but was supposed 
to be a caricature. This was disproved however when its 
resemblance to an engraving which I have and which had 
been in the family many years was recognized, This en- 
graving is no doubt the very one the painting was made 
from as the pin holes for stretching strings by which to 
measure the proper proportions are very prominent in it— 
evidently put there by an artist. 

The engraving is “From the original painting by 
Honthorst done in the year 1654” and represents George 
Fox at the age of 30. It was published in 1799. 

The original portrait was offered for sale in London a 
few years ago and was bought by Delwyn Parrish, Jr. who 
was then residing in that city. 


Marked copies of the sale of Peale’s Museum gallery 
in 1854 record the purchase of Rembrandt Peale’s por- 
trait of Franz Joseph Gall by “Graff.” A number of un- 
identified pieces came up at the end of the sale, and this 
may have been one of them. A plausible theory would 
be that Peale painted the picture after his marriage to 
Hannah Moore and his pacifist principles had brought 
him into close sympathy with the Quakers, that when 
placed in the Museum the ecstatic pose was disapproved, 
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as occurred later, because it seemed more like a cari- 
cature than simple reality, and that, finally, Peale was 
constrained to place the painting in storage where its 
identity was at last forgotten. Peale had himself no 
sympathy or understanding for strong religious feeling 
—although in the contemplation of the wonders of na- 
ture he found himself stirred by a very similar emotion. 
He painted a Quakeress in the background of his large 
self-portrait of 1822 [636, 383], her hands raised in a 
pose only slightly more restrained than that of the por- 
trait of Fox, as she gazes marvelling upon the handi- 
work of God as revealed in the Museum. 
c. 1805-1820. Canvas, 28% x 23%. Bust. (Museum?) 
Brown eyes. Dark brown hair. Gray-green hat and cape. 
Brown coat. Background greenish with an effect of clouds. 
Deposited by George Vaux in the Library of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Penna. 


FRANCIS, JOHN. 


273. At Philadelphia, Aug. 9, 1788, Peale “worked on 
a miniature of Mr. John Francis, painted two or three 
vears past” (D.). 


Unlocated. 


FRANCIS, MARGARET. See Shippen, Mrs. Ed- 


ward. 


FRANCIS, TENCH. 


274. Tench Francis, son of a prominent attorney- 
general and politician of Pennsylvania of the same name, 
was born in Talbot Co., Md., in 1730. He also became 
a successful lawyer, a partner in the firm of Willing and 
Francis. He was a brother of Margaret Francis, wife 
of Chief Justice Edward Shippen, and an uncle of Col. 
Tench Tilghman [qq.v.]. He died in 1800. 

Tench Francis was a strong Federalist and one of the 
organizers of the great “Federal Procession” of 1788, 
one of the ten gentlemen, also, who rode in the parade 
under the symbolic “New Roof.” Peale, formerly in 
the opposite political camp, had now joined in the cele- 
brations that accompanied the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and gave himself wholeheartedly to preparing the 
floats for the Philadelphia pageantry. Mr. Francis was 
one of the committee who paid him for his services and, 
in addition, rewarded him with a commission for the 
portraits of himself and his wife, a change in their 
personal relationship which Peale notes in the letter 
quoted below. 

Peale noted varnishing Mr. Francis’ portrait on July 
18, 1788, and on the 3lst that “Mr. Francis sat for the 
finishing of his portrait. Worked on the hair after 
dinner” (D.). 

Unlocated. 


FRANCIS, MRS. TENCH. 


Ann Willing, daughter of Charles Willing, Mayor of 
Philadelphia and her husband’s law partner, was born 
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on July 16, 1733, and died Jan. 2, 1812. They were 
married on Feb. 6, 1762. 


275, 215. Peale’s portrait was painted for her son, 
John, who had recently settled in Rhode Island, and 
whose son was to become governor of that state. From 
a letter in the possession of the owner of the portrait, 
it appears that John Francis had himself commissioned 
this work. The letter, directed to John Francis and 
dated Aug. 16, 1788, runs as follows: 


Dr. Si, 

I would have sent home the picture as desired, but I 
want to see you, to know what I may write on the letter 
which I last painted. 

Coln. Francis your Father I know ws once displeased 
with me, it is most probable that the like will never happen 
again. If you think it will not be disagreeable to him, by 
presenting the enclosed car[d] you will oblige me. Please 
to present my most respectable compliments to Mrs, Francis 
and your lady. 

I any Dr. Sir your Friend and 

Hble Sert. 
CW Peale. 


Signed, lower right: “C.WPeale/p ... 1788.” Canvas, 
36 X 27. Half length. 

Gray hair. Blue eyes. White ruffled cap, white kerchief 
and skirt.. Pale pinkish lavender bodice. Creamy scarf 
with blue and red border. Brown chairback at right, at 
lower right brown table with calf-bound book and silver 
inkstand with gray quill. Envelope on table addressed to 
“Mr, John Francis/Providence/Rhode Island.” Letter in- 
scribed above, “Providence Jan. 1, 1788,” and below, ‘ 

n Francis.” 


Frank H. Brown, Providence, R. I. (Desc.) 


276, 270. Peale painted a second portrait of Mrs. 
Francis in 1798, similarly posed, but with a quill pen 
in hand, an open book and sheaf of papers on the table 
at her elbow. The papers are said to represent a long 
epistle to her daughter, still in the possession of her 
family. It begins, “My dear Sophia this separation 
from you niy dear most deserving child has ~oused and 
brought forward sensibilities I scarce © ny heart 
possessed . . .” and closes with a hop: -..at ““‘He who 
has cultivated the powers Nature has so profusely be- 
stowed” will ultimately appear before the “all merciful 
judge.” 

Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale, 1798.” Canvas, 36 x 

26%. Half length. 

Gray hair. Dark blue eyes. Sapphire blue dress with 
white fichu and lace in sleeves. White cap. White shawl 
with red and blue embroidery. Chair upholstered in green. 


Background, dark gray wall with open window showing 
landscape, sky and clouds at left. 


Mrs. James B. Drinker, Jenkintown, Penna. ( Desc.) 


FRANCIS, THOMAS WILLING. 


277, 214. The portrait of Thomas Willing Francis 
(1767-1815), son of Tench Francis [q.v.] and brother 
of John Francis for whom the portrait of their mother 
[275, 215] was painted in 1788, represents also a senti- 
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mental link between the new Rhode Island and the old 
Philadelphia branches of the family. In family tra- 
dition it is identified as the work of Rembrandt Peale, 
but its style and early date argue against this. 


c. 1788-1793. Canvas, 26 x 22%. Half length, 
Powdered brown hair. Blue eyes. Blue coat with gilt 
buttons. Buff waistcoat. Background dark brown above 
and below, shading to pale brown at sides. 


Frank H. Brown, Providence, R.I. (Desc.) 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. 


Printer, savant, and statesman. 1706-1790. 
(D.A.B.) 


278. Charles Willson Peale first met Franklin in the 
summer or autumn of 1767. Not knowing whom to 
ask for an introduction, he called and introduced himself 
as the son of Charles Peale, whom Franklin had met, 
probably in connection with post office affairs. “The 
Doctor was very friendly to me; shewed me his ex- 
periments which he was then making, and desired me 
to call on him at any of my leisure moments and he 
would be always glad to see me” (D., 1818). In his 
diary of 1767 he recorded the visit only in a small pencil 
sketch, the face too small for a likeness, but in which 
one recognizes easily the costume he says Franklin was 
wearing at the time, “the dress of the picture now in the 
Room of the Philosophical Society.” 

That picture, a copy of the famous “Thumb Portrait” 
by David Martin, is Peale’s first Franklin, though its 
date is open to speculation, and though it may be largely 
the work of his brother James, painted under his super- 
vision. Franklin’s will dates the original as of this 
very year, 1767. A Scottish friend, Robert Alexander, 
had commissioned the Scottish painter, Marcin, to paint 
a portrait in commemoration of the Philadelphian’s 
favorable criticism of certain papers submitted to him 
for comment. Martin’s picture shows the Doctor in 
a studious pose, seated...chin on thumb, examining the 
manuscript. A large bronze bust of Newton on the 
table before him suggests that the papers are of a 
scientific cast. The painting pleased Franklin so well 
that he had a replica made for his Philadelphia home. 
In the replica, however, he ordered one change. Instead 
of a carved and,gilded, throne-like chair, the replica 
shows him seated in one with a plain, rounded back, 
upholstered in a material similar to that which covers 
the table. In 1772, Martin ‘made a second replica for 
the Alexander family, following the more ornate 
original. A curious train of circumstances was to bring 
all three canvases to America, the original and Frank- 
lin’s replica both coming to Philadelphia. Beginning 
with that at the Philosophical Society, the two types, 
with plain or gilded chairs, have been reproduced in a 
succession of copies. The Philosophical Society por- 
trait is taken from Franklin’s replica, with the simple 
form of chair. 


~ 


_——___—_ 
a 
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Had Peale ventured to ask it, he could undoubtedly 
have enhanced his reputation by painting a life portrait 
of Franklin, as Henry Benbridge did three years later. 
His letter to Franklin, written after his return to Mary- 
land, shows the shyness and humility which probably 
prevented him from doing so. He did submit a proof 
of his mezzotint of William Pitt [695], however, to the 
Doctor, who praised the work and endorsed the like- 
ness. 

Peale was in Philadelphia in the summer of 1772, and 
at a point of high tide in his early success. James Peale 
was with him. “My brother,’ he wrote to John Beale 
Bordley, July 29, “with a little of my assistance has 
finished a fine copy of a Venus which West copied from 
Titian and is now making a copy of a fine piece of Mr. 
Franklin.” 

That note of praise, ‘‘a fine piece,” indicates that the 
piece was not Peale’s own work. Probably, he had 
borrowed the Martin replica from Mrs. Bache as a 
distinguished addition to his painting room exhibition, 
and had set his pupil to work copying it. And if this 
be, as we may surmise, the Philosophical Society pic- 
ture, its finished workmanship certainly indicates the 
presence of the master’s hand also. 

Four years later, we have another glimpse of the 
picture. Peale had come to settle permanently in Phila- 
delphia in December, 1775. Franklin had returned 
from England some months before. Peale’s diary, a 
detailed record of these months, mentions a Christmas 
Day call on Franklin, and that on New Year’s Day, 
1776, the Doctor loaned him a French work on the 
philosophy of history. There is no mention of a por- 
trait, yet one was in his painting room exhibit of that 
summer, and in John Adams’ meticulous account of his 
visit there it is listed as Peale’s own work. “Peale has 
taken General Washington, Dr. Franklin, Mrs. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Rush...” (Adams, Familiar Letters 
216). 

Franklin was still in France when Peale published the 
first list of his new portrait gallery in the Freeman’s 
Journal of Oct. 13, 1784. This must have been the old 
copy from Martin. And on Franklin’s return, Sept. 
14, 1785, from his long sojourn of <en years in France, 
Peale would very naturally have sought to replace it 
with a new life portrait—adding new interest to his 
collection and honoring, as he wished to do, the heroes 
of peace as well as those of war. We may certainly 
conclude that the new picture was finished before Dec. 
16, 1785, when the painter presented the earlier portrait 
to the American Philosophical Society at its meeting of 
that date, with a polite note to its Secretary. 


As I have always considered the American Philosophical 
Society in the most respectable point of view; and as it is 
natural for everyone to express his sensibility in that 
manner which accords best with his own Habits & Line of 
business, I do myself the Honor to present to the said 
Society, through your hands, a Portrait of their Venerable 
President, his Excellency Dr. Franklin, copied from a much 
admired painting of Mr. Martin. 
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To this the Society returned its thanks, but asked 
the painter to keep the picture “till the Society shall 
have a convenient place for its reception.” Philosophi- 
cal Hall was not yet built, and the picture remained in 
Peale’s possession five or six years longer. In 1789, 
realizing that Franklin’s death was approaching, and 
forgetting Peale’s gift, the Society commissioned a por- 
trait [281, 173], which, however, never came into its 
possession. The matter was adjusted at the meeting 
of Dec. 2, 1791, when Peale was commissioned to paint 
a portrait of Rittenhouse [739, 41] for the Society, and 
“the portrait of Dr. Franklin, presented some time ago 
by Mr. Peale’? was ordered framed and placed in the 
Hall. (American Philosophical Society, Early Pro- 
ceedings, 199.) 

When Peale’s Museum moved into the State House 
in the fall of 1802, it fell heir to a group of portraits 
which the state government had failed to take with it 
on its removal to Lancaster in April, 1799. One of 
these was Franklin’s Martin portrait, the original of 
that given to the Philosophical Society by Peale. The 
paintings were listed in the catalogue of 1813 as state 
property. Arrangements made then to send them to 
Lancaster were for some reason never carried out, and 
they were sold with the rest of the gallery in 1854, the 
Franklin coming in 1912 to an appropriate place in the 
great collection of the Pennsylvania Academy. 





1772. Canvas, 4914 x 39. Three-quarter length. 

White wig. Blue-green coat with gold braid and buttons. 
Red cloth on table and chair upholstered in red. Bronze 
bust of Newton against a red curtain. Background dark 
greenish brown. 


Ameriéan Philosophical Society, Phila. 


279, 172. Peale’s gallery portrait of Franklin, as re- 
lated above, was painted from life between Franklin’s 
return from France, Sept. 14, 1785, and his presentation 
of his earlier portrait to the Philosophical Society on 
Dec. 15. The picture has formerly been variously 
dated 1787 and 1790. The former is based on the 
inscription of Peale’s mezzotint from it, ““Pinxt. et fecit 
1787” (see below). This date, however, may only be 
applied to the mezzotint. That of Lafayette [450], with 
the same inscription, is from the gallery portrait of 
1781. The date 1790 may be traced to the bland in- 
accuracy of Rembrandt Peale, who, in a letter dated 
June 10, 1859, to Joseph Harrison, purchaser of the 
picture at the 1854 sale, stated that it had been painted 
in that year. 


1785. Canvas, 23 x 18%. Bust. (Museum) 

Brownish gray hair. Gray eyes behind silver-rimmed 
spectacles. Violet-brown coat and waistcoat. Background 
greenish gray, unfinished at corners. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


280, 171. Even before it assembled, the Constitutional 
Convention brought back to Philadelphia that sense of 
great events unfolding which had been felt so strongly 
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after the fall of Yorktown, which had led Peale to begin 
his gallery of portraits in 1782. It would fill the town 
with eminent and well-to-do strangers. They would 
visit his gallery, and it would gratify them and profit 
the painter if they could have prints from the portraits 
to take home with them. 

Peale wrote to Dr. David Ramsay, Feb. 2, 1787, 


But of late, I have begun another great work, the making 
of mezzotinto prints from my collection of portraits of 
illustrious personages. This undertaking will cost me 
much labor, as I am obliged to take the plates from the 
rough and doing the whole business myself, even the im- 
pressing. I have just finished one of Dr. Franklin, which 
I am giving out as a specimen of the size and manner | 
intend this series of prints. 


He wrote to Washington on Feb. 27, thanking him 
for a gift to the Museum, felling of his new project and 
promising a print as soon as a frame could be made for 
it. His draft is full of corrections and erasures—it was 
an important letter, for he wished to include Washing- 
ton, a new likeness, in the series (see [939, 371; 940, 
372]). The Franklin ‘would be “a specimen of the size 
and manner of my intended series of prints, yet I do 
myself injustice as this print is much coarser than the 
others will be.” 

On March 30, he announced his project in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, offering the Franklin “as a specimen 
of the size and manner” of his series, and soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the next piece, Lafayette [450]. 

One diary note on the Franklin print tells us that 
some, probably the last, were struck off, Aug. 6, 1788. 


1787. Mezzotint, 65. Bust. 

Three-quarters to right. (Reverse of original painting 

[279, 172].) Oval border inscribed: “HIS EXCEL- 

LENCY B. FRANKLIN L.L.D. F.R.S. PRESIDENT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA & LATE MINISTER OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AT THE COURT 

OF FRANCE.” At base, on inner border: “C. W. Peale 

pinxt. et Fecit 1787.” 

Impressions are owned by the American Philosophical 
Society, Phila., the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Phila., and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, N. Y. 


281, 173. On June 23, 1789, Franklin revised his will. 
He knew, and his friends with him, that he was dying, 
although ten months of slow anguish still lay ahead. 
At a meeting of the American Philosophical Society, 
July 17, it was 

Resolved, that a portrait of Dr. Franklin, the president 
of the Society, shall, as speedily as is convenient, be exe- 
cuted, in the best manner,—to be perpetually kept in one 


of their apartments; and that Dr. Jones & Mr. Rittenhouse 
shall apply to Mr. Peale to prepare and execute the same. 


David Rittenhouse [g.v.] and Dr. John Jones had 
been the speakers of the meeting, reporting “‘a particular 
account of the effects of a flash of lightning, June 7, 
with drawings.” 
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Peale had just returned from Baltimore. Portrait 
painting in Maryland was his chief support in these 
early days of the Museum, but he was actively adding 
to it all the while. He had brought back about sixty 
new birds, and was busy mounting them, putting the 
whole exhibit in order, washing both “birds and beasts” 
in a preservative of arsenic solution. 

I was ready to return again to Maryland [he wrote in 
his diary], but the Philosophical determined to have a por- 
trait of Dr. Franklin painted. Mr, Rittenhouse and Dr. 
Jones were appointed to apply to the Doctor to set for my 
taking the likeness. On my waiting on the Doctor I found 
him confined to his bed, and he requested [me] to copy my 
portrait of him and that he would try to give me an oppor- 
tunity to finish it by his setting again. Finding that | 
should be detained with this picture, I acquainted Mr. 
Sergeant that I would now paint the portrait of his Lady 
[788, 185] which he had some time past spoke to me for. 
I finished this portrait, and get the Doctor to set, but his 
pain was so great that he could sit only 4 hour, and was 
ill, from the pressure of the stone, for 24 hours after. This 
being his situation, | am compelled to decline giving the 
Doctor further trouble. 

He left again for Baltimore on July 30. 

At his first visit, therefore, Peale was asked to come 
back with a copy of his Museum gallery portrait [279, 
172], and to give this the final touches from life. Upon 
doing so, however, he had only fifteen minutes for his 
purpose, so that the new canvas was essentially a copy 
of the old—the hair, perhaps, a little thinner and more 
gray, but with no other perceptible difference in the 
features. Rembrandt Peale, then aged eleven, accom- 
panied his father on this or a later visit. 

The picture was in half length, and designed to cele- 
brate Franklin’s discovery of the lightning rod. It is 
comparable to the Mason Chamberlin likeness which 
had the same purpose. Franklin is seated at a table, 
a thunder storm raging beyond the window. Light- 
ning, striking one of a group of brick buildings, dra- 
matically illumines its upper windows. The Doctor, 
however, gazes thoughtfully into space, toying with a 
lightning rod in one hand while another rests on the 
table before him. On the table also is a sheet of manu- 
script, upon which Peale has carefully and minutely 
copied a long excerpt from Franklin’s Experiments and 
Observations on Electricity of 1769, cleverly selecting 
the passage that leads up to the solution of the “metal- 
line rods” shown in the picture. 


In every stroke of lightning, I am of opinion that the 
stream of electric fluid, moving to restore the equilibrium 
between the cloud and the earth, does always previously 
find its passage, and mark out, as I may say, its own 
course, taking in its way all the conductors it can find, 
such as metals, damp walls, moist wood, &c., and will go 
considerably out of a direct course, for the sake of the 
assistance of good conductors; and that, in this course, it 
is actually moving, tho’ silently and imperceptibly, before 
the explosion, in and among the conductors; which explo- 
sion happens only when the conductors cannot discharge 
it as fast as they receive it, by reason of their being incom- 
pleat, disunited, too small, or not of the best materials for 
conducting. Metalline rods, therefore, 
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His hurried departure from Philadelphia, July 30, 
1789, probably left Peale’s work still unfinished. He 
was back in Philadelphia at the time of Franklin’s death, 
and it is quite possible that Rembrandt Peale is correct 
in describing a last effort to obtain a sitting from life 
ten days before that event, April 7, 1790. Finished, it 
was an ambitious performance, but not a life portrait. 
Instead of accepting it, the Society, at a meeting on 
Dec. 2, 1791, with Peale probably present, commis- 
sioned him to paint a new portrait of Rittenhouse [739, 
41] and ordered his earlier gift, the copy from Martin, 
to be framed. The rejected Franklin shows him wear- 
ing a blue brocade dressing gown, lined with pale pink 
silk. Curiously, the new Rittenhouse was to show that 
savant in precisely the same attire. It is as if the mem- 
bers had had the Franklin before them at that meeting, 
had praised this detail, and asked that it be repeated in 
the portrait of the new President. 

Of the history of the rejected picture we know noth- 
ing more until 1852, sixty-three years later, when it 
emerges as the gift of James Joseph Barclay to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Barclay, lawyer 
and philanthropist, had been born in 1794, living a long 
and useful life in his native city. It may have been his 
father, John Barclay (1767-1816), elected Mayor of 
Philadelphia in 1791, who had purchased it from the 
artist. 

1789. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 

Thin gray hair. Gray eyes behind silver spectacles. 
Dressing gown of blue flowered brocade lined with pink 
silk. Pinkish lavender waistcoat. Oval silver inkstand. 
Lightning rods and manuscript on table. Chair uphol- 
stered in red with brass nails, Background at left, stormy 
sky with lightning striking one of a group of brick houses, 
at right a red curtain. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


282. In 1834, James Reid Lambdin listed in the cata- 
logue of his Louisville museum a “Portrait of Franklin, 
an original” by C. W. Peale (see Trumbull, John). 


Unlocated. 


FRANKS, DAVID SALISBURY. 
282A. In his diary, June, 1778, Peale entered a memo- 
randum, “Major Franks Miniature 75 DJ[ollars].” 
Franks, a young Jewish merchant of Montreal, had 
been arrested and imprisoned, May 3, 1775, for his 
freely-expressed pro-American opinions. This had 
been done on the testimony of Col. Francois Marie 
Picote de Belétre [qg.v.], who, later in the year, was 
captured by Montgomery’s invading army. In 1776, 
when Peale was painting Belétre, a prisoner of war, 
Franks was serving as a paymaster with the Ameri- 
can forces. Franks accompanied the army on its re- 
treat from Canada. One who had sacrificed so much 
for the cause must be provided for—a capable, per- 
sonable man, but with no predilection for military life. 
He was made aide-de-camp with the rank of major, 
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and, at Valley Forge, in May, 1778, attached to the staff 
of Gen. Arnold. Arnold was to be military governor 
of Philadelphia as soon as the enemy evacuated the city. 
The post would give both general and aide a chance to 
recover from the hardships they had suffered. Peale 
describes in his Autobiography an unpleasant alterca- 
tion with Arnold that took piace just before the return 
to Philadelphia and “during the painting of a mini- 
ature” —probably this miniature. 

Franks remained with Arnold till the General’s trea- 
son, a popular member of that unpopular official house- 
hold, most intimately associated with it yet wholly un- 
aware of the undercurrent of conspiracy. He retired 
from the army with the rank of colonel in 1783, was 
abroad in the diplomatic service for a few years and is 
last heard of as an official of a Philadelphia bank. 


Unlocated. 


FRENCH, ELIZABETH. See Dulaney, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Tasker. 

“FRISBY, PEREGRINE.” See Unknown Man 

{1015, 75]. 


“FRISBY, MRS PEREGRINE.” See Unknown 
Lady |1016, 76}. 


FULTON, ROBERT. 
Artist and inventor. 1765-1815. (D.A.B.) 


283, 298. It has been suggested, and quite possibly 
correctly, that Charles Willson Peale met and encour- 
aged Robert Fulton when the seventeen-year-old boy 
first came from Lancaster, Pa., to Philadelphia to seek 
his fortune as a painter. At all events, Peale certainly 
knew Fulton at an early date and followed his career 
with interest—disapproving of his sensational contribu- 
tions to the art of war, and foreseeing vast benefits to 
mankind from his other inventions, particularly those in 
transportation, his machinery for canal construction no 
less than his steamboat. 

Peale painted the portraits of Fulton and of his friend 
and collaborator, Joel Barlow [19], at the same time, 
early in 1807. On March 28 he wrote to John I. 
Hawkins, inventor of the physiognotrace and plygraph, 

[ have just finished a portrait of Mr. Fulton for the 
Museum. I find you had not acquaintance with him. He 
is much admired for his inventions of some improvements 
on canals. He published a quarto-volume in England which 
you can refer to at your leisure. We expect he will under- 
take our Schuylkill Canal, and some others in contempla- 
tion in New York as well as in Pennsylvania. 

As of April 8, the Museum Accession Book records 
“Two portraits, viz: Joel Barlow, Esq. and Robert 
Fulton, Esq., Engineer—painted by C. W. Peale.” 
1807. Canvas, 23% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
3rown hair and eyes. Dark blue-green coat. Background 
very dark olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
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GADSDEN, [CHRISTOPHER ?]. 


284. Writing to David Ramsay |q.v.|, Oct. 19, 1784, 
Peale included news of some of the Doctor’s fellow 
South Carolinians, adding, “I am much fatigued with 
miniature painting—Mr. Gadsden will show you one.” 
The subject was probably Christopher Gadsden (1724— 
1805), army officer and politician (D.A.B.). 


Unlocated. 


GAINES, EDMUND PENDLETON. 
Soldier. 1777-1849. (D.A.B.) 


285. Gen. Gaines, a Virginian, came into prominence 
in the War of 1812 by his successful defense of Fort 
Erie, where he was severely wounded. He had the 
training of both soldier and lawyer, and, sensitive, ag- 
gressive, adroit in argument, was involved in polemics 
with fellow officers throughout his career. 

His portrait is entered in the Museum Accession 
Book, Dec. 31, 1816, as “painted by C. W. Peale.” It 
may quite possibly have been made in May of that year, 
at the same time as that of Gen. Brown [86], which is 
entered in the Accession Book on the same date. At 
the Museum sale in 1854 it was bought by “Ogden.” 
Charles S. Ogden in 1896 presented to the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society two portraits purchased by “Ogden” 
at the sale. 


Unlocated. 


GALBRAITH, MRS. 


Margaret, daughter of Robert Buchanan (1697- 
1748), was born in Pennsylvania, c. 1736, and was 
probably married in that province. When Peale knew 
her she was a widow, residing on Lovely Lane, in Balti- 


more. She died in 1806. 


286, 271. Peale gave much time to this small portrait, 
which, with its full-face pose and minute detail, he justly 
considered a tour de force. His diary notes its begin- 
ning, at Baltimore, Oct. 14, 1788, “Mrs. Culbreath” in 
“head size.” She sat again on the 15th, the 17th, and 
on the 18th he “breakfasted with Mrs. Culbreath, and 
she sat for further improvements of her head dress.” 
She posed also on the 31st, and on Nov. 1, “sat for orna- 
ments and drapery” (D.). He lists the picture among 
work finished on that trip, but on a later visit, Jan., 
1789, “I passed again over the portrait of Mrs. Kul- 
breath, which was before very much admired” (D.). 
A letter to her, May 22, 1791, dates the final payment 
for the picture. The date on the canvas seems clearly 
to read 1797 rather than 1791, and may have been added 
at some final retouching. The measurements which 
Peale took for a frame, probably made by his brother, 
James, 26 X 2114 agree substantially with those of the 
picture as it is today. 
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Signed, right, at shoulder: “C. WPeale/p.. 
Canvas, 26 X 20. Head. 

Gray hair. Brown eyes. Pale olive-green dress with 

white fichu, lace and ribbons. Gold and amethyst pin. 

White fan ornamented with pink flowers, green leaves and 

gold. Background olive-green, dark above, pale below. 


Thomas Wilson Smith, Balt. (Desc.) 


ft 797.” 


GALLAWAY, JAMES. 


287. The 1795 catalogue of Peale’s gallery contains 
the following description of “the horn-breasted man,” a 
medical curiosity for whom Peale was both physician 
and historian. 


LXXI. Mr. JAMEs GALLAWAY, was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land; when he was 17 years old, he entered on board a ship 
of war, and was at the siege of Carthagena, when, by an 
accident, four cartridges took fire, and burnt him, especially 
about his breast, in a terrible manner. This burn was, for 
many years, a bad sore, and it had at last healed up, when 
it was again unfortunately hurt, by being jammed between 
a boat and ship. As the bruise healed up, a small horn, 
the size of a thumb-nail, appeared on the part, which has 
since continued to increase so much in size, (the curving 
form, causes it to hurt his breast) as to render three 
amputations necessary. From Dec. 1794 to August 1795, 
it had grown rather more than two inches in length. In 
all the account which have come under our notice of such 
extraordinary occurences, they are called horns—perhaps 
improperly, since the smell it emits, when burnt, is not like 
that of a horny substance, but rather of the corney excres- 
cences of human feet. The horn, which is placed with his 
picture, being the second Mr. Peale has sawed off, weighs 
2 oz. 17 dwt. and is in circumference about 8 inches. 


The picture may be tentatively dated c. 1790, allowing 
time for the growth and removal of two horns as nar- 
rated above. It was not separately listed at the sale of 
the Museum gallery in 1854, but was bought there by 
E. V. Machette and changed hands again at the sale of 
his estate, Oct. 6-8, 1869. 


Unlocated. 


GARDOQUI, DIEGO DE. 


288. Don Diego, during the American Revolution, 
was an official of the Spanish ministry of finance, from 
which. position he made use of his father’s firm at 
Bilbao, Joseph Gardoqui & Sons, to transmit Spain’s 
secret shipments of contraband of war to the United 
States. For four years, from 1785 to 1789, he was in 
this country as Minister of Spain. In 1790 he returned 
to Madrid to head the ministry of finance, and served 
the court also as its leading authority on American 
affairs. 

Gardoqui, whose arrival had been long expected since 
the death during the war of his predecessor, Don Juan 
de Mirailles, presented his credentials of June 28, and 
was Officially received by Congress on July 2, 1785, with 
all the attendant public interest which the young nation 
still accorded to the arrival of a foreign envoy. There 
is every reason to suppose that Peale’s portrait was 
painted at this happy juncture, and before negotiations 
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on boundaries, Mississippi navigation and western terri- 
tories had dimmed the early popularity of the Don. 

Young John Quincy Adams met Gardoqui on July 
20, 1785, at a tea given by David Ramsay, and made 
the dour comment, “How is it that revenge stares 
through the eyes of every Spaniard?” Van Berckel, 
the Dutch Minister [q.v.], was also there. Both David 
and Nathaniel Ramsay were in Congress at this time, 
and it is likely that arrangements to paint these portraits 
were made by them. 

Peale’s portrait of Gardoqui is listed in the Museum 
catalogues of 1795 and 1854. A miniature by Goya is 
reproduced in Bowen, Centennial, 32. 


Unlocated. 


GATES, HORATIO. 
Soldier. c. 1728-1806. (D.A.B.) 


289, 123. A British professional soldier with a career 
in the American colonial wars that outshone but in a 
measure paralleled that of Washington, Gates became a 
Virginia planter, a friend and neighbor of Washington, 
and went through the Revolution in Washington’s 
shadow—an efficient, tireless military administrator 
whom ambitious men sought to set up as a rival to the 
Commander-in-chief. Gates deserves little personal ac- 
claim for his great victory at Saratoga, nor little blame 
for his utter defeat at Camden. 

The affair at Camden brought him a censure from 
Congress. He demanded a court martial, for which 
Washington and other general officers declared there 
was no need. He brought his demand in person, there- 
fore, to Congress in the spring of 1781, and again in 
August, 1782. Upon this second application Congress 
withdrew its resolve of 1780 and Gates, his reputation 
restored, rejoined the army under Washington. Peale’s 
portrait, which is first recorded in his list in the Free- 
man’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784, may be dated 1782, when 
Gates was in Philadelphia, and when, with that slight 
stain on his character removed, he stood out again as 
the Victor of Saratoga, the turning point of the war. 


1782. Canvas, 214%x19%. Bust. (Museum) 

Gray hair. Buff and blue uniform, with the two silver 
stars of a major-general on gold epaulettes. Background 
olive green. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


GEDDES, SARAH. See Latimer, Mrs. James. 


GELSTON, DAVID. 


290, 252. David Gelston, born at Bridgehampton, 
N. Y., July 4, 1744, became a prominent New York 
City businessman, with an active political career that 
lasted from 1775 until 1820. He represented New 
York in 1789 at the last Continental Congress. In 
1792, the year of his portrait by Peale, he was a mem- 
ber of the New York state senate, of the Council of 
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Appointment, Surrogate of the County of New York, 
and Collector of the Port. He died in the city, Aug. 
28, 1828. 

During one of his visits with his New York family, 
Peale noted in his diary, June 6, 1792, 


We intended to leave N. York by taking passage to Eliza- 
beth Town, the tide serving at noon, but this morning Mr. 
Gildson called on me to know if I would paint the portraits 
of his Lady & daughter, one also of himself in head size. 
This determined me to put off my journey for the present, 
and after dinner I began the portrait of Mrs. Gildson. 


A somewhat larger size had been agreed upon, the 
better to accommodate the two figures. On the next 
day, he “began the daughter in the same piece with 
Mrs. Gildton,” and on the 7th, “took a second sitting 
of Mrs. Gilston and painted’the drapery.” 


9th. At 6 o’clock this morning I began the portrait of 
Mr. Gilston, he being obliged to do other business at 9 
o'clock. Today I found myself very much indisposed, 
having a bad cold, bad headache and some fever. From 
breakfast to dinner time I was on the bed. Being some- 
thing better this afternoon, I continued my labors on Mr. 
Gilston’s picture, by retouching the face and painting the 
drapery &c., the likeness much approved of. 

He was now busy also with the Cornelius Bogart 
miniature [57] and on the 11th, after working on this, 
“the remainder of the day I went over the face of Mrs. 
Gilston’s portrait &c.” (D.). Mr. Gelston’s portrait 
was finished on the 13th. 

Companion piece of [291, 251]. 


Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/painted 1792.” Canvas, 
29 x 22%. Half length. 

Powdered hair tied with black ribbon. Blue eyes. Brown 

coat. White waistcoat. Background greenish brown. 


Inscribed on the back by the artist, “David Gelston, Esq., 
aged 47 yrs.” 
Mrs. John T. Nichols, Mastic, L.I., N.Y. (Desc.) 


GELSTON, MRS. DAVID, AND DAUGHTER. 


291, 251. Peale’s portrait. of Mrs. Phoebe Gelston and 
her little daughter, painted, as recounted above, in June, 
1792, is one of the most charming and successful of his 
madonna groups, the mother’s tenderness and the bright 
affection of the child most pleasantly brought together. 
The reason is that the grouping was planned by Mr. 
Gelston at the outset. The child was not brought in, 
as too often occurred, at the persuasion of the artist, 
after the head of the parent had been painted in. 
Companion piece of [290, 252]. 


Signed, left, at shoulder: “C. WPeale/pinxt./1792.” Can- 
vas, 29 22%. Half length. 
Mrs. Gelston: Dark brown hair. Hazel eyes. Blue-gray 


satin brocade dress with flower motif in pink and green. 
White cap and collar with lace trim. The child: Yellow 
hair. Blue eyes. White printed organdy dress with blue 
satin sash. Background dark brown at upper left, shading 
to varying shades of gray. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Duane Ireland. (Desc. 
On loan at the Saginaw Museum, Saginaw, Mich. 
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GEMMILL, MRS. JOHN. See Knox, Mrs. Robert. 


GERARD DE RAYNEVAL, JOSEPH MAT- 
THIAS. 


292, 101. His brief sojourn in America was only a 
minor passage in the career of this distinguished diplo- 
mat. Gérard de Rayneval headed the French foreign 
office for twenty years, and was in his own day chiefly 
acclaimed for his commercial treaty with Great Britain, 
concluded in 1786. He was the author of three books, 
Institut au Droit Public d’ Allemagne (1766), Instituts 
au Droit de la Nature et des Gens (1805) and De la 
Liberté des Mers (1811), besides which he left a manu- 
script defense of Machiavelli, whom he believed ap- 
praised too harshly by contemporary critics. 

Gérard arrived at Philadelphia July 12, 1778, and 
was Officially received by Congress on Aug. 6. To 
Americans he represented the first open recognition of 
their new national life, bringing them new hope and 
new pride. When ill health obliged him to sail again 
for France on Oct. 21, 1779, the Pennsylvania Gazette 
quoted Cicero in extolling his virtues. Congress had 
already, on Sept. 3, passed a resolution requesting him 
“to sit for his picture before he leaves this city, and that 
the same be placed in the council chamber of the United 
States.” 

In a letter not now extant to a member of Congress, 
Peale wrote: 


The portrait of His Excellency, Sieur Gérard, is finished 
or nearly so. I am desirous of having the approbation of 
Congress in this work and will be obliged to you to inform 
the Honorable House that I have placed this portrait in 
the room of exhibition and hope to be favored with their 
company to see it. And with what further orders Congress 
may be pleased to give I shall cheerfully comply with. 


To Gérard he wrote, Sept. 18, 1779: 


Your obliging attention in giving me every opportunity 
to use my best endeavors to make a faithful portrait lays 
me under considerable obligations to Your Excellency. 
My anxiety to do well made me trouble you with several 
long sittings, and I have done my best to give satisfaction 
to the Honorable Gentlemen of Congress at whose request 
you have granted me the honor and opportunity of trans- 
mitting to posterity my name as an artist. 


At the same time he asked the Minister to further this 
object by sending him a copper plate with which he 
could make a mezzotint engraving of the picture, and 
some of the paper for that work “which is only made 
in France.” 

No mezzotint was ever made, nor did Congress buy 
the picture. It remained in the artist’s gallery until 
the removal of his Museum to the State House in 1802, 
and was not brought into the Museum collection until 
after his death. When President John Quincy Adams 


called at Peale’s house on Oct. 25, 1825, he saw there 
the Gérard, painted “for the old Congress but never 
delivered” (Adams, Memoirs 8: 50). 
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It may be that the business dealings of French of- 
ficials with Robert Morris and others suspected at this 
time of operating more in their private than in the 
public interest, had cooled the first enthusiasm of Con- 
gress. Another explanation is suggested in the cata- 
logue of the sale of the Museum gallery in 1854, where 
it is stated that the full-length of Washington in the 
Museum had been ordered by Congress, at a price of 
$8000, but that “some doubt being expressed in Con- 
gress as to the propriety of paying so large a sum for 
a picture, at the time when the country was embar- 
rassed for money, Mr. Peale declined delivering it, and 
it remained in his hands.” Since the Washington had 
been commissioned not by Congress but by the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania and was, by Peale’s 
own repeated statement, the property of the state, it 
may be assumed that this story of the unpaid-for por- 
trait belongs instead to the Gérard. The figure of 
$8000, if correct, would have been in inflated Conti- 
nental currency. 

In contrast to the indifference with which this pic- 
ture was treated in its early history, the painter had 
thrown into it all the talent and enthusiasm he had. 
Here all his efforts to express public ideals in art find 
their culmination. He keeps within formal tradition 
as he had done in his William Pitt [693, 6], his first 
expression of this sort, but the symbolism is here ap- 
plied with much more feeling, with taste and restraint. 
The subject of the portraits and the attributes do not 
form a unified whole as in his full-length Washington 
of this same year, but this picture is really less a por- 
trait than a paean to glorious France, to harmony 
among nations. Its best part is not Gérard, whose 
bland smile disassociates him from all the rest, but the 
two statuesque figures holding hands within the garland 
of flowers that binds them together—America, youthful 
and shy, on her back a quiver of arrows to symbolize 
her trial of war—and France, more mature, one arm 
thrown protectingly across the shoulder of her younger 
sister. 

1779. Canvas, 96 X 60. Full-length. (Museum) 

Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Red court dress with gold 
lace. Table cover same red with gold fringe. Red and 
green carpet. Left background a view of the State House, 
now Independence Hall; center, a fluted marble column, 
greenish gray, from which hangs dark green curtain; left, 
marble statues of France and America entwined in flowers. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


GIBBS, [CALEB ?]. 


293. At Valley Forge, in June, 1778, Peale notes in 
his diary the receipt of $48, “of Capt. Gibbs in full for 
his miniature portrait.” 

This is probably Caleb Gibbs, of Massachusetts, a 
captain in Washington’s Life Guard. He served to 
the end of the war, retiring as lieutenant-colonel, and 
died in 1818. 


Unlocated. 
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GIBSON, JOHN. 
294. On Nov. 14, 1782, Peale addressed a pathetic 
note to “Mr. | Joseph] Stamper,” executor of the will 


of “Col. | John] Gibson.” 


1952] 


Sir, 

I have made the charge of Col. Gibson’s portrait very 
low, I mean for what I have done. My present want of 
cash is such that any part of said account at this time will 
be received with thanks by 

Your very humble svt 
Chas. W. Peale. 
P.S. I have no money in the house. 

A letter of Nov. 17 reveals that the portrait was in 
crayons, the price four guineas, and that he had recently 
made a similar drawing at the same price of a Negro 
man ‘‘from the corpse’’—this last statement perhaps in- 
troduced for its persuasive power rather than as a nota- 


tion of fact. 


Unlocated. 


GIBSON, MRS. JAMES. 


295. Elizabeth, daughter and youngest child of John 
Beale Bordley [q.v.], was born Oct. 21, 1777. She be- 
came a belle of the “Republican Court” during Wash- 
ington’s administration, an intimate and constant com- 
panion of the Washington family. She had all that the 
part required, a strong, fresh beauty and gifts for music, 
painting, writing, and conversation. A portrait of her 
at this period by Stuart is at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. The best years of her life, however, 
were given to the care of her invalid mother. After 
Mrs. Bordley’s death she married, June 5, 1817, James 
Gibson, a lawyer and son of a Philadelphia mayor. She 
died Aug. 23, 1863. 

A portrait was begun by Rembrandt Peale in 1808. 
He being unable to finish it before his departure for 
France, this was done by his father. In a letter to 
Rembrandt, July 13, 1808, Peale explains what he has 
done. 


Since writing to you [June 26] I have finished the por- 
trait of Miss Bordley, and have succeeded better than I 
expected. The eyes I found too small, and the neck, which 
before appeared too long, wanted breadth and also breadth 
of shoulders. The tone of coloring of neck and arms is 
much like Miss Lansdale’s. I also painted the drapery, 
but have not touched any other part of the picture. Mr. 
Sully was here last evening and admired this and my 
[ self-] portrait. 


Unlocated. 


GILLISS, MRS. EZEKIEL. 


296. In the fall of 1775 Peale was busy packing for his 
removal from Annapolis to Maryland, nursing a sick 
child and taking his mother, who had also been ill, out 
for rides in the chaise. “[Oct.] 29. Gave my mother 
an airing as far as Mr. Gillis’s plantation, where I left 
word with Miss Gillis for Mrs. Dorsey to send to my 


brother Saint’s for her mother’s portrait” (D.). His 


“voyage. 
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diary lists, Nov. 1, the portraits left with St. George 
Peale to be called for by their owners, including that 
of only one married woman, “Mrs, Gillis.” 

Ezekiel Gilliss and his wife, Mary Hill, were Qua- 
kers. Their daughter, Betty, had married, July 29, 
1750, Edward Dorsey (born 1728) of Anne Arundel 
Co. 


Unlocated. 


GILMOR, ROBERT. 


297. The will of Robert Gilmor (1748-1822), promi- 
nent merchant and art patron of Baltimore, bequeaths 
$50,000 to his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Sherlock, to- 
gether with “the Portraits of her Mother and myself 
Painted by Peale in 1786.” 


Unlocated. 


GILMOR, MRS. ROBERT. 
297A. 


Unlocated. 


Née Louisa Airey. See above. 


GIST, MORDECAI. 
Soldier. 1742-1792. (D.A.B.) 


Merchant-sea captain of an old Maryland family 
which had figured in the early border wars of the 
province, Mordecai Gist turned to soldiering at the first 
outbreak of the Revolution. With dash, courage and 
a fanatical devotion to the cause, he rose quickly to the 
rank of a general officer. He is best remembered per- 
haps for the pugnacity with which he held together a 
remnant of the shattered American battle line at Cam- 
den. A young Quaker girl has left us our most inti- 
mate glimpse of him, “He’s very pretty; a charming 
person; his eyes are exceptional; and he so rolls them 
about that mine always fall under them” (Wister, Jour- 


nal, 95). 


298, 80. This is a typical sea captain’s portrait, with 
sea and ship in the background. Pushed jauntily back 
upon his head he wears a gold-laced three-cornered hat 
with the tight brim suitable for a windy quarterdeck. 
He holds dividers instead of the conventional spyglass 
in his hand, with his charts and a copy of Euclid on 
the table before him. 

This portrait has descended in family ownership with 
that of Mrs. Gist [300, 81]. That the figure faces the 
same way as hers, however, suggests that the second 
portrait (below) was painted as the companion piece 
to hers. This portrait, of a sea captain, is probably 
the earlier, its occasion the subject’s departure on a 
The other, book in hand, has a domestic flavor 
that associates it also with the lady’s portrait. 

Peale cleaned a portrait of Gist in Baltimore, Sept. 
4, 1788, noting in his diary that he had painted it “up- 
wards of 14 years past.” 
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The Maryland Historical Society owns two copies of 
this portrait, altered to show its subject in uniform. 
Companion piece of [300]. 
c. 1770-1771. Canvas, 30 X 25. Half length. 


Light brown hair. Black hat with gold lace. Brown coat 


with gilt buttons and _ frogs. Book, . .NNO’S, 
[EUJCLID.” 
Mrs. F. LaMotte Smith, Westminster, Md. (Desc.) 


299. A second portrait, also in family ownership, ap- 
pears to be the companion piece to Mrs. Gist’s, rather 
than the above. It is a different likeness, with attri- 
butes of a more domestic character, and yet the subject 
wears the same careless, jaunty air, so characteristic of 
him—hat thrust back on his head, head cocked to one 
side. 
Companion piece of [300, 81]. 

1774. Canvas, 30 X 25. Half length. 

Seated. Body to right and head inclined to right. Left 
hand holds book. Right hand thrust into waistcoat. Brown 


hair. Light brown eyes. Dark blue coat with red collar, 
gilt braid and buttons. Mahogany chair. 


Mrs. H. Cavendish Darrell, Balt. (Desc.) 





GIST, MRS. MORDECAI. 
300, 81. Peale’s portrait shows us the first wife of 
Gen. Gist. He married, second, Jan. 23, 1778, Mary 
Sterrett (see [511] ). 

Companion piece of [299]. 


Signed, lower left: “Chas. W: Peale/pinx: 1774.” Canvas, 
30 x 25. Half length. 
Hair powdered and dressed with pearls and flowers. 


Brown eyes. Old rose gown. White flower at bosom. 
Branch of lilacs in her hands. Background a green, tas- 
selled curtain, below curtain at lower left light gray. 


Mrs. F. LaMotte Smith, Westminster, Md. (Desc.) 


GITTINGS, JAMES, FAMILY. 

301, 220. Col. James Gittings of “Long Green,” Balti- 
more Co., Md., son of Thomas Gittings (1681-1760), 
was born April 23, 1735. He was a member of a com- 
mittee of correspondence in Baltimore in 1774, and an 
officer of militia during the Revolution. His plantation 
near the city, with its grist mill, was a thriving concern. 
He died Feb. 15, 1823. His wife was Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Dr. George Buchanan (1698-1750). His grand- 
daughter, Louisa, the third figure in the portrait, mar- 
ried an Englishman and died at an early age of yellow 
fever. 

The picture was ordered by the Colonel's son, Richard 
Gittings, while Peale was painting the young man’s 
wedding portrait [302, 217] in 1788. A year later 
he made a note of the commission in his diary, but was 
still longer in carrying it out. On May 22, 1791, he 
wrote to Richard Gittings to excuse his delay, 
promising to begin the work in two weeks. Just a 
month later, June 22, he arived at “Long Green.” The 


elder Mr. Gittings, taken wholly by surprise, demurred, 
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but when Peale explained that the portrait had been 
ordered by his son and that he had come all the way 
from Philadelphia expressly to paint it, agreed to pose. 

The canvas was a large one, more than five feet wide 
and as high as a tall half-length. Peale began with 
the portrait of Gittings. After more than an hour’s 
work, in order to give his model a rest, he said, “You 
may see that we have not been idle since you sat down.” 
And the other, coming around to look at the piece, cried 
out, “Oh, how like my brother! I am much pleased 
that I consented to have the portrait done.” Having 
found in his own likeness that of a favorite brother, 
dead some years, the picture had a new sentiment and 
significance (A.). 

The painter was now as delighted with his subjects 
and their surroundings as they were with his work, and 
the whole affair, as Peale describes ‘t in his diary, ad- 
vanced most happily. 


Mr. Gittings is seated by a table on which are a maga- 
zine and a book on History, in one hand some heads of 
wheat. With the other he presses Mrs. Gittings’ hand. 
The apparent fondness of this old couple gave me the 
thought of this point of the action. Mrs. Gittings holds 
the child in her lap and is looking at Mr. Gittings. The 
child is engaged with a ground squirrel. At one end of the 
picture is a view of Mr. Gittings’ mill and distant lands, 
nearer, a wheat field and the reapers reaping, which 
actually took place while I was about that part of the 
picture. This seat of Mr. Gittings is situated in a rich 
valley where he has all the blessings that a country life 
can afford... .The slaves, of which he [has] a con- 
siderable number, appear happy, and great order and quiet 
is observed in the government of the farm. . . . Mrs. Git- 
tings is an obliging and a very managing woman in the 
household affairs. They have two daughters grown up, 
and one a young girl, and two sons with him at present. 
. . . The daughters play on the forte piano, and the time 
Il am painting this picture passes over agreeably enough. 


The portrait was finished on July 4, and the painter 
set out that day for Baltimore, where he had other 
commissions awaiting him. 


Signed, left on balustrade: “C.W.Peale 1791.” Canvas, 
40 x 64. Half length. 

Col. Gittings: Gray hair. Brown suit. 

Blue silk dress, white kerchief, cap, and apron. Louisa: 

Pink dress. Holds chipmunk on a blue ribbon. Back- 


ground, left, through window, shows slaves reaping wheat. 


Mrs. James Magee, Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Gittings: 


GITTINGS, RICHARD. 


In 1788 Peale painted portraits of “Polly” Sterett 
and Richard Gittings, in anticipation of the impending 
marriage of the pair. Gittings, born June 11, 1763, 
was the son of James Gittings [q.v.] of “Long Green,” 
Baltimore Co., Md., was a merchant and ship owner of 
the neighboring city, with a country home, “Berry 
Hill,” adjoining his father’s lands. He died Jan. 30, 
1830. 


302, 217. On August 29, having arrived from Phila- 
delphia the evening before, Peale called on Mr. Gittings, 
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arranged a sitting for the morrow and, to pass the 
intervening time, strolled out with Daniel Bowly [q.v.] 
to try their skill at catching frogs with hook and fly. 
The portrait, begun on the 30th in kit-kat size, was 
continued on Sept. 3, when Mr. Gittings “sat for the 
face, drapery and hands”; on the 4th Peale “painted the 
table, papers and background,” worked on the picture 
again on the 5th and, on the 6th, finished it and received 
payment, £17.10 (D.). 

During this work, Gittings engaged the painter for 
a portrait of his mother and father. Three years 
elapsed before this group picture [301, 220] was made. 
At its completion, July 4, 1791, Peale, the new Mrs. 
Peale and two young girls of the Gittings family drove 
in to Baltimore where Richard Gittings posed again for 
a revision of his own likeness, on the 6th. “I work 
on said picture until dinner time and the alterations 
made please the family” (D.). 

Companion piece of [304, 216]. 
Signed, lower right, “C. W. Peale/Paint: 1788.” 

36 X 27. Half length. 
Brown hair. Gray eyes. Brown coat with brass buttons. 
Buff waistcoat with gold edging. Calf bound book with 
red label is reflected in polished mahogany table top. Papers 
on table read “Ship .. .” and “Bills of Lading.” Back- 
ground grayish olive green. 


Canvas, 


Baltimore Museum of Art. 


303, 443. Formerly attributed to James Peale, this 
miniature shows the more fluent and confident style of 
the elder brother, as well as lacking a signature at a 
time when James was signing his work. It is not, 
however, mentioned in Peale’s diary and we must con- 
clude that it was not part of the work done for Gittings 
at Baltimore in 1788 and 1791. It must be associated, 
however, with the Gittings-Sterett nuptials, a keepsake 
to be worn by “Polly.” Though the pose is similar 
to that of the portrait of 1788, the hair is dressed in 
much more formal style and the likeness clearly taken 
from a separate sitting. 


c. 1789. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Blue velvet coat. Cream 
waistcoat. Background gray. 

Miss Victoria Gittings, Balt. (Desc.) 


GITTINGS, MRS. RICHARD. 


304, 216. Mary Sterett (1772-1847), daughter of 
John Sterett, was a niece of Samuel Sterett [g.v.], a 
Member of Congress, who seems to have had her in 
his care at the time of her marriage to Richard Gittings 
of Baltimore. Her portrait was painted in anticipation 
of this happy event, either in that city in June, 1788, or 
in Philadelphia later in the summer. Peale returned to 
Baltimore Aug. 29, apparently bringing this picture 
with him, framed. In noting payment for Richard 
Gittings’ portrait, Sept. 6, he noted further that the 
frame for “Miss Sterett’s” had not been paid for. The 
canvas has the pale, pearly tone that characterizes much 
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of Peale’s work of this period, and the picture, in con- 
trast to his best early pieces, achieves its success not 
by a carefully conceived composition, but through the 
coy, intimate prettiness of the subject and the dramatic 
little byplay with the caged birds. 

Companion piece of [302, 217]. 


1788. Canvas, 33 X 27. Half length. 

Dark brown hair and eyes. Dress very light blue chiffon 
over pink. Pink ribbon at sleeve. Pastel blue sash. Two 
gray mocking birds in cage, the door of which she holds 
open. By the cage an open book in the middle of whose 
page appear the words, “I can’t get out!” Background of 
trees, sky, landscape with sheep. 


Baltimore Museum of Art. 


GLENTWORTH, GEORGE. 


305, 2605. Dr. George Glentworth was born in Phila- 
delphia, July 22, 1735, and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1758. His medical career be- 
gan as a surgeon with the British army in the French 
and Indian War and was continued as .a regimental 
surgeon in the Continental Army. He extracted the 
bullet from Lafayette’s wound after the Battle of 
Brandywine, his care marking the beginning of a long 
friendship. On Nov. 1, 1777, he was appointed Senior 
Surgeon of the Middle Department, a post he held until 
Sept. 11, 1780. He died at Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1792. 

The recently-discovered signature and date, 1794, 
shows that this can only be a posthumous portrait of Dr. 
Glentworth, and suggests that his son, the equally emi- 
nent physician, Dr. Plunket Fleeson Glentworth, may 
have posed for the likeness. The removal of overpaint 
brought out not only the signature but the potted plant 
and other detail. Plant and cut flowers show that the 
Doctor shared with others of his profession an early 
interest in botany. The portrait descended in the 
family until 1947, when it came to Independence Hall 


as the gift of Miss Marguerite L. Glentworth of New 
York. 


Signed, lower left, “C. 
26%. Half length. 
White hair. Blue eyes. Bright green coat and waistcoat, 
buttons covered with same material. Mahogany chair and 
table. On table, lilies of the valley and pink roses, with 
two books, “MEDICAL/COMMENT/VI” and “BELL’S/ 
SURGERY/IV.” At left, potted plant with small white 
flower on windowsill. Background, window and gray 

wall. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


WPeale/1794.” Canvas, 3214 x 


GOLDSBOROUGH, BRIDGET. See Singleton, Mrs. 
John. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, MRS. CHARLES. 
borough, Robert, Family. 


See Golds- 


GOLDSBOROUGH, ELIZABETH GREEN- 
BERRY. See Goldsborough, Robert, Family. 
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GOLDSBOROUGH, MARY ANN TURBOUTT. 


306. Peale’s half length portrait of ““Miss Molly Golds- 
borough,” sister of William and half-sister of Judge 
Robert Goldsborough of “Myrtle Grove,” was painted 
at the plantation of John Singleton [qq.v.] in Nov. 1790, 
at the same time as the half length of Mrs. Joseph Has- 
kins [371, 236]. It hung for many years at “Myrtle 
Grove.” She was born in 1752, and died, unmarried, 
in 1811. 


Unlocated. 
GOLDSBOROUGH, RACHEL. See Barclay, Mrs. 
John. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, MRS. ROBERT, 8r. 


307. Mary Ann Turbutt (1711-1794) was the widow 
of John Robins, the second wife of Robert Goldsborough 
(1704-1777), and the mother of William Goldsborough 
[g.v.]. 

Four portraits of Mrs. Goldsborough, painted c. 
1764, are attributed to John Hesselius, who gave Peale 
his first lessons in painting. There is no sure ground 
on which to reattribute the work to Peale, and yet the 
sentimental pose, with a child, so similar to that of Mrs. 
Arbuckle and her son |[9, 5], is suggestive, and forms 
an interesting link between the styles of the two men. 
A reproduction of one of the canvases is included here 
for comparison [3]. All have descended in the family 
of the subject, and are owned by Miss Anna Davidson, 
Mrs. William Gould, Mr. Bailey Heyward, and Mrs. 
Ellis Long. 

Peale painted a miniature of her at “Myrtle Grove,” 
1789, Talbot Co., Md., while working on the family 
portrait of her step-son, Robert Goldsborough (below). 


Unlocated. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, ROBERT, FAMILY. 


308, 201. Judge Robert Goldsborough (1740-1798), 
of “Myrtle Grove,” Talbot Co., Md., must not be con- 
fused with Robert Goldsborough (1733-1788), of 
“Horn’s Point,” near Cambridge, also on the Eastern 
Shore, a member of the Maryland Convention of 1776 
and of the Continental Congress. 

Judge Goldsborough of “Myrtle Grove” married, 
1768, Mary Emerson Trippe. Their daughter, Eliza- 
beth Greenberry, born Jan. 30, 1776, married in 1793 
her cousin, Gov. Charles Goldsborough (1765-1834), 
and died Aug. 14, 1798. Elizabeth’s brother, Robert 
Henry, afterward a United States Senator, was born 
Jan. 4, 1779, and died Aug. 5, 1836. 

The painter had set out from Philadelphia for the 
Eastern Shore, accompanied by Raphaelle, Nov. 3, 1789. 
On the 27th he finished “the portrait of Mrs. Tilghman 
with her two children” [869, 230] and on the 28th 
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set out on my journey in search of more business—intend- 
ing to go to Capt. Hughes but first call on Judge Golds- 
borough to know if he had a desire [for] my labor. He 
desires me to stay to dinner and he would talk to me. 
After dinner he agrees to have his lady’s and the two 
children’s portraits in one piece for which I am to receive 
30 guineas (D.). 

Judge Goldsborough sat first for the beginning of the 
work on Nov. 1, and Mrs. Goldsborough posed the next 
day. The painting is dated on the canvas, Dec. 8, 1789. 
On Jan. 12, 1790, the painter noted, 


Finished at Mr. Goldsborough’s, having painted the 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Goldsborough and two children 
in one piece, Mrs. William Goldsborough in half length, 
and a miniature of Mrs. Goldsborough Senr. and received 
my money for the above business—and set out for Mr. 
Bordley’s—having a large packing case of birds [for the 
Museum]. My son Raphaelle and I are obliged to walk, 
a rainy day. I get entirely wet, but take the precaution to 
bathe my feet and drink a good portion of whey on going 
to bed. The precaution I wish to recommend to all persons 
who have been exposed too much (D.). 

A diary note on the size of the picture indicates that 
the painter provided the.frame, probably by his brother, 


James. 

Peale’s enthusiastic adoption of untried materials had 
brought him trouble on this trip, as it had done before 
and was to do again. On July 26, 1791, he was back 
at “Myrtle Grove” to make good the damage. 

| work on the family picture in [order to] repair the 
damage which had been done in the last time I was there, 
by my using a new color, turpath mineral, very bright 
yellow, and which I had fondly imagined would give me 
great advantage in the strength and force of my coloring, 
but I consider it a great blessing that in the time of my 
using this color I did not paint many pictures, and I have 
now nearly retouched all the pieces where I had used it. 
Mr. Williams and Mrs. Ramsay were all that I remember to 
have painted from home. The effect of this color was that 
wherever it was used those places became of a lead color 
and . .. by many people those spots were thought to be 
caused by a dirty brush (D.). 

The flesh tints were primarily affected, so that new 
sittings were required. The work was finished early 
in August. 

The bust of Washington which appears in the back- 
ground of this picture—a recognizable if not wholly suc- 
cessful likeness—holds a peculiar place among Peale’s 
Washington portraits. It is the only one in profile. 
It cannot be related to Houdon’s bust, or to any profile 
portrait by another hand. It may well be a representa- 
tion of Peale’s own bust of 1778 [902]. It is possible 
that he added this feature when retouching the picture, 
having brought the bust with him to Maryland for the 
purpose. Judge Goldsborough had purchased, perhaps 
at the same time, one of Peale’s canvases of the General 
[923, 366]—not from his recent sitting of 1787, but 
of the more popular, earlier type. 

Signed, lower right: “C WPeale/painted Dec. 8/1789.” 

Canvas, 404 x 63. Half length. 
Daughter: Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. 
dress over coral pink. Mrs. G.: Dark brown hair. 





Thin muslin 
Brown 
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eyes. Gray dress. Pink flowers in lap. Son: Brown 
hair and eyes. Green suit with green buttons edged with 
gold. Judge G.: Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Black 
velvet suit. Background, at left a landscape shading to 
dark gray sky above, at center a marble column and dark 
green curtain, at right marble bust inscribed on base, “G. 
Washington Esq./President/of the/United States/of/Amer- 
ica. 


Robert G. Henry, “Myrtle Grove,” 
( Desc.) 


Talbot Co. Md. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, ROBERT HENRY. 
See Goldsborough, Robert, Family. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, WILLIAM. 


309, 206. William Goldsborough of “Haylands,” Tal- 
bot Co., Md., son of Robert Goldsborough (1704-1777) 
and his second wife, Mary Ann Turbutt (1711-1794), 
widow of John Robins, was born March 17, 1750, and 
died Jan. 23, 1801. His portrait was painted at the 
same time as that of the family of his half-brother, 
Robert Goldsborough (above). 


Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/painted 1789.” Canvas, 


36 X 27. Half length. 
Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Dark lilac velvet coat. 


3uff waistcoat and breeches. Background medium brown. 


Mrs. Wiliam Dunbar Gould, Easton, Md. ( Desc.) 


GOLDSMITH, MR. 


310. At Annapolis, April 7, 1789, Peale “Left for 
Mr. Goldsmith’s picture of his brother at Mr. Rich- 
mond” (D.). 


Unlocated. 


GORHAM, NATHANIEL. 


Merchant and statesman. 


1738-1796. (D.A.B.) 


Gorham, a plain-spoken, clear-headed businessman, 
represented Massachusetts in the Continental Congress 
from 1782 until 1787. In 1788, he was a partner of 
Oliver Phelps in the famous Phelps and Gorham pur- 
chase of New York lands, a bold and hazardous invest- 
ment that resulted in his insolvency and death. 

It was Gorham’s election to the presidency’ of Con- 
gress, June 6, 1786, that brought him to a place in 
Peale’s gallery of distinguished persons. There seems 
to have been no other relationship between painter and 
subject. The Museum picture was first listed in the 
catalogue of 1795. At the sale of 1854, it was bought 
by James S. Earle, a dealer. 

Three Peale portraits of Gorham are extant, one of 
which we may tentatively identify as the gallery por- 
trait of 1786, and one of which is a replica of a few 
years later. 


» 311, 176. This painting stands out in contrast to that 
described below in the strength of its characterization, 
particularly the forceful, almost ruthless, lines of the 
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mouth. It is framed in a gilt oval mat which, assuming 
that corner decorations have been added later, might be 
that from the Museum collection. 

1786. Canvas, about 21 x 17 (sight). Bust. (Museum?) 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. High complexion. Gray coat. 
Mulberry waistcoat with gray stripe and gold braid on 
edges. Background green. 

Mrs. Robert Homans, Boston, Mass. (Desc.) 


312, 177. This portrait is said to have been painted in 
1793 or 1794 for Peter Chardon Brooks, of West Med- 
ford, Mass., who in 1792 married Anne, daughter of 
Nathaniel Gorham. It descended in the Brooks family, 
until given, in 1949, to the Boston Museum by Edwin 
H. Abbot, Jr. The picture is a typical Peale replica 
after the memory of the sitter had faded from the artist’s 
mind—the firm lines softened into the characteristic 
Peale pleasantness. The stylized mouth may betray the 
hand of James Peale. 

c. 1793. Canvas, 25 x 21. Bust. 

Replica of {311, 176]. Greenish background with brown 
spandrels, the brown tint brushed roughly. into the back- 
ground, these features perhaps a later addition. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


313. The third portrait, not seen by the writer, is said 
to have been always in the Gorham family. It was 
exhibited at the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C., 
in 1938. 

c. 1793. Canvas, 25 x 21. 
Replica of [311, 176]. 


Nathaniel Gorham, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bust. 


( Desc.) 
GOUGH, SOPHIA. 


See Carroll, Mrs. James. 


GRAHAM, MRS. JOHN C. 
Family. 


See Johnson, Thomas, 


GRAYSON, WILLIAM. 


Lawyer. Soldier. Congressman. 17367-1790. 


(D.A.B.) 


314. Col. Grayson, of Virginia, aide-de-camp to Wash- 
ington, took part in all the battles at which his chief 
commanded, from Long Island to Monmouth. He re- 
tired from the army in 1779 and began an active career 
in Congress and public affairs. He delighted in debate 
and was known as a witty and vivacious conversation- 
alist. He married a sister of General William Small- 
wood [q.v.]. 

Peale painted Col. Grayson’s miniature at Valley 
Forge, late in May, 1778 (D.). 


Unlocated. 
GREEN, MRS. [FREDERICK ? ]. 


315. Peale noted in his diary, summarizing work done 
at Annapolis, Feb. to March, 1789, “Mrs. Green has 
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also sat for 14 length.” And on the next page, “Mrs. 
Green K.C. [kitcat] in full, 17.10.0.” See [318]. 

The portrait is owned today in the family of the sub- 
ject, although family tradition long confused its identity 
with Mrs. Jonas Green, who had died in 1775. The 
subject bears a close resemblance to the miniature also 
traditionally identified as Mrs. Jonas Green [317, 390]. 
She may be the wife of Frederick Green, a son of Jonas, 
who was at this time carrying on the family business. 
1789. Signature illegible. Canvas, 35% x 27. Half length. 
Seated, three-quarters to right. Dark brown hair. Brown 
eyes. Yellow dress with white at neck and sleeves. Pale 
blue sash interwoven with gold. Hands folded in lap, her 
right hand holding a yellow calf-bound book, with thumb 
holding place in pages. Yellow chair upholstered in red. 
Background very dark green. 
Commander and Mrs. J. T. Bowers, Annapolis. 

( Desc.) 


GREEN, JONAS. 
Printer. 1712-1767. (D.A.B.) 


316, 386. Born in Boston of the famous family of 
printers, Jonas Green learned his trade with his father, 
Timothy, in New London, Conn., worked for a time 
with Benjamin Franklin [g.v.] at Philadelphia. In 
1738, the year of his marriage, he removed to Annapolis, 
where he published the Maryland Gazette, issued nu- 
merous books, and, a witty, convivial character, figured 
in both the social and public life of the city. 

In spite of its primitive quality, a miniature which has 
descended in his family is attributable to Charles Willson 
Peale. If so, it is certainly his earliest extant ivory. 
c. 1766. Ivory, 132 1%6. Busi. 

Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Bright green coat and em- 
broidered waistcoat. Background shades from light to 
dark brown. 


Mrs. John M. Green, Balt. (Desc.) 


GREEN, MRS. JONAS. 


Anne Catherine Hoof was married to Jonas Green 
at Christ Church, Philadelphia, April 25, 1738. After 
his death in 1767, aided by her sons, she carried on his 
business, holding a noteworthy place, in her own right, 
in the history of American printing. She died March 
23, 1775. 


317, 390. A miniature has descended in her family, 
showing us a young woman in the formal costume of 
about 1770, and painted in Peale’s style of that period. 
While traditionally identified as Mrs. Jonas Green, the 
face seems too young, and bears no resemblance to 
Peale’s presumed portrait of Mrs. Green of about the 
same time [318]. On the other hand, it closely 
resembles his portrait of 1788 of the younger Mrs. 
Green [315]. 

c. 1770. Ivory, 1%6 X 1%6. Bust. 


Three-quarters to right. Black hair elaborately dressed 
with pearls. Very dark eyes. Light blue dress trimmed 
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with red ribbon. Green spray of leaves at bosom. Back- 
ground greenish gray. 


Mrs. John M. Green, Balt. (Desc). 


318. Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) notes 
a portrait of “Mrs. Grien. Kitcat. £6.6.0.” At An- 
napolis, June 10, 1788, he cleaned a portrait of “Mrs. 
Green” which he had “painted about 18 or 19 years 
past.” 

This may reasonably be presumed to be the portrait 
of Mrs. Jonas Green, and may be identified with a 
portrait of “Mrs. Green” recorded at the Frick Art 
Reference Library and in 1920 loaned to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art by Mrs. E. R. Alexander. A printed 
official document in the subject’s hand identifies her as 
Printer to the State. 

c. 1770. Half length. 

Seated, three-quarters to left. Her right elbow rests on a 
round table, and left hand holds a printed paper on which 
the heading “ANNAPOLIS” is legible. The face is that 
of a middle-aged woman, intelligent, pleasant, but with an 
air of sadness. 


Unlocated. 


GREEN, MRS. JONAS. See Green, Mrs. [Fred- 


erick ? J. 


GREENE, NATHANAEL. 
Soldier. 1742-1786. (D.A.B.) 


319. The son of a well-to-do Quaker ironmaster of 
Warwick, R. I., Greene early emerged as a popular 
public figure in Rhode Island affairs. As the crisis 
of war approached he was first reprimanded, then turned 
out of Meeting for his military activity. “Soon, very 
soon,” he wrote, just before his marriage in 1774, “I 
expect to hear the thirsty earth drinking in the warm 
blood of American sons. Oh, how my eyes flash with in- 
dignation and my bosom heaves with holy resentment!” 
This fine passion does not characterize the man. His 
love of social pleasures, dancing in particular, might 
alone have read him out of Meeting. These things 
made him popular, but under them lay the intelligence, 
persistence, and tact that made him great, that made 
him in the army second only to Washington—a tireless, 
efficient administrator and a bold and ingenious strate- 
gist. 

Peale was the only artist to paint Greene—miniatures 
of General and Mrs. Greene at Valley Forge in 1778, 
and a canvas painted in 1783. Of these only the canvas 
is known today. When paintings from the estate of 
Col. John Trumbull were auctioned at New Yoik. Dec. 
10, 1844, No. 25 was a miniature of Gen. Greene, no 
artist given, but apparently not by Trumbull, since his 
work is identified in the catalogue. Trumbull’s minia- 
ture of Greene at the Yale University Art Gallery was 
made in 1792 from the Peale’s Museum portrait. It is 
possible, then, that this was Peale’s miniature, ob- 
tained from the Greene family at a later date. 


ae ee 
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[March] 28, [1778]. I go to Gen. Greene’s and begin 
miniatures of the General and his Lady. That of Mrs. 
Greene finished the 5th of April... . 

[April] 21st. I got into camp this morning and take my 
quarters at Gen. Greene’s. .. . 

22. Worked on Gen. Greene’s miniature. . . . 

Rd. in full of Gen. Greene, 116 dollars (D.): 


Unlocated See Unknown Man [1021, 403]. 


320, 142. On Jan. 23, 1783, Peale wrote to Gov. John 
Matthews of South Carolina, offering to exchange two 
full-lengths of Washington “or one of the portraits-to- 
be of Gen. Greene” for Matthews’ coach which, on the 
advice of Dr. David Ramsay, had been left in the 
painter’s stable. “I hope,” he added, “to see Gen. 
Greene here soon, and whether I take his portrait for 
Your Excellency or not, I mean to place his likeness in 
my collection of great men.” The offer reflects the 
South Carolinians’ relative feeling for Washington and 
Greene at this moment—Greene’s long campaigns as 
commander-in-chief of the Southern Department had 
ended on Dec. 14, 1782 with the British evacuation of 
Charleston. Peale’s friend, Dr. Ramsey, led all others 
in his praises and had proposed in Congress his pro- 
motion to lieutenant-general. 

It is not known whether Peale exchanged the paint- 
ing for the coach, but it is certain that he did carry out 
his intention of painting the General for his gallery. 
Greene reached Philadelphia early in October, and was 
received with crowded streets and bursts of cheering. 
After a brief stay, during which this picture was made, 
he joined Washington at Trenton and they rode together 
to Princeton, where Congress, on Oct. 18, complimented 
Greene in handsome terms, made him a souvenir gift of 
captured British cannon and granted him leave to visit 
his family in Rhode Island. Greene soon after took up 
his residence on a plantation given him by the people of 
Georgia, and there died, June 19, 1786. 


1783. Canvas, 22% x 18%. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Uniform dark blue and buff. 
Very dark background. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


321. Peale wrote to Benjamin West, Dec. 10, 1783, 


Gen. Reed carries over with him a portrait of Gen. 
Washington and one of Gen. Greene to get plates engraved. 
Your advice will oblige me. Gen. Reed has been meri- 
toriously active, especially in the winter of ’76, and he can 
inform you of many matters which you may want to know. 


Gen. Reed was travelling for pleasure and rest. 
West was considering a series of paintings to celebrate 
the rise of the American republic. There can be no 
doubt that they met and that it was on West’s recom- 
mendation that Joseph Brown, of London, purchased 
the two canvases and undertook to publish prints from 
them. 

. The print of Greene, a mezzotint 19%4 x 14, is in- 
scribed under the title, 
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Peel pinxit, Philadelphia./Stothard delint. Londini.//V. 
Green fecit, Mezzotinto Engraver to the King of Great 
Britain/and the Elector Palatine.//J. Brown Excudit./, 
From an original picture in the possession of Mr. Brown, 
publish’d by him April 22d, 1785, and sold at No. 10 
George Yard, Lombard St., London. 


Brown presented copies of both prints to Congress 
(Journals of the Continental Congress 29: 885n, 906, 
1933). 

That the work should have been entrusted to such 
capable hands as Thomas Stothard and Valentine Green 
is evidence of West’s interest in the project. Gen. 
Greene is shown full-length, standing under a tree, an 
aide holding his horse in readiness while American 
troops charge past him into battle. The head is *4 to 
the left, reversed from Peale’s original. Stothard has 
made the whole a very spirited rendering, at the same 
time altering Peale’s typically mild characterization in 
order to give a more alert and sterner cast to the 
General’s features. That it was made from a bust-size 
replica of the Museum portrait is indicated by the uni- 
form, the upper part of which follows very closely 
Peale’s original, while the lower portions show the 
Londoner’s unfamiliarity with his subject. : 

The print is now rare. It could not have been sold 
widely in America, for in 1787, two years after its ap- 
pearance and a year after Greene’s death, Peale con- 
sidered adding Greene’s to the series of mezzotint por- 
traits he was then publishing. 


Unlocated. 


GREENE, MRS. NATHANAEL. 


322. Catharine Littlefield—rather short of stature, 
with blue-gray eyes and a sprightly, laughing nature— 
was the daughter of John Littlefield, of Newshoreham, 
R. I., and a niece of Catharine Ray, who figures so 
largely and so pleasantly in the correspondence of 
Benjamin Franklin. She was married to Nathanael 
Greene on July 20, 1774, just as his interest in military 
affairs and his determination to resist British domina- 
tion were taking form. 

It has been at “Kitty’s” that her husband had early 
indulged his un-Quakerlike delight in dancing, and 
Kitty danced with him through the war. She and the 
General are said to have held the floor together for three 
hours one night at his headquarters on the Raritan. 
Kitty was one of the officers’ wives who passed the 
winter at Valley Forge, and there Peale painted her 
miniature, beginning it March 28, finishing it April 5, 
1778 (see [319]). 

Five children were born to her, George Washington, 
Martha Washington, Cornelia Lott, Nathanael Rae, and 
Louisa Catharine. After the war, we find her playing 
“Puss in the Corner” with her husband, and laughing 
at him when he took the children on his knee and tried 
to teach them comic songs. Ten years after his pre- 
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mature death, she married Phineas Miller, June 28, 
1796. She died in 1814. 


Unlocated. 


GRIFFIN, MR. 


323. ‘Mr. Griffin’s” miniature was begun at Phila- 
delphia April 4, and finished April 12, 1776 (D.). 


Unlocated. 


GRIFFITTS, HESTER. See Montgomery, 
Mrs. James. 


GRUNDY, MRS. GEORGE, AND DAUGHTER. 


324, 224. Mary, daughter of Capt. George Carr (1732- 
1798), an Englishman, and of Mary Marks, of Phila- 
delphia, was born in 1762, and in 1780 married George 
Grundy (1755-1825). Their estate near Baltimore, 
“Bolton,” was named for her ancestral home in England. 
She died May 13, 1796. 

Her daughter, Mary, born April 1, 1788, died as the 
result of a fall at about the age of twenty-one. 

The child was not quite one year old when Peale 
painted them, at Baltimore, in Jan., 1789. The moth- 
er’s is a suave, sophisticated figure, and the child 
painted with a stiff, quaint charm, while the whole 
composition strikingly illustrates this painter’s inability 
to express by a coherent grouping the sentiment he held 
so dear. We see Mrs. Grundy as he posed her alone, 
and we see the baby on her lap as—actually—it lay in 
its cradle. The picture did not satisfy the family. 
Peale’s comment in his diary, Jan. 24, 1789, betrays 
some defensive asperity and represents, undoubtedly, 
his reply to criticism. ‘Mrs. Grundy and child I be- 
lieve quite done. This picture I esteem one of my 
best pieces. The mother being a fine figure and the 
child handsome.” But he gave in, as the next page 
records. “I painted anew the head of Mrs. Grundy, 
which pleased better than the first.” 

Signed, right center: “C. WPeale 1789.” Canvas, 36 x 28. 

Half length. 

Mrs. Grundy: Brown hair with silver ribbon. Brown eyes. 
White dress with narrow gold braid around neck. Blue 
sash flecked with gold and with gold tassel. The baby: 
Light brown hair. Hazel eyes. White dress. Yellow 


chair upholstered in red. Background, gray at left, red- 
brown curtain at right. 


Mrs. Grinnell Locke, Owings Mills, Md. (Desc.) 


GRUNDY, MARY. See Grundy, Mrs. George, and 
Daughter. 


HAKE, MRS. SAMUEL. 


325, 280. Eva Margareta Elizabeth, or simply, to her 
family circle and friends, Eliza, was the daughter of the 
James W. DePeysters [qq.v.]—‘their only daughter 
and a great pet,” as Peale described her in his auto- 
biography. She had been baptized at Curacao, May 
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30, 1784. Her portrait was painted at New York as 
a surprise gift for her parents, in June, 1798 (see 
[200] ). On Aug. 24, 1805, she married Samuel Hake, 
Jr., son of a British army commissary of the Revolu- 
tion. She died Aug. 24, 1805, her husband surviving 
her until c. 1810-1811. 

Her portrait, until recently in the family, stands as 
an example of what Peale meant when he said that some 
of his best works were those painted ina hurry. Work- 
ing with the utmost dispatch in order to finish this can- 
vas while the child’s parents were at church, anticipat- 
ing their surprise and pleasure, he brought into being 
a likeness vividly direct and charming. 

Signed, lower right, “C. WPeale/painted 1798.” Canvas, 

30 x 25. Half length. 

Pale yellow hair. Gray-blue eyes. Pinkish gray irrides- 
cent beads around neck. White dress with bright blue 
ribbon at waist and sleeves. Gray velvet cloak. Gilt chair 
back upholstered in dull red velvet. Background very 
dark. 

Historical Society of the Tarrytowns, Philipse Castle 

Restoration, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


HALL CHILDREN. 


326. On April 26, 1776, the day after beginning his 
portrait of “Miss Sukey” [341, 85], Peale began those 
of two other children of Elihu Hall [q.v.] “in a 34 size” 
(i.e. half length). A note of April 29 indicates that 
at least one subject was a small child, ‘““Walk fr. Cha: 
Town to Mr. Hall’s, 12 or 14 miles. Paint Miss 
Sucky’s, work [on] the little one.” The portraits were 
all finished on May 9. It is not clear whether these 
were two separate portraits, or two children on a single 
canvas. 


Unlocated. 
HALL, CHARLOTTE. See Ramsay, Mrs. Nathaniel. 


HALL, ELIHU. 


Elihu Hall, whose plantation lands in Cecil Co., Md., 
extended from the Susquehanna to the Octorora, was 
born in 1724. On June 16, 1757, he married Catherine 
Orrick. They had thirteen children: Elihu, John, 
James, Elisha, Susanna [g.v.], Charles, Samuel Chew, 
George Whitefield, Elizabeth, Henry, Catherine Orrick, 
Washington (born 1776), and Julia Reed. 

On June 6, 1776, Hall was commissioned a major 
in the Susquehanna Battalion of Maryland militia. He 
held many later public offices. Peale’s brother-in-law, 
Col. Nathaniel Ramsay [q.v.], was, after the war, a 
near neighbor and friend. He died in Jan., 1790, men- 
tioning in his will the pair of portraits Peale had painted 
of himself and his wife. 

In a letter of Aug. 15, 1771, Peale says that he is 
engaged to paint the Johnson and Hall families before 
next visiting Philadelphia, and the paintings were there- 
fore probably made in that autumn ‘or the ensuing 
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spring. Four presumed replicas of each have also de- 
scended in the family, and were doubtless made at a 
later date as gifts to children established in homes of 
their own. In the supposed originals, the eyes of both 
subjects are deep blue; in the later versions the eyes 
are hazel. 

327, 21. Companion piece of [332, 22]. 

c. 1771-1772. Canvas, 31 X 25. Half length. 

Standing, three-quarters to right, face almost to front. 
Left hand thrust into waistcoat. Black hair. Dark blue 
eyes. Red-brown coat and waistcoat. Brown chair back 
at left. Dark brown background with dark green curtain, 
almost black, at right. 


Wiliam Hall Painter, Pittsburgh. (Desc.) 


328. Companion piece of [333]. 
Replica of [327, 21]. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Hall, Balt. (Desc.) 


329-331. Three other pairs of companion portraits of 
Elihu Hall and his wife were in 1919, and presumably 
still are, preserved by descendants. 


Unlocated. 


HALL, MRS. ELIHU. 

332,22. Catherine, daughter of John Orrick, was born, 

Aug. 19, 1736, and married Elihu Hall, June 16, 1757. 
Companion piece of [327, 21]. 

c. 1771-1772. Canvas, 31 X 25. Half length. 

Seated, three-quarters to left. Head slightly inclined. 

Left hand on table. Dark brown hair dressed with pearls. 

Dark blue eyes. Pearls around neck. Blue dress with 

white lace at neck and sleeves. Brown chair. Background 

dark brown. 


William Hall Painter, Pittsburgh. (Desc.) 


333. Companion piece of [328]. 
Replica of [332]. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Hall, Balt. (Desc.) 


Unlocated. 


HALL, JOHN. 

337. Mr. Orlando Ridout IV, of Annapolis, has pre- 
served for us the record of two portraits very close in 
date, style, and feeling to that of Mrs. John Weems 
[963], and almost certainly Peale’s work, which were 
destroyed by fire in 1904. Their identity had been 
perpetuated in his family by the jingle, 

Aunt and Uncle Hall, 


Hanging on the wall. 
Destroyed. 


HALL, MRS. JOHN. 
338. Née Eleanor Dorsey. (See above.) 
Destroyed. 
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HALL, JOSIAS CARVIL. 
339. At Baltimore, Oct. 15, 1788, Peale 


worked on the portrait of Carvil Hall which Mr. Pine had 
painted in a piece with Mr. William Smith. This I am 
prevailed on to do by Mr. Smith and his family, which, 
however disagreeable, I could not well refuse, as I wish to 
make my services in this family acceptable (D.). 

It was at this time that Peale was painting his por- 
trait of William Smith and his Grandson [810, 198]. 
William Smith was the father-in-law of Josias Carvil 


Hall (1746-1813), of Harford Co., Md. 
Unlocated. 


HALL, MRS. JOSIAS CARVIL. 


340, 84. Janet, daughter of William Smith (1728- 
1814) [q.v.], was born, Feb. 15, 1752, and died March 
1, 1812. A sister married Otho Holland Williams 
[g.v.]. 

Her portrait was painted during Peale’s sojourn in 
Baltimore in 1775. At Baltimore, Nov. 3, 1788, Peale 
noted that he “painted a sash in Mr. Hall’s picture 
which I painted 12 years past” (D.). These “altera- 
tions” were finished on the next day. Mrs. Hall holds, 
as do so many of Peale’s ladies, a copy of Thomson’s 
Seasons. 

Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale_pinxit, 1775.” Canvas, 

49 x 39%. Three-quarter length. 

Fair hair. Hazel eyes. White silk brocaded gown figured 
with pink flowers and trimmed with blue ribbon. Blue 
scarf. 


Horatio L. Whitridge, Stevenson, Md. 


HALL, SUSANNA. 


341, 85. “Ride to Mr. Hall’s. Began a % size of 
Miss Suky,” Peale noted in his diary, April 25, 1776. 
On the next day he began portraits of two other chil- 
dren [326] of Elihu Hall [q.v.], finishing all the work 
on May 9. Susanna, born Feb. 4, 1766, married Major 
Robert Lyon (1754-1842). She died in 1852. 


1776. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Standing, three-quarters to right, holding a bird. Brown 
hair dressed with pearls. Dark gray-blue eyes. Old rose 
dress with white lace. Black cord at throat. White rib- 
bon at back of neck. White flowers at breast. Gold- 
figured white scarf. Slate gray and white pigeon in hands. 
Background dark brown. 


Aubrey Pearre, Pikesville, Md. (Desc.) 


HALLAM, SARAH. 


342. The highlight of the brief theatrical season at 
Annapolis in the autumn of 1770 was Cymbeline, with 
a new young actress in the part of Imogen. “She ex- 
ceeded my utmost idea,” the reviewer in the Maryland 
Gazette of Sept. 6 declared. “Such delicacy of man- 
ner! Such classical strictness of expression! The 
music of her tongue! The vox liquada, how melting!” 
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Just below the review there appears a poem, To Miss 
Hallam, calling upon Maryland’s new painter to per- 
petuate with his brush this new triumph of poetic and 
dramatic art. 


Hail, wondrous Maid! I, gratefully hail 
Thy strange dramatic Pow’r: 

To thee I owe that Shakespeare’s Tale 
Has charmed my Ears once more. 


Ye Gods! ’Tis Cytherea’s Face; 
’Tis Dian’s faultless Form: 

But her’s alone the nameless Grace 
That ev’ry Heart can charm. 

When laid along thy grassy Tomb, 
What Pencil, say, can paint 

Th ’unlust’rous, but expressive Gloom 
Of Thee, fair, sleeping Saint! 


Or thine, or none, self-tutor’d PEALE! 
Oh! then, indulgent, hear 

Thy Bard’s Request, and let him kneel 
A weeping Hermit there! 

The “American Company” having moved on to its 
Williamsburg engagements, it was not until the follow- 
ing season that Peale responded to the poet’s flattering 
invocation. In the meantime, a new theater had been 
built at Annapolis by popular subscription, seating six 
hundred, and with new scenery from London. Cym- 
beline was presented again, and Annapolis’ own painter 
set down on canvas that “nameless Grace that ev’ry 
Heart can charm’—showing Imogen in the forest 
where, forlorn, disguised as the boy, Fidele, she emerges 
from her cave into the presence of Bellarius and her 
royal brothers. The poet, schoolmaster-parson Jona- 
than Boucher (Boucher, Reminiscences, 66), sounded 
his gratitude in the Maryland Gazette of Nov. 7, 1771— 
lines which the delighted painter copied into his letter 
book, to keep by him forever. 


The grand design in Grecian schools was taught: 
Venetian colors gave the pictures thought. 

In thee, oh Peale, both excellencies join; 

Venetian colors and the Greek design. 

Thy style has matched what e’en the ancients knew, 
Grand the design and as the coloring true. 

Pursue the path thou hast so well begun, 

And second be to nature’s eldest son. 

Shakspere’s immortal scenes our wonder raise, 

And next to him thou claim’st our highest praise. 
When Hallam as Fedele comes distressed, 

Tears fill each eye and passion heaves each breast. 


In conclusion he asks the painter next to turn his atten- 
tion to another member of the company, Maria Storer 
as Ariel, an appeal that seems to have met with no re- 
sponse. (Both poems are quoted in full in Seilhamer, 
Geo. O., History of the American Theatre... 1: 
279-281, Phila., 1888.) 

Sarah Hallam continued as leading lady of the 
“American Company,” playing Ophelia, Juliet, Jessica, 
Mrs. Hardcastle, Lucia in Cato, Arpasia in Tamerlane, 
Polly in the Beggars’ Opera, and all the other parts. 
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She was living in Williamsburg in 1775, where her suc- 
cess had been as great as at Annapolis, advertising her- 
self as a teacher of drawing. Nothing could be more 
likely than that Peale had himself introduced her to his 
own art, as he gave lessons to everyone willing to listen 
and to try. Miss Hallam is said to have brought her 
American laurels later to the British stage, but, if so, 
all record of her there is sadly lacking. 

Peale kept the picture in his painting room as an 
exhibition piece, and later hung it in his Museum. 
Catalogued as a landscape, No. 246, at the sale of 1854, 
it was bought by “Baird” for the modest sum of $5.50. 


Unlocated. 


343. The sale of the collections of Evert Jansen 
Wendell at the American Art Association, Oct. 15-25, 
1919, included (Cat. no. 4865) an oil painting on panel, 
“Miss Hallam as the Flower Girl. Signed and dated, 
C.W.Peale 1787, height 3314, width 22.” It was in- 
scribed on the back, “Miss Hallam—Flower Girl. 
Southwark Theatre. For E. Reinagle. C.W.Peale, 
1792.” 


Unlocated. 





HAMILTON, ALEXANDER. 
Lawyer, soldier and statesman. 1757-1804. (D.A.B.) 


344, 410. Rubens and Titian R. Peale, in listing the 
miniatures which their father had retained in his pos- 
session, identified one as Washington, “painted on the 
march to the Battle of Germantown.” Both old gentle- 
men had been born too late to have had any recollection 
of their father’s career as a miniaturist. Probably they 
based their statement on the presence of a ribbon across 
the breast of the subject, and a slight similarity to 
Peale’s Washington [899, 356] which appeared in 1859 
as frontispiece to the first volume of Irving’s biography 
—the picture actually, in Peale’s words, “taken on the 
march to the Battle of Germantown.” In 1877 Mary 
Jane Peale, daughter of Rubens, sold the miniature to 
Miss Mary Burt, of Philadelphia, accompanied by Ti- 
tian Peale’s certification of the subject and the romantic 
circumstances under which it had_ supposedly been 
painted. 

In 1897, while preparing a series of articles on his- 
torical portraiture, Charles Henry Hart saw Miss 
Burt’s miniature and identified the likeness as that of 
Alexander Hamilton, confirming his identification by 
the fact that the young man wears a green ribbon, in- 
signia of an aide-de-camp, and not the blue, denoting 
the commander-in-chief (McClure’s Magazine 8: 509, 
1897). Hamilton had been commissioned aide-de- 
camp to Washington with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
March 1, 1777 (in the miniature he wears the epaulettes 
of a lieutenant-colonel), and it is quite likely that the 
miniature was painted soon after, on Peale’s visit to 
headquarters in New Jersey. 
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c. 1777. Min. Ivory, 146 Xx 1%e. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue coat with buff 
facings. Buff waistcoat with greenish tint. Gilt epau- 
lettes and buttons. Background blue, very dark at top and 
lower left, the same tint in the shadows of the hair. 


The Misses M. Theodora and Edith Brooke Burt, 
Phila. 


345. A miniature identified as Alexander Hamilton 
and purchased from a member of the Hamilton family 
would seem to have been painted after the war, as it is 
in civilian costume, and perhaps for Elizabeth Schuyler, 
whom Hamilton had married in 1780. 

c. 1784. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Body three-quarters to right. Almost full-face. Powdered 
hair. Blue eyes. Green-gray coat. Pinkish raspberry 
waistcoat with touches of green-gray embroidery. Back- 
ground dark green. 


Unlocated. 


346, 238. Washington’s distinguished and sensational 
Secretary of the Treasury moved to Philadelphia in the 
autumn of 1790, and Peale probably added his portrait 
to the Museum gallery soon after. The account of 
Hamilton in his catalogue of 1795 indicates that he was 
honoring primarily the young man’s decisive part in 
the formation and adoption of the Constitution—events 
in which Peale, otherwise a political opponent of his 
subject, heartily concurred. 

The picture is a direct, strong likeness, showing the 
military flair of Hamilton’s thought and bearing. A 
softened version of it, in uniform instead of civilian 
dress, and possibly, in the face, at least, a replica, is 
owned by the New-York Historical Society. 

c. 1791. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Green-blue coat and buff waist- 
coat. Background gray-brown. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


347. <A portrait of Hamilton, described as by C. W. 
Peale and apparently obtained from Peale’s Museum 
about 1826, was owned by James Reid Lambdin in 1834 
(see Trumbull, John). 


Unlocated. 


HAMILTON, WILLIAM. 


348. William, son of Andrew and a nephew of 
Lieeutenant-governor James Hamilton, was born in 
1745 and graduated from what is now the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1762. He is remembered as a man 
of taste and fashion, a botanist, and the builder of “The 
Woodlands” mansion on the Schuylkill River, which he 
surrounded with an exotic garden and filled with a col- 
lection of works of art. He joined in the early Revo- 
lutionary movement, raising a regiment, but his enthusi- 
asm cooled and he resigned after the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1778 he was tried for treason before 
Chief Justice Thomas McKean [q.v.] and, though ac- 
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quitted on a technicality, continued to be suspected of 
communication with the enemy. He died, unmarried, 
at “The Woodlands,” June 5, 1813, and the estate 
passed to a nephew of the same name. 

Peale refers to his subject only as “Mr. Hambleton.” 
His diary note of Sunday, Jan. 21, 1776, however, can 
leave little doubt as to the identity—‘Wait on Mr. 
Hambleton at his country seat. This is and will be 
when finished one of the pertyest seats that I have seen, 
at least in this country. Ferriage 4d.” He began a 
portrait of Hamilton “in head size” on the 22nd, worked 
on it on the 24th and 26th, finished it and received £9 
in payment on the 27th (D.). 


Unlocated. 


HAMMOND, MRS. JAMES HENRY. See Fitz- 
Simons, Mrs. Christopher, and Daughter. 


HAMPTON, WADE. 


349, 335. Col. Wade Hampton (1791-1858) was a 
son of Gen. Wade Hampton of the Revolution and 
father of Gen. Wade Hampton of the Confederate army. 
His father had been reputedly the richest cotton planter 
in America. He, living at “Millwood,” near Columbia, 
S. C., raised cotton and thoroughbred horses, was a 
power in political circles although he rarely held public 
office. 

Peale wrote to Col. Hampton’s father-in-law, Chris- 
topher FitzSimons [q.v.], Oct. 3, 1820, that he had 
finished this portrait, with those of FitzSimons and his 
son. The pictures were sent to Charleston, Nov. 9, 
1820, on the ship Gen. Wade Hampton. 

This portrait has long been attributed to John Scar- 
borough, who painted Wade Hampton in later life. 
From photograph and descriptions there appears to be 
no doubt that it is Peale’s original work. 


1820. Canvas, 30 x 24. Half length. 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Black coat with gilt buttons. 
Background brown. 


Mrs. Hagood Bostick, Columbia, S.C. (Desc.) 


HAMPTON, MRS. WADE. 


350. Ann FitzSimons (1794-1833), daughter of 
Christopher FitzSimons [q.v.] whose order of a group 
of family portraits in the fall of 1815 brought Peale so 
much pleasure, was married, two years later, to Col. 
Wade Hampton (1791-1858). Her eldest child, born, 
March 28, 1818, became Gen. Wade Hampton, C.S.A. 
“A young woman,” Peale describes her in his Autobiog- 
raphy, “tolerably handsome, and what is much better, 
sensible and prudent.” 

The picture, with that of her mother and baby sister 
[265], was shown in the Pennsylvania Academy exhibi- 
tion of 1816, before being sent to South Carolina. Both 
had been painted a year before. 


Unlocated. 
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HANCOCK, JOHN. 
Merchant. Politician. 1737-1793. (D.A.B.) 


351. The outbreak of the Revolution, bringing political 
and military leaders thronging to Philadelphia, gave 
Peale for a time all the work that he could handle, and 
among these newcomers he had no more promising 
patron than the rich and ostentatious Boston patriot, 
John Hancock, President of Congress. William Paca 
had borrowed some of Peale’s pictures to show to Han- 
cock early in 1776, just before the painter brought his 
family from Maryland to settle permanently in town. 
Soon after, Hancock ordered miniatures of himself and 
his wife, to whom he had been but lately married, and 
three-quarter length canvases of General and Mrs. 
Washington [896, 354; 953, 274]. Peale painted the 
bride’s miniature first. He was working on that of 
Hancock on April 2, and finished it on April 14, 1776 
(D.). John Adams saw both miniatures on exhibit in 
his painting room, where he probably kept them, as of 
interest to many visitors who came to see his pictures, 
until Dec. 3, 1776, when he records Hancock’s final pay- 
ment for them. That was two days before Peale sent 
his family, furniture, and paintings into hiding in the 
country, and himself left with the city troops to meet 
the advancing enemy. 


Unlocated. 


352. Peale wrote to Hancock June 20, 1784, asking 
the loan of the miniature he had painted in 1776, that 
he might make a copy on canvas for his gallery of Revo- 
lutionary leaders. A friend, who delivered his letter, 
was to return with the miniature and receive also a sum 
of money owed by Hancock to the painter. The Mu- 
seum portrait, however, is after Copley’s of 1765, and 
since it is not listed in the Museum catalogues of 1795 
or even of 1813, it is clear that Hancock sent no por- 
trait of any sort in answer to the request for one. 

The Museum Hancock cannot be clearly attributed to 
C. W. Peale. The only opportunity for him to have 
worked directly from Copley’s picture would have been 
during a brief visit to Boston in 1826. Marked copies 
of the catalogue of the Museum sale in 1854 identify 
this picture simply as “copy” without reference to the 
artist. 

18[?]. Canvas, 24% x 20%. Bust. (Museum) 


White wig. Blue eyes. Very dark blue-green coat with 
gold braid. Background gray. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


HANCOCK, MRS. JOHN. 


353. Dorothy Quincy, the pretty, vivacious, strong- 
willed wife of the President of the Continental Con- 
gress, was born in 1747, and married, Aug. 28, 1775— 
but little over four months before Peale began their 
miniatures, which may therefore be considered a bridal 
exchange. The Hancocks had two children, Lydia 
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Henchman [g.v.], who died in infancy, c. 1777, and 
George Washington, who died at the age of ten. Three 
years after her husband’s death, Mrs. Hancock became 
the wife of his lifelong associate, James Scott. She 
died Feb. 3, 1830. 

Peale gave unusual time and pains to this miniature— 
began it on Jan. 25, 1776, worked on it Jan. 30 and 
Feb. 1, on March 4 “painted the whole day on Mrs. 
Hancock’s miniature,” worked at it again on the 5th, 
6th, and 8th, finished it at last on March 13 (D.). 


Unlocated. 


HANCOCK, LYDIA HENCHMAN. 

354. The infant daughter of John Hancock died in 
Philadelphia in Aug. 1777, and Peale’s miniature of the 
child was probably a posthumous one. The painter 
wrote to Hancock asking payment for it July 24, 1780, 
and when he wrote again, June 20, 1784, on the matter 
of including Hancock’s portrait in his gallery, he added 
the reminder, “I do not recollect to have received any 
pay for the portrait which I made in miniature of the 
little one which you lost when in this city.” Copley 
had experienced a similar difficulty with Hancock. 


Unlocated. 


HANSON, MR. 


355. “Mr. Hanson” in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work 
(see p. 20) is probably one of the Annapolis family of 
which John, and his son, Alexander Contee [qq.v.], 
were the outstanding members. 


Unlocated. 


HANSON, ALEXANDER CONTEE. 
Jurist. 1749-1806. (D.A.B.) 


356. Peale wrote to Judge Hanson at Annapolis, Jan. 
16, 1785, “I send your miniature by this post. The 
setting I think must please Mrs. Hanson.” This, 
clearly a miniature of Hanson for his wife to wear, 
must have been painted at Philadelphia, and probably 
in the summer or fall of 1784. 


Unlocated. 


HANSON, JOHN. 
Statesman. 1715-1783. (D.A.B.) 


357, 111. John Hanson owes his place in Peale’s por- 
trait gallery to his election, Nov. 5, 1781, as President 
of the Continental Congress. The Articles of Con- 
federation having been ratified in the preceding March, 
he has been accorded also the distinction of being, in a 
sense, the first President of the United States. He had 
been active in the Revolutionary movement in Mary- 
land, and had been sent to Congress from that state in 
1779. He retired at the end of his one-year term in 
the Presidency, and died at his home in Prince George’s 
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Co., Nov. 22, 1783. He was the father of Alexander 
Contee Hanson (see above). 

This portrait must have been one of the earliest in 
Peale’s gallery, begun 1781-82. The costume suggests 
a winter sitting. 

c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 23x19. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray wig. Flesh tints faded as in Peale’s early work. 
Dark gray cape over mulberry coat and waistcoat. Back- 
ground olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


HARE, ROBERT. 


Chemist. 1781-1858. (D.A.B.) 


358. Dr. Hare, a pioneer in electrical research and one 
of the great scientists of his day, was a Philadelphian, 
a son of Robert and Margaret Willing Hare [qq.v.], 
had studied chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania 
under Dr. James Woodhouse [q.v.] and was himself 
elected Professor of Chemistry there in 1816, the year 
when the Peales were deep in their development of gas 
lighting and chemistry their favorite study. He ex- 
celled at laboratory demonstrations, which he was 
giving not only to his classes but before Museum audi- 
ences at the time in which this portrait was painted. 

Partly in gratitude for these services, partly in his 
desire to reinforce the scientific character of his institu- 
tion, Peale began a portrait of Dr. Hare soon after he 
returned to the directorship of the Museum. “I have 
begun the portrait of Dr. Hare,” he wrote to Rubens, 
June 9, 1822. “He has given me one sitting for the 
face. It is like. I had then a bad cold and told him 
I would call on him when my cold was better—but since 
I am well I have been engaged with Betsy Williams” 
[871]. The portrait of Dr. Hare lingered in his studio 
until the following year, when he wrote to Rembrandt, 
Dec. 28, 1823, that it was finished, and “very like.” 

Two portraits of Hare are listed in the catalogue of 
the sale of the Museum gallery in 1854. One, by Rem- 
brandt Peale, was bought by the city and is now in the 
Independence Hall Collection. The other, by his father, 
was bought by James S. Earle, an art dealer. 


Unlocated. 


HARE, MRS. ROBERT. 


359. Margaret, daughter of Charles Willing and Ann 
Shippen, of Philadelphia, was born, Jan. 15, 1753, and 
married Robert Hare, Nov. 16, 1775. She died, Sept. 
21, 1816. ; 

Her portrait is painted by candlelight, an exercise of 
skill which Peale attempted only occasionally, and in 
no other instance on a private commission. It suggests 
that the picture was made as a gift to one to whom he 
felt indebted. Mrs. Hare was a siste? of Mrs. Tench 
Francis, whose portrait Peale painted in 1788, and 
whose husband had employed the painter in prepara- 
tions for the “Federal Procession” of that year. Peale’s 
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diary notes that on Aug. 1, 1788, Mrs. Hare asked him 
to complete the portrait of her husband that had been 
left unfinished by Stuart. Always reluctant to under- 
take such a task, he named a high price, and the matter 
apparently went no further. 

c. 1788. Canvas, 30 X 25. Half length. 


Almost full face. Body slightly to right. Left hand on 
lap. Ornately carved chair back. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Powel, Providence, R.I. (Desc.) 
HARING, ELIZABETH. See DePeyster, Mrs. John. 


HARLAN, RICHARD. 

Naturalist and physician. 1796-1843. (D.A.B.) 
360. In 1821, after the incorporation of his Museum 
and as a part of his effort to establish it as one of the 
educational institutions of Philadelphia, Peale enlisted 
a volunteer faculty, in which Dr. Harlan was Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy. The Museum’s lecture 
courses never throve, nor did they bring it to the emi- 
nence its proprietor desired. 

Peale’s portrait of Dr. Harlan was painted c. 1823, 
in recognition of his gift of a collection of anatomical 
specimens so large that the old “Marine Room” was 
transformed into the “Anatomical Room” to house it— 
an exhibit in which the conflict between popular and 
serious interest in the Museum was again demonstrated, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. The picture was pur- 
chased by “Newbold” at the sale of the gallery in 1854. 


Unlocated. 


HARLESTON, MR. 


361. On Oct. 14-16, 1776, Peale “worked on the 
whole length of Mr. Hurlston of South Carolina.” It 
was finished on the 19th, and on the 21st he noted the 
receipt of $70 for the “small whole length” (D.). This 
may have been Benjamin Harleston, of the prominent 
South Carolina family. 


Unlocated. 


HARRIS, DAVID. 


362. At Baltimore, Nov. 4, 1788, in a hurry of work 
before returning to Philadelphia, Peale added an epau- 
lette to a portrait of David Harris by Robert Edge Pine. 
Harris (c. 1750-1809) had been a captain of Pennsyl- 
vania Continentals and was now a prominent merchant 
of the Maryland town. The portrait was one of those 
which Pine had painted on a hurried tour southward 
from Philadelphia, taking only faces on small scraps 
of canvas, which, after his return, he glued to larger 
canvases and finished out. At this point in his work, 
having made no sketches, Pine found that memory 
failed him as to which sitters were fat and which thin. 
He turned to Peale in this predicament and his rival, 
who was familiar with all the subjects, gave the neces- 
sary information. 
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The portrait is a bust, 2614 x 2134, body in profile 
and face three-quarters to left. Peale may also have 
added the Order of the Cincinnati, as he did to Pine’s 
portrait of Smallwood. 


Mrs. H. Cavendish Darrell, Balt. (Desc.) 


HARRIS, ISAAC. 


363. A portrait of his “professed friend’ was one of 
Peale’s earliest works, painted at Annapolis c. 1763- 
1764 (see [622]). In the Maryland Gazette of Aug. 
24, 1775, Isaac Harris advertised for hands who could 
work as gunsmiths. 


Unlocated. 


HARRISON, BENJAMIN, JR., OF “BERKELEY.” 
364, 144. Benjamin Harrison, Jr., of “Berkeley”—to 
distinguish him from Benjamin Harrison of the more 
pretentious “Brandon,” also on the James River in Vir- 
ginia—was born c. 1750. He was the eldest son of 
Benjamin Harrison “the Signer” (1726-1791), Mem- 
ber of Congress and Governor of Virginia, and a 
brother of Presdient William Henry Harrison. He 
was a business man, whose training began in the count- 
ing house of Willing & Morris at Philadelphia, and was 
supplemented by travel abroad. He rose to the posi- 
tion of Paymaster-general of the Southern Department 
during the war, and became afterward a prominent 
merchant of Richmond, acquiring a fortune, much of 
which he lost in an effort to retrieve the fortunes of 
Robert Morris. He died in 1799. He married, first, 
Anna Mercer, and by his second wife, Susanna Ran- 
dolph, had a son, Benjamin Harrison of “Berkeley,” 
born in 1787. 

Peale’s portrait must have been painted at Philadel- 
phia, where he was then supplementing other work by 
building up his gallery of celebrities, and this is borne 
out by the letter in the subject’s hand and the lack of a 
landscape background. Being short of funds for his 
purpose, he was asking prompt payment on all commis- 
sions, and wrote to Harrison about this one, Aug. 17, 
1783. In Peale’s work the portrait is comparable to 
that of Robert and Gouverneur Morris [572, 131], a 
pleasant, exact, informal representation of a business 
man who would insist upon an absolutely faithful like- 
ness, and pay well for it. 

Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/pinx. 1783.” Canvas, 

30 x 25. Half-length. 

Powdered hair. Light gray coat with rose facings. The 
letter in the subject’s hand is addressed, “Benj. Harrison 
Junr. Esq./Berkley Jas. River/Virginia.” 

National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 


HARRISON, BENJAMIN, OF “BRANDON.” 


365. Benjamin Harrison of “Brandon’—the name of 
his estate on the James River distinguishes him from 
the nearby Benjamin Harrisons of “Berkeley”—was 
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born Feb. 13, 1743, the son of Nathaniel Harrison and 
Mary Digges, his first wife. In 1776 he was elected a 
member of the first Council of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and was elected to the House of Delegates in 
1777. He died Aug. 7, 1807. 

He was married three times: first, c. 1763, to Anne, 
daughter of William Randolph of “Wilton,” by whom 
he had no children; second, c. 1770, to Elizabeth Page 
(see below) ; third, to Evelyn Taylor, daughter of Col. 
William and Mary (Willing) Byrd of “Westover,” by 
whom he had six children. 

The companion piece to Peale’s portrait of Harrison 
is dated 1775, and the pair must have been painted in 
the spring of that vear, when the painter was travel- 
ling through Virginia in an effort to clear off the last 
of his Annapolis debts—the burden which his brief and 
hectic career as a saddler-clock-repairer-silversmith had 
brought upon him. He tells us that it was Virginia 
that accomplished this end for him, rather than Phila- 
delphia where he intended to settle, since in Virginia 
a limner lived on the hospitality of his subjects and had 
no expense of board and lodging. The companion 
piece also shows, by the landscape of home fields in its 
background, that the portraits were painted at “Bran- 
don,” before Peale went to Williamsburg in May. 

The picture is much darkened by age, but the sensi- 
tive, intelligent face, thin, with a long aquiline nose and 
wide, pleasant mouth, stands out from the surrounding 
shadow as does the gold sword hilt, giving us a formal, 
but warm and friendly, characterization of an aristo- 
cratic Virginia planter. It remained until recently in 
the family of the subject. 

Companion piece of [366, 82]. 

1775. Canvas, 50 x 40. Three-quarter length. 

The subject is standing, his left hand on a table beside 
some books, his right hand on his hip above the sword hilt. 
Dark brown hair, unpowdered, and dark, deep-set eyes. 
Coat of dark blue velvet lined with white satin. Back- 
ground contains a classic column, a window partly covered 
by a red curtain with a landscape of trees and sky, much 
smaller than in the companion piece. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Va. 


HARRISON, MRS. BENJAMIN, OF “BRAN- 
DON.” 


366, 82. Elizabeth Page was born c. 1751, the daughter 
of Mann Page II (1718-1778) of ‘Roswell,’ Glouces- 
ter Co., Va. Asa child of about three, she was painted 
by John Wollaston in one canvas with her elder brother, 
Mann Page III. Gov. John Page [q.v.|, later the 
master of ‘“‘Rosewell’’ and a close friend of Peale, was 
another elder brother. It is not known exactly at 
what date “Betsy,” as she was always called, became 
the second wife of the master of “Brandon” on the James 
River (see above), nor at what date she died. She 
became the mother of one child, a daughter who married 
Richard Willing Byrd (1774-1815) of “Westover,” 


and who died at the age of seventeen. 
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Her portrait, painted in the spring of 1775, is prob- 
ably too late for a bridal picture, but might have been 
made, as many were, in anticipation of an expected 
child, the dangerous passage from which so many 
mothers failed to return. There is a clear suggestion 
of this in the flowers at her bosom, a full-blown rose 
and an unopened rosebud, set among leaves and small 
white blossoms. 

After her death, the portrait was given to her younger 
sister, Lucy Page, who married, first, Col. George 
Baylor [q.zv.|, and, second, Nathaniel Burwell of “Carter 
Hall,” and it has descended in that family to the present 
owner. 

Companion piece of [365]. 

Signed, right at base of column: “C. WPeale_ pinx. 1775.” 

Canvas, 4914 x 39%. Three-quarter length. 

Dark brown hair and brown eyes. Some pink in cheeks, 
but the flesh tints very white. Pale blue satin dress. Sash 
pale violet and gold. White material at sleeve caught up 
with a red jewel. Her right hand holds the edge of a 
gauze scarf embroidered in gold. Background at right a 
pediment, pillar and curtain, at left a landscape of fields, 
woods and sky. 


Mrs. Thomas Nelson Carter, Boyce, Va. 


HARROLD, MRS. ALFRED. See Sellers, Mrs. 
Coleman, and Daughter. 


HARTLEY, MISS. 


367. On April 13, 1786, Peale wrote to Thomas Hart- 
ley, at York Town (Penna.?), promising to give the 
portrait of his daughter “every exertion to do well.” 
Miss Hartley was to choose the size of the canvas. 
Hartley had commanded a regiment in the Pennsyl- 
vania Line, Continental Army. On Aug. 21, 1786, 
Peale wrote to Col. Hartley asking payment for his 
daughter’s portrait. 


Unlocated. 


HARVEY, MISS. 


368. Miss Harvey, an albino, born near London c. 
1778, made the acquaintance of Rubens Peale when he 
and his brother were touring England with their 
mastodon skeleton in 1803, and presented through him 
a lock of her hair to the Philadelphia Museum. On 
Dec. 26, 1817, we find her advertized for an appearance 
at the City Hotel, New York, and she soon after ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, where Peale promptly engaged 
her to pose for his gallery. 


I hope [he wrote to Titian Peale, March 7, 1818] to 
make an interesting picture, as she is a wonderful pro- 
duction of Nature, not so beautiful as when Rubens first 
saw her, but still tolerably handsome. Her eyes and hair 
are much admired, the first very variable in the light, 
reflecting a bright pink, of a transparent texture and with- 
out any inflammation or much weakness—her hair a silky 
white a little tinged with yellow on the outer parts and 
at the ends—extremely fine and shining. 
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And, on April 13, to Rembrandt Peale, 


I have on hand a portrait of Miss Harvey, the Albiness. 
. . . This picture gives me a fine study. The perfect white 
hair made me imbrown her complexion too much. This I 
discovered at her last sitting towards the close of it and 
then I endeavored to mingle in additions of cobalt blue— 
which seemed to improve it. As it will be much attended 
to when in the Museum, it is important that I should make 
it as perfect as possible. It is on the kitkat size [about 36 x 
27] canvas. 

Anna Claypoole Peale had painted a miniature at the 
same sittings. The gallery portrait was announced in 
the Democratic Press, May 20, 1818, with a description 
of the lady apparently from Peale’s hand. In his Auto- 
biography he refers to her among his portraits of 1818 
as “Madame Lecures, the Albiness.” The portrait was 
bought by L. H. Newbold at the sale of the gallery in 
1854. 

Unlocated. 


HARWOOD, MRS. RICHARD. See _ Callahan, 


Sarah and Mary. 


HARWOOD, THOMAS. 


369, 43. Thomas, son of Richard Harwood, was born 
April 24, 1743. He was Treasurer of the Western 
Shore of Maryland from 1776 until his death in 1804. 
In 1803 his son, Richard, was married to Sarah 
Callahan [q.v.|, a connection by marriage of the Peales. 
Peale noted in his diary, at Annapolis, Nov. 12, 1775, 
“Finished Mr. Harwood’s portrait.” It is entered also 
in his list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 
Companion piece of [370, 42]. 
1775. Canvas, 31 x 25. Half length. 
Dark reddish brown hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue coat 
with gilt buttons. Brown background. 


Henry F. duPont, Winterthur, Del. 


HARWOOD, MRS. THOMAS. 


370, 42. Margaret, daughter of William Strachan of 
“London Town,” Anne Arundel Co., Md., was born in 
1747, and married Thomas Harwood on Jan. 16, 1772. 
She survived her husband by nearly a score of years, 
her death occurring, Aug. 24, 1821. 

Painted before her marriage, the portrait of “M [iss] 
Peggy”. was entered in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work 
(see p. 20) and was afterward balanced by her hus- 
band’s likeness of 1775. It stands today as the most 
vivid and charming of Peale’s portraits of women, a 
personification of feminine grace and dignity. 

Companion piece of [369, 43]. 


c. 1771. Canvas, 31 x 24%. Half length. 

Dark brown hair, dressed with flowers, yellow, white and 
green. Dark blue-gray eyes. Yellow dress with white 
lace and pearls. Table top in foreground dull red. Back- 
ground very dark. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 
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HASKINS, MRS. JOSEPH. 

371, 236. Sarah, daughter of Mrs. John Barclay [q.v.], 
was born Aug. 1, 1771, and married, on Oct. 23, 1788, 
Joseph Haskins (1762-1826), cashier of the Easton 
branch of the Farmers’ Bank of Maryland. 

Her portrait was painted at the home of John Single- 
ton [q.v.], on the Eastern Shore, c.: Nov. 16-28, 1790, 
and, when completed, left at the Haskins home (D.). 
1790. Canvas, 35% x 26%. Half length. 

Brown hair. Blue eyes. Black cord at throat. Blue 
bodice with pearls and red jewel on sleeve. White skirt. 


Blue and gold sash. White fan in hand. Red sofa. Back- 
ground greenish brown. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


HAZELWOOD, JOHN. 
c. 1726-1800. (D.A.B.) 


372, 168. Pennsylvania and Maryland heroes, as was 
perhaps only natural, predominate in Peale’s “collection 
of great men.” And yet, even if his role in the Revolu- 
tion was a local and undecisive one, the competence and 
valor of John Hazelwood can never be gainsaid. An 
English mariner who had married and settled in Phila- 
delphia, commanding some of the city’s best merchant 
ships, he was employed at the outbreak of the war to 
strengthen her harbor defenses, preparing galleys, float- 
ing batteries and fire ships—the formidable flotilla of 
the Pennsylvania Navy over which, in 1777, he was 
appointed Commodore. His fleet met the test of battle 
in October of that year, when Lord Howe captured the 
city. The situation of the river defenses was rendered 
hopeless by the defeat of Washington’s army, and yet 
Hazelwood, to the surprise of friend and foe alike, re- 
fused to yield without a fight, drove back the British 
fleet at its first assault, destroying two ships of war, 
and succeeded at last in withdrawing the best of his 
motley squadron to a safe harbor far upstream. He was 
one of the port wardens in Philadelphia in 1785, when 
this portrait was probably painted. 


c. 1785. Canvas, 225g x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 

Gray hair. Brown eyes. Blue uniform with buff facings 
and waistcoat, brass or horn buttons marked with anchor. 
Background very dark, with cannon flashes at lower right 
and at lower left ships advancing against the rolling smoke 
and fire of Hazelwood’s defense. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


Naval officer. 


HEATH, MRS., AND SISTER. 


373, 374. Mrs. Heath was a sister of Charlotte Hall, 
the second wife of Col. Nathaniel Ramsay [qq.v.]. In 
a letter to his son, Rembrandt, May 8, 1805, Peale tells 
of making two watercolor drawings of Mrs. Heath and 
her sister, at “Carpoint,” the Ramsay’s Maryland estate. 


One of them Mrs. Ramsay was much pleased with, but 
the other was begun with a black lead pencil, and by im- 
portunity I covered it with colors. Hence you may judge 
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that it was not possible to make it otherwise than dismal, 
having the lead mixed with the colors. 


Unlocated. 
HERVEY, MISS. See Harvey, Miss. 


HESTON, MRS. JOHN. 


375. Mary, second child of Mordecai Moore and an 
elder sister of Peale’s third wife, was born at London 
Town, Anne Arundel Co., Md., Sept. 13, 1743. She 
married, first, Jonathan Dickinson, who died in 1775, 
and, second, John Heston. She died in March, 1818. 

Peale and his wife drove down to Maryland to visit 
the Hestons in Nov., 1806, and there he painted a por- 
trait of her sister for Hannah—‘a cheerful, pleasant, 
good-looking woman who made a handsome picture 
considering her age” (A.). Ina letter of Jan. 8, 1807, 
asking another of his Quaker in-laws, Mrs. Richard B. 
Jackson [g.v.], to pose, he described how he had made 
the request of Mrs. Heston and how she, Quaker-like, 
had demurred. 


I said, “You have a very good face. Your countenance 
pleases me.” Her reply was that I meant to compliment. 
I said not so, but I thought I might freely speak my senti- 
ments, since we were so nearly allied, and my painting her 
portrait would prove the truth of what I had said. In fact, 
laying aside the merit of the painting, the picture bespeaks 
her a sweet-tempered woman, and if it were shown to a 
— he would pronounce her a woman without 
guile. 


Unlocated. 


HEWES, JOSEPH. 
Statesman. Merchant. 1730-1779. (D.A.B.) 


376, 411. Peale’s miniature of Joseph Hewes is in- 
teresting both as one of the few of his many war minia- 
tures that have survived, and for the devotion and 
tragedy that distinguished its subject. Hewes was a 
Member of Congress from North Carolina from 1774 
to 1777, was elected again in 1779 and died in office 
soon after. As Chairman of the Marine Committee, he 
was the first executive head of the Navy. He was 
among the first to recognize the fighting qualities of 
John Paul Jones. Hewes is said to have worked regu- 
larly twelve hours a day, without interruption even for 
food or drink, caring nothing for his health, or even 
life. 

On March 26, 1776, he wrote home, 
My compliments to Miss Nelly—I am much indebted to 
her for her letter by the return express; tell her I cannot 
write; if she knew how much of my time was taken up on 
the public services and with how much pain I now write 
she would excuse me for not doing it; tell her I am getting 
my portrait drawn in miniature and as she may never have 
an opportunity of seeing the original again I shall send 
her the copy when it is finished. (The Magazine Antiques 
51: 385, 1947.) 

“Miss Nelly” was Helen Blair, a niece of Annie 
Isabella Johnston, to whom Hewes had been engaged, 
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and who had died a few days before their wedding. 
The miniature, set as a brooch in a circle of garnets, 
descended in the family of Helen Blair until its recent 
purchase by the Naval Academy Museum at Annapolis. 
Peale noted in his diary that he began the miniature 
March 18, 1776, worked on it through the two following 
days and received final payment on April 14. It is 
not, as are the best of Peale’s miniatures, a clear char- 
acterization. The painter has, of course, tried to omit 
the suffering and sense of impending tragedy which the 
face before him must have shown. For the tenderness 
and intimacy of the miniaturist’s art one must look 
through the picture, to what painter and subject are 
both concealing for the sake of the distant friend who 
will wear it on her bosom. 
1776. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Hair powdered white. Eyebrows dark gray. Magenta 
coat. Background green-gray. 


U. S. Naval Academy Museum, Annapolis. 


HEYL, WILLIAM. 


377. Peale, eager to return to professional painting, 
wrote to his son, Rembrandt, Feb. 23, 1819, that “Mr. 
Heyle, the partner of Wykoff,” had applied for a por- 
trait, but might, he feared, shy away from his price 
of $100. An agreement, however, was reached. Per- 
haps, as Mr. Heyl was proprietor of a drug and paint 
store at 35 High Street, some of the price was paid in 
materials. The picture was exhibited at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy in that year. 


Unlocated. 


HEYWARD, THOMAS. 
Soldier. Jurist. 1746-1809. (D.A.B.) 


378. It may be assumed that “Mr. Haywood of South 
Carolina,” whose miniature Peale began on June 3, 
1776, worked on the 5th and 10th and finished on the 
12th (D.), was Thomas ,Heyward, member of the 
Continental Congress from 1776 to 1778 and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. Heyward had been 
married, April 20, 1773, to Elizabeth Matthews, a 
sister of Gov. John Matthews of South Carolina—and 
for her, of course, the miniature would have been 
painted. Soon after his return, Heyward was wounded 
in active service with the militia of his state, and was 
taken prisoner at the fall of Charleston in 1780. 


Unlocated. 


HIESTER, JOSEPH. 
Soldier and statesman. 1752-1832. (D.A.B.) 


379, 344. Joseph Hiester defeated William Findley for 
the governorship of Pennsylvania in 1820. Peale had 
asked Findley in 1818 for a sitting that had never been 
given. He wished to have the governors of the state 
represented in his gallery, not without a hope of their 
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feeling favorably disposed toward the Museum as a 
public institution. 

Peale wrote to Hiester, then in Philadelphia, April 
17, 1821, asking him to pose, either in town or at Bel- 
field. 


1821. Canvas, 24x20. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair. Florid complexion. Dark coat. Background 
olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


HILL, HENRIETTA MARGARET. 
See Ogle, Mrs. Benjamin, 


HILL, MARY. See Gilliss, Mrs. Ezekiel. 
HINDMAN, JAMES. 


James, son of Jacob Hindman of Talbot Co., Md., 
was born June 20, 1741. He raised and commanded 
a company early in the Revolutionary War, becoming 
lieutenant-colonel in William Smallwood’s [q.v.] bat- 
talion of the Maryland Line. He was later Treasurer 
of the Eastern Shore. After the war, he established a 
business career at Baltimore. He died there, un- 
married, Feb. 18, 1830. 

It was at his Eastern Shore estate that Peale painted 
five miniatures of Col. Hindman, between Aug. and 
Dec., 1790—according to his diary note, “one original 
miniature and 4 copies of it, 28 guin., that is, 8 for the 
first and 5 for the copies. In full of Col. Hineman £63.” 
Many years later, in his Autobiography, he identifies his 
subject as “Mr. Hineman who then lived in the house 
that was formerly owned by Richard Bennett,” at Wye 
Island on the Eastern Shore. Of the five miniatures, 
given to friends and relations, two have survived. 


380. One has descended in the family of Mrs. Christo- 
pher Lowndes, of whom Peale had painted four canvases 
and three ivories shortly before. The subject was 
formerly believed to be Christopher Lowndes and the 
miniature a pendant to that of Mrs. Lowndes [g.v.], 
both being included with that identification and the 
erroneous date, 1775, in the miniature exhibition held by 
the Colonial Dames, Baltimore, Jan. 18-26, 1911. The 
new identification was made possible by the existence of 
an identical miniature of Col. Hindman (below). 

1790. Ivory, 1*%6 x 1%. 

Powdered hair, brown eyebrows. Blue eyes. Black coat. 


White waistcoat with fine red figuring. Background 
brown. 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd Lowndes, Cumberland, Md. 


381. The survival of one other of the five Hindman 
miniatures has made possible the reidentification of the 
above. 


Miss Marion P. Bond, Balt. 


382-384. Replicas of the above. 
Unlocated. 
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HOFFMAN, MRS. GEORGE. See Tilghman, Mar- 
garet Elizabeth. 


HOLLINGSHEAD, SARAH. See Knox, 
Mrs. Robert. 


HOLMES, JOHN. 


Lawyer and politician. 1773-1843. (D.A.B.) 


385. Coming to Washington in the winter of 1818— 
1819 to paint “distinguished characters” for his Museum 
gallery, Peale was introduced by his friend, Richard M. 
Johnson [g.v.], to Holmes, a Representative from 
Massachusetts. Holmes’ conversion from Federalism 
to Democracy in 1811 had been a spectacular affair and 
he had subsequently done much to keep New England 
in line in the War of 1812. It was for this loyalty to his 
country that Peale felt him worthy the honor he was 
according. 

His portrait was begun early in Dec., 1818, was 
nearly completed at a sitting on the 9th, and was finished 
on the 12th (D.). At the sale of the gallery in 1854 
it was bought by “Waterman.” 


Unlocated. 


HOOF, ANNE CATHERINE. 
Jonas. 


See Green, Mrs. 


HOPKINSON, FRANCIS. 


Author. Musician. Statesman. 1737-1791. 
(D.A.B.) 
386, 86. There were many reasons why Francis Hop- 


kinson should have been an cbject of interest and ad- 
miration to Peale. He was an amateur artist of ability, 
had met and perhaps taken some instruction from Ben- 
jamin West. It is the only one of their common in- 
terests in which superiority may be claimed for the 
limner. Peale, with a genuine taste and appreciation 
of music, lacked Hopkinson’s skill and comprehension. 
Peale loved poetry and fell into occasional fits of rhym- 
ing, but could never even approach the facility and 
charm with which Hopkinson turned his stanzas. As 
amateur inventors they were more nearly equal. Both 
were members of the American Philosophical Society, 
of which Hopkinson’s father had been a founder. But 
Hopkinson had been rooted in Philadelphia and all its 
institutions when Peale was still a newcomer. 

In politics, they were directly opposed, Hopkinson 
a conservative, Peale at one time leader of the radical 
party. Hopkinson’s political career led to an important 
judgeship, Peale’s brought him only poverty and woe. 
But for the political difference they might have been 
much more closely associated. One can see Peale try- 
ing, in his transparencies, to express by his art the same 
flamboyant style of commentary on current events that 
Hopkinson turned out in prose and verse. Once, in- 
deed, they joined their forces in a public affair, the 
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“Federal Procession” of 1788. Peale heartily approved 
the new constitution and for this brief period they were 
in agreement. 

There is evidence that Robert Edge Pine had been 
encouraged to settle in Philadelphia partly to break the 
monopoly which the radical Peale had held on the arts 
throughout the war. Pine carried from England a 
letter of introduction to Hopkinson, and Hopkinson’s 
portrait was.the first he painted after his arrival in 
1783. Hopkinson had engaged Peale to paint his wife 
in 1774, but had never himself sat to him. The Mu- 
seum portrait is a copy from that by Pine—by “C.W.P.” 
according to marked copies of the catalogue of 1854. It 
is not in the catalogue of 1813, and may have been 
added to the collection c. 1815-1820, as a compliment to 
the subject’s son, Joseph Hopkinson, whom Peale ad- 
mired even more than he had the father. The 1869 
catalogue of the Independence Hall paintings attributes 
it to C. E. Dubois (1847-1885). 


c. 1815-1820. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Face to the left, almost in profile, hand holding a quill pen. 
Gray hair. Brown eye. Black coat. Background light 
olive green with view of sky and clouds at right. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


HOPKINSON, MRS. FRANCIS. 


387, 86. Ann Borden’s courtship was a pretty one, 
inspiring adroit and dainty verses from her lover, 
Francis Hopkinson. 
On his little wings descending, 
Bring the god of soft delight: 
Hymen too with torch attending, 
Must our hands and hearts’ unite. 
Their marriage, on Sept. 1, 1768, received a notice in 
the Pennsylvania Chronicle which appears to have 
caught the poetic spirit of the whole affair: 
BORDENTOWN, September 3. 

On Thursday last FRANCIS HOPKINSON, Esq. of 
PHILADELPHIA, was joined in the Velvet Bands of 
HYMEN, to Miss NANCY BORDEN, of this Place, a 
Lady amiable both for her internal as well as external Ac- 
complishments, and in the Words of a celebrated Poet: 

Without all shining, and within all white ; 
Pure to the Sense, and pleasing to the Sight. 

And when a fashionable portrait painter arrived from 
Maryland, himself a poetic and romantic figure, Hop- 
kinson ordered the likeness of his “Delia” taken. Peale 
wrote from Annapolis, Aug. 26, 1774, “I will soon 
comply with my engagement of portraying Mrs. Hop- 
kinson.” Most of his time in this period, however, was 
passed in travelling through Maryland and Virginia, 
and it was not until two years later, after his permanent 
settlement in Philadelphia—Aug. 4, 1776—that the 
picture was finished (D.). John Adams remarked it 
when he visited Peale’s rooms on the 21st of that month. 

Mrs. Hopkinson had been born in 1746, the daughter 
of Col. Joseph Borden (1719-1791), the founder of 
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Bordentown, N. J., and a leader in colony and state 
affairs, business man, soldier and judge. She died 
Aug. 31, 1827. Her elder sister, Mary, was the first 
wife of Gov. Thomas McKean [q.v.]. 


Signed, lower left: “C. W. Peale/pinxt: 177[6?].” Canvas, 
30 X 25. Half-length. 
Hair powdered gray. Brown eyebrows. Gray eyes. A taf- 
feta dress, colors changing from gray-blue to light pink. 
A light gray scarf, edged with gold, descends from coiffuse 
to bosom. Scarf of purplish brown silk. Book bound in 
dark gray-green. Background dark olive-green. 
Hopkinson Collection, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Phila. 


HORN, MRS. CHRISTINE. 


388. <A portrait of Mrs. Christine Horn by Harriet C. 
Cany, second wife of Rembrandt Peale, carries an in- 
scription that it was copied from an original by Charles 
Willson Peale, painted in 1798 when the subject was 
fifty-eight years of age. 


Unlocated. 


HOWARD, CHARLES. See Howard, Samuel. 


HOWARD, JOHN EAGER. 
Soldier. 1752-1827. (D.A.B.) 


John Eager Howard, of “Belvedere,” Baltimore Co., 
Md., entered the Revolution as a captain of the Flying 
Camp, fought at White Plains, Germantown, Mon- 
mouth, Camden and at the Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781, led 
a decisive charge that gave him a medal, the thanks of 
Congress and made him a popular hero of the war. He 
then held the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was at 
Guilford Court House, Hobkirk’s Hill, and was 
wounded at Eutaw Springs in the fall of 1781. After 
the war, he was in Congress, 1787-1788, was Governor 
of Maryland, 1788-1791 and United States Senator, 
1796-1803. He was then a leading Federalist, living 
near Baltimore in patrician style. 


389, 124. Peale’s gallery portrait of Howard is first 
recorded in his list in the Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 
1784. He wears conspicuously the medal awarded 
him by Congress, March 9, 1781, showing his charge 
at the Cowpens, the British reeling before his onslaught 
and he snatching the olive branch from Victory, over- 
head—with the motto, “VIRTUTF ET JUSTITIA 
VALET.” The picture was probabiy painted in 1782, 
on the occasion of the young man’s appearance to re- 
ceive this honor, and at the time when Peale was erect- 
ing his first gallery building. 

1782. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. (Museum) 

Powdered hair. Blue uniform coat with red facings. 


Silver epaulettes and medal. Buff waistcoat. Background 
dark brown. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
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390. An early replica or copy of the above has 
descended in the family of the subject. The outlines are 
harder, and a few details do not follow the original. 
A copy from it in the Maryland Historical Society is 
inscribed, “Col. John Eager Howard, from Peales of 
1787 by M. Laty, 1846.” 

c. 1787. Canvas, 25 x 20. Bust. 

John Ridgely of Hampton, Towson, Md. (Desc.) 
391. As part of his bargain with the Corporation of 
Annapolis, to paint portraits of six governors in return 
for that of Lord Baltimore, Peale copied a portrait by 
his son, Rembrandt. “He painted a good one from it in 
two days” (A.). The work was finished, at Baltimore, 
Oct. 4, 1823. 

1823. Canvas, 29 x 24%. 
Three-quarters to right. 
coat. Buff waistcoat. 


Bust. 
White hair. Gray eyes. 
Background dark brown. 


The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 


Black 


HOWARD, MRS. JOHN EAGER, AND SON. 


392, 223. Peggy Oswald Chew, born at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 17, 1760, was a daughter of Benjamin Chew 
(1722-1810), Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and his 
second wife, Elizabeth Oswald. In 1778 she appeared 
as the lady of Major John André at the famous Meschi- 
anza. On May 18, 1787, she was married to Col. 
Howard. She died at Baltimore, May 29, 1824. 

Her son, John Eager Howard, Jr., was born at 
“Belvedere,” Baltimore Co., June 25, 1788. He died 
at Mercersburg, Penna., Oct. 10, 1822. 

At Annapolis, in Feb. or March, 1789, Peale listed 
among current work, “the Govr’s. Lady and Child in 
head size, for which I offered to paint them for 12 
guineas” (D.). He notes also receipt of the money. 
The painting was long attributed to Robert Edge Pine. 
1789. Canvas, 26 X 20. Bust. 

Mrs. Howard: Medium brown slightly powdered hair. 
Brown eyes. Gray velvet dress touched with blue at the 
shoulder. The child: Light reddish brown hair. Brown 
eyes and pink cheeks. White dress and blue sash. Back- 
ground greenish gray. 

Miss Julia McHenry Howard, Balt. (Desc.) 


HOWARD, SAMUEL. 


393, 444. At Annapolis, in Feb. or March, 1789, “Mr. 
Samuel Howard sat for a head,” paying, as half price, 
three and one half guineas (D.). This would seem, 
yet quite inconclusively, to indicate one of Peale’s “head 
size” portraits, 24 x 20. The work was probably a 
miniature traditionally identified as that of Charles 
Howard, a brother of Samuel. A late inscription on 
the back of its setting reads, “Charles Howard—about 
1770, brother of Catharine Howard, wife of Randolph 
Brandt Latimer, grandmother of Emilie Howard Lati- 
mer, great grandmother of Alice Ball Rowland, great 
great grandmother of Elizabeth Rowland Davis.” 
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Catharine Howard (d. 1820) married, as her second 
husband, Randolph Brandt Latimer, in 1790. The 
costume of her brother in the miniature, while not in the 
full fashion of 1789, is later than that of the traditional 
date, 1770. 


1789. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair with bluish queue ribbon. Brown eyes. 
Dark green-blue coat. Scarlet waistcoat trimmed with 
gold braid. Background dark blue. 


Mrs. Boudinot S. L. Davis, Balt. (Desc.) 


HOWELL, JOSEPH, Jr. 


394, 191. Joseph, son of Joseph anid Hannah Hudson 
Howell, brother of Arthur Howell, a_ well-known 
preacher of the Society of Friends, was born June 30, 
1750. Like so many other young Quakers, he was 
caught in the fervor of the new nation’s rise, enlisted in 
her cause and, in the summer of 1776, marched to the 
defense of New York, a captain in Atlee’s battalion, 
Wayne’s brigade, Pennsylvania Line. There, as the 
lines drew closer, he found himself face to face with 
God in a manner strange to the quiet Quaker mysticism, 
yet wrote of it to his father with the simple, heartfelt 
directness of Quaker speech and thought. His letter of 
Aug. 14, 1776, is preserved with the portrait. An at- 
tack was expected the next day. 


They intend it tomorrow and God the Supreme Being 
only knows whether I shall ever see those who are near and 
dear to me again. If it should be the case don’t grieve 
after me as I am satisfied in my own mind that the cause I 
am engaged in is a righteous one. If this should be the 
last letter which I hope it will not that thee may receive 
from me, it is my will that all I have in this world be equally 
divided between my four sisters, Fliza, Sally, Becky and my 
dear precious little one, Sidney, and I desire thee in my 
name and person to give her and the rest a kiss for me. 
The point grows serious, therefore may the Almighty the 
Supreme Being grant that my parents, my brothers and 
sisters may enjoy health, peace and prosperity, is the 
sincere wish and prayer of a dutiful son and brother. 

The “little one, Sidney,” was afterward to become 
Mrs. James Hutchinson, wife of the Peale family 
physician [qq.v.]. 

Capt. Howell was wounded and taken prisoner at the 
Battle of Long Island, Aug. 26, 1776, and was for a time 
in the Jersey prison ship. After his exchange, broken 
in health, he served as paymaster under Col. Walter 
Stewart [q.v.], then as an auditor of accounts in the 
War Department, and, under the new Constitution of 
1789, was appointed Paymaster-general of the army by 
Washington, with the rank of major. He was secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati, 
1791-1793. He was twice married, first to Rebecca 
Betterton, second to Hannah Kenwood. He died Aug. 
8, 1798. 

Howell’s portrait is a veteran’s memorial, with all his 
military honors shown, his rank, the “Eagle” of the 
Cincinnati, and the deep scars on cheek and chin. The 
uniform, with its high coat collar, is of a later cut than 
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that worn during the war. As he wears the single 
epaulette of a captain, the portrait must therefore have 
been painted shortly before his promotion by Washing- 
ton in 1789. The picture is in the style of meticulous, 
linear exactitude characteristic of both Charles Willson 
and James Peale after the war. A Peale letter sug- 
gests, if no more, that James may have been the artist, 
though he was then specializing in miniatures. Be- 
tween Nov. 1 and Dec. 9, 1787, C. W. Peale wrote to 
Joseph Howell, at New York, on a business matter con- 
nected with payment for his Carmichael Washington 
[906], adding: “James desires his best respects to you. 
Poor fellow! At least he is getting into some tolerable 
business which I hope will continue.” 


c. 1787. Canvas, 23 x 19%. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Dark brown eyes. Very dark blue uni- 
form coat with red facings and brass buttons. Pale buff 
waistcoat. Background olive green, shading to pale tint 
at lower right. 


Henry W. Howell, Jr.,. New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 


HOWELL, SIDNEY EVANS. 
Mrs. James. 


See Hutchinson, 


HUGHES, MR. 


395. <A portrait of “Mr. Hughes,” neighbor and friend 
of Col. Nathaniel Ramsay of “Carpoint,” Cecil Co., 
Md., was finished, with that of Susannah Caldwell 
[qq-v.], April 5, 1791. The subject may have been 
Samuel Hughes, an incorporator of the Susquehanna 
Canal Co. 


Unlocated. 


HUGHES, CHRISTOPHER. 


396, 226. Christopher Hughes, merchant and silver- 
smith, was born in Ireland in 1744 and died at Balti- 
more eighty years later. 

Peale noted in his diary, Baltimore, Oct. 7, 1788, 
“Heavy rain the whole day. I breakfasted: with Mr. 
Hughes, who wanted me to paint his family and take 
wine and run in payment, which I have to consider 
on.” It was hardly an attractive proposition for the 
painter whose habits were temperate and cellar lightly 
stocked. The matter rested until Peale’s return to the 
city, with Raphaelle, in December. A cash price of 
£12.16.0 was then agreed up~n, for two portraits, while 
Mrs. Hughes’ little daughter was to be added to her 
piece in compensation for board and lodging while the 
work was being done. 

Peale was working on Mr. Hughes’ portrait on Jan. 
1, 1789, and Mrs. Hughes had her final sitting the next 
day. He worked on Mr. Hughes’ “drapery” on the 
3rd, and finished the picture on the 4th. Both were 
retouched on the 11th (D.). Peale provided the frames, 
which are almost certainly the work of James Peale. 

Companion piece of [397, 225]. 
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Signed, left, on balustrade: “C. WPeale paint:d 1789.” 
Canvas, 36 X 27%. Half length. 

Powdered hair. Brown eyebrows. Gray eyes. Light 

green suit. Calf-bound book with red label and gilt let- 

tering, “YOUNG’S/NIGHT/THOUGHTS.” Mahogany 

chair. Background, at left view of Baltimore wharves with 

white and yellow ship, at right dull red curtain. 


Alexander Gordon, Balt. (Desc.) 


HUGHES, MRS. CHRISTOPHER. 


397, 225. Peggy Sanderson was born in 1760, in Ire- 
land, as was her husband. They were married Jan. 6, 
1779. After a year’s widowhood she died at their 
Baltimore home, Aug. 4, 1825. One of her daughters, 
younger than the child in the picture, married Col. 
George Armistead, hero of the defense of Baltimore, 
and the portraits have descended in the family through 
this line. 

The portrait is one of Peale’s cleverest compositions 
—the mother holding her child, the child holding her 
doll—the mother’s face pleasantly serene, the child’s 
more earnest, the doll’s all primness and intensity—the 
three figures playing delightfully one upon another and 
the arrangement of parallel arms deftly carrying out the 
idea. Mr. Hughes’ picture balances this one in its con- 
struction on horizontal lines, the arms, balustrade and 
harbor view. The coloring of both is pale, harmonious 
and soft. 


Companion piece of [396, 226]. 


1789. Canvas, 36 X 27%. Half length. 

Mrs. Hughes: Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Pearl- 
white material on head, bosom and sleeves. Robin’s egg 
blue dress. The child: Yellow hair. Gray eyes. Dress of 
changeable pearl to pink taffeta. Gold beads. Gray-blue 
sash. The doll: Brown hair. Black eyes. Dress of white 
muslin over bright pink. Mahogany chair. Background 
olive green. 


Alexander Gordon, Balt. (Desc.) 


HUMBOLDT, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEX- 
ANDER, BARON VON. 


Traveller. Naturalist. 1769-1859. 


(E.B.) 


398. Baron Humboldt, at the end of a tour of South 
America in the company of Aimé Bonpland, the bot- 
anist, paid a brief visit to the United States. He met 
with the Philosophical Society, by whom he was after- 
wards elected to membership. He made an excursion 
to Washington with Peale, who introduced him to 
President Jefferson. (C.W.P. 2: 182-188.) Peale’s 
characterization reflects the enthusiasm which the Baron 
aroused wherever he passed. 


Diplomat. 


I have been richly rewarded for the trouble and expense 
of a journey by the agreeable conversation of Baron Hum- 
boldt, who is without exception the most extraordinary 
traveller I ever met with. He is the fountain of knowledge 
which flows in copious streams—to drop this metaphor and 
take another, he is a great luminary diffusing light on every 
branch of science. I say diffusing because he is so com- 
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municative of his knowledge which he has treasured up by 
his travels of upwards of 19 years. His company is 
courted by the learned wherever he goes. (To John De- 
Peyster, June 27, 1804.) 

On their return to Philadelphia, Peale was determined 
to have the Baron’s portrait for his Museum. His 
brush had long been idle, however, and Rembrandt, who 
had kept the Museum gallery alive, was absent with 
Raphaelle at Baltimore. The Baron had found a ves- 
sel leaving shortly for Bordeaux, an opportunity too 
good to miss. Peale therefore borrowed canvas and 
paints from his brother, hurriedly arranged a painting 
room and began the picture himself on June 24, finishing 
it on the morning of the 27th (1bid.). 


1 told the Baron that I had not painted for 6 years past 
and probably I should make a daub of it, yet it should be a 
likeness, and to my surprise it was a better painting than 
any I had painted for the Museum before. 


It is a pleasant portrait, and one may be confident 
that Peale’s promise of a likeness was faithfully carried 
out. Yet it meant infinitely more to the painter than to 
anyone else. It proved that at 63 he could paint as 
good a portrait as at 50—that the faculties of a man who 
lived rationally could both mellow and strengthen with 
advancing years. He was young still. Others would 
follow and be revitalized by his example. In a news- 
paper notice of the painting he is quoted further, in 
answer to a question as to how this latest work can 
have more natural coloring than any of the later ones. 
“Sir,” the painter replies, “I am a water drinker, and 
do not live so fast as to wear out my faculties.” (Poul- 
son's Aug. 13, 1804. C.W.P.2: 188.) 

A few years later, Rembrafidt Peale brought the 
Museum a second portrait of Humboldt, painted at 
Paris, a likeness whose vivid strength is an excellent 
contrast to the soft amiability that his father imparted 
to almost every countenance. 


1804. Canvas, 23% x 19. Bust. (Museum) 

Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Dark green coat. Pearl 
waistcoat spotted with black. Background dark olive 
green. 


College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
HUNTER, JANE. See Ewing, Mrs. Maskell. 


HUNTINGTON, SAMUEL. 
Lawyer. Statesman. 1731-1796. (D.A.B.) 


399, 147. It was as President of the Continental Con- 
gress that Peale included Samuel Huntington in his 
portrait gallery of distinguished men. Huntington, a 
self-educated lawyer of Windham, Conn., had been 
active in colony affairs since 1765 and a Member of 
Congress since 1775. He held the presidency from 
1779 until 1781, when ill health obliged him to leave 
Philadelphia. He rejoined Congress July 29, 1783, for 
one final year, after which he returned to Connecticut. 
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The portrait is in Peale’s list of his gallery, Freeman’s 
Journal, Oct. 12, 1784. It may be dated in the late 
summer or fall of 1783. 


1783. Canvas, 22% x18. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray hair. Gray eyes. Dark gray coat and waistcoat. 
Background dark olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


HUTCHINS, R. 
400. A miniature of “R. Hutchings” is included in 
Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 


Unlocated. 


HUTCHINSON, JAMES. 


Physician. 1752-1793. (D.A.B.) 


401. Dr. Hutchinson returned from medical studies 
abroad as the bearer of important dispatches from 
Benjamin Franklin, and Peale painted his miniature 
soon after, at Valley Forge, finishing it in May, 1778 
(D.). He then settled in Philadelphia where, in ad- 
dition to building up a large private practice, he was 
Surgeon-general of the state, a trustee of the newly- 
incorporated University of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, a fellow and in- 
corporator of the College of Physicians. He was also 
a supporter in politics of Peale’s “Whig Society,” and 
the Peale family physician. He died while caring for 
the sick in the yellow fever epidemic of 1793. 

An old photograph of Peale’s miniature is preserved 
in the library of the College of Physicians, at Philadel- 
phia. G. P. A. Healy (1813-1894) painted a canvas 
from it, an engraving of which, by Samuel Sartain, ap- 
pears in Simpson, Eminent Philadelphians, 592. A 
portrait from the miniature is in the library of the 
Medical School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Unlocated. 


HUTCHINSON, MRS. JAMES. 


402. On Nov. 7, 1788, Peale returned from a two- 
months stay at Baltimore—‘found my family well, ex- 
cept Mrs. Peale, who was in the second week of laying- 
in and troubled with a pain in her side.” The next few 
days were occupied mostly with paying debts accumu- 
lated during his absence, including the account of Mrs. 
Cochran, Mrs. Peale’s nurse. On the 10th, he “began 
a miniature of Mrs. Hutchingson,” had a second sitting 
on the following day, worked on it also on the 12th and 
13th, and on the 14th finished “drapery and background 
of Mrs. Hutchingson miniature” (D.). 

It may be safely assumed that “Mrs. Hutchingson” 
was the wife of Peale’s friend and family physician, and 
the miniature painted in return for his attendance on the 
invalid. The assumption is strengthened by the fact 
that the painter had publicly retired from miniature 
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work two years before, in James Peale’s favor. After 
that time he painted a few miniatures professionally in 
New York and Maryland, but never in Philadelphia, 
in competition with his brother. 

Dr. Hutchinson had married in 1786 his second wife, 
Sidney Evans Howell. She was a daughter of Joseph 
Howell, Sr., and his second wife, Sidney Evans, and 
was also, therefore, a half-sister of Major Joseph 
Howell |g.v.|, the young officer who, from the battle 
lines before New York, so touchingly sent his kiss and 
love to “the precious little one, Sidney.” 


Unlocated. 


HUTTON, JOHN STRANGEWAYS. 


403. Born at New York in 1684, Hutton spent some 
thirty years of his early manhood as a mariner, during 
which time he engaged in sea fights on the Spanish 
Main, met the notorious pirate Blackbeard, and even 
joined in a scouting expedition inland against the 
Indians. He then settled in Philadelphia where he 
established himself as a silversmith, “one of the best 
workmen,” by Peale’s estimate, ‘‘at hollow work in that 
line of business.” His first wife, by whom he had had 
eight children, had been Catharine Cheeseman, of New 
York. In 1735 he married Ann Vanlear of Phila- 
delphia. She died Nov. 14, 1788, aged seventy-two, 
after adding seventeen to his family. At his death, Dec. 
20, 1792, aged one hundred and eight, he had 132 
descendants, 87 of them living. He was borne to his 
grave by his fellow craftsmen, the silversmiths of the 
city. 

Peale, whose imagination followed eagerly all as- 
pects of scientific investigation that seemed to lead to- 
ward startling and revolutionary conclusions, seems 
here to have begun his study of longevity, and to have 
found in Hutton’s vigorous outdoor life the foundation 
for those “rules of health” to which he gave so much 
thought in his latter years. 

His account of Hutton’s life, dated Sept. 3, 1792, was 
reprinted from the American Museum of that year in 
Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania 2:62. The portrait 
must have been painted at approximately the same time, 
since Hutton died soon after. There is a small woodcut 
reproduction of it in Watson, John F., Annals of Phila- 
delphia ...,1: 527, Phila., 1891. The portrait, in 
half length, shows him slouching comfortably in an old- 
fashioned chair, cane on arm and a clay pipe in his hand 
—toothless, long-nosed, a sort of turban on his head, 
from which the long white hair hangs down. The 
woodcut appears in earlier ‘editions of Watson, and must 
have been made before the sale of the gallery in 1854, 
when the portrait was bought by R. Clark, or Clarke. 


Unlocated. 


INGERSOLL, CHARLES JARED. 
[Joseph Reed ? | 


See Ingersoll, 
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INGERSOLL, JARED. 
Lawyer. 1749-1822. (D.A.B.) 


404, 338. Peale, as an agent of the state, had taken 
the parole of Judge Ingersoll’s father, a loyalist, in 1777. 
The son returned from his study of the law in England 
with an opposite point of view. He settled in Phila- 
delphia, where in 1781 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Col. Charles Pettit [g.v.]. He had behind him a 
long and distinguished record of professional and public 
service when Peale employed him in 1817 to plead his 
case for further expansion of the Museum in the State 
House buildings, and again, three years later, to obtain 
an annulment of Franklin Peale’s unhappy marriage. 
This latter service induced Peale to paint as a token of 
gratitude two portraits, one of Ingersoll, the other 
either a replica for, or a portrait of, Ingersoll’s son who 
had done most of the work on the case. 

He mentions the first picture in a letter to Rem- 
brandt, Feb. 10, 1820. “I have painted a portrait of 
Mr. Jared Ingersoll.” On the 21st he wrote to Titian, 
blandly admitting that the picture was praised “by all 
that have seen it, yet it has not my finishing touches.” 
And on the next day, to Angelica, that it “is spoken of 
in the highest terms of admiration. I told Mr. Ingersoll 
that I would give him [such] a picture that his children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren shail bless the 
painter. This must sound like enthusiasm.” On July 
4 he wrote to Raphaelle that he had but one picture at 
the Pennsylvania Academy that year, “my portrait of 
Mr. Ingersoll the elder.” 

1820. Canvas, 28% xk 23%. Half length. 

White hair. Blue eyes. Olive green coat. Black waist- 
coat. Brown queue ribbon. Background deep green with 
red curtain at right. 


Miss Anna Warren Ingersoll, Penllyn, Penna. (Desc.) 


INGERSOLL, [JOSEPH REED ? 
405. In writing to Rembrandt, April 20, 1820, on his 
portrait of Jared Ingersoll, described above, Peale added 
that he wished “to give another portrait to his son who 
had conducted the suit for his father.” 

Peale’s references to all at least suggest that this was 
a life portrait of the son, rather than a replica of that of 
the father. To gona Jan. 14, 1821, he wrote, “I 
retouched three »f my portraits—the two Mr. Inger- 
solls and Mr. Burd [91]. All of them I made more 
pleasing pictures—the coloring not so hard.” 

The son may have been the prominent lawyer, author 
and statesman, Charles Jared Ingersoll. But it is more 
probable that the younger son, Joseph Reed Ingersoll, 
assisted in Peale’s case. 





Unlocated. 


INGLIS, JOHN. 


406, 17. On one of his early visits to Philadelphia, 
Peale was commissioned by its subscribers to paint a 
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full-length of John Inglis for the city’s dancing as- 
sembly. The assembly, representing Philadelphia’s 
most exclusive social group and social affair, was domi- 
nated by the well-to-do Church of England people, of 
whom Inglis was one. He had been an original sub- 
scriber to it at its founding in 1749, a subscriber, too, 
in that same year, to Franklin’s projected academy, now 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The picture, which hung originally in the assembly 
room at the City Tavern, shows a middle-aged man in 
party dress and party spirit, standing against the pan- 
elled ballroom wall—a vivid, enlivening likeness of a 
man who for some twenty years had been a leader in 
this annual event. An earlier generation of the family 
which now owns the picture found it in their attic, the 
legs chewed away by rats. It was then cut down to 
fit an oval, Victorian frame. 

c. 1770. Canvas, 29% x 24%, cut from full length to oval 
half length. 

White wig. Gray-blue eyes. Dark red brocade coat and 

waistcoat. Black hat under left arm. Wide black ribbon 

around neck, ends tucked into shirt ruff: Background, 

white panelling in olive-green shadow, red curtain at right. 


Mrs. James S. Drinker, Jenkintown, Penna. 


INNIS, MRS. 


407. A typical and very lovely example of Peale’s 
early work in miniature has been identified only as a 
Virginia lady, Mrs. Innis. It is set in a very plain 
gold case, a pendant with broach pin added. 

c. 1773. Ivory, 14.61%. Bust. 

Black hair knotted on top with strands of pearls, the long 
lock reaching to her left shoulder interwoven with pearls. 
Dark eyes. Black band around throat. Flowers at bosom. 
Pearl-colored dress with pale lilac shawl. Background 
bluish, darker at upper part, the bluish tint carried into 
the shadows of the whole picture. 


Miss Agnes R. Page, Boyce, Va. 


JACKSON, ANDREW. 
Soldier. President. 1767-1845. (D.A.B.) 


408, 328. Peale reveals a characteristic naiveté in his 
intense admiration for General Jackson. It was enough 
for him that Jackson was head of the Democratic Party, 
founded by Jefferson and defending the common man. 
He always hated contentious and quarrelsome people, 
and as the years advanced his dearest ideal came to be 
the peaceful settlement of all disputes, public or private. 
Yet he was able to ignore Jackson’s wholly warlike 
record, and was so wholly innocent of the General’s 
prowess on the field of honor as to venture some deroga- 
tory remarks, during the painting of this portrait, on 
the character of the duellist. 

It was the last in a series of portraits of “influential 
characters” painted for the Museum during Peale’s so- 
journ in Washington in the winter of 1818-1819. He 
had almost given up all hope of obtaining it when the 
General made a dramatic entrance into the city on Jan. 
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22, just as Congress was entering into an investigation 
of his conduct of the Seminole War. Col. Richard 
Mentor Johnson [g.v.] obtained Jackson’s consent to 
pose. ‘The sittings were held before breakfast, Jan. 27, 
28, and 29, with a number of Jackson’s friends in at- 
tendance, and Anna Claypoole Peale painting a mini- 
ature at the same time. 


1819. Canvas, 29 x 23%. Half length. (Museum) 
Iron-gray hair, blue eyes and slightly florid complexion. 
Uniform blue with black collar and stock, gilt buttons, 
buckle and braid, gilt epaulettes with silver stars. Back- 
ground blue sky at upper left, almost obscured by clouds 
of red-tinted battle smoke. 


Library, Grand Lodge, F. & A. M. of Penna, Phila. 


JACKSON, PRISCILLA HILL. See Moore, Mrs. 
Henry. 


JACKSON, MRS. RICHARD B. 


409. Deborah, sixth child of Mordecai Moore and an 
elder sister of Peale’s third wife, was born at Newtown, 
Chester Co., Penna., July 1, 1751. She was the wife 
of Richard Blackburn Jackson when Peale wrote to 
her, Jan. 8, 1807, urging her to come to Philadelphia 
to have her portrait painted, and picturing how well 
her sister, Mrs. John Heston [q.v.], had come through 
the operation. 

Her portrait, in encaustic, was begun Oct. 7, 1811 


(D.). 


Unlocated. 


JACOBS, MRS. THOMAS H. 


410. Eleanor, daughter of Rembrandt Peale, was born 
July 10, 1805, and died July 1, 1877. She married, 
Oct. 22, 1825, Thomas H. Jacobs of Philadelphia. 

The painter wrote to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Rubens Peale, April 18, 1824, 


I have begun a portrait of Eleanor, Rembrandt’s daugh- 
ter. She sits tomorrow for the drapery, the action looking 
at a miniature picture. She must be pleased with the pic- 
ture but no one will know whether it is of a gentleman or 
a lady, as the back of the case is represented. 


The painting was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy in that year. 


Unlocated. 


JAMES. 


411. On his wedding trip with his second wife, south- 
ward into Somerset Co., Md., in the late summer of 
1791, Peale found the country a poor one for a travel- 
ling limner, and the lowland fevers troubled them both. 
As ample compensation for these disappointments came 
the discovery of James, “the white Negro.” James, a 
mulatto of about fifty years of age, represents now one 
of the earliest recorded cases of vitiligo, the disease 
having changed his color completely from brown to 
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white. “His hair was very short and curled much, 
but not quite like wool as in the common Negro. He 
had several spots of perfectly white hair on his head, 
and one spot of white hair on his chin, which gave him 
an odd appearance” (A.). James’ master obligingly 
sent his slave to the painter, who, on Aug. 15, 1791, 
made his written and pictorial record of the case. (See 
(991, 246].) 

Peale hurried home to place the portrait in his Mu- 
seum and to publish accounts of the case in the Na- 
tional Gazette, Oct. 31, 1791, and in the Universal Asy- 
lum and Columbian Magazine for December. He had 
reported it to the American Philosophical Society on 
Oct. 7, and the Transactions, which had recorded a 
similar but less complete case in 1786, published a de- 
scription of James in 1792, 4: 292. 


Unlocated. 


JAY, JOHN. 
Statesman. Jurist. Diplomat. 1745-1829. (D.A.B.) 


412. It was as one of the Presidents of Congress that 
Jay’s portrait was included in Peale’s “collection of 
great men.” Personally, artist and subject had little 
in common, save the tie of Huguenot blood. Jay’s was 
one oi the great legal minds of the day, and to intel- 
lectual vigor he added a moral perfection of principles, 
a righteousness of which he believed “the multitude” 
forever incapable. He represented throughout his life 
the conservatism of the most substantial merchant class 
—politics opposite to Peale’s. 

Jay was elected President of the Continental Con- 
gress, Dec. 10, 1778. On Sept. 27, 1779, he left on a 
diplomatic mission to Spain, and went thence to France 
where he took part in the peace negotiations that closed 
the war. He returned to America in July, 1784, hon- 
ored everywhere for his part in the happy outcome of 
the long conflict. None welcomed the peace more 
wholeheartedly than the painter, nor honored the maker 
of the treaty more. There was no hint now of the bitter 
hostility that the “Jay’s Treaty” of ten years later was 
to arouse. 

The portrait is in Peale’s list, Freeman’s Journal, 
Oct., 1784, and must have been painted soon after Jay’s 
return from Europe in July, although place and exact 
date would be difficult to determine. There is no rec- 
ord of the painting’s history since the sale of the Mu- 
seum gallery in 1854. The Maryland Historical So- 
ciety owns what appears to be a copy by Rembrandt 
Peale for his Baltimore museum. 


Unlocated. 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS. 
Savant and statesman. 1743-1826. (D.A.B.) 


413. “I have a great desire to exert my abilities in this 
portrait,” Peale wrote in arranging a sitting with the 
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Secretary of State. His two notes on the subject are 
undated, but their position in his letter book places them 
in Dec., 1791. The portrait was for his Museum gal- 
lery, and it represents the emergence of Jefferson as 
the political and intellectual leader to whom Peale, with 
so many others, looked for inspiration and direction 
through subsequent years. As Jefferson, however, was 
not yet even a presidential possibility, the picture was 
in the small gallery size, 24 x 20. It showed the body 
to the front, head to the left, the face alert, the red hair 
brushed carelessly back. 

It is first listed in the gallery catalogue of 1795. 
Technical examination has shown that the portrait, 
sold with the gallery in 1854 and now in the Independ- 
ence Hall collection, is not Peale’s original (Kimball, 
Fiske, “The Life Portraits of Jefferson and their Rep- 
licas,” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 88: 497-534, 1944). 


Unlocated. 


JENINGS, EDMOND, Jr. 


414. Edmond Jenings (1731-1819), Virginia-born, 
spent most of his life in London, diverted from a law 
practice by his sympathy for the rebellious colonies and 
his independent fortune. A portrait of him, attributed 
to Peale, was sold in London in recent years and may 
be the same as that now at the Virginia “A! So- 
ciety, which formerly bore a Peale attribution. 

One of Peale’s “Memorandums for England,” written 
before sailing in 1766, reminded him “To beg the favor 
of taking Mr. Jenning’s picture in miniature 
or as a large piece [italicized words crossed out] to 
hang up and to be complimented to Mr. Bordley” (see 
(60]). Just after his arrival, Peale wrote to John 
Beale Bordley, telling of his kind reception by Edmond 
Jenings, and adding, “I have not yet acquainted Mr. 
Jenings that I want his picture but shall after I have 
copied those pieces above mentioned and got some 
improvement.” 


Unlocated. 


JENINGS, MRS. EDMUND, Sr. 


415, 37. Ina letter of June 6, 1772, to Edmond Jen- 
ings, Jr. [q.v.], Peale tells of sending to his friend in 
England a copy of his portrait of his mother. She had 
been Ariana Vanderheyden, who had married, as her 
third husband, Gov. Edmund Jenings of Virginia. She 
had died in England in April, 1741, her husband return- 
ing to Annapolis, where he had died in 1756. The por- 
trait Peale copied was probably in the possession of the 
family of her second husband, Thomas Bordley, father 
of Peale’s intimate friend, John Beale Bordley [q.v.]. 
Peale’s painting shows his attempt to soften the rather 
stiff, conventional pose of the earlier painter’s work. 
It was purchased by its present owner in London in 
1929. 
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1772. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. 
Black hair dressed with pearls and gray and yellow scarf. 
White dress. Background olive-brown. Brown spandrels. 


Preston Davie, New York, N. Y. 


JENINGS, THOMAS. 

Thomas Jenings was born c. 1736, a son of Edward 
Jenings, attorney-general of Maryland. He was a 
cousin of the Duchess of Marlborough, and spent some 
of his childhood at “Blenheim.” In 1768 he appears 
as a member of the provincial assembly from Frederick 
Co. He served later in other public offices, including 
that of attorney-general, which had been held by his 
father. His professional reputation reached its height 
after the war, when he was regarded as one of the fore- 
most lawyers of the state. His daughter, Anne, mar- 
ried Nicholas Carroll [q.v.]. He died on Dec. 10, 
1796. 


416, 29. The portrait, begun or commissioned in 1771, 

seems, like the Johnson Family [423, 44] and other 

early pictures, to have been in the painting-room a long 

time. On Nov. 1, 1775, when clearing out his studio 

preparatory to leaving Annapolis, Peale noted “Mr. 

Jenning’s portrait sent home” (D.). 

Signed, lower left: “C. Peale pinxt. 1771.” Canvas, 30 
x 25. Half length. 

Dark hair and eyes. Black coat. Calf-bound folios at left, 

“[CJOKE/ON/[LIT]TLETON” and “SIDNEY /ON / 

GOVERNMENT.” Book under hand, “DOCTOR/AND/ 

STUDENT.” Background dark. 

Mrs. William Bayne, Westwood, Mass. (Desc.) 


417. Peale wrote to Thomas Jenings, at Annapolis, 
March 11, 1781, denying that he owed the lawyer 
money. “I have some intimations that I painted a 
miniature for you.” There is no evidence that Jenings 
himself was the subject of the miniature. 


Unlocated. 
JENNINGS. See Jenings. 
JENNINGS, ANN. See Johnson, Thomas, Family. 


JESSUP, AUGUSTUS EDWARD. 
418. Of the five members of Major Long’s exploring 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains whose portraits 
Peale painted for his Museum gallery in March, 1819, 
Jessup is the most obscure. He ranked as Geologist 
in the scientific corps, but returned before the expedi- 
tion had completed its work. He is described in the 
catalogue of 1854 as “Lieutenant Jessup, United States 
Army,” but is not mentioned in Heitman’s Historical 
Register. He continued in his avocation, and appears 
as an occasional correspondent of other students and 
collectors. 

The portrait, with those of Long [492, 332], Baldwin 
[16, 324], Say [773, 334], and Titian Peale [679, 
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333], was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy in 
1819. In 1854 it was purchased by “Mrs. Moore.” 


Unlocated. 


JOHNS, KENSEY. 
Jurist. 1759-1848. (D.A.B.) 


419. Among his final preparations for removal from 
Annapolis to Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1775, Peale left vari- 
ous portraits including that of “Mr. Kinsey Johns” 
with his brother, St. George, to be called for by their 
owners (D.). This must have been a youthful like- 
ness of the future Chief Justice and Chancellor of Dela- 
ware, who was at about this time a law student with 
Samuel Chase [q.v.]. The boy was a son of Capt. 
Kensey Johns (1715-1763), of nearby West River, 
who had been High Sheriff of Anne Arundel Co. and 
who married Susannah, daughter of Richard and Mary 
Paca Galloway. 

Unlocated. 


JOHNSON, ANN JENNINGS. See Johnson, 
Thomas, Family. 


JOHNSON, GEORGE. See Johnson, John, and 
Brother. 


JOHNSON, JOHN, AND BROTHER. 


420, 70. John Johnson was born Sept. 12, 1770, the 
son of Robert Johnson, an innkeeper of Annapolis. 
From 1806 to 1811 he was Attorney-general of Mary- 
land, from 1811 to 1821 a judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and from 1821 until his death in 1824 Chancellor 
of the state. 

He is the younger of two children in a portrait 
painted about 1774. The elder is either Robert John- 
son (1766—?) or George Johnson (1768-1841). The 
painting is attributed to Peale on the basis of style alone. 
Style, costume and accessories closely match the portrait 
of Richard Tilghman V [872, 69] as a child. 


c. 1774. Canvas, 50 x 46. Full length. 

Elder child: Brown hair. Deep crimson suit. Black 
shoes. John: Brown hair. Russet red suit with gold tas- 
sels. Red shoes. Landscape background with sunrise sky 
at left. Left foreground, black hat and red handkerchief 
with diamond pattern in white. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


JOHNSON, REBECCA. See Johnson, Thomas, 
Family. 


JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR. 
Lawyer and politician. 1780-1850. (D.A.B.) 


421. It was Burgess Allison, the scientifically-minded 
. clergyman and engineer of the Revolution’s “Battle of 
the Kegs,” who advised Peale to take a portrait of Col. 
Richard Mentor Johnson of Kentucky, when his friend 
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was setting out for Washington in the winter of 1818- 
1819 to paint “distinguished characters” for his Mu- 
seum. The Colonel was a follower of Jackson, a Con- 
gressman who later became Van Buren’s Vice-president. 
He was an extremely handsome man, with noble, classic 
features and a dashing, military manner. 

The advice proved fortunate. The portrait was be- 
gun about Nov. 23, 1818—“very late in the evening. 
I painted until I could no longer see what I was about” 
(D.). On the 24th Johnson posed again, then took 
Anna Claypoole Peale, with her venerable uncle and 
his Quaker wife, to Mrs. Monroe’s “‘levee”’ at the White 
House, a glittering affair. After that, the Colonel’s 
barouche came regularly to the Peale lodgings to bring 
them to this or that capital affair, while the Colonel 
himself was indefatigable in giving advice as to prospec- 
tive subjects for the Museum gallery, in making intro- 
ductions and arrangements. 

The portrait was finished early in December. At the 
sale of the gallery in 1854 it was bought by “Carr.” 


Unlocated. 


JOHNSON, RINALDO. 


422, 442. Rinaldo—romantically christened for the 
hero of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered—commissioned 
Peale’s portraits of his parents, Thomas and Anne 
Riston Johnson [425, 426]. He married Anne Eilbeck 
Mason, a daughter of George Mason, the Revolutionary 
statesman, whose famous Virginia mansion, “Gunston 
Hall,” had been designed by William Buckland [q.v.]. 
He died, Nov. 12, 1811, at the age of fifty-six—‘Ri- 
naldo Johnson, Esq., late of Acquasco, Prince George’s 
County” (Penna. Gazette, Nov. 18, 1811). 

The miniature of Rinaldo was begun at “Pleasant 
Grove,” Baltimore Co., Md., where Peale was com- 
pleting the father’s and mother’s portraits. On the 
12th—*continued my labors of the miniature. At some 
intervals by way of rest I walk out and collect some 
butterflies” (D.). He finished the drapery on the next 
day, and on the 15th took the ivory back to Baltimore 
to work on it there. “This was at my own request. I 
think I improved it. The coloring appeared too red. 
I now used more of the gray, that which united the 
shades and made the picture more round and less glar- 
ing in the coloring” (D.). He received £35. for the 
work. 

1788. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%e. 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Ruddy complexion. Pale 
gray coat faced with pale yellow. Brown background. 


Donald de Metalha, New York, N. Y. 


JOHNSON, ROBERT. See Johnson, John, and 
Brother. 


JOHNSON, GOV. THOMAS, FAMILY. 


423, 44. Thomas Johnson (1732-1819. D.A.B.), of 
“Rose Hill,” Frederick Co., Md., was a leading lawyer 


~ 
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of the colony when Peale painted his family picture. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he stepped quickly 
into a decisive role in state affairs and in Congress. As 
early as 1775 he had been one of a committee of which 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton and Nathaniel Ramsay 
{qq.v.] were members to study projects for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, a research in which we find Peale 
much absorbed at the same time. It was Johnson who 
nominated Washington to be Commander-in-chief. In 
1777, as brigadier-general, he joined Washington in 
New Jersey with eighteen hundred militia, returning 
almost at once, however, to take office as the first gov- 
ernor of his state. In 1791 Washington appointed him 
a justice of the Supreme Court. 

Johnson married, Feb. 16, 1766, Ann Jennings, 
daughter of Thomas Jennings (c. 1706-1759), Register 
of the Land Office at Annapolis and his first employer. 
She had been born May 8, 1745, and died Nov. 22, 
1794. Her three elder children, who appear in the 
family portrait, are, from left to right, Thomas Jen- 
nings (1766-1807), whose first wife was Charlotte, 
daughter of John Hesselius, who had given Peale his 
first lesson in painting, Ann Jennings (1768-1851), 
who married in 1788 Major John Colin Graham and 
in whose line the picture descended, and Rebecca, born 
c. 1770, who died in childhood. 

In a letter of Aug. 15, 1771, Peale says that he must 
fulfill engagements to paint the Johnson and Hall fam- 
ilies before his next trip to Philadelphia. On Feb. 15, 
1772, he sent John Beale Bordley [q.v.] a sketch of the 
picture as he then had it on the easel. It shows the 
grouping of the figures but not what is actually the most 
original feature of the painting, the landscape “distance” 
placed in the center and seen through a half-open door, 
the door serving to balance the design and to make the 
mother’s littleness less obvious and the tall husband a 
less dominating figure. Like other of his early work, 
this picture remained a long time in the painting room. 
A diary note of Oct. 14, 1775, mentions working on it, 
doubtless a finishing touch as Peale was then preparing 
to leave Maryland. On March 14, 1776, he noted the 
receipt of £9. 10. 0 from “Gen. Johnson,” probably final 
payment for this work. 

The painting descended directly in the subject’s fam- 
ily to Mrs. Ann Graham Ross, who bequeathed it to 
the C. Burr Artz Library, Frederick, Md. 


1772. Canvas, 48 X 58%. Three-quarter length. 

Gov. Johnson: Brown hair. Russet brown gown. Mrs. 
Johnson: Auburn hair dressed with pearls and pink flowers. 
Pale pink silk dress. Pink rose at bosom. Brown silk 
shawl across lap. Rebecca (on her mother’s lap): Yellow 
hair. White dress with blue sash. Thomas: Yellow hair. 
Blue suit. Hold black dog. Ann: Yellow hair. White 
dress. Necklace of black beads. Salmon scarf. Back- 
ground dark wall with landscape seen through door at 
center. 


C. Burr Artz Library, Frederick, Md. 
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JOHNSON, GOV. THOMAS. 


424, 339. When Peale arranged to barter a group of 
portraits of Maryland governors for the old full-length 
of Lord Baltimore that had long hung in the State 
House at Annapolis, that of Gov. Johnson, the state’s 
first chief executive, headed the list. Johnson having 
died four years earlier, Peale borrowed the family por- 
trait he had painted in 1772 (above) from Major John 
Colin Graham, a son-in-law. The picture was sent to 
Rubens at Baltimore and thence to Philadelphia, in 
Dec., 1823. Peale had begun the replica on Jan. 16, 
1824, and on Feb. 21 wrote to Rubens, “I have Gov. 
Johnson’s portrait before me and occasionally work on 
it, so that in the end I hope to make it a valuable pic- 
ture.” Major Graham had asked him to add some ob- 
ject on which the Governor’s attention—in the original 
turned fondly on his wife—could be fixed, and he added 
for the purpose a large sheet of paper on which we can 
read, “An Act/to. .. .” 


1824. Canvas, 29 X 24. Half length. 
Altered replica of [423, 44]. Brown hair. Blue eyes. 
Black coat. Background brown with red curtain at left. 


The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 


JOHNSON, THOMAS. 


425. Thomas Johnson of “Pleasant Grove,” Baltimore 
Co., Md.—no relation to Gov. Thomas Johnson [q.v.]|— 
was born July 3, 1710, and died Jan. 10, 1791. He 
married, c. 1752, Anne Riston-( 1736-1803), daughter 
of Edward Riston of Baltimore Co. They had a family 
of four daughters and six sons, one of whom, Rinaldo 
[q-v.], commissioned the portraits of his parents. 
“Pleasant Grove” was about nine miles from Baltimore, 
and not far from the home of Benjamin Laming [q.v.] 
and, late in 1788, Peale was working on the pictures of 
both families at the same time, jotting into his diary an 
echo of the pleasures he found in the task and in his 
walks through the autumn countryside. He began both 
pictures, in “head size” on Sept. 8, painted the drapery 
on the 9th, had them “finished or nearly so, but the 
faces,” on the 10th and on the next day completed Mrs. 
Johnson’s head, hand, and background. The 13th was 
given to finishing touches. On Sunday, the 14th, he 
dined with them all, the ten children arranged at table 
according to age. “This family have generally con- 
tinued to meet together once a year, and seem to be 
very happy in much brotherly love” (D.). 


Signed, over right shoulder: “C.W.Peale/paint’d 1788.” 
Canvas, 22X19. Bust. 

Three-quarters to left. Right hand raised, resting on cane 

and forefinger pointing to right. Gray hair. Blue gray 

eyes. Ruddy complexion. Taupe coat. Black waistcoat. 

Background dark olive-brown. 


Hammond-Harwood House, Annapolis, Md. 
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JOHNSON, MRS. THOMAS. 


426. See companion piece above. 


1788. Canvas, 22x 19. Bust. 
Brown hair. Dark blue-gray eyes. 
Background olive-brown. 


Hammond-Harwood House, Annapolis, Md. 


Brown book and chair. 


JOHNSON, THOMAS JENNINGS. See Johnson, 
Thomas, Family. 


JOHNSTON, 
Joseph. 


FRANCES. See Donaldson, Mrs. 


JONES, JOHN PAUL. 
Naval Officer. 1747-1792. (D.A.B.) 


427, 109. John Paul Jones arrived at Philadelphia 
Feb. 18, 1781, after more than three years in foreign 
courts and seas. Congress and the city received him 
with the honor due the man who had carried the war 
to the very shores of England and had won the most 
sensational and hard-fought battle of the new navy. 
They found him a slim, dark man, modest in demeanor, 
yet vain of his rank and his title of “Chevalier,” a man 
who could be both quiet and commanding, a most pleas- 
ant dinner guest, yet with a quick light in his eyes that 
showed the furious intrepidity of which he was capable. 

It would seem absurd to compare characters so oppo- 
site as this man’s and the painter’s, yet the impact of 
their times shows them in similar moods, and the im- 
pact of one upon the other is most interesting. Jones, 
in his letter to the Countess of Selkirk, had professed 
himself “a citizen of the world, totally unfettered by 
the little, mean distinctions ot climate and country.” 
Peale, likewise, declared himself a citizen of the world, 
though it was in the name of Science, for the emanci- 
pation of the mind, that he considered himself so, rather 
than as a champion of the political rights of man. Yet 
each was at the same time glowingly patriotic. Jones 
gloried in being the first to raise the national flag over 
an American ship of war. Peale gloried in every vic- 
tory won by the fighting men, whose part in history he 
none the less contemned. And the culminating drama 
in Peale’s “moving pictures,” presented in Feb., 1786, 
was the battle between the Bonhomme Richard and the 
Serapis. 

Peale’s portrait of Jones is characteristic, yet has a 
quality found very rarely in his work. It has none of 
the placidity that he imparted to almost every face, and 
the pleasantness of the Peale mouth has here a dash 
and boldness about it. The pose is different, too, the 
head tilted cockily, the eyes looking upward. The 
British admiral, Sir Edmund Affleck, is said to have 
singled out this portrait without knowing its subject, 
commenting, “I see no expression of countenance in the 
collection that gives me so perfect an idea of bold and 
inflexible resolution” (Alexander Garden, Anecdotes 
of the Revolutionary War ... , Charleston, 1822). 
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Affleck, who had served in American waters during the 
Revolution, must have visited Philadelphia c. May, 
1788, the time of his marriage to Margaret Burgess of 
New York. He died in England, Nov. 19, 1788. His 
remark reflects’ both Jones’ firmness and the softening 
character of Peale’s portrait style, which other sitters 
had not transcended. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the portrait was 
painted during Jones’ longest stay in the city, Feb.- 
Aug., 1781, when his triumphant return from France 
had thrilled and aroused the city, in which case it might 
have been the first original painted for his gallery. 
Jones was in Philadelphia very briefly in Nov., 1781 
and Sept., 1783. He did not return again until 1787, 
and the portrait appears in Peale’s list of his collection, 
Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. 

In 1825 Commodor2 Richard Dale reported to John 
Henry Sherburne that an “excellent” likeness of Jones 
was at Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia, and that 
“Peale” would reduce it to miniature for $10 (Proc. 
U. S. Naval Inst. 115: 597). This was done, and ap- 
peared as frontispiece in Sherburne’s life of Jones, in 
the same year. It must be assumed, however, that the 
work was done by James or perhaps Anna Claypoole 
Peale rather than by the aging author of the original 
piece. 

1781. Canvas, 21x19. Bust. (Museum) 

Hair lightly powdered. Black hat with white trimming. 
Uniform dark blue with red facings. White waistcoat. 
Medal hung from light blue ribbon. Background very dark 


with ruddy glow of cannon fire at right. Canvas has been 
cut to oval and remounted. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


JONES, SARAH CANTWELL. See Milligan, Mrs. 
Robert, and Child. 


KALB, JOHANN, BARON DE. 
Soldier. 1721-1780. (D.A.B.) 


428-430. The son of a Bavarian peasant, Kalb first 
appears in military annals in 1743, as Lieutenant Jean 
de Kalb in a regiment of Germans in the French army. 
His assumption of the title of Baron made possible the 
advancement that his natural ability thoroughly justi- 
fied, and the imposition neither troubled contemporaries 
nor need trouble us today. Kalb served with distinc- 
tion through the War of the Austrian Succession and 
the Seven Years’ War. In 1768 he travelled in Amer- 
ica as a French secret agent. It was he who introduced 
Lafayette to the American representatives, and he sailed 
for America again in 1777 on Lafayette’s ship, the Vic- 


toire. He was at this time a Brigadier in the French 
army, and was commissioned Major-general by 
Congress. 


In April, 1780, Kalb was detached from Washing- 
ton’s army for service in the Southern Department. In 
Philadelphia, early in June, he had his portrait, and a 
replica, painted by Peale. One portrait may have been 
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intended for Madame la Baronne, at their home near 
Paris, or perhaps they were for his two sons, Frédéric 
and Elie, who were with him in America. The first 
payment for the pictures was made on June 3, the last, 
by the Baron’s agent, on Aug. 8 (D.). 

At the battle of Camden, Aug. 16, 1780, Kalb com- 
manded the right wing consisting of Delaware troops, 
and of Marylanders under Gist and Smallwood. While 
Gen. Gates [qq.v.] was carrying out one of the most 
headlong flights in military history, Kalb led his men 
in desperate hand-to-hand fighting, and, even after the 
conflict became utterly hopeless, charged again and 
again, his loud voice sounding back across the shat- 
tered ranks, still fighting, sword to bayonet, as the 
enemy swarmed about him with triumphant cries of 
“The rebel general! The rebel general!” He died a 
prisoner, two days later. 

On Sept. 22 Congress appointed a committee to con- 
sider appropriate honors for the officer who had proven 
his devotion to their cause so gallantly, and on Oct. 14 
voted in favor of a monument, to be erected at Annapo- 
lis. The fact that he had in his possession the only 
portrait of a national hero may have had a part in 
Peale’s determination, formed soon after, to found a 
gallery of the portraits of heroes of peace and war. He 
painted Baron de Steuben at about the same time, also 
retaining a replica for himself. 

Peale may have painted four portraits of Kalb, the 
two ordered and paid for by the General, one for his 
Museum gallery (see below), and a fourth which re- 
mained in the Museum collection until about 1826 (see 
Trumbull, John). A half length, with ribbon across 
breast and right hand holding a sword hilt, possibly one 
of the original pair of 1780, is illustrated in Conteson, 
Société des Cincinnati, 191. It was then owned in 
France by H. d’Abzac. 


Unlocated. 


431, 104. 


c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 22 18. Bust. (Museum) 

Hair powdered white. Brown eyes. Buff and blue uni- 
form. Blue ribbon on chest and on medal. Two silver 
stars on gold epaulettes. Background very dark. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
KAMEN. See Camen. 


KAUFFMANN, ANGELICA. 
Artist. 1741-1807. 

432. On June 26, 1808, Peale wrote to his son, Rem- 
brandt, that he had added a portrait of Angelica to the 
Museum gallery (see [690, 300]). He had met “the 
divine Angelica” in London, and had been so impressed 
with her brilliance, her simple beauty and charm, that 
he had named for her the first daughter born after his 
return to Maryland. Learning of her death, he now 
honored her memory with this work. It may have been 
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taken from the portrait given to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1817 by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powel. At the sale of the Museum pictures in 1854 it 
was bought by Joseph Harrison. 


Unlocated. 


KEELER, MRS. E. HENRY. See Charlton, Mrs. 
Francis, and Daughter. 


KEMBLE, MRS. ROBERT. See Cadwalader, John, 
Family. 


KEPPELE, MRS. MICHAEL. See Caldwell, the 
Misses. 


KERR, MRS. DAVID. 

433. Rachel Leeds, daughter of John Bozman (died 
1767), was born in Talbot Co., Md., May 2, 1755, and 
died, June 28, 1830. On April 17, 1777 she married, 
as his second wife, David Kerr (1749-1814), a Scot 
who had settled in Virginia in 1769, had removed to 
Maryland and become prominent in Talbot Co. affairs, 
member of the House of Delegates, 1783 to 1794, a 
justice of the peace, 1789 and, later, judge of the 
Orphans’ Court. The couple had several children, 
among them, John Leeds Kerr (1780-1844), U. S. 
Senator from Maryland. 

Peale noted in his diary, Aug. 27, 1790, ““We then 
go to East Town and leave the picture of Mrs. Barkley 
(18, 237] at Major Ker’s. Mrs. Ker intends to have 
her portrait painted, but the Major is from home.” 
Early in December, he went to Easton ‘‘and began Mrs. 
Ker’s picture.” It is noted as a half length at the end 
of his list of pictures “painted on the journey into 
Maryland began 7 Augt. 1790” (D.). On Jan5, 
1791, he wrote to “Mrs. Car” (the Eastern Shore name 
is so pronounced) asking payment for the picture. Its 
companion piece of David Kerr is in the style of 
Charles Peale Polk, who must have been brought in 
to finish the commission after Peale’s departure and the 
Major’s return to his home. 


Signed, lower right under window: “C. WPeale/painted 
1790.” Canvas, Half length. 

Seated, body to right, head to front, her right arm on a 

table at left, with handkerchief and fan. Window with 

landscape at right. 


Mark Brickell Kerr, Grassmere, N.Y. (Desc.) 


KEY, PHILIP. 


434. Philip Key, of “Tudor Hall” and “Hamburg,” 
St. Mary’s Co., Md., was born in 1750, a son of Dr. 
John Key (1725-1755) and a grandson of Philip Key 
(1696-1764), founder of the family in America and a 
prominent citizen of the province. He went to England 
in 1767 to study law, and must therefore have been in 
London at the same time as Peale. He was presented 
at court in 1769. He was a member of the Maryland 
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legislature in 1773 and from 1779 to 1790. In 1791 he 
was elected to Congress, remaining one term. He sub- 
sequently declined both the governorship of his state 
and a place in Monroe’s cabinet. There is a legendary 
account of his detention by the invading British in 
1814, similar to the famous adventure of his cousin, 
Francis Scott Key. He was twice married, first, March 
14, 1779, to Rebecca Jowles Sothoron (died c. 1794), 
and second, to Sophia .Hall, a sister of Mrs. Nathaniel 
Ramsay [q.v.]._ He died Jan. 4, 1820. 

Peale wrote to John Beale Bordley [g.v.] c. Sept., 
1770—March, 1771, “Mr. DeButts and Mr. P. Key and 
sister’s is gone home. Mr. Key is finished, with a fine 
broad gold lace waistcoat, I believe the best lace I ever 
painted.” The picture appears also in his list of 1770 
1775 work (see p. 20). 


Unlocated. 


KEY, SUSANNAH G. 

435. Susannah Gardiner Key, sister of Philip Key 
[g.v.], married Richard Bond (1756-1820) of Anne 
Arundel Co., Md. Peale refers to brother’s and sister’s 
portraits both in the letter to Bordley quoted above, and 


in his list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). Both were 
probably half length portraits. 

Unlocated. 

436. At Annapolis, Oct. 16 and 17, 1775, Peale 


“worked on Miss Key’s miniature,” on the 18th “fin- 
ished Miss Key head,” and on the next day “finished 
Miss Key’s miniature” (D.). This was in the hurry 
of work before his removal from Annapolis to Phila- 
delphia. He bought a dozen watch glasses and fitted 
them to a number of miniatures, including this one. 


Unlocated. 


KING, RUFUS. 
Statesman and diplomat. 1755-1827. (D.A.B.) 


437, 320. In the winter of 1818-1819, when Peale 
journeyed to Washington to paint portraits for his 
Museum gallery, Rufus King was a senator from New 
York and generally regarded as a presidential possi- 
bility. The painter was introduced to him by Col. 
Richard M. Johnson [gq.v.], on Dec. 15, 1818. 


He said he knew me many years past, and expressed his 
pleasure on seeing me in such good health. I asked him 
the favor of letting me take his portrait. He did not ob- 
ject, but he really had so little time he did not know how 
he could do it. I told him that I was expeditious in my 
painting of portraits. He promised to call at my room 
on tomorrow morning, and then would give me an answer. 
Mr. King is a handsome man at the age of sixty years, and 
has been in several high offices in the U. S., of great in- 
dustry and high integrity and also wealthy (D.). 


In a letter of the 18th, Peale reported the work nearly 
finished, boasting happily, “perhaps I shall never make 
a better portrait.” 
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The likeness is a pleasant and natural one, the eyes 
gazing into distance, the hand holding a pair of spec- 
tacles as if just taken from the face—certainly a char- 
acteristic pose. On Jan. 1, 1819, Peale wrote to his 
sister-in-law, Rachel Morris, 

Hannah tells me to let you know that one gentleman 
having come to see my room to see the pictures at a time 
I was painting 2 hand to Mr. King’s portrait, and having 
a looking glass on the side of the window I asked him to 
come forward and see what I was doing. He came toward 
the window and then exclaimed, starting back, “My God, I 
thought it was Mr. King sitting there!” 

The incident recalls those occasions when a trap had 
been deliberately laid to beguile the spectator into mis- 
taking image for reality, his self-portrait in wax [627] 
and the two “staircase” portraits [637; 662, 268]. 

1818. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. 


Graying brown hair. Black coat. 
ground green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


(Museum ) 


Gold spectacles. Back- 


KNAPP, MISS. 


438. Peale finished the “drapery” of a miniature of 
“Miss Knapp” at Annapolis, June 2, 1788 (D.). She 
must have been a sister of Deborah Knapp, Mrs. John 
Randall [g.v.]. 

A miniature identified as “Mrs. E. Knapp,” clearly 
Peale’s work of this period and the face very closely 
resembling the strongly-marked features of Mrs. 
Randall, was sold at auction in 1937. 


Unlocated. 
KNAPP, DEBORAH. See Randall, Mrs. John. 


KNOX, HENRY. 
Soldier. 1750-1806. (D.A.B.) 


439. Big, robust, vigorous and ever-optimistic, it was 
on personality far more than on experience that the 
young proprietor of “The London Book-Shop” at 
Boston rose, even before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to be chief of artillery in the army of the United 
States. He was commissioned brigadier-general for 
his services at Trenton, and major-general in 1781, just 
after the surrender at Yorktown, having taken part in 
all the intervening campaigns of the main army. After 
the war, it was Knox who conceived the idea of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, and he was its first Secretary. 
In 1785 he returned to Philadelphia from Boston as 
Secretary of War, a post in which he was continued 
by Washington under the Constitution. He was a 
whole-hearted Federalist, and, in this latter period, lived 
in the most luxurious style of the new high society. 

Peale’s first portrait of Knox was a miniature, painted 
at Valley Forge, late in May, 1778, just before the 
opening of the spring campaign (D.). 


Unlocated. 
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440, 143. Peale’s list of his gallery, Freeman’s Journal, 
Oct. 13, 1784, includes the portrait of Gen. Knox. The 
picture itself shows the General wearing the order of 
the Cincinnati, of which he was the original founder. 
The design for the badge was submitted to the first 
meeting of the Society in May, 1783, and the first 150 
of the decorations were made soon after in France. In 
many of Peale’s military portraits the “eagle” of the 
Cincinnati was added at a later date, but here one may 
safely assume that it was worn at the original sitting and 
that, since Knox returned to Boston very early in 1784, 
the date of the painting is late 1783. 

The description of this picture in the 1813 catalogue 
concludes, ““There was a frankness in his manner which 
was pleasing and his heart susceptible of the kindly 
affections.” It is this side of the man that Peale shows, 
with nothing of the monumental physique and imposing 
mien which Stuart built into his later portrait. 


1783. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Florid complexion. Uniform 
dark blue and buff, with two silver stars on gold epaulettes, 
and order of Cincinnati on blue and white ribbon. Back- 
ground grayish olive green. 


441. A replica or copy of the above, somewhat harder 
in outline and with the pose reversed, was formerly 
owned by Oswald Tilghman, Easton, Maryland, and is 
illustrated in Bowen, Centennial, 28. 


Unlocated. 


442. The catalogue of the sale of Peale’s gallery in 
1854 lists two portraits of Knox, both attributed by 
contemporary annotators, including Rembrandt Peale, 
to “C.W.P.” The first [440, 143] was bought by the 
city for $60, the second by “Baird” for $20. As only 
one portrait of Knox appears in the lists of 1784, 1795 
and 1813, and none in the Museum Accession Book, this 
second must have come to the Museum at a late date. 
It is very possibly a replica of the first which for some 
reason remained in the Museum. 


Unlocated. 


KNOX, ROBERT. 
443, 150. Robert Knox of Philadelphia, born c. 1725, 


was, like Peale, an officer of the city militia and a 
member of that left-wing political party of which the 
militia was a vigorous and dangerous strong arm. In 
1775 he appears on the Philadelphia Committee of 
Correspondence. In the summer of 1777 he presided at 
a mass meeting met in opposition to the financial prac- 
tices of Robert Morris [q.v.] and others of the merchant 
class, a movement in which Peale was also conspicuous. 
In the campaigns of that autumn Knox was a major of 
militia. In July, 1779, he subscribed £2000 to the 
“Bank of Pennsylvania,” a fund to raise money for the 
army. By 1782 he held the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the militia service. He died in 1784. 
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Col. and Mrs. Knox’s portraits are in identical frames 
of a type seen only on the work of James and Charles 
Willson Peale, and were probably carved by James 
Peale. The painter’s receipt for Mrs. Knox’s portrait, 
however, dated three years after the Colonel’s death 
and paid by her second husband, is evidence that the 
pictures were painted at different times. 

The portraits descended in the family to Miss Clara 
E. Graff, from whom they were purchased in 1913 by 
Stephen H. P. Pell, and presented to the Fort Ticon- 
deroga Museum. 

Companion piece of [444, 151]. 

c. 1783-1784. ‘Canvas, 29% x 24. Half length. 
White hair. Gray eyes. Dark blue uniform faced with 
red. Buff waistcoat. Silver epaulettes and sword hilt. 


Brass buttons. White cockade on hat. Background very 
dark olive green. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


KNOX, MRS. ROBERT. 


444, 151. Sarah, daughter of William and Elizabeth 
Hollingshead, married Robert Knox as his third wife, 
Feb. 18, 1779. Her father had been a friend of Peale, 
had found a refuge for the Peale family when the painter 
marched out with the army in that perilous winter of 
1776 and the Whig families fled the city. Later, the 
two men served together on a committee to regulate the 
sale of provisions, and they were both, in 1779, elected 
to the state legislature. 

Left a widow in 1784, Mrs. Knox married the Rev. 
John Gemmill, and it was he who, by a receipt preserved 
with the picture, paid for her portrait. “June 20, 1787, 
Rec’d. of Mr. Gamble in full for his Ladies portrait and 
Frame. ...C. W. Peale.” The sum is not given. 
Nor does the receipt necessarily date the picture, al- 
though it comes in a period when Peale was in need of 
funds and collecting all accounts as promptly as he 
could. 

Companion piece of [443, 150]. 

c. 1783-1787. Canvas, 29% x 24. Half length. 
Hair powdered to light gray, with large lace and ribbon cap. 


Brown eyes. Mulberry dress with white gauze fichu and 
black lace shawl. Background very dark. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Ticonderoga, N. J). 


LAFAYETTE, MARIE JOSEPH PAUL YVES 
ROCH GILBERT DU MOTIER, MARQUIS DE. 
Soldier. Statesman. 1757-1834. (D.A.B.) 


445,102. The young Marquis had been left an orphan 
at the age of 13, possessor of an enormous fortune and 
an enormous craving for popular fame and military 
glory. This dangerous combination was given stability 
by his sincere, wholehearted acceptance of the new 
humanitarianism of French philosophy. The American 
Congress was sceptical when he turned up in 1777, an 
awkward, shy, impulsive boy, not yet turned 20, offering 
himself as a volunteer without pay in the cause of 
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American liberty. He was commissioned a major- 
general but given no command. He met Washington 
soon after, and an historic friendship began, the Com- 
mander-in-chief taking him at once into his military 
family. 

To Philadelphians the dramatic arrival of the boy 
Marquis came at a time of crisis that made it particu- 
larly impréssive—when their city was the objective of 
the enemy campaign. And Lafayette proved his de- 
votion with his blood in the first battle for the capital’s 
defense. His youth, wealth, nobility, his sympathetic 
interest in the common soldier and the common people, 
his eagerness to fight the English who had slain his 
father in the field, all endeared him to the Americans. 

Congress granted him a furlough from the army in 
Oct., 1778, and he was absent in France until the spring 
of 1780. He was in Philadelphia in December of that 
year, and as soon as the winter broke marched south in 
command of 1200 New England troops to campaign 
against Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, taking part in what 
he was pleased to call the end of the play, “the fifth 
act,” at Yorktown. 

Lafayette visited America twice more, coming in 
Aug., 1784 and remaining until Dec. 21, and returning 
again for his historic reunion with the American people, 
1824-1825. 

Peale’s portraits of Lafayette, with varying back- 
grounds, with slight changes in the costume and very 
slight changes in the face, are based upon a single 
original. In spite of Peale’s statement, as reported by 
his grandson, George Escol Sellers, that the portraits 
in his gallery were all originals, it is clear that the first 
of these was the three-quarter length—Peale describes 
it, as he does the portrait of Mrs. Walter Stewart, as 
a “half-length”—which he was commissioned by Wash- 
ington to paint. 

A puzzling circumstance is that the three-quarter 
length is signed and dated 1779, and that its subject 
was in France the whole of that year. It is possible that 
Peale began the portrait when Lafayette was in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 13-26, 1778, petitioning Congress for a 
furlough. Peale’s correspondence, however, shows that 
Lafayette was posing for the three-quarter length in the 
early summer of 1780, and that it was finished nearly 
a year later. July 20, 1780, Peale wrote to Washington 
asking payment for it: “The portrait of the Marquis is 
thought very like, yet I hope to improve it when the 
Marquis will favor me with another setting. The other 
parts of the picture I will finish with great care without 
loss of time.’’ At this writing, however, Lafayette had 
already left the city. Peale received the money, 20 
guineas, from Washington in October (D.), and on 
Dec. 18 he wrote again, “I expect the Marquis will give 
me a setting tomorrow. ... My intention is to give 
you the most complete picture I am capable of painting.” 
And on Jan. 16, 1781 he mentioned the picture again in 
a letter to Mrs. Washington. “Please to acquaint His 
Excellency that his picture of the Marquis is much ap- 
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proved of, altho’ not entirely finished, for | have thought 
proper to make an entire change of the background.” 

The date of the painter’s signature, 1779, must be 
explained by the fact that Peale commonly dated a 
picture from its beginning rather than its completion. 
In this instance he has apparently dated it from the time 
of his receipt of the commission. The picture remained 
in Peale’s possession until 1781, remained in the Wash- 
ington family until presented to Washington and Lee 
University by Gen. George Washington Custis Lee. 
1780-1781. Signed, edge of table at left: “C. WPeale pinx. 

1779.” Canvas, 48%x40. Three-quarter length. 
Brown hair and eyes. White neckcloth and black stock. 
Dark blue coat faced with buff. Buff waistcoat and 
trousers. Dark brown sword belt. Background, at left 
red curtain above a camp table; at right a landscape with 
hills; paper on table in part indecipherable, but appears to 
read “Geo. Washington, Mt. Vernon, Va.” The picture is 
much darkened by age. 


Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 


446. The Museum Lafayette follows very closely the 
lines of the original described above. It is in the gal- 
lery size and with unfinished corners in anticipation of 
the gallery’s gilded mat—all further evidence of its 
having been painted at the inception of the gallery late 
in 1781, before the original was sent to Mount Vernon. 
1781. Canvas, 23 x 18. Bust. (Museum) 

Replica of |445, 102]. Light, yellow-brown hair. Brown 
eyes. Uniform vary dark blue and buff. Black neckcloth. 
Two silver stars on gold epaulettes. Background olive 


green. Unfinished at corners. 
Independence Hall Collection, Phila. . 


447. In his letter to Mrs. Washington, Jan. 16, 1781, 
describing his large portrait of Lafayette as not yet 
quite finished, Peale adds, “I have a copy to make of it 
by the request of the Marquis for Mr. Duane.” James 
Duane, of New York, had been a warm friend of 
Lafayette, both privately and as a member of Congress. 
There are minor but interesting variations between 
this and the two portraits described above. The head is 
here more erect and the chin above the top of the 
epaulette. The shadows in the face are stronger. The 
body is turned more to the right, one epaulette enlarged 
and the other barely shown, while a steel buckle had 
been added to the sword belt. 
1781. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. 
Replica of [445, 102]. 
Henry F. duPont, Winterthur, Del. 


448. Said to have been presented by Lafayette to 
Henry Lee [q.v.], this portrait was at “Stratford” until 
1822, when all but the Lee family portraits were sold. 
It descended in the family of its purchaser to Thomas C. 
Berry, of San Francisco, who restored it again to 
“Stratford.” 

The painting is sharper in outline than the original, 
with variants and some awkwardness in the costume. 
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The background of a hill and camp, almost obscured in 
the original, here appears more fully, forming, with sky 
and trees, the entire background of the picture. 

c. 1781. Canvas. 

Replica of (445, 102]. 

Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, Stratford, Va. 


449. A portrait of Lafayette, said to have been painted 
for Major Richard Tilghman in 1789, was destroyed 
when the home of John Tilghman, Bennet’s Point, 
Queen Anne’s Co., Md., was burned. 


450. Peale made a mezzotint from his portrait of 
Lafayette [446], one of the series of prints from his 
gallery pictures which he undertook to publish in 1787. 
He wrote to the Marquise de Lafayette, April 20, 1787, 
presenting to her three copies of that of the Marquis and 
one of Benjamin Franklin. It is now the rarest of the 
series. An impression is recorded and illustrated as 
No. 1807 in the catalogue of the sale of the Hampton L. 
Carson collection of engraved portraits, Phila., 1904. 


1787. Mezzotint, 64% 5%e6. Bust. 
Head three-quarters to left. (Reverse of original painting ) 
Oval border inscribed: “THE MARQUIS DE LA FAY- 
ETTE MAJOR GENERAL IN THE ARMIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” At base, on inner 
border: “C. W. Peale pinxt. et fecit.” 


Unlocated. 


451. Lafayette paid a visit to Peale’s painting room in 
1824, and the old painter made a sketch of the General, 
full-length, in military cloak (C.W.P. 2: 374-378). 


Unlocated. 
See Washington, George [935, 369]. 


“MAROUIS DE LAFAYETTE.” 


452, 94. The writer, doubting the identification as 
Lafayette of a three-quarter length military portrait 
owned by the Virginia Historical Society, has been 
unable fully to prove his case or to find convincing evi- 
dence as to who else the subject might have been. The 
picture shows a slender young man in Continental uni- 
form, standing in a pose similar to Peale’s Washington 
of 1776 [896, 354], his right hand thrust into his 
waistcoat, the left resting, at the hip, on a cane. Di- 
rectly behind him at the right is a marquee, at the left 
acamp. His two epaulettes show that he held the rank, 
at least, of major. The broad red sash around his waist 
may be his own interpretation of the orders of 1775 
entitling a brigadier-general to wear a red ribbon, 
properly draped from shoulder to hip. The broad gold 
lace waistcoat, indeed, the whole air and setting of the 
portrait, indicate a man of wealth, of high social and 
military importance. The canvas is signed and dated 
1777. 

Lafayette arrived at Philadelphia in July, 1777, and 
was at once voted by Congress the rank of major- 
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general. On Aug. 2, he met Washington, the beginning 
of that lifelong and devoted friendship, and on Wash- 
ington’s staff he entered immediately the campaign in 
which he was to receive his baptism of fire, and his 
wound, at Brandywine, on Sept. 11. 

Peale kept no diary from Jan. to June 18, 1777. His 
diary, beginning June 19, shows that he was with the 
army till July 2 and that, returning to Philadelphia, he 
painted only one large portrait, Thomas Wharton, be- 
tween then and Sept. 17. He was thereafter with the 
army, painting a few miniatures only, and did no work 
on canvas until after the British evacuation of Phila- 
delphia, and his return to town, in the following sum- 
mer. By the documentary record, therefore, this paint- 
ing can only be fitted into the period from Jan. to June 
18, 1777, before Lafayette’s arrival. 

The face, chin particularly, resembles Lafayette, but, 
when compared to Peale’s portrait of 1781, one finds the 
hair of a darker tint and the resemblance in the features 
far from convincing. The face also resembles closely 
Peale’s miniature of John Laurens [464, 420], who had 
also come from Europe in 1777. Laurens’ eyes, how- 
ever, were blue, those of this subject, brown, and 
Laurens did not join Washington’s staff till late in 
the year. Another possibility is the lost portrait of 
“Col. Parks” [613] whom Peale was painting, Oct. to 
Nov., 1776, in this three-quarter size, and which might 
have been finished, and dated, after his return from the 
New Jersey campaign in Jan., 1777. 

The Virginia Historical Society portrait was pre- 
sented to it in 1837 by Col. Thomas H. Ellis, later its 
corresponding secretary and librarian. “I myself,” he 
wrote afterward, “had the pleasure of presenting an 
original of Gen. Lafayette, painted by the elder Peale, 
which I bought at an auction house in Richmond” 
(Richmond Standard, Sept. 24, 1881). The identifica- 
tion of the portrait as Lafayette is supported by the 
early date at which it was made, and is weakened by its 
emergence from an auction sale, with unknown pro- 
venance. 


—— mm os 


Signed, lower left, “C. WPeale/pinxt. 1777.” Canvas, 47 X 


39%. Three-quarter length. 
Powdered hair. Light reddish-brown eyebrows. Brown 
eyes. Very dark blue coat faced with buff. Buff waist- 
coat edged with wide gold lace. Red sash. Background, 


at left a landscape with camp and sentry in foreground, at 
right a marquee. 


Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. 


LAFORGUE, ELIZA CECILIA. See 
Titian R., I. 


Peale, Mrs. 


LAMBERT, 


Thomas. 


HANNAH. See Cadwalader, Mrs. 


LAMING, BENJAMIN, AND WIFE. 


453, 184. Benjamin Laming was a native of the West 
Indies who became a prominent Baltimore businessman 
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and shared in the prosperity of the city’s sudden rise 
as a mercantile center. He married, Jan. 13, 1784, 
Eleanor Ridgely, a daughter of John Ridgely (1723- 
1771). He died in his early forties, May, 1792. She, 
after a long widowhood, married, Feb. 13, 1803, James 
Dall, who left her a widow again in 1808. She died 
in 1829. There were no children by either marriage. 

Peale had painted a miniature of Mr. Laming, prob- 
ably in Philadelphia about 1785. On his reappearance 
at Baltimore three years later, the couple asked him to 
paint them together in a single piece. The pose of 
conjugal felicity was a congenial one and he entered into 
the work with enthusiasm. His diary follows its 
progress in detail. Mr. Laming’s carriage brought the 
painter to his country home not far from the town on 
Sept. 18, 1788, and after dinner he “sketched out the 
design.” It was the usual problem in such pictures of 
placing a large man with a small woman without per- 
mitting his figure to dominate hers, and he solved by 
posing Mrs, Laming erect, a young tree behind her, 
while her husband inclined affectionately toward her, a 
long spyglass across his knee accentuating the horizontal 
lines of the composition. 

[Sept.] 19th. Mrs. Laming sat and I did nothing else the 
whole day except walking into the meadows after butter- 
flies and grasshoppers. 

20. Mr. Laming sat in the morning. Company of several 
gentlemen to dinner. The picture thought very like, yet 
I am determined in my own mind [to] paint over and place 
the head in another direction, because by so doing I hope 
to improve the picture. I walk into the town in the 
evening. 

21. (Sunday). I go to the chapel and hear a sermon by 
Mr. Carrol. I dine at Mr. D. Harrison in company with 


Col. Blair, Mr. John Sterrett and Mr. Cracket. In the 
evening I walk out to Mr. Laming’s. 
22nd. I paint again the likeness of Mr. Laming. I find 


as I expected the picture improved. Mrs. Laming also sat. 
23rd. Paint Mr. Laming’s drapery. 

24th. Went to town to clean myself. Returned im- 
mediately after breakfast and then painted the background 
which was [a] view of part of Baltimore Town. 

28th. Having been very busy at this picture of this family 
and nothing material happening, I cannot recollect each 
day’s business of last week and the above date being three 
days back therefore the time of my present writing is 
Wednesday. I find at many moments that I would use to 
make my memorandums an unwillingness to write before a 
family, lest I should give a suspicion that I am making re- 
marks on the transactions of a family where I am treated 
with the greatest politeness. This repunction [sic] I have 
experienced at other times in other families. Mr. Laming 
sat for his face 2[nd] sitting and yet meant for a finishing. 
Company coming interrupt us considerably, and with dif- 
ficulty 1 complete the likeness. However, it is esteemed 
good. 

29. Mrs. Laming sat for her hands. The family dine at 
Capt. [Thomas] Elliott’s [g.v.] where I also dine. I wait 
on Mr. Gough’s family and leave the miniature of Mr. R. 
Johnson with Mrs. Carroll, and return to Mr. Laming’s 
—and finish the dressing of two woodpeckers. 

30. Mr. Laming sat. I had to grind some white paint. 
_ This and making a model of a new-constructed windmill 
makes it late before I get to business. I paint flowers in 
Mrs. Laming’s bosom, the tucker and other parts of her 
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drapery. In the afternoon at the finishing of Mr. Laming’s 
drapery but have not time to complete it. A canary bird 
dying I dress it for the Museum by candlelight. 

[Oct.] 1st. Painted the ruffles of Mr. Laming. Mrs. 
Laming sat, what I call a sitting for consideration, and I 
have been so fortunate as very much to improve her por- 
trait. After dinner painted a handkerchief in Mr. Laming’s 
lap, &c. 

2nd. Painted the background, a parrot, and flowers in 
Mrs. Laming’s hands &c. and returned to Baltimore Town 
in the evening. 

3rd. Mr. Sadler lent me his horse to go to Mr. Carroll’s 
to see Mr. Tilghman (Matthew) and I meet him and 
family coming into town. He desired me to copy in minia- 
ture from the picture of Mr. Tench Tilghman at Annapolis 
and he would pay me for it—no setting ordered. I then 
made what haste I could to Mr. Laming’s country seat 
with the hopes that I should get him to set for the com- 
pleteing his portrait, but I was too late, he had gone to 
town. I then wrote him a note requesting him to set in the 
afternoon. I then with my machine made a perspective 
drawing. Mr. Laming should not be found and of conse- 
quence does not comply with my request. I spend the 
afternoon in catching bullfrogs, one of which I dress for 
the Museum. I found frogs in its stomach. 

4th. Mr. Laming sat this morning and I made some im- 
provements, yet it is not what I wish. 

5. Sunday. Write to Mrs. Peale. After breakfast I 
walked out to Mr. Laming’s and got him to set and made 
the portrait much better. Worked on a small portrait of 
him painted in London, also on the miniature which I 
painted two or three years ago. 


A diary note on the size of the painting shows that 
Peale himself provided the frame, probably the work of 
his brother, James. 


1788. Canvas, 41% x 60. Half length. 


Mrs. Laming: Brown hair dressed with pearls. Brown 
eyes. White dress with gray and gold sash. Pink flowers 
at bosom. Mr. Laming: Gray hair. Blue eyes. Green 
coat. White waistcoat embroidered in yellow. White 
trousers. Landscape background. 


Luke Vincent Lockwood, Greenwich, Conn. 


LAMING, BENJAMIN. 


454. After finishing the family portrait described 
above, Peale, on Oct. 5, 1788, retouched “the miniature 
which I painted two or three years ago.” On Oct. 27, 
he asked Mr. Laming for a sitting, probably for this 
miniature, and on Nov. 2, “Worked on Mr. Laming’s 
miniature” (D.). 

The miniature must have been painted in Phila- 
delphia, perhaps in the winter of 1785-1786, just before 
Peale’s retirement from this branch of his art in favor 
of his brother, James. 


Unlocated. 


LANE, MR. 

455. On Nov. 1, 1775, among final preparations for 
removal from Annapolis to Philadelphia, Peale left a 
number of portraits, including that of “Mr. Lane,” with 
his brother, St. George, to be called for by their owners 
(D.). 

Unlocated. 
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LANSDALE, THOMAS. 


456. Thomas Lansdale, of Prince George’s Co., Md., 
was born Nov. 10, 1748, and died, Jan. 19, 1803. He 
entered the army in July, 1776, as a first lieutenant of 
the Maryland battalion of the Flying Camp, was a cap- 
tain at the end of that year, and a major in 1781. On 
Feb. 12, 1782, while still in the army, he married 
Cornelia Van Horne (1764-1853), of “Phil’s Hill,” 
Somerset Co., N. J. After the war, we find him settled 
at Queen Anne Town, Md., a wealthy merchant. 
Peale’s diary mentions Captain Lansdale while they 
were at Valley Forge, but records no portrait. 

c. 1781. Ivory, 2% x 1%. 

Three-quarters to right. Blue uniform with red facings. 


Mrs. Harold Berry, Portland, Me. 


LANSDALE, VIOLETTA. See Sprigg, Mrs. 


Samuel. 


LATIMER, GEORGE. 


457, 307. George Latimer was born at Newport, Del., 
July 8, 1750, the son of James Latimer [q.v.]. He was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania. In spite 
of having been permanently lamed in a fox-hunting 
accident, he was on active duty from July to Dec., 1776, 
as a lieutenant-colonel in Patterson’s Delaware Bat- 
talion of the Flying Camp. His brother, Henry, later 
a United States Senator, served through the war as an 
army surgeon, and his father was a lieutenant-colonel 
of militia. 

After the Revolution, he removed to Philadelphia, 
was in business there as a flour merchant, with interests 
in the West India trade and in banking. He was Presi- 
dent of the Union Fire Insurance Co. He was in the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives as a Federalist, 
1792-1799, and was its Speaker for five years. His 
efficiency in this latter office was recalled in Poulson’s 
American Daily Advertiser, Dec. 6, 1828—a new mem- 
ber of the opposite party having ventured into person- 
alities during debate, Mr. Latimer 


addressed to him certain words of powerful import, in a 
low, but firm tone of voice, which caused the offending 
member to shrink within himself as a touched terrapin 
within the shell—Mr. Speaker, in the meanwhile, deliber- 
ately preparing with finger and thumb, to regale himself, 
from his open snuff box, with a cool pinch of snuff. 

He died, June 12, 1825. 

In letters to his son, Rembrandt, of Sept. 10, Sept. 18 
and Oct. 21, 1816, Peale wrote, “I am painting M 
Lattimore’s portrait,” “I have on hand Mr. and Mrs. 
Lattimore’s portraits—probably they will be finished 
next week.” and, “I have finished Mr. and Mrs. Latti- 
more’s portraits very much to their satisfaction, which 
has considerably increased my reputation as a painter.”’ 

Companion piece of [458]. 


Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/painted 1816.” Canvas, 
29 x 23%. Half length. 
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White hair. Gray eyes. Black suit. Mahogany chair 
with brass ornament. Background gray-brown. 


Samuel and George Latimer Small, Balt. (Desc.) 


LATIMER, MRS. GEORGE. 


458. Margaret, daughter of Robert Cathcart (d. 1754), 
of Wilmington, Del., married George Latimer, Feb. 
20,1771. She died, Jan. 15, 1832, in her eighty-second 
year. 
Companion piece of [457, 307]. 
Signed, lower right: “C.WPeale/Painted 1816.” Canvas, 
28% X 23%. Half length. 
Hair in white cap. Brown eyes. Pale olive-green dress 
with black lace shawl. Background gray-brown. 


Samuel and George Latimer Small, Balt. (Desc.) 


LATIMER, JAMES. 


459, 205. James, son of Arthur Latimer, was born 
in the north of Ireland, April 8, 1720, and came with 
his father, his two brothers and two sisters, to Chester 
Co., Penna., in 1736. He went into business in Phila- 
delphia, and is said to have sailed twice a year to Ire- 
land, bringing out and returning with cargoes. After 
his marriage in 1749, he moved to Newport, Del., where 
he owned flour mills and whence he shipped grain and 
other produce to Philadelphia and the West Indies. 
In 1756 he was a captain in one of the Delaware regi- 
ments that marched against the French and Indians. 
During the Revolution he was a lieutenant-colonel of 
militia. He was appointed a justice of the peace for 
New Castle Co. in 1761, 1764, 1769, 1773, and 1774, 
was a Council of Safety member for the county in 1775, 
and for the state in the crucial winter of 1776-1777, 
rushing men and supplies to Washington’s battered 
army on the Delaware. On Feb. 21, 1777, he was 
elected a justice of the Court of Common Pleas and 
Orphan’s Court of New Castle Co., of which, four years 
later, he became Chief Justice. In Oct., 1787, he was 
President of the convention which ratified the Con- 
stitution for Delaware, the first state to do so. 

The Delaware Convention had made Latimer a na- 
tional figure, the more prominent for the wave of 
excitement that swept the country as state after state 
voiced its approval, and the old confederation became 
the new United States. Peale, once an opponent of 
centralized government, now shared the jubilant sense 
of a new order, and gave his talent enthusiastically to 
its celebration. He was at Annapolis in the spring of 
1788, painting enormous transparencies of an allegorical 
cast—Perseverence spurning Confusion from her and 
crushing Envy, Hatred and Jealousy beneath her feet, 
while Fame blew her trumpet to herald in the new day. 
James Latimer must have seen these paintings, and 
must have admired them. 

For Peale notes in his diary, Annapolis, June 2, 1788, 
“Mr. Latimore to set tomorrow,” and, on June 3, 
‘Made Mr. Latimore’s portrait much more to his and 
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friends’ liking.” In a diary list of work completed on 
his excursions to the southward, between Nov., 1789 
and Aug., 1790, he entered, 

Mr. Latimore % 3.15.0 

Mrs. Latimore Do. 3.15.0. 

In a letter written from Newport, Del., April 28, 
1805, Peale describes a call on the Latimers, “whom I 
painted portraits of many years past.” Mr. Latimer, 
at eighty-five, was very infirm, but Mrs. Latimer, seven 
years younger, in good health, “indeed, not a great deal 
of difference in her appearance now and when I took 
her picture.” James Latimer died two years later, 
Oct. 15, 1807. 

Both pictures are vivid examples of Peale at his best, 
are painted with what he called that “minute detail 
which is essential in a good picture.” Their carved 
frames appear on other portraits of this period, and may 
be the work of James Peale. 

Companion piece of [460, 204]. 

1788-1789. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 
Gray-white hair. Gray eyes. Buff coat. Dark gray waist- 
coat and trousers. Brown chair. Book on mahogany table 


entitled “LAWS/OF/DELAWARE.” Brown background. 
Robert C. Latimer, York, Penna. ( Desc.) 


LATIMER, MRS. JAMES. 


460, 204. Sarah Geddes, daughter of Henry and Janet 
Geddes of Lancaster Co., Penna., was born April 27, 
1727, and died Aug. 1, 1813. She married James Lati- 
mer, Sept. 19, 1749. 

Companion piece of [459, 205]. 


1788-1789. Canvas, 35% x 26%. Half length. 

Gray hair. Dark gray eyes. Gray dress. Gray-white cap 
with cream-white ribbon. Gray-white kerchief.  Calf- 
bound book with red edges. Background sage-green with 
red curtain. 


Robert C. Latimer, York, Penna. (Desc.) 
LATIMORE. See Latimer. 


LATROBE, BENJAMIN HENRY. 
Architect. 1764-1820. (D.A.B.) 


461, 289. Latrobe, English-born, first appeared on the 
Philadelphia scene in March, 1798. Six feet, two, in 
height, with a vigorous military bearing, mentally alert 
and aggressive, he was a very different figure from the 
small and modest painter. Yet they shared a long 
friendship, shared the same philosophy and influenced 
one another’s lives. 

Peale’s portrait for his gallery of distinguished per- 
sons was probably made soon after his return to paint- 
ing in the summer of 1804, as it is not in the Museum 
Accession Book, begun soon after. It is first recorded 
in the catalogue of 1813. It was sold to Joseph Har- 
rison at the sale in 1854. It remains uncertain whether 
this family-owned portrait is that from the Museum, or 
a replica painted for the subject. 
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c. 1804. Canvas, 22% x 19%. Bust. (Museum?) 
Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Green coat edged with 
brown. Background olive-green. 


Mrs. Ferdinand C. Latrobe, Balt. (Desc.) 


LAURENS, HENRY. 
Statesman. 1724-1792. (D.A.B.) 


Laurens, merchant and planter of South Carolina, 
had had, before his appearance in the Continental Con- 
gress'in 1777, experience in the public affairs of his 
colony, and had lived in London and on the Continent, 
whither he had brought his sons for their education, 
just before the war. He became at once one of the 
most active members of Congress, and was elected, Nov. 
1, 1777, to succeed John Hanson [g.v.] as President. 
Laurens was a man of considerable asperity, and he 
resigned this honor, Dec. 8, 1778, as the result of a 
quarrel with some of his colleagues. He remained in 
Congress, however, until selected to negotiate a treaty 
of amity and commerce with the Dutch, leaving Phila- 
delphia on that mission Nov. 9, 1779. The impending 
British attack on Charleston obliged him to return to 
Philadelphia, and he sailed from that port Aug. 13, 
1780—carrying with him one of Peale’s full-length 
Washingtons |907| as a gift to the Stadtholder. Cap- 
tured at sea three weeks later, he was a prisoner in the 
Tower of London for more than a year, until his ex- 
change for Lord Cornwallis, after which he took part 
in the final peace negotiations. During this period he 
learned of the death of his son, John Laurens {q.v.]. 
He arrived at New York Aug. 3, 1784 and went thence 
to South Carolina. 

Laurens was on terms of intimacy with the painter, 
although they had little in common beyond their Hugue- 
not ancestry—Peale soft and passive, the other strong- 
willed, testy, self-righteous, and uncompromising. 
Laurens suspected and investigated the commerical 
dealings of Robert Morris, as Peale, on the part of his 
“Whig Society,” also undertook to do. 


462. Peale notes “Mr. Lawrence in Miniature” in his 
memoranda c. Oct., 1778. As he habitually spells 
“Laurens” in this fashion, and as it would be natural 
for the envoy to have his portrait made before leaving 
on so long and hazardous a journey, there is reason to 
believe that this is a miniature of Henry Laurens. 


Unlocated. 


463,153. It was as President of Congress that Laurens 
was included in Peale’s gallery. The gallery project 
had not yet been conceived when Laurens left, in the 
summer of 1780, on his ill-fated mission to Holland, 
and the portrait must therefore have been painted be- 
tween Aug., 1784, the date of his return, and Oct. 13 of 
that year when it is included in Peale’s list published in 
the Freeman's Journal. We know from his letters 
(see [955]) that he was in Peale’s painting room at 
that time. Laurens was then being spoken of as candi- 
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date for another term as President of Congress, while 
others were contending, and successfully, that the 
cringing excuses he had offered for himself while a 
prisoner at London unfitted him for the honor. The 
death of his son in battle had further embittered him. 
And the portrait, clear, firm, unsmiling, shows us a man 
who had passed through deep humiliation and great 
sorrow. 


1784. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray hair. Blue eyes. High color in flesh tints. Dark 
gray coat. Background dark olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


LAURENS, JOHN. 
Soldier. Diplomat. 1754-1782. (D.A.B.) 


Educated for a legal career in his native South Caro- 
lina, at London and in Switzerland, the son of Henry 
Laurens (see above) hastened back to America in 1777 
in order to take part in the struggle for independence. 
He was commissioned lieutenant-colonel by Congress 
—the same rank that his father had held campaigning 
against the Indians in 1761—and joined Washington’s 
staff. Dashing, handsome, clever, and recklessly brave, 
he fought at Brandywine, was wounded at Germantown, 
passed the winter at Valley Forge and fought again at 
Monmouth. Washington used him on dangerous and 
delicate secret missions. Congress sent him to France 
in 1780 in order to reinforce its envoys there with one 
who could speak directly of and for the army. The 
young fellow’s approach was too forthright and direct 
to please the French ministry, but he cleverly gained the 
sar of the King himself, and obtained four transports, 
loaded with money and supplies, for America. He was 
back again in time to lead a charge at Yorktown, and 
he, on the part of the American army, drew up the terms 
of capitulation. He returned then to South Carolina 
where irregular warfare still persisted, and there, at the 
very close of the long conflict, died in a skirmish be- 
tween the partisans. 


464, 420. Peale noted in his diary, Oct. 2, 1780, “De- 
livered Col. Laurens his miniature for which he is Dr. 
8 guineas.”” Henry Laurens [q.v.], who was also ad- 
dressed as ‘“‘Colonel,” had left on his ill-fated diplomatic 
mission. John, now a paroled prisoner of war, was soon 
to be named a special envoy to France, and this mini- 
ature was undoubtedly intended as a gift to his young 
English wife, who had gone to France after the out- 
break of the war, and who died at Lille in 1781. 

1780. Min. Ivory; 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue uniform coat with 


lemon yellow facings and waistcoat. Background in grays 
and yellows. 


John Laurens, Charleston, S.C. (Desc.) 





465. A second miniature, either a replica or a copy of 
the above, came to the Independence Hall collection as 
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the gift of Miss Ann Willing Jackson. There is a slight 
variance in the uniform, such as Peale sometimes made 
in repeating his work, and the face is not quite so con- 
vincingly painted. The face is the same size, but the 
ivory smaller, as if cut down to accommodate the elabo- 
rate enamel setting, ringed with garnets and bearing 
the words, “Pro Patria mori dulce et decorum est.” 
If a replica, the picture was probably commissioned by 
Henry Laurens |q.v.] soon after his return to America 
in 1784. 

c. 1784. Min. Ivory, %4 x %. 

Replica of [464, 420]. 

Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


466. Ina letter to David Ramsay, Feb. 2, 1787, Peale 
says that he may include John Laurens in the series of 
mezzotints he was making from his gallery portraits. 
A note in his diary, Nov. 29, 1788, “Improved the head 
of Col. Laurens,” probably refers to this picture, al- 
though his father, Henry Laurens |q.v.], had been a 
lieutenant-colonel of militia in 1761, and: still used the 
title. 

The portrait of John Laurens is not in Peale’s list of 
his gallery, Oct. 13, 1784, but appears as No. 54 in the 
catalogue of 1795. In the gallery copy, however (at 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania); the entry is 
crossed out and marked “Not in the room.” It is not 
in the subsequent catalogues. A portrait of John 
Laurens was among those exhibited by Raphaelle and 
Rembrandt Peale, at Charleston, 1795-1796, and it is 
probable that in this case they brought the original and 
not a copy. 


Unlocated. 
LAWRENCE, MR. Sce Laurens, Henry [462]. 


LE BEGUE DE PRESLE DUPORTAIL, LOUIS. 
See Dupertail. 


LECURES, MME. See Harvey, Miss. 


LEE, MR. 


467. On Nov. 1, 1775, among final preparations for 
removal from Annapolis to Philadelphia, Peale left a 
number of portraits, including that of “Mr. Lee,” with 
his brother, St. George, to be called for by their own- 
ers (D.). This may have been a portrait of Thomas 
Sim Lee (1745-1819), Revolutionary leader who in 
1799 succeeded Thomas Johnson [gq.v.] as governor of 
the state. Fifty years later, however, when painting his 
series of Maryland governors, Peale searched in vain 
for a likeness of Gov. Lee and apparently had no recol- 
lection of having painted one. 


Unlocated. 


LEE, ANN. See Russell, Mrs. James, and Grand- 
daughter. 
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LEE, ARTHUR. 
Diplomat. 1740-1792. (D.A.B.) 


468, 170. There was little natural affinity between 
Arthur Lee, champion in innumerable public and pri- 
vate quarrels of the strict course of justice as he saw 
it, and the mild, unpolemical painter. Peale would, 
however, be quick to admire the other’s great erudition, 
his familiarity with ancient and modern authors and in 
particular his M.D, from the University of Edinburgh— 
although in the world at large the man’s superior learn- 
ing was a barrier between himself and his colleagues, 
gave more bite to his vigorous, tenacious criticism on 
the one hand and raised higher resentment on the other. 

In 1776 Lee was appointed with Benjamin Franklin 
and Silas Deane [qq.v.] a commissioner to solicit aid 
from France and was employed on this and other Euro- 
pean missions until his return to America in 1780. He 
was a member of Congress from that year until 1784, 
when Congress named him one of its commissioners to 
treat with the Indians of the Northwest Territory. 
From 1785 to 1789 he was one of the three members 
of the Congressional treasury board. He disapproved 
of the new Constitution, and retired to Virginia after 
its adoption. 

The portrait is not in Peale’s list of his gallery pub- 
lished Oct. 13, 1784. It does appear in the catalogue 
of 1795, where the brief note after Lee’s name suggests 
that the painter himself was groping in his memory for 
the reason why he had included this picture: “. . . one 
of the commissioners who signed the Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce, between Great Britain and America; 
&c.” Lee had had a part in drawing up the treaty of 
alliance with France, but in no other, except the treaties 
with the Indian nations, and it seems to have been this 
latter service which had actually prompted Peale, the 
pacifist, to add Lee’s portrait to his collection. 

Contemporaries attached great importance to this 
mission to the Northwest Territory, and Lee had taken 
his part in it most seriously, preparing himself with a 
study of Indian languages and history. He left in 
1784, and remained in the Territory until the treaties 
were concluded in the following spring. Much added 
interest had been given to the expedition by the pres- 
ence of Gen. Lafayette, who had volunteered to accom- 
pany it out, in order to lend the prestige of his name 
and nationality to the cause of conciliating the hostile 
tribes. The number “49,” evidently added by the 
artist, in the upper right hand corner of the canvas helps 
further to date the painting. In 1784 there had been 
44 portraits in the gallery, and this would indicate most 
strongly that Lee’s was added in the summer or fall of 
the following year, on his successful return from the 
mission to the Indians. 

1785. Canvas, 23x19. Bust. (Museum) 


Hair powdered white. Blue eyes. Dark mulberry coat. 
Blue flowered waistcoat. Background dark olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
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469. Replicas, or copies, were made for the Lee family 
from the Museum portraits of both Arthur Lee and his 
brother, Richard Henry Lee [472, 155]. Both are in 
the same size, slightly larger than most of the gallery 
portraits in either Philadelphia or Baltimore. Both are 
very competently painted, and yet slight differences and 
a slight lack of assurance suggest a copy rather than a 
replica. It is also reasonable to suppost that they were 
made after the death of the subjects, and this would 
place them in a period when Charles Willson Peale was 
painting little, and was turning most of such commis- 
sions over to his brother, James, or his son, Rembrandt 
Peale. 

c. 1795-1805. Canvas, 30 x 25. Bust. 

Replica or copy of [468]. Gray hair. Blue-gray eyes. 
Red-brown coat and light blue waistcoat. Background 
gray-green. 


Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. 


LEE, HENRY. 
Soldier. Statesman. 1756-1818. (D.A.B.) 


470, 125. “Light-Horse Harry Lee” entered the war 
in 1776 as a captain of Virginia dragoons. In 1778, 
he was commissioned Major-commandant of a separate 
corps of light horse, and in the year following received 
the thanks of Congress, with a gold medal, for his dash- 
ing exploit at Paulus Hook. On Oct. 21, 1780, Con- 
gress designated his command “Lee’s Partisan Corps” — 
known also as “Lee’s Legion”—giving him the rank of 
Lieutenant-colonel in command. At the head of his 
Legion he fought throughout the southern campaign, 
brilliantly supporting Greene’s strategy, an equal match 
for Tarleton’s famous troopers, and thrilling all Amer- 
ica with his boldness and chivalry. 

Peale’s portrait, painted for his “collection of great 
men,” gives the appearance of hurried workmanship, 
yet is‘a convincing likeness if not a characterization of 
the boyish-looking hero. It was probably done in 
April, 1782, when Lee, resigning his commission in the 
army in order to marry his cousin, Matilda Lee of 
“Stratford,” received again the thanks and commenda- 
tion of Congress. 


1782. Canvas, 2333 19%. Bust. (Museum) 

Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Buff uniform with green fac- 
ings. Black stock and sword belt. Background olive 
green, unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


471, 438. This is one of a group of miniatures retained 
by the painter, for the identification of whose subjects 
we must depend upon statements left by Rubens and 
Titian Peale. Their list is, in some other instances, 
clearly in error. If this be Colonel—afterwards Gov- 
ernor and General—Henry Lee it must, since it is not 
in uniform, have been painted after the portrait above, 
perhaps as a gift for his bride in Virginia. 
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c. 1785. Min. Ivory, 13% x 1%. 


Powdered hair. Blue tint in hair and all shadows of the 
face. Gray eyes. Bright blue coat. White waistcoat. 
Background gray-green, very dark at top and bottom. 


The Misses M. Theodora and Edith Brooke Burt, Phila. 


LEE, RICHARD HENRY. 
Statesman. 1732-1794. (D.A.B.) 


472,155. It was his election as President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, Nov. 30, 1784, that won Richard 
Henry Lee a place in Peale’s “collection of great men,” 
and the portrait was undoubtedly painted very soon 
after that event. Lee deserved the distinction even 
more for his long career in Virginia and national poli- 
tics, building the structure of resistance to royal au- 
thority and culminating in his authorship of the resolu- 
tion in favor of Independence. Lee’s “Westmoreland 
Association” of 1766 had been the first attempt to resist 
British domination by organized boycotting. Here he 
had tactfully combined the bitter with the sweet, com- 
plimenting the friendly Earls of Camden and Chatham 
by ordering their portraits taken. And it was Peale 
who painted the full-length of Pitt which still hangs 
at Montross, the property of “the gentlemen of West- 
moreland County” [693, 6]. 

Lee’s later career was less constructive, was marked 
in Congress by partisanship in the quarrels of his 
brother, Arthur Lee [q.v.], and by opposition to the 
ratification of the Constitution. 


1784. Canvas, 234% 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray hair. Blue eyes. Blue coat and white 
Background very dark. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


waistcoat. 


473. 

Replica or copy of the above. 
c. 1795-1805. Canvas, 30 x 25. 
White hair. Blue-green coat. 
ground. 


Edmund J. Lee, Chatham, Va. 


See also [469]. 
Bust. 
Mauve drapery in back- 


( Desc. ) 
LEE, THOMAS SIM. See 


Lee, Mr. 


LEIPER, HELEN HAMILTON. 
Thomas, and Daughter. 


See Leiper, Mrs. 


LEIPER, THOMAS. 
Merchant. 1745-1825. (D.A.B.) 


474. Born in Scotland and prepared there for the 
ministry, Leiper came instead to Maryland in 1763, 
and thence to Philadelphia, a business man who by his 
energy and acumen founded a fortune. He served 
through the Philadelphia campaign with the First 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry. After the war he 
was a leading Democrat, opposing the policies of Wash- 
ington and Adams. As an investor, he took an active, 
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pioneering interest in scientific development, and be- 
came the one of the founders of the Franklin Institute. 
Peale wrote to his son, Rembrandt, Aug. 9, 1818, that 
he had been working on the background of “Mr. Leip- 
er’s” portrait on that and the day before. At this time 
he was modelling his work closely upon Rembrandt’s, 
and but for this reference it would be difficult to make 
an attribution. A copy by Bass Otis has been engraved. 
Otis painted a companion piece of Mrs. Leiper. A 
copy by Rembrandt Peale is reproduced in Pennsyl- 
vania Academy ... Catalogue . . . 1923, No. 198. 


1818. Canvas, 28% X 23 (sight). Half length. 

Seated, three-quarters to right. White hair, cut short. 
Dark eyes. Black coat. Mahogany chair with red up- 
holstery. Background very dark greenish. 


Mrs. Leiper Rennie, Pittsburgh (Desc.) 


LEIPER, MRS. THOMAS, AND DAUGHTER. 


475, 262. Elizabeth Coultas Gray, daughter of George 
Gray (1725-1800) of Gray’s Ferry, Philadelphia, was 
born Aug. 20, 1762, and died, Aug. 12, 1829. She was 
married on Nov. 3, 1778, to Thomas Leiper [g.v.], and 
became the mother of thirteen children. The child with 
her in her portrait, Helen Hamilton Leiper, married 
Dr. Robert Maskell Patterson (1787-1854), Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Mathematics at 
the University of Pennsylvania, President of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and a close friend of the 
Peales. 

The date given the portrait, 1794, is probably based 
on the apparent age of the child. One may guess fur- 
ther that the picture was painted in the Philadelphia 
summer, for the child is drowsy and Mrs, Leiper’s face 
betrays, within her smile, a weariness with posing so 
long. Thomas Leiper was at this time an active pro- 
moter of the new Jeffersonian party, with which Peale 
was strongly in sympathy. 

c. 1794. Canvas, 36 X 27%. Half length. 
Mrs. Leiper: Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Gray-violet dress. 
At neck and sleeves and over her head, a filmy white gauze 


embroidered with gold stars. The child: Light brown hair. 
Blue eyes. White dress. Background olive green. 


Miss Helen Hamilton Robins, Phila. (Desc.). 


LESUEUR, CHARLES ALEXANDRE. 
Naturalist and artist. 1778-1846. (D.A.B.) 


476, 327. Peale’s encomium, “Greatest naturalist,” of 
1818, shows how highly Lesueur was regarded soon 
after his arrival in America. His reputation was based 
upon his work on the scientific staff of a Napoleonic 
exploring expedition, which had won the praise of 
Cuvier. William Maclure, whose portrait Peale added 
to his collection a few months later, had brought Le- 
sueur to Philadelphia in 1816, and had made a tour 
through New York and New England with him. They 
returned to the city about a year later, and there Le- 
sueur continued his studies and supported himself as 
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an engraver and a teacher of drawing and painting. 
On Jan. 17, 1817, he was elected to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, a membership actively sustained there- 
after. Later, he was a curator of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences.‘ Gerard Troost and Thomas Say 
|qq.v.]| were among his friends and co-workers. 

It was inevitable that Peale should honor Lesueur 
with a place in his Museum gallery. The greatest in- 
terest of his direct and vigorous portrait is its contrast 
to his usual style. But for repeated reference to the 
work in his letters, its recording, Jan. 27, 1818, in the 
Museum Accession Book at the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and its announcement in Poulson’s on 
Feb. 16 as “by C.W.Peale,” one would never guess it 
to be from his hand. One artist portraying another is 
on his mettle and something unusual may be expected. 
This has been attributed to Rembrandt Peale, whose 
work his father was then doing his best to imitate, and 
yet its sharp, strong lines are scarcely more character- 
istic of the son. With the other Museum portraits, its 
history is thoroughly documented and the possibility of 
the substitution of another picture inconceivable. 

Dr. Gilbert Chinard, in commenting on the picture, 
has noted that Lesueur, though nearly two years in 
America, still wears a typically French costume, includ- 
ing the waistcoat of surah chiné. 


1818. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. (Museum) 
Dark brown hair. Hazel’ eyes. Iron gray coat. Waist- 
coat black stripes touched with yellow on white. Calf- 


bound book at left with red label. Background gray-green. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila. 


LEVY, MRS. MOSES. 


477. Mary, daughter of Hensy Ward Pearce (1736- 
1828?), and his first wife, Anastasia Carroll, was born 
at “Poplar Neck,” Cecil Co., Md., Oct. 22, 1762. She 
married, June 21, 1791, Judge Moses Levy (1757- 
1826), long one of Philadelphia’s outstanding jurists, a 
trustee of the university of Pennsylvania and, as were 
the Peales, a Jeffersonian Democrat. She died Aug. 
20, 1850. 

The companion portraits of Judge and Mrs. Levy 
which have descended in their family offer a revealing 
contrast in the styles of Rembrandt Peale and his father 
at one of those periods when, the father emulating the 
son, the work of the two is most difficult to distinguish. 
Rembrandt had painted the Judge’s portrait in 1808, 
but had only made a bare beginning of that of Mrs. 
Levy before leaving for France in that year. Mrs. 
Levy asked Charles Willson Peale to finish her portrait. 
This the old gentleman resolutely refused to do, but 
finally consented to paint a new canvas if she wished, 
setting a high price, $100. She demurred at the sum, 
but “a day or two afterwards Mr. Levy told me that 
Mrs. Levy would not set to any other painter. There- 
fore I prepared and have now finished it all to the last 
setting and it is much admired. The family are highly 
pleased with it” (To Rembrandt, Sept. 11, 1808). 
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1808. Canvas, 29 x 24. Half length. 

Brown hair and eyes. Lace scarf over head fastened to 
fichu by a gold pin, white kid gloves. Background dark 
brown. 


Miss Eleanor Carroll Bancroft, New York, N. Y. 
( Desc.) 


LEWIS, CAPT. See [506, 1038]. 
LEWIS, GEORGE. 


478, 479. George Lewis of Virginia was a nephew of 
Washington who appears from time to time in the Gen- 
eral’s correspondence or as a visitor at Mt. Vernon. 
During the Revolution he commanded a company of 
light dragoons attached to Washington’s headquarters. 
He appears similarly in the Whiskey Rebellion, as a 
major of cavalry. He died in 1821. 

Peale’s diary records two miniatures of “Capt. 
Lewis,” clearly an original and replica. “After my 
return [from Bucks Co. to Valley Forge] I went to 
headquarters and finished the likeness of Gen. Wash- 
ington and Capt. Lewis.” This random note is ex- 
plained later in the regular course of the diary—that 
he worked on the miniature of Washington on Sat., Jan. 
3, 1778, and finished that of Capt. Lewis on Mon., Jan. 
5. It is the association of the subject with Washing- 
ton’s headquarters that identifies him as George Lewis. 
Four months later, on May 2, Peale “began 2[nd] mia. 
of Captn. Lewis. Finished 3d & Rd. for it in full 58 


Dollars.” 


Unlocated. 


LEWIS, JOHN. 


480, 38. John Lewis, of “Warner Hall,” Gloucester 
Co., Va., was a brother of Col. Fielding Lewis (1725- 
c. Jan. 1782), and Fielding Lewis the brother-in-law 
and intimate friend of Washington. Tradition has it 
that John Lewis went to England to avoid a young lady 
who had become enamoured of him, and there, adopting 
a bolder course, obtained a colonelcy in the King’s Own 
Regiment, in whose uniform it was presumed the por- 
trait showed him. He is dressed, however, only in the 
red coat of a young gentleman of fashion, and the pic- 
ture was certainly painted in America. It may very 
reasonably be dated in the early summer of 1772, with 
the supposition that John Lewis was one of those 
friends to whom George Washington recommended 
Peale after his own portrait had been painted. 

Once owned by Col. Fielding Lewis, the portrait de- 
scended in his family until its purchase by the present 
owner. 

1772. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Brown hair. Bright scarlet coat and waistcoat with gold 
lace. Left hand holds “THOMSON’S/SEASONS,” calf- 


bound with red label and gilt tooling. Green table cover. 
Background brownish olive-green. 


Mrs. Harold M. Lehman, New York, N. Y. 
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LEWIS, MERIWETHER. 
Soldier and explorer. 1774-1809. (D.A.B.) 


481, 299. It was essential that Peale’s gallery should 
have a portrait of Lewis, the leader of the great trans- 
continental expedition whose discoveries had been of 
such profound import and whose collections, thanks to 
Jefferson’s interest, had enriched the Museum. As 
secretary to the President, Lewis had long been in the 
inner circle of the Jeffersonian regime, the new order 
to which Peale looked with so much confidence and 
hope. 

“T hope to see Capt. Lewis,” the painter wrote to 
Jefferson, Feb. 10, 1807. “I wish to possess his por- 
trait for the Museum.” Lewis, newly appointed Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, came from Washington to Phila- 
delphia soon after, and Peale dined with him in April, 
as the guest of Dr. Caspar Wistar [q.v.]. And to 
John I, Hawkins he wrote, May 5, 1807, “I have lately 
painted the portraits of Mr. Barlow, Mr. Fulton and 
lastly one of Gov. Lewis.” 

1807. Canvas, 23 x 18%. 
Gray hair. Blue eye. 
Background gray-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


Bust. 
Dark 


( Museum ) 


blue coat and waistcoat. 


482. One of the most valuable of the articles from the 
Lewis and Clark expedition deposited in Peale’s Mu- 
seum by Jefferson was an Indian ceremonial robe 
trimmed with one hundred and forty ermine skins. To 
give it fitting emphasis, Peale sculptured a portrait of 
Capt. Lewis, setting it up as a life-size figure, and with 
a didactic purpose. It was completed, and entered in 
the Museum Accession Book, Dec. 17, 1807. 

“A few weeks ago,” he wrote to the President, Jan. 


29, 1808. 


I completed a wax figure of Capt. Lewis and placed it in 
the Museum. My object in this work is to give a lesson to 
the Indians who may visit the Museum, and also to show 
my sentiments respecting wars, the figure being dressed 
in an Indian dress presented to Capt. Lewis by Comeawait, 
Chief of Shoshone Nation, who was suspicious that Capt. 
Lewis meant to lead him into an ambuscade with his ene- 
mies. The figure has its right hand on its breast and the 
left holds the Calmut which was given me by Capt. Lewis. 
In a tablet I give the story in a few words, and then add, 
“This mantle, composed of 140 ermine skins, was put on 
Capt. Lewis by Comeawhait, their Chief. Lewis is sup- 
posed to say, ‘Brother, I accept your dress.—It is the object 
of my heart to promote amongst you, our neighbors, peace 
and good will—that you may bury the hatchet deep in the 
ground never to be taken up again—and that henceforward 
you may smoke the Calmut of Peace and live in perpetual 
harmony, not only with each other, but with the white 
men, your brothers, who will teach you many useful arts.’ 
Possessed of every comfort in life, what cause ought to 
involve us in war? Men are not too numerous for the 
lands which we are to cultivate; and disease makes havoc 
enough amongst them without deliberately destroying each 
other—If any differences arise about lands or trade, let 
each party appoint judicious persons to meet together and 
amicably settle the disputed point.” Such I believe to be 
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the sentiments of our friend Lewis, and which he en- 
deavored to instil in the minds of the various savages he 
met with in his long and hazardous tour. I am pleased 
when I can give an object which affords a moral sentiment 
to the Visitors to the Museum. 


Unlocated. 


LINCOLN, BENJAMIN. 
Soldier. 1733-1810. (D.A.B.) 


483, 114. Born not far from Boston of Yankee farmer 
stock, Lincoln had had, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, experience in both the military and political affairs 
of his province. He was commissioned in 1776 the 
third major-general of the army, served through the 
siege of Boston, played a leading part and was severely 
wounded in the operations against Burgoyne. In 1778 
he was given command of the Southern Department, 
and there, in May of the next year, he was besieged at 
Charleston and obliged to surrender with his army. 
He was exchanged in time to take part in the Yorktown 
campaign. The terms of that capitulation were mod- 
eled upon those of Charleston, and it was Lincoln who 
received the British commander’s sword and led the 
captive army out. Congress named Gen. Lincoln Sec- 
retary of War on Oct. 30, 1781, and he held this post 
until ratification of the peace exactly two years later. 
The remainder of his life was passed in New England. 
Peale’s portrait of the General was painted during 
his term as Secretary of War, probably late in 1781 or 
early 1782, and was placed in the artist’s “collection of 
great men.” The portrait is an unusually strong and 
pleasant one. The subject is shown full-face, a rare 
pose as it is the most difficult for the painter. The 
mouth is more serious than was Peale’s wont, and it 
is the tilt of the head and the quiet, earnest expression 
of the eyes that give the picture its immediacy and 
informality. 
c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 22 x 18. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair. Blue eyes. Uniform dark blue and buff, with 


two silver stars on gold epaulettes. Background very dark 
olive green, lighter at right. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


LITTLEFIELD, CATHARINE. See Greene, Mrs. 


Nathanael. 
LIVINGSTON, PHILIP. 

Peale’s portrait of Robert R. Livingston [485, 122] 
has been mistakenly so identified. 
LIVINGSTON, ROBERT R., Sr. 

Jurist. 1718-1775. (D.A.B.) 


484. We are dependent on Rubens and Titian R. 
Peale, younger sons with no direct knowledge of their 
father’s career as a miniaturist, for identification of the 
group of ivories retained by him. One, listed by them 
as “Robert R. Livingston,” bears small resemblance to 
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Peale’s portrait of the Chancellor [485, 122]. Another 
of the group, correctly identified as that of Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, gives us reason to believe that this is the 
elder Robert R. Livingston, who died Dec. 9, 1775, but 
a few days before the General, his son-in-law, fell in 
battle. From a borrowed family portrait Peale painted 
his miniature [561] and a canvas [562, 156] of Mont- 
gomery. The canvas was for the Museum, and it is 
probable that miniatures of the two patriots were 
ordered at the same time by the Livingston family, but 
for an unknown reason, never delivered. 

c. 1784-1786. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Three-quarters to left. Brown hair dressed and resembling 


awig. Blue eyes. Bright blue coat and waistcoat. Back- 
ground brown. 


Mrs. Andrew Van Pelt, Radnor, Penna. 


LIVINGSTON, ROBERT R., Jr. 
Statesman. 1746-1813. (D.A.B.) 


485,122. Livingston was a member of the Continental 
Congress from New York, 1775-76, 1779-81, and 1784- 
85. On Aug. 10, 1781, Congress elected him to head 
its newly-created department of foreign affairs, and it 
was in recognition of his services here that Peale in- 
cluded his portrait in his “collection of great men.” 
The honor was well deserved, as Livingston ran his 
department with remarkable efficiency, and gave to the 
negotiations leading to the final peace a balance and 
stability that the affairs of Congress too often lacked. 
He offered his resignation Dec. 2, 1782, but did not 
finally leave his office and return to New York until 
June, 1783. Peale’s portrait is included in the list of 
his gallery published in 1784. 

As Chancellor of New York, Livingston administered 
the oath of office to President Washington in 1789. At 
first a strong Federalist, he later allied himself to Jef- 
ferson, and played an important part as minister to 
France in Jefferson’s administration. He shared Jef- 
ferson’s interest in the promotion of the sciences, and 
gave both technical and financial aid to Robert Fulton 
[g.v.], whose steamboat bore the name of Livingston’s 
estate on the Hudson, “Clermont.” During this period 
Livingston visited the Philadelphia Museum and had 
his profile taken, a copy of which Peale sent to Dr. 
Caspar Wistar, Nov. 24, 1805. 


c. 1782. Canvas, 23 X 20. Bust. 
Brown hair. Dark blue-green coat. 
olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


(Museum) 


Background dark 


LLOYD, ANNE. See Lloyd, Edward, Family. 


- LLOYD, EDWARD, FAMILY. 
486, 32. Edward Lloyd (1744-1796; D.A.B.), fourth 
of the name and father of Edward Lloyd (1779-1834), 


Governor of Maryland, was one of the most important 
of Peale’s early patrons and a lifelong friend. He was 
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a brother-in-law of John Cadwalader and a brother of 
Richard Bennett Lloyd [gq.v.]. At “Wye House,” 
Talbot Co., Md., he lived amid his vast wheatfields and 
a compounding of luxuries, a deer park for outdoor 
recreation, a large and sumptuously bound library for 
intellectual satisfaction. He had also a mansion at 
Annapolis for those periods when public affairs at- 
tracted him thither. As Colonel of his county militia 
and as an influential figure in politics during the Revo- 
lutionary years, he earned the title of “The Patriot,” 
by which he is distinguished from others of his name. 

Col. Lloyd married, Nov. 19, 1767, Elizabeth Tayloe, 
a daughter of Col. John Tayloe (1721-1779), of 
“Mount Airy,” Richmond Co., Va., where she had 
been born, March 17, 1750. Besides her one son, she 
became the mother of six daughters, one of whom 
married Francis Scott Key. She died, after a long 
widowhood, March 6, 1825. 

The eldest child, Anne, who appears with her parents 
in the family portrait, was born June 30, 1769. She 
married, Oct., 1785, Richard Tasker Lowndes (born 
Dec. 25, 1763), of Prince George’s Co., Md. (see 
Lowndes, Mrs. C.). She died, Feb. 20, 1840. 

“All this spring and summer,” Peale wrote to Ed- 
mond Jenings in London, July 18, 1771, “I had in- 
tended to go to Philadelphia and have retouched your 
piece of Mr. Dickinson [217, 23], but’ was prevailed 
on to do some pieces for Mr. Lloyd who intends leaving 
the country very soon. One of them you will see when 
he arrives in England, vizt., a family piece of three 
figures.” 

The painter’s hope of having his work soon in London 
seems not to have been realized. It may have been 
the deepening current of public affairs which kept Col. 
Lloyd at Annapolis. Or it may have been his brother 
alone, Richard Bennett Lloyd [q.v.], who was leaving 
for England. 

The canvas and two miniatures painted at the same 
time are noted in Peale’s list of his Colonial work (see 
p. 20), the “3” on the margin indicating the number 
of pictures in the single commission. 


Mr. Loyd, 2 minia. 21.0.0. 
3 Mr. Loyd, a conversation. 36.15.0. 


1771. Canvas, 48 xX 57%. Three-quarter length. 

Mrs. Lloyd is seated on a couch, playing a guitar, her face 
three-quarters to left. The child, almost full-face, stands 
on the couch by her shoulder, supported by her father’s 
right hand. His left hand is on his hip, his body inclined 
toward the child, his face three-quarters to right. Col. 
Lloyd: Light brown hair. Blue eyes. Maroon velvet suit 
with elaborate gold lace. Mrs. Lloyd: Light brown hair. 
Blue eyes. Dress a pale green, richly embroidered satin. 
The guitar is red and black with a pale blue ribbon. 
Anne: Red-brown hair. Blue eyes. Yellow dress with 
pink sash and pink petticoat. The sofa is a light greenish 
brown. Background, at left, view of “Wye House,” a 
sunset sky above this, with heavy foliage to right. 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd Lowndes, Cumberland, Md. 
(Desc. ) 
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LLOYD, EDWARD. 


487, 394. Peale’s miniature of Col. Lloyd is clearly 
taken from the same sitting as the family portrait 
(above), and his listing of it, quoted above, suggests 
also that it was painted at the same time. The costume, 
however, is of a brighter color, more appropriate for a 
miniature. It is set as a double miniature with that of 
Mrs. Lloyd. These are almost certainly the “Mr. Loyd 
2 minia.” of Peale’s 1770-1775 list (see p. 17). 


1771. Min. Ivory, 2 x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. 
with gold embroidery. 


Vermillion coat and waistcoat 
Blackground greenish. 


Miss Ellen Key Habersham, Annapolis, Md. (WDesc.) 


LLOYD, MRS. EDWARD. 


488, 393. Peale’s miniature of Mrs. Lloyd closely 
resembles the likeness in her family portrait |486, 32], 
although the pose has been reversed, the headdress and 
the costume changed, and the large size suggests a later 


date. It is set as a double miniature with that of her 

husband. ° 

1771. Min. Ivory, 2% x 1%. 

Dark brown hair dressed with pearls. Blue eyes. Black 

ribbon at throat. Blue dress embroidered with white. 

Touches of yellow in the lace around the throat. Back- 

ground greenish. 

Miss Ellen Key Habersham, Annapolis, Md. (Desc.) 

LLOYD, ELIZABETH. See Cadwalader, John, 
Family. 


LLOYD, RICHARD. 


489. <A miniature, long known simply as that of “Mr. 
Lloyd,” has been identified by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants 
through research into the history of its owner’s family as 
that of Col. Richard Lloyd (1717-1786), of Kent Co., 
Md. He was a son of Edward Lloyd (1670-1719), of 
“Wye,” and an uncle of Edward Lloyd, “the Patriot,” 
and of Capt. Richard Bennett Lloyd [qq.v.|. He was 
a justice of Kent Co., 1744-1754 and 1774, a justice of 
the Provincial Court, 1754-1756, and was appointed 
judge of the Maryland Court of Appeals in 1778. In 
the Revolution he was a member of the Maryland Con- 
vention of 1775, of the Council of Safety and Colonel 
of the Kent Co. militia. The little locket miniature, 
painted in Peale’s exquisite early style, shows us a 
stout, middle-aged man. 

Peale’s diary bears out Dr. Pleasants’ identification of 
the picture. He came to Chestertown, Nov. 14, 1775 
and on the 17th dined with Col. Lloyd and other gentle- 
men at Thomas Smith’s. On the 20th, he “began Col. 
Richard Lloyd’s miniature,” worked on it on the 21st, 
gave the whole of the 22nd to it, and finished it on the 
23rd, leaving Chestertown that day on his way to Phila- 
delphia where he had the miniature set and received it 
back from the jeweler, Jan. 11, 1776. 
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In Kerr, John B., Genealogical Notes of the Chamber- 
laine Family of Maryland, 30, Balt., 1880, the following 
passage occurs, in which the letter quoted must be that 
of Col. Richard Lloyd, and not, as stated, of Capt. 
Richard Bennett Lloyd [q.v.]. 


There is a portrait of Capt. Lloyd at Wye House and 
from a letter found among papers in the Hollyday home- 
stead, we learn that Charles Willson Peale was the artist. 
In this letter, written to his brother, Captain Lloyd says, 
“Mr. Peale finished my picture this morning, November 
22, 1775. My wife, Mrs. Tayloe and others, say it is like 
me. If it is, I do not know myself, though I think it is a 
good picture.” 


1776. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Plum-colored coat. White 
waistcoat. Background blue-gray. 


Miss Mary Nicols, Balt. (Desc.) 


LLOYD, RICHARD BENNETT. 


490,25. Capt. Richard Bennett Lloyd, younger brother 
of Edward Lloyd, “the Patriot” [g.v.], was born Aug. 
30, 1750. Their father, Edward Lloyd, “the Council- 
lor,” of “Wye House,” Talbot Co., Md., died Jan. 27, 
1770, and a year later Peale painted his family portrait 
of the new master of the vast estate on the Chesapeake 
1486, 32]. The painter wrote then that his subject 
intended to sail shortly for England. This may have 
been a mistake on his part, and the younger brother 
the one preparing to travel, for we find Richard Ben- 
nett Lloyd purchasing an ensign’s commission in the 
Coldstream Guards in 1773. He held the rank of cap- 
tain on his resignation, Sept. 14, 1775. In that year 
he married Johanna Leigh, of the isle of Wight, a 
celebrated beauty of her day, whose portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds shows her standing in a glade, en- 
gaged, with a romantic intensity, in cutting her hus- 
band’s name upon a tree (illustrated in Century Maga- 
sine 50: 485, 1895-96). Benjamin West's portrait of 
Lloyd (sometimes attributed to Reynolds) had been 
sent to America at an earlier period—a full-length in 
uniform, legs crossed in a favorite pose, leaning on a 
spontoon and with the Horse Guards building in the 
background. Peale wrote to West, Aug. 31, 1775, “I 
frequently enjoy your fine picture of Capt. Lloyd.” 
Peale’s own portrait of Lloyd was probably painted in 
the spring or early summer of 1771, at the same time 
as his family piece of the Edward Lloyds. It is noted 
together with those pictures in his list of 1770-1775 
work (see p. 20), “Mr. R. Loyd, % length. 14. 
{14.0.]” The canvas has been formerly dated 1775, 
owing to the assumption that a letter of Col. Richard 
Lloyd [q.v.] was from the pen of Richard Bennett 
Lloyd. The Captain did not return to Maryland until 
1782, living at Annapolis and, later, Talbot Co., en- 
joying, because of his Toryism, but little popularity. 
Peale has left an amusing account of his great wealth 
and of the parsimonious habits for which his neighbors 
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dubbed him “Poor Dicky Wye.” He died, Sept. 12, 
1787. 

The canvas is inscribed on the back, “Richard Bennett 
Lloyd of Wye River, Md.” And on the stretcher, 
“Painted—C. W. Peale. London, Md.” “London” is 
presumably “London Town,” the Stewart home, just 
south of Annapolis. 


1771. Canvas, 48 x 36. Three-quarter length. 

Powdered wig. Scarlet suit with gold buttons and em- 
broidery. Background, at left a gray-green marble pedi- 
ment and foliage, at right a landscape with waterfall. 


Henry F. duPont, Winterthur, Del. 


LOGAN, MRS. GEORGE. 
Historian. 1761-1839. (D.A.B.) 


491. In 1822 Deborah Norris, widow of Dr. George 
Logan, was living at “Stenton,” not far from the 
country seat to which Peale had retired in 1810 and 
which he had left a year before after the death of his 
third wife. In her, personal grace and charm were 
combined with an intelligent sense of historical back- 
ground, and this last interest had led her to collect and 
annotate the great collection of family papers which she 
presented to the library of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

It may have been her respect for the historical record 
that led her to ask Peale to paint her portrait in 1822, 
but more probably it was a kindly sympathy for the old 
painter, reft from the domestic circle he loved so well 
and pining for occupation. Her husband, too, had died 
the year before. In these years Peale asked a high 
price for his work—it set him apart from competition 
with his sons and added to his self-respect as “the oldest 
painter in America.” He wrote, July 6, 1822, thanking 
Mrs. Logan for the $100, “and it will add to my hap- 
piness td finish the portrait in such a manner as will 
give satisfaction to your numerous friends.” 

The picture was clearly painted to meet the Quaker 
taste—a half length, three-quarters to left, its dominant 
feature the high white cap, but severely plain through- 
out. It is illustrated in Scribner's Magazine 73: 768, 
1923. 


Unlocated. 


LONG, STEPHEN HARRIMAN. 
Explorer and engineer. 1784-1864. (D.A.B.) 


492, 332. Peale, jubilant at the inclusion of his son, 
Titian, as Assistant Naturalist in the impending ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains, painted portraits for 
his Museum gallery of Major Long, its commander, and 
of four other members of the scientific staff, Baldwin 
[16, 324], Jessup [418], Titian [679, 333], and Say 
[773, 334]. The portraits were finished in March, 
1819, just before the departure of the group. The im- 
pending explorations of a vast and unknown region had 
excited much popular interest, and greatly stirred the 
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painter’s imagination. Major Long, to add a romantic 
touch to the affair, had just been married in that month 
to a Philadelphia girl. The five portraits were in the 
Pennsylvania Academy exhibition of 1819. 


1819. Canvas, 24% x 20%. Bust. (Museum) 

Black hair. Brown eyes. Uniform blue with gold in- 
signia, yellow waistcoat and black stock. Background olive 
green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


LONGUEUIL, JOSEPH DOMINIQUE EMMAN- 
UAL LE MOYNE DE. 


493. Born in 1738, a soldier from childhood, Longueuil 
served both France and the British Empire and long 
held a place of distinction in Canadian affairs. He was 
one of the prisoners taken at St. John’s by Mont- 
gomery’s invading army, and sent to Bristol, near 
Philadelphia, where his miniature was painted by Peale 
in March, 1776. He then held the rank of major and 
claimed the title of baron, a pretension soon after aban- 
doned. After his exchange he was appointed, in 1777, 
inspector general of militia. In 1791, he was a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Executive Council. He died in 
1807. 
See Belétre, F.M.P. 


Unlocated. 


LOTBINIERE, EUSTACHE GASPARD, SIEUR 
DE. 


494. Major Lotbiniére, 1748-1822, was the youngest 
of the four Canadian prisoners whose miniatures Peale 
painted in March, 1776. He was not a professional 
soldier, having joined the defending forces as a volun- 
teer on the approach of Montgomery’s invading army. 
On his return to Canada he became a vigorous and 
active figure in political affairs, and was instrumental in 
establishing the French language on an official equality 
with the English. 
See Belétre, F.M.P. 


Unlocated. 


LOWELL, JOHN. 
Politician and jurist. 1743-1802. (D.A.B.) 


495, 427, 428. A native of Newburyport, Mass., and a 
graduate of Harvard in 1760, Judge Lowell began his 
law practice in Newburyport in 1762. He was doubt- 
less actively engaged, therefore, in those demonstrations 
against the Stamp Act in which Peale joined, in New- 
buryport in 1765. He was an officer of militia in 
1776, moved to Boston the next year, and, after filling 
various state offices, represented Massachusetts in Con- 
gress in 1782 and 1783, returning to Massachusetts and 
a distinguished judicial career, in 1784. He was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical Society 
in 1787. 
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Peale’s miniature must have been painted during his 
brief Philadelphia residence as a member of Congress. 
The brush strokes, rather heavier and more rapid than 
usual, are evidence that it was done in the summer of 
1782, when Peale had a run of miniature painting at a 
reduced price, in order to finance the building of his 
gallery. The piece is clearly one intended for a beloved 
friend. At the back, on ivory and under glass is a 
desigii in the subject’s hair, clipped into short pieces and 
worked into a pattern very typical of Peale’s sentiment. 
Two trees stand side by side, one large, the other 
smaller, their foliage mingling and a cupid hovering 
above them with a wreath. 

The miniature was listed as a Copley by Augustus 
Thorndike Perkins in 1873, and identified as a Peale 
by Edmund Bury. 

1782. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%e. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Blue tint in shadows of hair 


and face. Green coat with pink lining. Background 
brown-gray. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


LOWNDES, ANNE MARGARET. See Lowndes, 
[Francis ?]. 


LOWNDES, BENJAMIN. 


cis 3 B 


See Lowndes, |Fran- 


LOWNDES, CHARLES. See Lowndes, [Francis ?]. 


LOWNDES, CHRISTOPHER. See Hindman, Wil- 
ham [380]. 


LOWNDES, MRS. CHRISTOPHER. 


Elizabeth Tasker, daughter of Benjamin Tasker 
(1690-1768), President of the Council and a provincial 
governor of Maryland, was born Feb. 4, 1726. Through 
her father she was a descendant of the first Lord Balti- 
more. Her mother, Ann Bladen (1698-1780), was a 
sister of Gov. Thomas Bladen. She married Christo- 
pher Lowndes (1713-1785), May 14, 1747. Her death, 
Sept. 19, 1789, was followed by an obituary extolling 
her virtues—“To a temper the mildest and most cheer- 
ful, she joined the most benevolent heart, and during a 
long and painful illness, felt more for those about her 
than for herself.” 

It was during this last illness that Peale, who had 
painted a miniature of her at a much earlier period, 
painted also the seven portraits which she desired as 
parting gifts to her children. Coming from Annapolis, 
according to his diary, Aug. 15, 1789, he “reached 
Bladensburg at midday. I waited on Mrs. Ross who 
informed me that Mrs. Lowndes wanted her portrait 
in miniature to give one to each of her children. Sun- 
day, 16. Began a miniature of Mrs. Lowndes.” He 
was ill with ague at the time, and the work proceeded 
intermittently. A note on the diary flyleaf tells us, 
“Aug. 16, 1789. Began the portraits of Mrs. Lowndes, 
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7 in number, 4 heads in oil and 3 miniatures, for which 
I recd. the price of originals for one miniature and head 
size, the remaining 5 as copies making in all 45 guineas.” 

On the 17th he “began a portrait of Mrs. Lowndes 
in head size, and on the 18th and 19th worked on the 
miniature.” Early in September, recovering from the 
fever, “I pursue my business of painting the portraits 
of Mrs. Lowndes and finish all of them, 7 in number, 
viz.—4 in oil and 3 in miniature, except the drapery of 
one of the miniatures.” 

This last was probably that for Mrs. Stoddert [501], 
one of the daughters of the family, as Peale left Bladens- 
burg on Sept. 9 for the Stoddert home at Georgetown, 
where he could finish it according to her taste. There 
also he painted his charming group of the Stoddert 
children [832, 227]. He returned to Bladensburg on 
the 18th on his way to Baltimore, and on the next 
morning, “Left Blandensburg at x o’clock and am 
apprehensive about the same hour Mrs. Lowndes 
departed this life. It was accidental that I visited 
Bladensburg, and I am happy that I was in time to 
paint those 7 portraits which she desired for her 7 
children.” 

Our record is of six children, Peale apparently in- 
cluding as one of them a son-in-law, Benjamin Stoddert, 
of Georgetown, afterwards first Secretary of the Navy. 
The Stodderts received a portrait and, for Mrs. Stod- 
dert, the former Rebecca Lowndes, a miniature. Anne 
Margaret Lowndes (1748-1822), the unmarried daugh- 
ter, received a miniature, Peale noting in his diary the 
payment of £3 for setting it. Of the four sons, Charles 
received a canvas, by the painter’s memo, “Mr. Chas. 
Lowndes, in oil, fancied a dress of head of blue drapery.” 
Benjamin also had a canvas, Peale noting its size for 
a frame, 24 X 1914—square with an oval mat. One oil 
and one miniature therefore remain for Francis [q.v.] 
and Richard Tasker Lowndes. 


496. The portrait in the group of 1789, described 
above, which was painted for Charles Lowndes has 
descended in his family to its present owners. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/painted 1789.” Canvas, 
24x19. Bust. 

Three-quarters to right. Gray hair. Hazel eyes. Tur- 

quoise blue dress with white fichu and cap. Black shawl 

draped over mahogany chair. 

The Misses Catherine and Sally Scott Lowndes, Easton, 
Md. (Desc.) 


497. 


1789. Signed, but signature almost wholly covered by 
oval mat. Canvas, 24x19. Bust. 
Replica of the above. 


Mrs. William L. Pitcher, Washington, D.C. (Desc.) 


498. This altered replica of the above descended to its 
present owner through Gov. Lloyd Lowndes (1845- 
1905). 
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1789. Canvas, 23% x 19%. Bust. 
Three-quarters to left. Yellowish hair. Hazel eyes. 
Filmy scarf over head and around shoulders. Very pale 
pink dress. Red ribbons trying scarf at neck and bosom. 
Yellow chair back with red upholstery. Background very 
dark. 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd Lowndes, Cumberland, Md. 

( Desc.) 


499. 


Unlocated. 


Replica of the above. 


500. One of the three miniatures of Mrs. Lowndes 
has descended, through Gov. Lloyd Lowndes, probably 
from either Richard Tasker or Charles Lowndes. 

1789. Ivory, 21%. Bust. 

Replica of [496]. Gray hair. Brown eyes. Pale violet 
scarf dotted with white embroidery over head and around 


shoulders. Magenta dress. Background greenish, dark at 
top and paling toward lower right. 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd Lowndes, Cumberland, Md. 
( Desc.) 


501. A miniature which has descended in her branch 
of the family must be that painted for Mrs. Benjamin 
Stoddert. It was loaned to an exhibition of miniatures 
at the National Gallery in 1925, by Mrs. Thomas 
Turner, and after her death was sold. 

1789. Ivory, 1™%e x 1%. 

Head and body to right. 

Replica of [496]. 

Unlocated. 


502. Replica of {496}. 
Unlocated. 


LOWNDES, [FRANCIS ?]. 


503. Peale notes in his diary that he “began a minia- 
ture of Mr. Lowndes,” Oct. 14, 1790, at Col. Edward 
Lloyd’s, Talbot Co., Md. He lists it among work done 
on this trip south, entering payment, eight guineas. 
Transcribing this record into his Autobiography thirty 
years later, he writes, ‘““Miss Lowndes of Bladensburg 
being on a visit to the Colonel’s family, he is desired to 
take her portrait in miniature.” Miss Lowndes would 
have been Anne Margaret, daughter of Mrs. Christopher 
Lowndes [gq.v.], born June 15, 1748 and died un- 
married, Jan. 16, 1822. 

A miniature, “Francis Lowndes, 1780,’ is listed in 
the Catalogue of the Miniature Exhibition under the 
auspices of the Maryland Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, January 18th to 26th, 1911, . . . Baltimore, 
Maryland, p. 10, as'the property of Mrs. Lloyd Lowndes. 
This may be Peale’s miniature of 1790, or the subject 
may be one of Francis’ three brothers. Richard Tasker 
Lowndes, of Bladensburg, Md., born Dec. 25, 1763, 
married Anne Lloyd [gq.v.], a daughter of Col. Lloyd, 
Peale’s host on this occasion. Charles Lowndes (1765- 
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1846), of Germantown, Penna., also married, as his 
first wife, another daughter of the Colonel, Eleanor 
(1776-1805). The fourth brother was Benjamin 
(1749-1802). 


Unlocated. 


LOWNDES, RICHARD TASKER. See Lowndes, 


[Francis ?|. 


LOWNDES, MRS. RICHARD TASKER. 
Lloyd, Edward, Family. 


See, 


LUKENS, ISAIAH [QUIMBY]. 


504, 310. Isaiah Lukens was best known in his own 
day as a maker of town clocks, but nis mechanical 
genius led him also into the manufacture of machine 
tools, mathematical and surgical instruments. He was 
born in Horsham Township, Montgomery Co., Penna., 
Aug. 24, 1779, and removed in early manhood to Phila- 
delphia, where he died, Jan. 13, 1846. His first im- 
portant clock was built for the Loller Hall Academy, 
Hatboro, Penna., in 1812, and his crowning achieve- 
ment in this line was the great clock in the restored 
tower of Independence Hall, for which he was paid 
$5000. Lukens was an integral part of Philadelphia’s 
long preeminence in the mechanical sciences. He was 
elected to the American Philosophical Society in 1820, 
was a founder and vice-president of the Franklin In- 
stitute. In 1826-1827 he travelled in France and Eng- 
land. Jacob Perkins [qg.v.] at that time declared him 
to be one of the four outstanding representatives “‘of the 
mechanical talents of his country” (Bathe, G. & D., 
Jacob Perkins ... , Phila., Hist. Soc. Penna., 1943). 

Lukens first appears in the Peale story in 1813, with 
the purchase by the Museum of a model of “perpetual 
motion,” a tongue-in-cheek mechanical puzzler, for 
which the Museum paid $80, and which it advertised 
with twelve thousand handbills. It came in as a byplay 
on the excitement which the exposure of Readhefer’s 
fraud had aroused, but remained for many years a 
popular attraction of the place. In 1819, when Peale 
introduced the velocipede craze to Philadelphia, Lukens 
helped him in making the machines, and equipped one 
of them with a “way-measurer,” in the hope of adapting 
the device to a useful purpose. In April, 1822, he re- 
turned from a trip to Stroudsburgh with a live rattle- 
snake for Peale, a gift which his friend, who had made 
considerable research into this branch of natural history, 
would particularly appreciate. 

Peale’s portrait of Lukens is briefly recorded in the 
Museum Accession Book at the Historical Society of 
Penna., “painted by C. W. Peale,” and presented to the 
Museum, Dec. 31, 1816. 


1816. Canvas, 24 19%. Bust. 
Brown hair. Light brown eyes. 
olive green. 


Franklin Institute, Phila. 


(Museum ) 


Black coat. Background 
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LUX, FRANCES. See Russell, Mrs. William, and 
Granddaughter. 


LUZERNE, ANNE CESAR DE LA. 


505, 115. Born at Paris in 1741, Luzerne gained high 
rank as a soldier, only to turn from arms to diplomacy. 
Completing successfully a delicate mission to Bavaria, 
he was sent to replace Gérard [q.v.] as French minister 
to the United States, arriving at Philadelphia Sept. 21, 
1779. His character was admirably suited to the post 
astute and yet tactful, amiable, engaging and with a 
faculty for making genuine friends of subordinates and 
inferiors as well as of those in stations of importance. 
His influence upon American affairs was much greater 
than that of his predecessor had been. He saw the 
tattered American army with the eye of a general 
officer, and exceeded his diplomatic powers in order to 
nourish and supply it. He made a practice of inviting 
every congressman to his table, and in Congress we see 
a discussion of his calls and dinners wandering inevita- 
bly toward that happy day when the nation would have 
more and more such foreign envoys. When he trav- 
elled north to visit the camps of Washington and 
Rochambeau in the fall of 1780, the traitor Arnold 
hoped desperately for a chance to sell him, along with 
his garrison on the Hudson, to the enemy. 

Luzerne was the first to receive news of the con- 
clusion of the final peace, and, in order to prevent the 
speculation in Pennsylvania flour which the news might 
occasion if it reached some quarters of the city before 
others, he wrote thirty terse announcements, 





General peace. 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, 

dispatching them simultaneously. On his departure 
for France in 1783, he carried with him all the praise 
and honors that the young republic, in the simplicity of 
its manners, could bestow. Ill health kept him in re- 
tirement until 1788, when he was named ambassador to 
Great Britain. He died at London, Sept. 14, 1791. 

Peale’s very pleasant, if undistinguished, portrait of 
the minister must have been painted in 1781 or 1782, 
as it would have been one of the first he would have 
sought upon deciding to form a gallery of distinguished 
persons, and a natural, if less imposing, companion piece 
to his Gérard. As in his portrait of General Knox 
[440, 143], he seems to have deliberately minimized the 
subject’s physical bulk, so that the large, genial, double- 
chinned face contrasts oddly with the narrow shoulders 
accentuated by military epaulettes. 


Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

Dark blue coat with gold braid. Scarlet 
Silver star on gold epaulettes. 
Unfinished at corners. 


c. 1781-1782. 

Powdered hair. 
waistcoat with gold braid. 
Background grayish olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
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LYNCH, CAPT. 
506, 507. Given a free passage home in the summer of 
1769 in a ship belonging to James Russell, whose wife 
and granddaughter he had painted in London [763], 
Peale made both an oil and a miniature of her captain 
during the voyage (A4.). A notice in the Maryland 
Gasette, June 8, 1769, contains the following clue to the 
identity of the mariner: “Arrived in Patuxent from 
London, the Captains Lewis, Sewall, and Linch: With 
the latter came Passenger Mr. Charles Peale of this 
City, Limner.”’ 

He also painted another captain on board as a pas- 


senger [1038]. 
Unlocated. 


LYNCH, MISS. 


508. “Miss Linch” sat for her miniature at Phila- 
delphia Sept. 21 and 25, 1776; Peale worked on it Oct. 
4 and finished it on the 6th (D.). It was painted 
simultaneously with that of Miss Swift [852], and one 
may infer that the two were exchanged as tokens of 
friendship. 

The subject may possibly have been one of the three 
daughters of Thomas Lynch, Sr., Member of Congress 
from South Carolina, who suffered a stroke early in 
1776 and died at the end of that year. 


Unlocated. 


LYON, MRS. ROBERT. See Hall, Susanna. 


McCALL, ANNE. See Willing, Mrs. Thomas. 


McCLENACHAN, BLAIR, AND DAUGHTER. 


509. The date of Blair McClenachan’s birth is not 
known, nor at what age he came from his native Ireland 
to Philadelphia, with whose mercantile and political 
affairs he was so long identified. But he was a well- 
established business man of the city at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, when he ordered a pair of large por- 
traits of himself and his wife. The pictures, now lost, 
may be judged to have been three-quarter lengths in 
the 50 X 40 size. Peale refers to them as “\% length” 
as he does the three-quarter length of Mrs. Walter 
Stewart. They were paid for before completion ($100) 
but Col. Stewart included them in the receipt he asked 
the painter to sign, referring to them as the same size 
as his own, but with the addition of children. In the 
McClenachan pair Peale had, as he so loved to do, pre- 
sented the charm of domesticity by including a daughter 
with the father, a son with the mother. 

Peale’s diary contains jotted notes on the progress of 
the two pictures. May 13, 1776, Mrs. McClenachan’s 
was begun, and on the next day “Young Master Mc- 
Clenachan in the same picture.” The mother sat 
again on the 15th. On the 16th her costume was painted 
and the conventional curtain added two days later. 
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The boy posed again May 25. On the 30th Blair Mc- 
Clenachan’s portrait was begun. On July 4 both posed, 
she for the hands only, and on the 16th Peale noted 
that he had been busy with Mr. McClenachan’s portrait 
“these several days past.” He was simultaneously 
working on similar large canvases of Gen. and Mrs. 
Washington [896, 354; 953, 374] and Mrs. Benjamin 
Rush [760, 89]. All of these pictures were still at 
Peale’s painting room when John Adams called there 
on Aug. 21. 

The McClenachans’ daughter, Mrs. Walter Stewart, 
in her portrait of 1782 wears bracelet miniatures, a man 
in uniform on her right wrist, a man in civilian dress on 
her left [829]. According to convention, these would 
be the portraits of her husband and her father re- 
spectively. A miniature of McClenachan by Walter 
Robertson is owned by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

During the war Blair McClenachan stood with Robert 
Morris [q.v.] and the wealthy merchant class in de- 
fying the laws of trade sponsored by the party of which 
Peale was a leader. He was one of the founders of the 
First City Troop with which he served through the 
Philadelphia campaigns. Afterward, he turned to 
privateering, trade, and banking, profiting handsomely 
by wartime opportunities and giving generously of his 
gains to steady the uncertain finances of the new govern- 
ment. After the war he met financial reverses, as did 
so many of his class, but, unlike the others, changed his 
politics, became both a Jacobin and a Jeffersonian. 
His natural strong temper was now increased by 
goutiness. He became famous for the violence of his 
feelings on public matters and in particular for his reply 
to a question as to what should be done about the Jay 
Treaty—“Kick it to hell, sir!’ He was a representative 
in \the state government, 1790-1795, and in Congress, 
1727-1799. He died at Philadelphia May 8, 1812. 


Unipcated. 
McCLENACHAN, MRS. BLAIR, AND SON. 


510. Little is known of Ann Darrach of Germantown, 
wife of Blair McClenachan. Her daughter, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Stewart [g.v.], was one of a number of children. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush made a note of the peculiar circum- 
stances of her death, Oct. 1, 1804 (Autobiography of 
Benjamin Rush, ed. by G. W. Corner, Phila., Mem. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 25, 1948). 


Unlocated. 
McCLENACHAN, DEBORAH. See Stewart, Mrs. 
Walter. 


McCLURE, ELIZABETH. 


511. At Baltimore, Sept. 4, 1788, Peale “cleaned and 
varnished the portraits of Eliz. M’Cluer and Mr. Guest, 
which I painted upwards of 14 years past” (D.). “Mr. 
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Guest” is Mordecai Gist [298, 80], painted about 1774, 
some fourteen years earlier, and the reference certainly 
suggests that the two pictures were at this time in the 
same ownership. 


Unlocated. 


McCOMB, ELEAZER. 


512. Eleazer McComb emerges in Revolutionary af- 
fairs as a member of the Committee of Correspondence, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md., in 1774 and a member of 
the Maryland Convention in 1775. He soon after 
moved to Delaware, acquiring a mansion house in Little 
Creek Hundred, and appears as first lieutenant, then 
captain, of the Little Creek militia company. But it 
was in business and public administration that he figured 
in Delaware affairs—Privy Councillor of the state, 
1779-1782 and 1787-1790, state auditor of accounts in 
1777 and 1786-1793, one of the commissioners to con- 
fer on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal in 1786, and 
a member of the Continental Congress, 1782-1784. For 
a time he was in business at Dover, then moved to 
Wilmington, where in 1792 he bought a large house at 
the corner of Front and Thorn Streets. He was one 
of the founders of the Bank of Delaware in 1792, and 
became Chairman of its Board of Directors in 1795, 
carrying on at the same time the shipping and mercan- 
tile business which was so profitable and so hazardous 
in this period. He was a burgess of Wilmington from 
1792 until his death of yellow fever in Dec., 1798. 
The formal pose of Peale’s portrait is relieved by the 
pleasantness and humor in the face. It may have been 
painted during the period of McComb’s attendance in 
Congress. The costyme is of this period. The silver 
inkstand, identical with that in the Declaration Chamber 
at Independence Hall, is an interesting link to the then 
national capitol. The signature and date, barely 
decipherable some twenty years ago, are now illegible. 


c. 1782-1784. Signed. Canvas, 30 x 24%. Half length. 
Reproduced: Portraits in Delaware, Wilmington, Nat. Soc. 
of Colonial Dames, 103, 1951. Seated, three-quarters to 
left, face more to the front. Right hand thrust into the 
waistcoat, the left resting on a table on which are papers, 
paper knife, and silver inkstand. Brown hair and eyes. 
Blue coat. Mahogany chair back. Red table cover. 
Background very dark brown at left, paling at right. 


H. Rodney Sharp, Odessa, Del. 


MACCUBBIN, CHARLES. 


513. At Annapolis, June 24, 1788, “Mr. Charles Mac- 
cubbin sat for the finishing his portrait.” The price, 
recorded later in the diary, was £ 15.12.16, indicating a 
small half length. 

Charles Maccubbin, a cousin of the first Mrs. Peale, 
married her niece, Sarah Allen. He died, June 20, 
1799. 


Unlocated. 
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MACCUBBIN, ELEANOR. See Brewer, Mrs. John. 
MACCUBBIN, JAMES. See Carroll, James. 


MACUBBIN, MARY CLARE. See Brice, Mrs. 
John. 


MACCUBBIN, NICHOLAS. See Carroll, Nicholas. 


McGLATHERY, MARTHA. See Peale, Mrs. 
Raphaelle. 


McHENRY, JAMES. 
Physician, soldier, politician. 1753-1816. (D.A.B.) 


514. Peale noted in his diary, at Valley Forge, April 
26, 1778, “Doctr. McHenry sat for his miniature.” 
Dr. McHenry, a student of Benjamin Rush [q.v.], had 
enlisted as a surgeon of Pennsylvania Continentals in 
1775, had been taken prisoner at Fort Washington and 
had been exchanged just before the painting of this 
miniature. Shortly after, he became Secretary to Gen. 
Washington, was later aide-de-camp to Lafayette and 
in 1796 succeeded Timothy Pickering [qq.v.] as Secre- 
tary of War. His taste directed him toward literature 
and administration rather than to medicine, his practice 
ending at the time of Peale’s portrait. Yet the mini- 
ature is one more evidence of our painter’s association 
with medical men, of whose professional fraternity at 
Valley Forge he painted so many portraits. 

The miniature is illustrated in color and exact size in 
Steiner, Bernard C., The Life and Correspondence of 
James McHenry, Secretary of War under Washington 
and Adams, 160, Cleveland, Burrows, 1907. 

1778. Min. Ivory, 1% X 1. 
Almost full-face, slightly to right. Powdered hair. Blue 


eyes. Dark brown coat and waistcoat. Blue tints of back- 
ground carried into hair and shadows. 


John McHenry, Garrison, Md. (Desc.) 


McHENRY, MRS. JAMES. 


515. Margaret, only surviving daughter of David 
Caldwell, a Philadelphia business man, was born Oct. 8, 
1762, and died at Baltimore, Nov. 20, 1833. 

While not noted in Peale’s diary, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that her miniature was painted, as was 
that of her husband, at the Valley Forge encampment, 
where so many officers’ wives were present. The por- 
trait is slightly larger than his, however, and shows 
much more of the figure than Peale’s miniatures gener- 
ally do, making the body disproportionately small in 
order to do so. It is illustrated in Steiner, Bernard C., 
The Life and Correspondence of James McHenry, 76, 
Cleveland, 1907. 

1778. Min. Ivory, 1%6 X 1%e6. Half length. 


Three-quarters to right. Powdered hair. Blue eyes. 
Pink dress edged with white lace. Background gray-blue, 
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paling toward right center, the blue carried into the shad- 
ows of hair and face. 


John McHenry Garrison, Md. (Desc.) 


McINTOSH, LACHLAN. 
Soldier. 1725-1806. (D.A.B.) 


516, 152. Lachlan McIntosh came to America with his 
parents at the age of eleven in a group of Scottish High- 
landers who settled in Georgia in 1736. He had all the 
stubborn, quarrelsome side of the Highlander in his 
nature, and little more. He early moved to Charleston, 
S. C., where he is said to have been a clerk, living in 
the home of Henry Laurens [q.v.]. He was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general in the Continental Army in 
1776, and proved himself a very indifferent soldier, his 
career marked throughout by violent personal disputes. 
The only action to win him any lasting fame occurred 
on May 16, 1777—his duel with Button Gwinnett, in 
which both men were wounded, Gwinnett mortally. 
McIntosh was at Valley Forge. He afterward cam- 
paigned in the west with Daniel Brodhead [q.v.] and 
in the south, where he was made prisoner at the fall of 
Charleston. At the instance of George Walton [q.v.], 
his conduct was censured by Congress in 1780, and he 
remained under this shadow till the end of the war. 

So stormy a career is inevitably also a clouded one, 
and among its mysteries is the portrait which was listed 
and sold with Peale’s gallery in 1854, and must have 
been in the collection many years. It is not in the lists 
of 1784, 1795, or 1813. One must conclude that the 
picture was painted by Peale for his “collection of great 
men”’—perhaps on the urging of friends of McIntosh— 
and that, discovering afterward théisubject’s dubious 
character, he laid it aside, not to:he displayed until 
painter and subject had passed away. Peale was a vig- 
orous enemy of the practice of duelling, and was very 
particular that every face in his gallery should possess 
not merely a famous but fair name. 

McIntosh may well have been in Philadelphia in 
1783, seeking vindication from the charges against him, 
and it would be natural to suppose the picture to have 
been painted then. He is shown wearing the single 
star of a brigadier. On Sept. 30, 1783, he was bre- 
vetted major-general, and on Feb. 24, 1784, Congress 
repealed its earlier vote of censure. McIntosh was 
elected to Congress on Feb. 23, but only two of the 
Georgia delegates, of whom he was not one, attended, 
so that it is certain he was not in Philadelphia in that 
year. On the other hand, the American uniform was 
gradually changed after the war, particularly in the cut 


‘of the lapel, and from this circumstance the picture 


should be dated c. 1790. Its style is so thoroughly sug- 
gestive of C.W.P., especially in the evil smile by which 
the old fighting cock has, at the painter’s request, tried 
to render his countenance more amiable, that one cannot 
accept it as painted by Rembrandt Peale on one of his 
early southern tours. Nor did Rembrandt Peale, in 
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annotating his catalogue of the 1854 sale, claim this 
picture as his own. 

c. 1783-1793. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair. Blue eyes. Uniform buff and blue with black 


neckcloth and one silver star on gold epaulette. Back- 
ground olive green. Painted in oval, for Museum oval mat. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


MACKALL, BENJAMIN. 

517, 15. Judge Benjamin Mackall, of ‘“‘God’s Grace,” 
Calvert Co., Md., was born Aug. 14, 1745, and died in 
1804. He signed himself, “Benjamin Mackall, 4th.” 
He was a member of the Maryland Convention of 1776, 
of the Committee of Observation for Calvert Co., and 
in Dec., 1778, was was commissioned judge of the 
Appellate Court, a post he held for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

In a letter to John Beale Bordley |q.v.| written be- 
tween Sept., 1770 and March, 1771, Peale says, “I have 
improved Mr. Machol’s picture very much by changing 
the wig for hair.’ When the picture was cleaned 
within recent years evidence was found that the face 
had been overpainted—perhaps by the “‘son of Charles 
Willson Peale” who, according to a former owner, 
Miss Eleanor Johnson, identified the picture and its 
pendant as his father’s work. Both pictures are in 
Peale’s list of early work (see p. 20). 

Companion piece of [518, 16]. 

c. 1770. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Dark brown hair and eyes. Buff coat and waistcoat. The 
book is in manuscript, the heading on its left-hand page 
reading, “Lib. III. Cap. V,.of Estates,” and on the right, 
“... upon Condition Sect. 356. 357.” Background dark 
olive-gray. - 


Mrs. Richard P. Ross, Washington, D.C. (Desc.) 


MACKALL, MRS. BENJAMIN. 


518, 16. Rebecca, daughter of William Potts (1718- 
1761), of Frederick Co., Md., was born Dec. 7, 1744, 
and died, March 4, 1808. 

Peale, in the letter quoted above, adds that Mrs. 
Mackall’s portrait has been finished “to the liking of 
all parties.” The picture, like its pendant, appears to 
have been retouched somewhat, perhaps by a son of the 
painter. 

Companion piece of [517, 15]. 

c. 1770. Canvas, 30% x 25. Half length. 


Brown hair and eyes. Pale mulberry dress with blue girdle. 
Pink rose at bosom. Background dark brown. 


Mrs. Richard P. Ross, Washington, D.C. (Desc.) 


McKEAN, SOPHIA DOROTHEA. See McKean, 
Mrs. Thomas, and Daughter. 
McKEAN, THOMAS. 


Statesman. 1734-1817. (D.A.B.) 


When Peale first painted his portrait, Thomas Mc- 
Kean was a delegate to the Continental Congress from 
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Delaware, an active proponent of America’s yet un- 
declared independence. It was he who, finding his vote 
on the Declaration negatived by that of his colleague, 
George Read, summoned the third delegate, Caesar 
Rodney, to make his famous ride to Philadelphia. As 
a lawyer, McKean had a practice that extended through 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and he en- 
joyed the curious distinction of holding high public 
office in two states at once—congressman from Dela- 
ware, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania, 
however, soon claimed all his allegiance, and during 
most of the war, this tall, lean Scotch-Irishman domi- 
nated Pennsylvania politics. Fe was cool, forceful, 
domineering, but completely honest. He was a con- 
servative, on the whole, a strong-government man, who 
yet supported and led the more democratic elements 
through most of his career, giving them force and sta- 
bility. He warmly supported Jefferson for the presi- 
dency, and after Jefferson’s election was himself elected 
governor by a huge majority—among whom he had no 
more enthusiastic supporter than the painter, Peale. 





519. March 7, 1776, Peale “waited on Mr. and Mrs. 
McCain, who are to have head sizes in oil.” He 
worked on Mrs. McKean’s portrait on the 11th, on the 
next day busied himself with the “drapery” of the pic- 
ture, and again on June 27, “worked on Mrs. McCain’s 
head.” He had sittings from her husband on March 
15 and July 7 (D.). Mr. McKean, as colonel of a 
battalion of Philadelphia militia, was on duty in New 
Jersey in July and August, a brief military service in 
which he saw no action. Payment for the two pictures 
was made Nov. 30, 1776, when Peale was finishing and 
delivering work before himself leaving for the front. 
Companion piece of [525]. 


Unlocated. 


520. On Jan. 2, 1780, Peale “Worked on Mr. Mc- 
Cain’s portrait” (D.). This is too early for the Mu- 
seum picture. It might refer only to some addition or 
repair, the completion, perhaps, of the portrait of 1776. 


Unlocated. 


521, 180. Thomas McKean was elected President of 
the Continental Congress, July 10, 1781. Late in this 
year or early in the next, Peale must have added a por- 
trait of him to his new gallery of Revolutionary per- 
sonages, among whom he meant to include all the Presi- 
dents. It is first recorded in his list in the Freeman’s 
Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. 

Its size and the subject’s costume indicate that this 
is the splendid portrait until recently in a collateral 
branch of the family and now at the Fogg Museum. 
The coat collar is of the simple, old-fashioned cut which 
McKean was still wearing in the formal portrait of 


1787 [522, 178]. His last portrait of McKean [524, 


181] must have been substituted for this earlier and 
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more pleasant piece in an effort to please the family. 

This last likeness shows a conservative version of the 

high standing collar of the 1790's. 

c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 22% x 18%. Bust. (Museum) 

White wig tied with black ribbon. Black eyebrows. Hazel 

eyes. .Rather high complexion. Coat and cloth-covered 

buttons very dark gray. Background dark olive-green. 

Unfinished at corners. 

Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


522, 178 (with son). The large portraits of Chief 
Justice and Mrs. McKean are among Peale’s best work 
in his busy Constitutional Convention year. Into each 
he introduced a child—his favorite device for tempering 
formality with sentiment, and he has succeeded, withal, 
in presenting extremely pleasant and more than usually 
coherent tableaux. In McKean’s piece, sentiment is 
outweighed by elegant and conventional symbolism, 
heavy, and yet by no means overbearing or unattractive. 
The subject sits in a gilded chair, a calm smile playing 
on his lips, one elbow on a carpetted table, with pen, 
ink, papers, the Laws of Pennsylvania, and other books 
at hand. His son, Thomas McKean, Jr., rests against 
his father’s other elbow, a book in his hand, his head 
cocked to one side as he looks sweetly toward the ob- 
server. In the background are the usual pillar and cur- 
tain, while at the left Justice, with sword and scales, is 
perilously perched against the sky. 
Companion piece of [526, 179]. 
Signed, near chair at right: “C.WPeale, 1787.” Canvas, 
50% & 41. Three-quarter length. 

The father: White wig. Hazel eyes. Dark gray suit. 
The son: Light brown hair. Hazel eyes. Green suit with 
brass buttons. The chair is gilded. The table cover has 
a red and gray-blue pattern. The curtain is gray. 


Mrs. Norton Downs, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Desc.) 


523. According to Roberdeau Buchanan’s Genealogy 
of the McKean Family of Pennsylvania, 120, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1890, another portrait was painted by Charles 
Willson Peale as a gift for McKean’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, on her marriage to Andrew Pettit, son of Charles 
Pettit |g.v.|, which took place Dec. 8, 1791. This, it 
is stated, differs from other McKean portraits in show- 
ing the left side of the face. It was then in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Sarah P. Wilson, of Philadelphia. Such 
a portrait was presented to the National Gallery of Art 
in 1926 by Mrs. Francis Tazewell Redwood, as part of 
the George Buchanan Coale Collection. This picture 
itself does not convincingly bear out the family tradition. 
1791. Canvas, 27 X 22. Bust. 

Three-quarters to left. White wig. Brown eyes and eye- 
brows. Dark green coat with green buttons. Background 
of law books, at left, and red curtain. 


National Collection of the Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. 


524, 181. “Some of your daughters disapprove of the 
likeness of your portrait,’ Peale wrote to Thomas Mc- 
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Kean, Feb. 8, 1797. “It is my wish to give satisfaction 
in a piece which is nearly the last I shall perform in that 
line, and which I am in a more special manner obli- 
gated to, by our friendship of many years.” He asked 
a sitting soon, in which to perfect the likeness. As has 
been suggested above [521], the matter seems to have 
ended in the substitution of this portrait, which shows 
an aging stiffness in the mouth, for the earlier and more 
pleasant likeness [521, 180] in the Museum gallery. 
1797. Canvas, 234% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 

White wig. Florid complexion. Dark blue coat and waist- 
coat. Background dark olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


McKEAN, MRS. THOMAS. 


525. Thomas McKean married, first, Mary Borden, 
sister of Mrs. Francis Hopkinson |q.v.]. She died ten 
years later, March 12, 1773. On September 3, 1774, 
he married, second, Sarah Armitage, of New Castle, 
Del. Peale painted a pair of small portraits of husband 
and wife, early in 1776. 

Companion piece of [519]. 


Unlocated. 


526. 179 (with daughter). The child on Mrs. Mc- 
Kean’s lap is her little daughter, Sophia Dorothea, born 
April 14, 1783. The portrait is thoroughly character- 
istic of its painter, all the fabrics and details painted 
with that eminent exactitude which assures us that the 
faces must also be precise imitations of their originals. 
And, as so often in his group portraits, he has painted 
the figures at separate sittings and has failed to coordi- 
nate them. The child is happily munching the cherries 
which her mother holds for her in a plate, cheeks full 
and eyes dancing. If he could only have shown the 
mother attentive to and sharing little Sophia’s delight, 
instead of gazing benignly into distance, the picture 
would be an entity. 

But the most incongruous part of this scene is its 
background. Behind the sofa on which Mrs. McKean 
is seated the plain wall is ornamented with a single 
framed print, an engraving of a painting in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s collection, contemporaneously attributed 
to Van Dyck but now supposed to be of Genoese origin, 
a painting representing Belisarius, reduced to blindness 
and beggary, and with the title beneath, in large letters, 
“DATE OBOLUM BELISARIO.” Obviously, one 
cannot look for any symbolic connection between this 
scene and the bland mother, holding her little Sophia 
of the mouthful of cherries. One must conclude that 
the picture simply happened to be on the wall behind 
that sofa, a favorite print, and so was included in the 
painting. 

The legend of Belisarius’ downfall, popularized by 
Marmontel, had been used by Franklin in 1766 to sym- 
bolize Britain reduced to beggary through the disaffec- 
tion of her colonies, and the allegory had become a fa- 
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miliar allusion in America. Francis Hopkinson [g.v.], 
brother-in-law of the first Mrs. McKean, had played 
upon it in a satiric poem, Date Obolum Belisario, which 
had been published in the American Museum, Jan., 
1787, the year of this painting. Peale had ridden a 
horse in 1776 whose name, Belisarius, apparently indi- 
cated blindness and the wreck of a noble career. The 
print, too, is in a frame in which Peale portraits of this 
period have been found, suggesting another connection, 
as the painter occasionally acted as agent in the pur- 
chasing and framing of prints for friends who trusted 
his taste better than their own. 
Companion piece of [522, 178]. 
Signed, at right of sofa: “C. WPeale pinxit 1787.” Can- 
vas, 50% X41. Three-quarter length. 

The mother: Dark brown hair and hazel eyes. Dress of 
bronze taffeta, lace fichu tied with pearls and white satin 
skirt. The child: Golden hair and blue eyes. White gauze 
over lilac dress. Bright red shoes with silver buckles. 
Sofa dark red damask. Background of gray wall. 


Mrs. Norton Downs, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Desc.) 


McKEAN, THOMAS, Jr. See McKean, Thomas, 
and Son. 


McKIM, MR. 


527.. Peale’s diary records a half length of “Mr. 
M’Kim,” painted at Baltimore late in Jan., 1789, and 
the receipt of ten guineas in payment for it. The sub- 
ject was probably John McKim, a prominent Baltimore 
merchant, the father of Congressman Isaac McKim 


(1775-1838). 
Unlocated. 


MACKUBIN, MRS. JAMES. See Unknown Lady 
[1017, 83]. 


McLANE, ALLEN. 
Soldier. 1746-1829. (D.A.B.) 


528. Writing to his son, Rembrandt, Jan. 8, 1819, 
Peale named among his new work a portrait of Col. Mc- 
Lane, “the greatest partisan we had during the Ameri- 
can Revolution or other wars since.” The Colonel had 
certainly been not only one of the romantic figures of 
the war, but a remarkably efficient officer, his light 
cavalry perhaps the best scouting force in the army. 
After the peace, he was for a time in business with 
Robert Morris [q.v.], and, losing his family fortune in 
business, went into politics. From 1797 until his death, 
he was Collector of the Port at Wilmington, Del. 
Peale felt himself deeply indebted to McLane for his 
testimony in the case of the mad wife whom Franklin 
Peale had married in 1815. And the painter, hearing 
the old soldier’s stories of his war-time adventures, had 
his brother, James, paint a picture of the most exciting 
of them, his skirmish and escape from an ambuscade 
of British infantry and dragoons. This was placed in 
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the Museum, and a replica presented to McLane. 
Peale’s own portrait of McLane was entered in the 
Museum Accession Book, Jan. 27, 1818, and the evi- 
dence points to his having painted a larger replica of 
it for the subject. 

The Museum portrait is not recorded in the catalogue 
of the sale of the gallery in 1854, but may have been 
sold among the unidentified pieces. A woodcut from a 
bust-size portrait of McLane, in Scharf and Westcott, 
History of Philadelphia 1: 375, is probably taken from 
it. 


Unlocated. 


McLANE, MRS. LOUIS. See Milligan, Mrs. Rob- 
ert, and Child. 


MACLURE, WILLIAM. 
Scientist and educator. 1763-1840. (D.A.B.) 


529, 326. A successful Scottish business man who de- 
voted his best years and his fortune to the promotion 
of educational and scientific progress, Maclure became 
an American citizen in 1803. Charles Lesueur, Thomas 
Say, and Gerard Troost [qq.v.] were among the com- 
panions of his studies and travels. He was active in 
the American Philosophical Society and the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, was a pioneer not only in his 
favorite science of geology, but in educational and social 
development. 

“Last week,” Peale wrote to his daughter, Angelica, 
May 11, 1818, “I finished a good portrait of Mr. 
Maclure.” He placed the picture in his Museum gal- 
lery, but included it also in the Pennsylvania Academy 
exhibition of 1819, the year in which Maclure left Phila- 
delphia on an ill-fated attempt to reform the educational 
system of Spain. 

1818. Canvas, 23x19. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair touched with gray. Blue eyes. Blue coat. 
Background gray-green. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila. 


McMECHEN, DAVID. 


530. Son of an immigrant from north Ireland to Vir- 
ginia, David McMechen settled in Baltimore at the out- 
break of the Revolution, figured early in public affairs, 
becoming an assemblyman and state senator, and amass- 
ing a fortune by his law practice. He died July 15, 
1810, at about the age of sixty-five. 

c. 1775. Min. Ivory, 11%6 x1. 

Powdered gray hair. Ruddy complexion. Gray coat. 
White vest embroidered with pink flowers and green leaves. 
Background blue-gray. 


Mrs. J. Hemsley Johnson, Chase, Md. (Desc.) 


McMORDIA, MRS. JAMES. 
Nathaniel (Margaret Jane Peale). 


See Ramsay, Mrs. 
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MACOMB, JOHN GORDON. 


531. The subject of this miniature, apparently Peale’s 
work and yet not wholly characteristic, was born in Ire- 
land in 1717, lived at Albany, 1755-1769, then moved to 
Detroit, where he died sometime after 1796. 

c. 1784. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

To left, nearly in profile. Gray hair and eyes. Ruddy 


face. Dark blue coat. 


Mrs. Herbert DuPuy, Pittsburgh. 


MACPHERSON, [WILLIAM ?]. 


532. Peale wrote to “Major M’Pherson,” March 18, 
1787, asking six guineas in payment “for the copy in 
miniature which I made for you some time past.” This 
was probably Major William Macpherson, former aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Benjamin Lincoln [q.v.].. There is no 
evidence that the original was by Peale, nor is it cer- 
tain that the Major himself was the subject of the piece. 


Unlocated. 


M’QUEEN, MR. 
533. Peale began a miniature of “Mr. M’Queen” on 


Nov. 8, 1776, worked on it on the 10th and finished it 
the next day (D.). 


Unlocated. 


MADISON, JAMES. 
Fourth President. 1751-1836. (D.A.B.) 


534, 435.  Peale’s first portrait of Madison was a minia- 
ture, one of a pair which the Virginia congressman ex- 
changed with his fiancee, Catherine Floyd (see [143, 
436|). Madison and his close friend, Jefferson, lived 
at the same Philadelphia boarding-house with other 
members of Congress, including Col. William Floyd of 
New York, Catherine’s father. They;Floyds arrived in 
the city late in November, 1782. Catherine had marked 
her sixteenth birthday in the April before, Madison was 
thirty-two, young-looking, but shy, with a stilted, liter- 
ary speech, as a lover without impetuosity and yet 
capable of being the more deeply in love. The boarding- 
house society took up the idea of the match with much 
heartiness of spirit and did all in their power to promote 
it. After Jefferson had returned to Monticello in 
April, 1783, Madison wrote to him, in cipher, regarding 
his progress. “Before you left us I had sufficiently 
ascertained her sentiments. Since your departure the 
affair has been pursued” (Brant, Irving: James Madi- 
son. The Nationalist. 1780-1787. 284. * Indian- 
apolis & N. Y., Bobbs-Merrill, 1948). 

The Floyds also left for home late in April, and 
Madison rode with them as far as New Brunswick. 
The wedding was, apparently, to take place in Novem- 
ber. But once in the quite of her home, Catherine 
changed her mind. There had been a rival to the 
Congressman’s affections, a young medical student, 
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William Clarkson [g.v.], who, as family tradition brings 
us the story, had “hung round her at the harpsichord.” 
She wrote Madison a letter breaking off their engage- 
ment and,.so they tell, sealed it with rye dough—some 
cruel symbolism, no doubt, drawn from life at the 
boarding-house. Jefferson wrote to Madison, Aug. 31, 
1783, condoling with him upon the unhappy issue of the 
affair. 

While an inscription engraved on the case of the com- 
panion miniature dates it 1782, it is much more prob- 
able that the exchange of portraits took place in April, 
1783, when Madison, having “sufficiently ascertained 
her sentiments,” pursued, as he put it, the affair. 

1783. Min. Ivory, 11%. x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Light green coat and waist- 
coat. Background green. 


Albert Erroll Leeds, Phila. 


535, 255. Peale’s portrait of Madison for his Museum 
gallery is first recordéd in its,catalogue of 1795. It 
may reasonably be assumed to have been painted in 
1792. In February of that year, Madison had been one 
of those named to the Board of Visitors of the Museum, 
together with Jefferson and other prominent men—an 
effort on Peale’s part to advance his institution toward 
public status similar to that held by the French National 
Museum. Madison’s interest in natural history was 
active and genuine, and it had been he who first called 
the painter’s attention to the works of Buffon. Peale 
had added Jefferson’s portrait to the gallery in the pre- 
ceding December, and it may have been that Jefferson 
advised the inclusion also of Madison, as a figure of 
promise in national affairs. In July, 1793, Jefferson 
resigned as Secretary of State, and Madison broke also 
with the Federalists. 

c. 1792. Canvas, 23% 19. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Dark gray eyes. Yellow-brown coat and 


red-brown waistcoat. Background brown. Inscribed on 
the back, “Jas. Madison, P. U. S., C. W. Peale, pinx.” 


Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MAGELLAN, FERDINAND. 
Explorer. c. 1480-1521. (E.B.). 


536. One of the group of four copied in the spring of 
1816 (see Columbus [154]). It was bought by “Mrs. 
Moore” at the sale of the Museum gallery in 1854. An 
earlier copy, not by Peale, is at the New-York Historical 
Society. 

Unlocated. 


MAITLAND, MRS. DAVID. 


537. Susanna, daughter of Joshua Poythress of 
“Flower de Hundred,” Prince George Co., Va., was 
married, Oct. 25, 1788, to David Maitland, as his first 
wife. She died in Virginia, Feb. 19, 1799. Maitland, 
a Virginia merchant, was born Nov. 21, 1759, eldest 
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son and heir of David Maitland of Barcaple, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, Scotland. He came into 
his inheritance after his first wife’s death and returned 
to Scotland, marrying again and dying there, May 18, 
1838. | 

The portrait, clearly Peale’s work, is much darkened 
by age and no signature and date are visible. The 
costume would place it some years before the subject’s 
marriage. 


c. 1775-1780. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Seated, to right, her left elbow on two books on a table and 
chin in hand. Brown hair, dressed high and with pearls 
and a yellow scarf. Silk dress of dull orange trimmed 
with fur. Bodice striped faintly with brownish pink and 
green. Background dark brown. 


Mrs. Douglas C. Turnbull, Baltimore, Md. ( Desc.) 
MARSH, ANN. See Forman, Mrs. David. 
MARSH, SARAH. See Emory, Mrs. John. 


MASON, MARY JANE. See Abercrombie, Mrs. 


James. 


MASTEN, JOHN. 
(252, 285]. 


See Exhuming the Mastodon 


MASTERS, MARY. See Penn, Mrs. Richard. 


MATLACK, TIMOTHY. 
Politician. 1736-1829. (D.A.B.) 


538, 103. With the conspicuous, if never decisive, part 
which this convivial and vigorous character played in 
Revolutionary affairs the Revolutionary career of the 
painter is closely interwoven. Matlack was an out- 
standing “Free Quaker” and an organizer of that so- 
ciety—although the Quakers had disowned him a 
decade earlier because cock fighting and horse racing 
had caused him to neglect some business obligations. 
He was elected colonel of a rifle battalion in the Phila- 
delphia Brigade and served, as did Peale, through that 
hazardous and eventful winter campaign of 1776-1777. 
To hold a commission in the militia service was a sign 
of political as well as of military power. Matlack was a 
colonel, Peale a lieutenant and later captain, by the vote 
of their neighbors. In between campaigns, the militia 
organization was a powerful and dangerous political 
force. 

Matlack, having already served Congress as an as- 
sistant to its Secretary, Charles Thomson [q.v.], be- 
came, March 6, 1777, Secretary to the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council, the ruling body of Pennsylvania. Gen. 
Joseph Reed [q.v.] was its President. Peale enters the 
picture as Chairman of the Whig Society, the “Furious 
Whigs,” the political party that had fostered and now 
administered the state’s new and highly radical con- 
stitution. Peale was also a member of the legislature 
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and an agent for forfeited estates, with business on both 
counts that brought him close to Matlack. In May, 
1779, when high prices of flour and clothing had stirred 
bitter resentment against the merchant class and partic- 
ularly against Robert Morris [qg.v.], the militia paraded 
in armed protest, and at an open meeting in State House 
Yard appointed.a committee of six, including both Mat- 
lack and Peale, to call the man to account. Later, when 
this bitter brew boiled over at “Fort Wilson” riot, it 
was a conciliatory suggestion of Peale’s that enabled 
Matlack to keep the fury of his militiamen within control 
(C.W.P. 1: 208). 

Matlack was elected to the American Philosophical 
Society in 1780, was one of its secretaries and active 
in its affairs. He was a Member of Congress, 1780- 
1782. He was one of the first directors of the Bank 
of North America, founded by Robert Morris in 1781. 
After the war he was for a time a minor official in the 
state government, and, 1813-1818, an alderman of 
Philadelphia. 

Peale’s characterizations are not good unless he knew 
his sitter very well. And his portrait of Matlack, 
painted during those stormy years when they were so 
closely allied, is a strong and clear conception unsur- 
passed anywhere in his work. He had sat long and 
often across the table from Timothy Matlack, discussing 
the ins and outs of politics, the perpetual state of crisis 
in which they worked, seeing the man, firm and blunt 
and belligerent, just as we see him here today. 


c. 1779. Canvas, 30% X 25%. Half-length. 
Black hair. Gray-blue eyes. Grayish fawn-colored coat 
and waistcoat. Reddish brown background. 


National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection, Washington, 
D.C. 


539, 351. It was talk of his old friend’s great age and 
impressive, patriarchal appearance that induced Peale to 
paint a portrait of Timothy Matlack for his Museum. 
With his niece, Betsy Bend [q.v.], he went for a visit 
to Guy Bryan’s estate on the Delaware, ten miles from 
town, and there the picture was made, June 21-23, 
1826. 

The old painter wrote to his son of the mansion’s 
garden walks, its distant views of the river, and of the 
sumptuous table within—‘we feasted on raspberries and 
cream, morning, noon and night.” Of the painting he 
would only say, “It is a good picture’—for Matlack, 
passing ninety, had failed much, confessed to another 
friend, “I scarcely know how I am or who I am—where 
I am or what I am—lI only know that I’m alive and 
that’s all.” Peale’s passion for searching out notable 
examples of longevity could find small comfort here. 
He, now eighty-five, expected to live and paint for 
another fifty years at least. Yet this was his last por- 
trait. Less than a year later, his exuberant determina- 
tion to keep pace with the young had brought him to the 
grave. 
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1826. Canvas, 24% xX 20. Bust. (Museum) 

White beard. Gray eyes. Brown fur cap. Dark blue- 
green coat, with red and white handkerchief. Background 
olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
MAXWELL, ELIZABETH. See Swan, Mrs. John. 


MAYBURY, CAPT. 

540. Peale’s earliest pictures, painted at Annapolis 
c. 1763-1764, a landscape, portraits of himself, his wife, 
brothers and sisters and his friend, Isaac Harris, were, 
he tells us in his Autobiography, “thought a good deal 
of, and Peale was applied to by Capt. Maybury to draw 
his and his Lady’s portraits.” He received ten pounds 
for the pair, “and this gave the first idea to Peale that 
he might possibly do better by painting than with his 
other trades, and he accordingly began the sign painting 
business.” 


Unlocated. 
MAYBURY, MRS. 
541. See above. 


Unlocated. 


MAYNARD, MRS. SAMUEL. 
John, and Daughter. 


See Callahan, Mrs. 


MEDFORD, MARMADUKE. 


542. A miniature resembling Peale’s late style has 
descended in the family of the subject. Medford was a 
planter of Kent Co., Md.,'a vestryman of the “I U” 
church, St. Paul’s Parish. He married, Dec. 21, 1782, 
Elizabeth Everitt. She died, March 25, 1791, he, Feb. 
6, 1797. 

c. 1790. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Three-quarters to left. Powdered hair. Brown eyes. 
Dark blue velvet coat. Blue in shadows and background. 


Morris Keene Barroll, Chestertown, Md. (Desc.) 


MEDICI, COSMO DE. 


543. Peale painted, c. Oct., 1778, a miniature of 
“Capt. Medicia” (D.). Capt. Cosmo de Medici com- 
manded an independent company of light dragoons, 
North Carolinians, in the Continental service. He left 
the army Jan. 1, 1779, and the coincidence of this 
with the portrait suggests—as was elsewhere the case— 
an impending marriage. Capt. de Medici was himself 
a painter, with at least two portraits still extant, dated 
1772 (Weddell, Virginia Historical Portraiture, 7). 


Unlocated. 





MERIWETHER, MR. 

544. Peale’s list of his 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) 
includes the entry, “Mr. Meryweather. Miniature in a 
ring. 5.5.0.” The subject must have been a member 
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of the Virginia family from which Meriwether Lewis 
[g.v.] was descended. 


Unlocated. 
MICHEL. See Mitchell. 


MIFFLIN, MR. 


545. At Philadelphia, June 1, 1776, Peale noted in his 
diary that he “Began miniatures of Mr. and Miss Mif- 
flin.”” On June 10, he “gave Mr. Mifflin his and sister’s 
miniatures.” 

The subjects may have been Samuel Mifflin [q.v.] 
and his sister, Mary. She was born in 1738 and died, 
unmarried, on Oct. 13, 1784. Thomas Mifflin [q.v.] 
was absent at the time with the army, and he had no 
sister living. Another possibility is that “Mr. Mifflin” 
was young John Fishbourne Mifflin (1759-1813) whose 
widowed mother became the second wife of John Beale 
Bordley [qg.v.| on Oct. 8, 1776, and that the miniatures 
were intended as gifts of affection attendant upon this 
alliance. John F. Mifflin was graduated from the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, 1775, was admitted to the bar in 
1779, and in later years handled all Peale’s legal af- 
fairs. Of his sisters, however, we only know that all 
had died before 1776 except, perhaps, Sarah,’ whose 
dates are unrecorded. 


Unlocated. 


MIFFLIN, MISS. 
546. See above. 
Unlocated. 


MIFFLIN, MRS. JOHN. 


Beale. 


See Bordley, Mrs. John 


MIFFLIN, SAMUEL. 


547,91. Samuel, son of Jonathan Mifflin (1704-1781), 
was born at Philadelphia Dec. 13, 1724. He became a 
prosperous business man of the city, with a share in its 
public and military affairs. He was enrolled in the 
Colony in Schuylkill fishing club in 1748. In 1750 he 
appears as a justice of the peace, a member of the Com- 
mon Council in 1755 and, with the passage of the militia 
law in that year, captain of a battery of artillery. In 
1756 he became an associate justice of the city court and 
was President of the Court of Common Pleas from 1773 
to 1776. He had been one of the merchants who signed 
the non-importation agreement of 1765. In 1776 one 
of his ships was seized by a British cruiser, while he 
himself appears in northern New Jersey in command 
of three battalions of Philadelphia artillery, his guns 
continuing in service throughout that campaign. In 
1778 Col. Mifflin declined an appointment as Commo- 
dore of the Pennsylvania Navy, a force consisting 
largely of the floating batteries defending the lower 
Delaware. In July, 1779, he subscribed £5000 to the 
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“Bank of Pennsylvania” fund raised to supply the army. 
He died, May 16, 1781. 

Peale dated his portrait of Mifflin 1777, one of several 
instances in which he used the date of commission rather 
than of completion. He wrote to Col. Mifflin, April 19, 
1780, asking payment. He wrote again, July 25, re- 
garding this picture and its pendant, “I will finish your 
pictures immediately after I receive my first payment.” 
The portrait, showing a stoutish, middle-aged man with 
a direct glance and a tight, belligerent mouth, seems in- 
tended, from the dress and accessories, to celebrate the 
retirement from military affairs into home and family. 
The Colonel is in civilian dress, books on the table at his 
side, a merchant ship under sail beyond the window. 
The long delay in the completion of the work may be 
attributed, first, to the capture of Philadelphia by the 
British, and, second, to the political turmoil that fol- 
lowed on the Whigs’ return to it, in which Peale and his 
subject were upon opposite sides. 

Companion piece of [548, 92]. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale, pinxit 1777.” Canvas, 


491% x 39%. Three-quarter length. 
Gray hair. Dark blue eyes. Taupe suit. Dull red table 
cover and upholstery. Calf-botind books on table, upper 
with red label, lower with green. Background at left, red 
curtain, at right, brown wall and window frame with view 
of black ship passing a wooded point in dull green, gray 
sea, sky pink at horizon. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


MIFFLIN, MRS. 
DAUGHTER. 


548, 92. Peale’s portrait of Rebecca Edghill, wife of 
Samuel Mifflin, posed with her granddaughter, Rebecca 
Mifflin Francis, is, in its grace and serenity, its com- 
fortable softness and luxurious detail, a contrast to the 
strong, simple pose of the pendant piece of the artist’s 
political foe who, somewhat unwillingly, was paying the 
bill for this long-deferred work. As usual, Peale keeps 
the eyes of both Mrs. Mifflin and the child upon the 
spectator, and yet has achieved a more natural, har- 
monious grouping than this insistence upon a subject- 
spectator relationship generally allowed. 

Companion piece of [547, 91]. 
1777-1780. Canvas, 49% x 39%. Three-quarter length. 
Mrs. Mifflin: Brown hair. Blue eyes. Taupe dress over 
blue quilted satin skirt. White silk scarf with dotted net 
and lace fichu. White lace cap. The child: Light brown 
hair. Blue eyes. White embroidered lawn dress over dull 
rose. Rose ribbon with white borders. Chair upholstered 
in red with brass tacks. Background black at upper left, 
paling to tan behind chair. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


SAMUEL, AND GRAND- 


MIFFLIN, THOMAS. 
1744-1800. (D.A.B.) 


549, 154. Here was a vigorous, soldierly figure, hand- 
somely dressed, martial, and dignified, yet with all of 


Politician. 
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the politician’s aptitude for winning friends and exciting 
the populace to action. He was in politics from 1772, 
radical in his opposition to the crown, yet reluctant at 
first to accept independence. He served in the army 
as brigadier and major-general with reckless bravery. 
As its Quartermaster-general, he was furiously resent- 
ful of the charges which an habitual carelessness in 
financial matters brought upon him. Chafing against 
Washington’s strategy as too slow, he left the army and 
entered Congress in 1777, led the movement there to 
place Horatio Gates [q.v.] in chief command. He 
turned next to state politics, on the conservative side, in 
opposition to Peale’s radical “Whig Society”—although 
in his later career after the war, he drifted to the left 
with the rising tide of Jeffersonianism. Returning 
again to Congress in 1782, he served as its President, 
Dec. 13, 1783—June 3, 1784. It was for this distinc- 
tion and in this period that the painter added Mifflin’s 
portrait to the new gallery he was forming, the picture 
being one of those listed in the Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 


13, 1784. 


1784. Canvas, 23 X 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray hair. Dark blue-green coat and yellow waistcoat. 
Background dark olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


MILLER, ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth, a daughter of William Miller, who came 
from Scotland to Philadelphia in 1755, and Katherine 
Kennedy, was born in 1764. On April 8, 1787, at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, she married 
William, formerly identified as John, Weems. She 
died soon after her marriage. That the portrait has 
descended in the Miller family, and has been identified 
always simply as “Elizabeth Miller,” indicates that her 
husband married again, giving then, as was customary, 
her portrait to her parents. 


550. <A miniature of Elizabeth Miller has descended in 
her family. This was probably painted for William 
Weems, shortly before their marriage. 


c. 1787. Min. Ivory, 2 x 1%. 

Powdered hair, dressed with gray silk scarf. Dark eye- 
brows. Blue eyes. Deep violet-pink dress with filmy 
white collar. 


Mrs. Calhoun Winton, Washington, D.C. (Desc.) 

551. A splendid half length portrait may be presumed 
to have been painted from the above, probably shortly 
after the subject’s death. The fixed expression in the 
features suggests a copy rather than a life portrait. 
The abundance of flowers, and the prominence given to 
the fluted marble column (representing stability of 
character), are also evidence of a posthumous portrait. 
A family tradition relates that Elizabeth died at the 
time of the birth of her first child. This is borne out 
in the flower symbolism frequently used by the senti- 
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mental artist. In her hand are a full-blown rose, the 
petals just ready to drop, and a white rosebud. 


c. 1788. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 

Seated, almost full-face, body to right. Left hand on 
marble-top table, right hand across it, holding flowers. 
Glass vase on table, right, with pink rose and other flowers, 
white and blue. Blue eyes. Dark brown hair. Pale pink 
dress with transparent white material over it, sleeve bound 
with pearls. White sash. Dark green shawl over her left 
arm. Brown background at left, at right a gray fluted 
column. 


Mrs. Harry L. Jefferys, Ardmore, Penna. (Desc.) 


MILLIGAN, CATHERINE MARY. See Milligan, 
Mrs. Robert, and Child. 


MILLIGAN, GEORGE [FAMILY]. 


552, 14. George Milligan (1720-1783), a native of 
Scotland, settled in Bohemia Manor, Cecil Co., Md. 
On March 21, 1750, he married Katherine, daughter of 
John Baldwin. He was the father of Robert Milligan 
(g.v.]. 

Peale’s full length of the Milligan Family is not the 
only old portrait to have fallen victim to a children’s 
game of Indians. Its unhappy fate was described by 
Mrs. Robert Hale Bancroft, in a letter to the Frick Art 
Reference Library, 1927. 


There was a large, life-size picture by C. W. Peale, con- 
sisting of George Milligan sitting under a grape arbor. 
Standing in front of him was his daughter, Katherine Milli- 
gan, about eighteen, holding in her arms the only child of 
her sister, Mary, the wife of Thomas Christie, of “Drury,” 
Fifeshire, Scotland. He was a commissary in the British 
army. Back of George Milligan stood a small colored boy 
holding up a bunch of grapes to amuse the baby. The 
figures were full length. This portrait was left to my 
grandfather’s eldest brother, also George Milligan, with the 
family house and its contents. (The house was at the back 
of the portrait.) The place was shut up for some time and 
the portrait moved up to the top of the house, where it was 
said the boys of the family used it as a target for their 
arrows. At all events, when the daughter of the baby, Mrs. 
Mary Christie Wilson, found the portrait in tatters in the 
attic, she cut out the heads, gave George Milligan to my 
grandfather and sent the other heads (the lady and the baby 
together) to her family in Scotland. I do not know what 
its present owner’s name may be. 


c. 1770. Canvas cut down to 15% x 11%. Head of George 
Milligan. 
Powdered hair. Browneyes. Browncoat. Yellow waist- 
coat trimmed with gold braid. Dark background. 
Miss Eleanor Carroll Bancroft, New York, N. Y. 
( Desc. ) 


MILLIGAN, KATHERINE. See Milligan, George 
[Family]. 


MILLIGAN, ROBERT. 


Robert, son of George Milligan [q.v.], was born at 
Bohemia Manor, Md., June 11, 1754, and educated at 
St. Andrew’s University, Scotland. He died in 1806. 
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553, 222. Peale arrived at the Milligan plantation on 
Sassafras River on the evening of Aug. 8, 1790. He 
began at once the portrait of Mrs. Milligan, with her 
first baby, born early in that year, the work he had been 
asked thither to paint. The bride, however, refused to 
pose unless a portrait of her husband was begun im- 
mediately also, and this was done. As Peale had a 
press of other commissions and the young man was not 
ready to pay for the work until spring, its completion 
was allowed to wait—a fortunate circumstance, as these 
were among the canvases on which Peale had used his 
“turpath mineral” in the flesh tints. It faded to a 
leaden color, and he would have had to return to repaint 
itanyway. He was back at the Milligans’ early in Oct., 
1791. 
Companion piece of [554, 221]. 





Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/painted 1791.” Canvas, 
23 X 21%. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Blue velvet coat with brass 

buttons. White waistcoat. Background brownish gray. 


Miss Eleanor Carroll Bancroft, New York, N. Y. 
(Desc. ) 


MILLIGAN, MRS. ROBERT, AND DAUGHTER. 


554, 221. Sarah Cantwell, daughter of Capt. Robert 
Jones, of New Castle, Del., married Robert Milligan 
about 1789, and is shown in Peale’s portrait with her 
first baby, Catherine Mary, born in 1790, the year in 
which the picture was begun. The pair are in a pose 
and style very similar to the portrait of Mrs. John 
Eager Howard [392, 223]. The child afterward be- 
came the wife of Louis McLane, son of the great Revo- 
lutionary partisan, Capt. Allan McLane [q.v.]. Like 
its companion piece, the picture was not finished until 
the following year. 


Companion piece of [553, 222]. 


Signed, left, over shoulder: “C. WPeale/painted 1791.” 
Bust. 

The mother: Light brown hair. Hazel eyes. White dress. 

The baby: Golden brown hair. Blue eyes. Cap tied with 

pink ribbon. White dress under pink sash. Coral rattle. 

Background dark brown. 


Mrs. George L. Batchelder, Beverly, Mass. (Desc.) 


MITCHELL, MR. 


555, 556. Peale’s diary records two copies of a minia- 
ture of “Mr. Michel” by another hand, made for “Mrs. 
Montgomery.” The work was begun Sept. 16, 1776, 
at Philadelphia, continued at intervals and completed on 
Oct. 15. He had asked five guineas each, but the lady, 
pleased with the result, paid him eighteen pounds—ten 
shillings above the figure. In another connection, 
Peale spells “Mitchell” in this manner. 


Unlocated. 
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MONROE, JAMES. 
Fifth President. 1758-1831. (D.A.B.) 


557, 329. In Jan., 1818, Peale had voiced his hope of 
having a portrait of Monroe in his Museum Gallery, in 
which all other presidents were represented. It was 
not until November, however, that he travelled to 
Washington to paint this and other portraits of “dis- 
tinguished characters.” He and Monroe had been si- 
multaneously honored in the year before, elected to 
honorary membership in the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, June 10, 1817, and the old painter, with his 
famous museum and his project for expanding it into 
a national university, was almost as well-known a figure 
as the young President. 

The portrait was begun on Nov. 18, 1818, Anna 
Claypoole Peale, who had accompanied her uncle to the 
Capital, painting a miniature at the same time. They 
came early to the White House, took breakfast with the 
Monroes and posed their subject immediately after. 
Yet their work progressed slowly amid continual inter- 
ruptions by callers of every sort, only the kindly hos- 
pitality of the President and Mrs. Monroe serving to 
mend their impatience. They talked, in part, of the 
Peales’ sensational development in gas illumination and 
the possibility of lighting the government buildings by 
gas. “His complexion is very sallow,” Peale wrote of 
his sitter, ‘and several long lines in his face.” And 
again, Nov. 25, 1818, “It is almost finished, indeed, I 
would call it finished did not Anna wish to make another 
trial to complete her miniature. My portrait is 
esteemed the best portrait yet painted of the President.” 
He noted in his diary the last sitting, held on the 27th. 
“Finished the President’s portrait—and he was so 
obliging as [to] offer in case [I] would desire it to give 
me another setting. Mrs. Monroe presented her re- 
spects to Mrs. Peale and said she would be glad to 
receive her visits in a friendly way.” 

The portrait, like that of Gen. Jackson painted soon 
after, is larger than the standard Museum size, because 
of the importance of the subject. 





1818. Canvas, 29 x 23. Half length. (Museum) 


American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
New York, N.Y. 


MONTGOMERY, JAMES. 


558. James Montgomery was commissioned, Jan. 5, 
1776, a second lieutenant in the 2nd Battalion, Penn- 
sylvania Continentals, promoted to first lieutenant on 
May 21, and to a captaincy in the Independent Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania Artillery, Dec. 2. He died, Aug. 
26,1777. His and his wife’s miniatures were therefore 
doubtless painted on the occasion of their engagement 
or the marriage which took place in 1776. 

In 1898, the miniatures were owned by Mrs. Wharton 
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Griffitts, Philadelphia (Wharton, Heirlooms in Minia- 
ture, xiv, 82, 91). 


Unlocated. 


MONTGOMERY, MRS. JAMES. 


559. Hester, daughter of William Griffitts and Abigail 
Powel, of Philadelphia, was married in 1776 to James 
Montgomery [q.v.].  Peale’s miniature of her is de- 
scribed in Wharton, Heirlooms in Miniature, xiv, 91, 
and illustrated at p. 82. 


Unlocated. 


560, 439. A second miniature of Mrs. Montgomery 
cannot be dated with accuracy. The lines of the face 
suggest that it was painted during an illness from which 
the subject, perhaps, was not expected to recover. 

c. 1786. Ivory, 1%6 X 1%. 

Hair powdered gray. Blue eyes. Cream-colored cap. 
Pale blue dress trimmed with brown fur. Background 


- olive-green shading to brown. 


Harry Peale Haldt, Boonton, N. J. 


MONTGOMERY, RICHARD. 
Soldier. 1731-1775. (D.A.B.) 


Montgomery, one of the most attractive and promis- 
ing of Washington’s generals, fell at the ill-fated storm- 
ing of Quebec, Dec. 31, 1775. He had married a 
daughter of Robert R. Livingston [q.v.]. Peale had 
painted a Museum gallery piece of the younger Living- 
ston [485, 122], c. 1782, and it was very probably this 
contact that led to the Montgomery portraits and the 
miniature of the elder Livingston [484]. The Museum 
portrait of Montgomery is first listed in the catalogue 
of 1795, and must therefore have been painted c. 1785- 
1795. It is marked “51” at lower right, and is No. 50 
in the catalogues of 1795 and 1813. The paintings 
were numbered mostly in the order of accession, its 
position here dating it c. 1785. 

The original copied by Peale is said to have been 
brought with him from the General’s former home in 
Ireland, and is identified as the canvas now owned by 
John Ross Delafield, of New York. In this portrait, 
however, the subject wears an American uniform, with 
“U.S.” on the buttons, and, in the Frick Art Reference 
Library photograph, the picture shows characteristics 
of Peale work. The best characterization, and the only 
portrait that can be positively identified as from Peale’s 
hand, is a miniature. It is a not unreasonable sup- 
position that this is the earlier work, copied perhaps 
from another miniature, and that the Museum picture is 
a copy or replica from it. 


561. The miniature was among those retained by the 
artist, as was also that of Montgomery’s father-in-law, 
Robert R. Livingston [484]. It is a delicate, interest- 
ing characterization, the face thin and boyish, confirm- 
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ing the tradition that the original belonged to a much 
earlier period. 

c. 1784-1786. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%e. 

Brown hair in queue. Buff and blue uniform. Slate back- 
ground. 


Harry Fromkes, New York, N.Y. 


562, 156. The pale blue background of the Museum 
canvas, uncharacteristic of Peale, represents one of the 
conventions in representing deceased subjects. 


c. 1784-1786. Canvas, 24x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Light brown hair. Dark eye. Uniform very dark blue 
and buff. Black neckcloth. Gilt epaulette without star. 
Background light blue sky and clouds. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
MOORE, DEBORAH. See Jackson, Mrs. Richard B. 


MOORE, HENRY. 


Henry, son of Mordecai Moore and a brother of 
Peale’s third wife, was born at Newtown, Chester Co., 
Penna., May 29, 1753. He died in 1829. 


563. Peale wrote, Aug. 6, 1805, to his fiancee, that he 
would join her at her brother’s farm at Montgomery, 
Penna., prepared to make drawings of the family—*not 
in colors, but what we call chalk drawings.” The 
couple was married at Montgomery on 1t’'e 12th, and on 
the 19th Peale began his drawings. He made at least 
four, including Henry Moore and Mrs. Moore and 
Henry Moore’s sister, Mrs. Samuel Morris. They were 
514 x 414, in gilt frames, unmatted. 


Unlocated. 


564. Peale wrote, Jan. 23, 1807, urging his brother- 
in-law to stay long enough on a proposed visit to have 
his portrait painted. Years later, after Hannah’s 
death, he was giving away his family pictures and of- 
fered this one to its subject, only to find that Henry 
Moore had also died shortly before. On Feb. 21, 1824, 
he gave the painting to Mrs. Mary Lukens, a daughter 
of the subject. 


Unlocated. 


MOORE, MRS. HENRY. 


565. Priscilla Hill Jackson, wife of Peale’s brother-in- 
law, was a sister of Richard Blackburn Jackson, who 
married Henry Moore’s sister, Deborah. She died in 


1821. See [563]. 
Unlocated. 


MOORE, MARY. See Heston, Mrs. John. 
MOORE, RACHEL. See Morris, Mrs. Samuel. 


MOORE, REBECCA. See Smith, Mrs. Wilham. 


MOORE, RICHARD. 


Richard, son of Mordecai Moore and a brother of 

Peale’s third wife, was born at London Town, Anne 
Arundel Co., Md., Aug. 2, 1745. He died in 1829. 
He married Letitia Evans, of Philadelphia, who died in 
1780. 
566. The portrait, a charmingly simple and direct 
likeness of a Quaker relative and friend, is inscribed on 
the stretcher, “Portrait of Richard Moore/Painted by 
his brother-in-law/Charles Willson Peale in/the year 
1811.” 


1811. Canvas, 26 X 22. Bust. 

Almost full face. Silver-white hair. Light blue eyes. 
Light gray-green coat and waistcoat, collar of coat a pale 
lilac. Background dark olive green. 


Mrs. Francis Pole Robison, Sandy Spring, Md. 
( Desc. ) 


MOORE, WILLIAM. 
Merchant and statesman. c. 1735-1793. (D.A.B.) 


567, 116. The radicals of early state politics in Penn- 
sylvania—within whose revolution within the Revolution 
Peale played so conspicuous a part—showed a com- 
mendable, conciliatory spirit in enlisting for high office 
under their new constitution men of moderate temper 
whom both sides could well respect. Such a one was 
William Moore, a dignified, affable, thoroughly solid 
citizen, who succeeded Gen. Joseph Reed [q.v.] as 
president of the Supreme Executive Council in Oct., 
1781, and served for one year. It was for this dis- 
tinction, probably also during this term, that Peale 
added Moore’s portrait to his new “collection of great 
men.” It is included in the list of the gallery, Free- 
man’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. 

Moore represented the financial point of view of 
Robert Morris [q.v.], a warm personal friend, and of 
the mercantile class in general. While the Constitu- 
tionalist party declined during his administration, he 
continued to be, with such men as Benjamin Franklin, 
John Bayard, Charles Pettit [qq.v.], a trusted spokes- 
man of the popular party. And Peale’s picture of the 
firm, handsome face, with its trace of a genial smile, is 
painted with the confidence and understanding that he 
could always give to the portrait of a friend. 

c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 


Gray wig. Dark green coat and white waistcoat. Back- 
ground very dark olive green. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


MORGAN, DANIEL. 
Soldier. 1736-1802. (D.A.B.) 


568, 264. It was said, and with reason, that Gen. 
Daniel Morgan, tough as hickory and smart as the 
proverbial steel trap, was the American officer whom 
the British most feared. He led his frontiersmen in 
battle with highly original and terribly effective tactics. 
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Six feet tall and stoutly framed, with pugnacity and 
generosity in equal measure, Morgan was typical of his 
Virginia frontiersmen. After the war, he took a promi- 
nent part in the suppression of the Whiskey Rebellion, 
and remained in command in the disaffected district, 
amply disproving a contention that his “‘fierceness”’ 
would unfit him for so delicate a task. He was in 
Philadelphia as Member of Congress in 1797, a strong 
opponent of the rising Democratic tide, was in ill health 
throughout his term and retired to Virginia at its close, 
in 1799, t 

The Museum portrait of Morgan must have been 
painted c. 1794, when visiting Philadelphia on business 
connected with the insurrection. The cut of the uni- 
form corroborates this. The picture is first listed in 
the catalogue of 1795, with a mention of the General’s 
most renowned battle, his defeat of Tarleton at the 
Cowpens—but giving his name as “Jacob. Morgan.” 
The portrait, too, reveals no understanding of its sub- 
ject. The face is a little more suggestive of the work 
of James than of C.W.Peale, but the suggestion is in- 
conclusive. Its expression makes one wonder whether 
sonté“opinions on the violently controversial political 
scene had not been passed, a topic on which the Peales 
would have found the General in sharp disagreement 
with them. The canvas seems to have been hurriedly 
painted. The epaulettes, as in other portraits in the 
collection, are distorted to make a more showy appear- 
ance, and one does not match the other. 


c. 1794. Canvas, 2319. Bust. (Museum) 

White hair. Gray-blue eyes. Florid complexion. Uniform 
very dark blue and buff, with one silver star on gold epau- 
lette. Background gray-blue clouds of smoke, ruddy at 
lower right. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


MORRIS, MISS. : 


569. In a letter of April 4, 1819, Peale says that a 
daughter of “Mrs. Morris” is posing for her portrait. 
This may be one of the three children of Mrs. Samuel 
Morris (Rachel Moore), his third wife’s sister. 


Unlocated. 
MORRIS, MR. See Morris, Robert [573]. 


MORRIS, ELIZABETH. 


570. “I have also painted a portrait of Betsy Morris,” 
Peale wrote to his daughter, Angelica, Nov. 22, 1815, 
describing recent work. 


Unlocated. 


MORRIS, GOUVERNEUR. 
1752-1816. (D.A.B.) 


571. Peale’s diary includes “Mr. Govr. Morris in 
miniature” in a list of work completed c. Oct., 1778. 
Morris, a much talked-of young lawyer from New York, 


Statesman and diplomat. 
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was at that time very active in Congress, and Peale had 
probably first: met him when he had come to Valley 
Forge on an official inspection tour. Defeated for re- 
election in 1779, he remained in Philadelphia, pub- 
lished a series of articles on finance in April-May, 1780, 
and, a year later, became assistant to the new Super- 
intendent of Finance, Robert Morris (see below’). 


Unlocated. 


MORRIS, GOUVERNEUR AND ROBERT. 


572, 131. There was no blood relationship between the 
two Morrises. Gouverneur came of the landed aris- 
tocracy of the Hudson valley, and to this background 
had been added the polish of a university education. 
He was well-dressed, well-read, spoke French with ease, 
quoted the classics and fashionable writers to his pur- 
pose. He was irrepressibly gay and self-assured in any 
situation whatever. He was a dashing fellow, full of 
whimsical peculiarities, outspokenly cynical on democ- 
racy and Christianity, yet with a brilliant, accurate 
mind—in short, a combination of gaiety and conserva- 
tism almost wholly foreign to the American scene. He 
bore his loss of a leg after an accident in May, 1780, 
with the same good humor, confessing blithely that he 
would be ‘a steadier man without it.” Some of his 
friends thought it so, others found no difference. Gou- 
verneur appealed to the French and was of great’ assist- 
ance in Robert Morris’s financial dealings with our ally. 
Van Berckel [q.v.], the Dutch minister, however, ad- 
mired Robert but thought Gouverneur a bad influence. 

Robert Morris had the same solid conservatism as 
Gouverneur, but expressed it in the solid way. His 
background was humble and his education had consisted 
of little more than apprenticeship in the best Philadel- 
phia mercantile house. He was solidly grounded in 
practical business principles. In speech and on paper 
he was formidable, clear, and courteous. He was solid 
in manners, in physique, in reputation. He had ac- 
quired a fortune from nothing, and, in the credit of his 
name, possessed a fortune more. Thomas Paine [q.v.| 
describes the reaction of the pair to an account he 
brought them of the disloyalty of Silas Deane |q.v.|— 
Robert heavily consigning the man to oblivion, ‘‘a bad 
man, his reputation totally ruined,” while Gouverneur 
hopped about on his one leg, exclaiming, “By God, 
nothing carries a man through the world like honesty !” 
(Conway, Moncure, D., The Life of Thomas Paine . . 
1: 175, N. Y., 1892). 

Robert Morris as Financier and Gouverneur as his 
assistant took over a mad, impossible situation, and 
with boldness, cleverness, and humor held it together 
till the end of the war, trying the while to lay a founda- 
tion on which peacetime stability might be built. Rob- 
ert Morris resigned his office Jan. 24, 1783, but was 
persuaded to remain until Nov. 1, 1784. After their 
retirement, the two Morrises continued in private busi- 
ness together, first in opening new trade routes to 


— 
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China, then in an attempt to monopolize the export of 
tobacco, the business which took Gouverneur to France 
for the most interesting years of his life. 

In 1783 Robert Morris commissioned Peale to paint 
a picture of himself and his assistant in the Office of 
Finance, as a souvenir of their historic association 
which had done so much to bring the new nation into 
being (see [574]). The double portrait is in the 
painter's most precise style, very similar to that of 
Morris's close friend, Benjamin Harrison, Jr. [364, 
144], painted in the same year. The canvas gives us 
also an excellent simplified characterization of both 
men, and, indeed, of the financial structure of Revolu- 


tionary America. Robert Morris, standing, dominates 


the picture, portly, commanding and severe, the mer- 
chant whose private credit was greater than his coun- 
try’s and who had, by his name and word, saved the 
national treasury from collapse. Gouverneur is seated, 
leaning back and smiling toward his superior with that 
bland gaiety which he brought to every man and every 
problem. 

On June 24, 1817, Peale, who had recently been hon- 
ored by the New-York Historical Society, wrote to Dr. 
David Hosack that he had “employed some agents to 
find out a portrait of Gouverneur Morris, which | 
painted when he was connected with Robert Morris in 
financiering. It was then much esteemed for being a 
faithful likeness.”’ If found, he meant to give the pic- 
ture or a replica from it to the Society. His search was 
unsuccessful. The painting had passed after the col- 
lapse of Robert Morris’s fortunes into the possession 
of Isaac Hazlehurst, in whose family it has remained 
to the present time. 

The portrait of Gouverneur is undoubtedly an origi- 
nal. In that of Robert Morris, the head very closely 
resembles Peale’s other portraits of him, although the 
clothing is different. While it is impossible to deter- 
mine which is the original, a very reasonable supposition 
is that one of the three-quarter length portraits was 
done first and the head in this double portrait based 
upon it, with a single sitting from life in which the 
figure was sketched in and the likeness confirmed. 
1783. Canvas, 44 x 52. Two figures, half length. 
Gouverneur: Hair powdered gray. Blue eyes. Light gray 
coat and waistcoat. Robert: Hair powdered gray. Blue 
eyes. Deep red coat and waistcoat. Deep green curtain 
at right. At left a cabinet containing filed papers. The 
wall behind Gouverneur is the olive green characteristic 
of Peale backgrounds, with the variations in shade. The 
table is covered with green baise. On the paper under the 
Financier’s hand is written, “A plan of Finance to/restore 
public credit & for/establishing a national/Bank.” An- 
other paper bears the date, 1783. 


Richard Ashhurst, Phila. 


MORRIS, ROBERT. 
Financier. 1734-1806. (D.A.B.) 


573. <A miniature of “Mr. Morris” is listed in Peale’s 
diary among work done c. Oct., 1778. While there 
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were many of the name in Philadelphia, it is most un- 
likely that any but the well-known merchant could be 
thus briefly identified, and the evidence is further 
strengthened by the fact that a miniature of Robert 
Morris’s close friend, the young Congressman, Gou- 
verneur Morris [571], is recorded at the same time. 
In Peale’s large portrait of Mrs. Robert Morris [578, 
129|, she is shown wearing a miniature of her husband 
on her right wrist. 


Unlocated. 


574. In the later portraits of Robert and Mrs. Morris 
and in the double portrait of Gouverneur and Robert 
Morris we find peculiar and interesting relationship be- 
tween painter and subject. Peale had settled perma- 
nently in Philadelphia in 1776, and had allied himself 
at once with that group of revolutionaries whose ideal- 
ism and intellectual outlook was the broadest, the most 
advanced, the most attractive to him. It was the great 
scientist, David Rittenhouse [qg.v.], whom he most ad- 
mired in this circle. They looked not only to inde- 
pendence, but to a much more liberal political structure 
within the new nation. Their popular support came 
from the poorer classes, still unused to political power— 
unflatteringly denominated by many contemporaries, 
“the mob.” Their problem was to give intelligent di- 
rection to their “mob” backing, and, most difficult of 
all, to prevent it from trying to gain its ends by direct 
and simple violence. The soft-spoken painter from 
Maryland won a place in the movement by his ability 
to preside at public meetings in a mild and conciliatory 
spirit. 

In 1776 the radical group had brought a new state 
constitution into being, whose one-chamber legislature 
made possible immediate expression of the popular will. 
Criticism and defense of the constitution waited until 
the military campaigns in Pennsylvania had ended. 
Zarly in 1779, the “Republican Society,” a political 
party in opposition to it was organized, with Robert 
Morris and George Clymer |[q.v.] among its leading 
spirits. Promptly on the other side, the “Constitutional 
Society” sprang into being, its pronouncements signed 
by Charles Willson Peale as Chairman, although he was 
not its strongest or most active leader. Scarcities and 
high prices had had their usual effect on the temper of 
the times. Flour and clothing were very dear, and 
when a cargo of cloth at last appeared in the harbor, 
it was bought by Morris, and the price, instead of fall- 
ing, rose. There can be no doubt that Morris was 
breaking and evading the laws of trade passed by the 
Assembly, feeling himself convinced of their injustice 
and impracticality. The militia marched in protest, 
and the merchants armed themselves against the threat. 
Leaders of the popular party, in order to avert violence, 
called a mass meeting, May 25. It appointed a com- 
mittee to demand an explanation of Morris—David 
Rittenhouse, Timothy Matlack |[qq.v.], J. B. Smith, 
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Joseph Blewer, and Peale. Morris put the committee 
off with excuses, and made his explanations to Con- 
gress, which had also taken an interest in his affairs. 
Popular anger simmered till October, when it boiled up 
in the bloody “Fort Wilson” riot. At the elections soon 
after, Morris and Clymer lost their seats in the As- 
sembly to George Bryan and Charles Willson Peale. 
At the end of his one-year term Peale retired from 
public life, greatly distressed in mind by the bitterness 
and rancor he had met there. The Constitutionalists, 
moreover, had proved their inability to solve the eco- 
nomic crisis, and, with the complete collapse of the 
paper money, a long period of reaction toward conserva- 
tive policies began. 

On Feb. 20, 1781, the national treasury board was 
replaced by the office of the Superintendent of Finance 
—the confederacy’s tottering credit was replaced by 
that of Robert Morris. In 1782 we find Morris push- 
ing a scheme to have Congress hire Paine as a writer 
to promote his newly-opened Bank of North America. 
Thus a formerly hostile and dangerous critic would 
have become a dependent and proponent of the Finan- 
cier’s undertaking. Both Paine and Peale now lacked 
money or the means of earning it. Morris was equally 
willing to see Peale employed as an artist, however, and 
c. 1782 he commissioned three-quarter lengths of him- 
self and Mrs. Morris |[578, 129], a replica of that of 
himself (below), miniatures from the heads of both por- 
traits [577, 579], and, in 1783, the double portrait of 
himself and Gouverneur Morris [572, 131]. 

Peale’s enthusiasm of the moment was his new por- 
trait gallery—his “collection of great men.” It may 
be supposed that he asked Morris to pose for this pur- 
pose, and that the Financier, pleased by this compli- 
ment from a former arch-enemy, and doubtless pleased 
too by the plan for such a record of the times, ordered 
the pictures listed above. The Museum portrait itself 
is probably a replica. 

Morris continued to regard the painter with a friendly 
benevolence, and, when Peale some years later added a 
museum to his gallery, gave to it valuable objects 
brought back from his first venture in the China trade. 
It is equally clear, however, that Peale’s early popularity 
with the Philadelphia merchant class was gone. Talent 
could be imported from England superior and more 
acceptable than his. The arrival of Robert Edge Pine, 
in the spring of 1784, spearheaded an influx of English 
artists. Robert Morris had encouraged Pine’s coming, 
gave him a house in the city and built in it a skylighted 
gallery similar to:Peale’s. Two years later, when a 
large group of new members was elected to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Peale, Morris, and Pine were 
among them. 

As for Peale’s feeling toward Morris, one must read 
it in his record of the man on canvas. The likeness is 
careful, stilted, and colorless. What might be thought a 
pompous sneer is actually the painter’s effort to paint 
the pleasant mouth so characteristic of his work and at 
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the same time bring in the formidable majesty of the 
man. This, and the large portrait of Mrs. Morris as 
well, give us a feeling of an artist ill at ease, trying too 
hard to satisfy these persons of wealth and power. 
Compare these, for instance, to his portraits of Timothy 
Matlack [538, 103] or James Peale [659, 266], to see 
what facile clarity he attains when in the presence of a 
familiar and a friend. 

The three-quarter length and its companion piece 
hung in the Morris home and are the originals of this 
group of portraits. They were given to the-Philadel- 
phia Museum, possibly by Mrs. Morris, and first ap- 
pear in its catalogue of 1813. 

Companion piece of [578, 129]. 


c. 1782. Canvas, 50 x 40. Three-quarter length. (Mu- 
seum ) 

Hair powdered gray. Blue eyes. Light blue coat and 

waistcoat. Chair upholstered in red. Background olive 

green wall at right; red curtain at left center; at left a 

brick and marble public building, probably artist’s concep- 

tion of the yet unhoused Bank of North America. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila, 


575, 130. This portrait, a replica of the above, came 
to the Pennsylvania Academy in 1824 from the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Co., and was included in the Academy’s 
exhibition of that year. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


576. In spite of Peale’s supposed assertion that all the 
portraits in his gallery were originals, that of Morris is 
less finished than the larger ones, and had every appear- 
ance of a hurriedly-painted replica. It was probably 
painted in 1782 or 1783, and is included in the list of 
his collection published Oct. 13, 1784. 


c. 1782. Canvas, 23x19. Bust. (Museum) 
Replica of [574]. Background olive brown. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


577. <A pair of meticulously painted miniatures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris follow the likenesses now at Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Companion piece of [579]. 
c. 1782. Ivory, 15% x 144. 
Replica of [574]. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 69. 


Col. Robert Morris, West Chester, Penna. (Desc.) 


MORRIS, MRS. ROBERT. 


578, 129. Mary, youngest child of Col. Thomas White 
and sister of Bishop William White [qq.v.], outlived 
her husband’s tragic career by a score of years, he dying 
in 1806, she, Jan. 16, 1827. Sometime during this pe- 
riod, the three-quarter lengths of herself and her hus- 
band were placed in Peale’s Museum, either by Mrs. 
Morris, or as a result of the dispersal of the Morris for- 
tune. Mrs. Morris is said to have voiced an open dis- 
like both for her picture and its painter, so that, while 
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not sorry to part with it, she might have shrunk from 
its public exhibition. 

In this large formal likeness, the relationship of artist 
and subject produced a most interesting if not altogether 
happy result. She was the wife of the richest Ameri- 
can, whose personal credit alone sustained the national 
finances, and she shone brightest in the new social life 
of the national capital. Peale had retired ingloriously 
from the leadership of her husband’s political opponents, 
and the Morrises were giving him their patronage, be- 
nevolently assisting his return to his profession. Mrs. 
Morris presents herself in all the absurd finery of her 
proud moment and Peale, who must have known well 
the danger of painting such transient glories, strives 
only to prove his own worth by depicting faithfully 
every silken thread, adding in the background a won- 
derful imaginary avenue of symbolic statuary among 
bowered foliage. 

The picture is interesting as a study of the mode. 
It shows us, as does that of Mrs. Stewart [829, 108], 
how bracelet miniatures were worn—her husband [573] 
on her right wrist, on her left that, probably, of her 
father [977, 387]. The portrait would have grace as 
well as elegance were it not for the ridiculous, over- 
balancing headgear. The miniature taken at the same 
time (below) shows her without this, and reveals the 
towering coiffeur which it covered. 

Companion piece of [574]. 

c. 1782. Canvas, 50 x 40%. Three-quarter length. (Mu- 

seum ) 

Brown hair. Gray, fur-trimmed cape over white or light 
gray dress. Blue sash with gold tassel. Gray and white 
hat. Miniature on her right wrist, gray hair, blue coat, 
green background. Miniature on left wrist, white wig, red 
coat. Background of foliage, at right an avenue of busts 
(including that of Washington from Peale’s 1779 likeness ) 
mounted on pillars and leading toward a white obelisk. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


579. In his companion miniatures of the Morrises, 
Peale used the same size ivory, but made the head of 
Mrs. Morris smaller in order to be able to include the 
whole of her tall coiffeur. Following the likeness of 
his portrait now at Independence Hall (above), he has 
however omitted the absurd hat for a much more comely 
arrangement of curls and feathers. 
Companion piece of [577]. 
c. 1782. Ivory, 15 x 1%. 
Altered replica of [578, 129]. Reproduced: Bowen, Cen- 
tennial, 59. 


Col. Robert Morris, West Chester, Penna. (Desc.) 
MORRIS, MRS. SAMUEL. 


Rachel Morris, the lean and strong-willed sister of 
Peale’s plump and indulgent third wife, was born at 
Newtown, Chester Co., Penna., April 21, 1749. She 
was a widow with three grown children at the time of 
his marriage to Hannah Moore, and from that time she 
became a dominant feature of his family life, particu- 
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larly in the years at “Belfield,” 1810 to 1821. She then 
moved to Harrisburg. He, deploring his children’s 
dislike of her, kept up a friendly correspondence till the 
end of his life. 


580. Chalk drawing. See [562]. 
Unlocated. 


581. Rachel Morris in both countenance and character 
was lean and firm. Peale wrote jocosely, Jan. 8, 1807, 
to his sister-in-law, Mrs. Richard Heston [q.v.], urging 
her to overcome Quaker scruples and pose for a portrait 
to be hung in his home beside those he had already 
painted of his wife’s sisters. “You must come to the 
city, for . . . I wish to put it with her other sisters’ 
portraits. Tell me, will it be like Sister Mary and 
Rachel’s, or will it be a fat, rosy and jolly face?” 


Unlocated. 


MOULTRIE. 


582. Peale wrote to Dr. David Ramsay [q.v.], of 
Charleston, S. C., Aug. 17, 1784, asking him to present 
a bill to “Capt. Moutry”—eight guineas for the mini- 
ature of a child who had died of smallpox, the date of 
the work not given. “I greatly endangered my son by 
making the attempt of a likeness of his child, and 
whether my work gave him satisfaction or not, I am 
entitled to my pay.” 


Unlocated. 


MOULTRIE, WILLIAM. 
Soldier. 1730-1805. (D.A.B.) 


583. Engravings, and a copy owned by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, show Peale’s Museum portrait 
of Moultrie to have been essentially the same as the 
family portrait (below), though with but one star on 
the epaulette and certainly in the smaller, gallery size, 
24 x 20. 

It is first recorded in the Freeman’s Journal list of 
Oct. 13, 1784. The single star dates it before Moul- 
trie’s promotion from brigadier to major-general, Oct. 
15, 1782. We may assume, therefore, that Moultrie, 
who had been a prisoner of war since the fall of Charles- 
ton in 1780, proceeded to Philadelphia after his ex- 
change in Feb., 1782, and that the portrait was painted 
in that spring or summer. 


Unlocated. 
a 


584, 135. Replica of the above, enlarged. The second 
star on the epaulette is in the position of the single star 
on the original, the crowded position of the other be- 
traying it as a later addition to conform to Moultrie’s 
promotion to major-general. 

1782. Canvas, 26% X 22%. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Buff and blue coat. Buff 
waistcoat. Palm trees in left background, in right back- 








pe ale 
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ground a fort with blue flag attacked by a warship with 

red flag. 

National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


MUHLENBERG, GOTTHILF HENRY ERNES- 
TUS. 


Botanist and clergyman. 1753-1815. (D.A.B.) 


585, 301. Youngest son of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg |g.v.], the subject of this portrait became at an 
early age pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, at Lancaster, Penna., and, in time, a dominant 
figure in the learned world of his day. He was one of 
the original trustees of Dickinson College, from 1783 
until his death, and in 1787 became first President of 
Franklin College, now Franklin and Marshall, at Lan- 
caster. He was elected to the American Philosophical 
Society in 1785, in recognition of his work as a botanist. 
His influence rested partly also upon a charming per- 
sonality and a vigorous physique. He was, like Peale, 
an enthusiastic pedestrian, trudging sometimes the whole 
distance from Lancaster to Philadelphia. He had, as 
Paul A. W. Wallace describes him, “‘a talent for friend- 
ship and a genius for putting things in order” (The 
Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania, 309, Phila., Univ. of 
Penna. Press, 1950). 

Lancaster was the state capital in 1810, when Peale 
went there to seek authorization to extend his Museum 
over the wings of the State House, and in Muhlenberg 
he found a powerful ally. “I have visited Mr. Muhlen- 
berg,” he wrote home on Feb. 25, “who tells me that 
he will do all in his power with many of the members 
that he is acquainted with, and he says that he knows 
that he can materially aid me.” Gov. Snyder [q.v.] 
seemed friendly also, and, as he was wont to do, Peale 
endeavored to cement the alliance by adding portraits of 
both to his gallery of “distinguished characters,” writing 
from Lancaster, on March 3, that he had finished the 
portraits of both. The pictures were entered in the 
Museum accession book (now at the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania), March 12, 1810. 

Contemporary records too frequently omit Muhlen- 
berg’s Christian names, doubtless because of their un- 
familiarity. They are omitted from the Museum cata- 
logues, with the result that the portrait has been mis- 
takenly identified with other bearers of this distin- 
guished surname. 

1810. Canvas, 23% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray hair, almost white. Grey eyes. Black coat and 
waistcoat. Background brown. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


MUHLENBERG, HENRY MELCHIOR. 
Clergyman. 1711-1787. (D.A.B.) 


586. An engraving by James W. Steel, of Philadel- 
phia, from an original by Peale, appears as frontispiece 
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in the Annals of the American Pulpit (William B. 
Sprague, ed., 9, N. Y., 1869), and is reproduced also 
as frontispiece in the first volume of The Journals of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (Theodore G. Tappert 
and John W. Doberstein, trans., Phila., Muhlenberg 
Press, 1942). It shows the subject in clerical gown, 
body to the left, face three-quarters to the left, leit 
hand resting on a book, a marble column filling the 
center background. An early copy is owned by Freder- 
ick A. Nicolls, Reading, Penna. 

Muhlenberg, founder of the Lutheran Church in 
America, was absent from his Philadelphia pastorate 
through most of the war, but appeared there at a church 
convention in 1781, and came again in 1784 to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University 
of Pennsylvania. This last visit may have been the 
occasion of the portrait. Muhlenberg’s diaries, a very 
complete record, do not mention the picture, and it was 
probably painted, therefore, in the interval for which 
no diaries are extant, from the latter part of 1784 to 
1787. 

On May 30, 1817, at the exhibition of the American 
Academy at New York, Peale saw “a picture which I 
believe had been copied from a portrait I painted of 
the late Revd. Mr. Muhlenbergh” (D.). 


Unlocated. 


MUIR, [JOHN ?]. 


587. Peale’s diary records the progress of a miniature 
of “Mr. Muir,” begun at Annapolis late in May, 1788, 
and finished on June 21. Payment was received June 
26. Peale wrote from Baltimore, Oct. 26, to John 
Muir, “‘to request him to inform me whether the articles 
which [he] was to import for [me] was yet arrived” 
(D.)—a clue to the identity of the subject. 


Unilocated. 





MURRAY, ALEXANDER. 
Naval officer. 1754-1821. (D.A.B.) 


588. Murray, a Marylander and a hero of the Revolu- 
tion, was made commanding naval officer at Philadel- 
phia in 1808. His portrait was purchased by “Brown” 
at the sale of the Museum gallery in 1854. It is not 
in the earlier catalogues, and must therefore have been 
painted between the publication of that of 1813 and the 
subject’s death in 1821. 


Unlocated. 


MURRAY, WILLIAM LITTLETON. 


589. At or near Cambridge, Md., Oct. 25, 1790, Peale 
“Began the portrait of Mr. Wm. L. Murray—finished 
the 29th.” A later diary note lists it as a half length. 
The subject, son of James Murray, of Cambridge, was 


born in 1768 and died, unmarried, in 1792. e 


Unlocated. 
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MUSE, JOSHUA. 
590. Peale spent Oct. 30, 1790, near Cambridge, Md., 


altering a miniature by another painter of the thirteen- 
year-old son of a lady whose hand he had determined 
to seek in marriage; “the doing of which I mean a com- 
pliment to Mrs. Muse” (D.) (see Daffin, Joseph). 


Unlocated. 


NELSON, MISS. 


591. “I painted a miniature of Miss Nelson, which I 
began at 9 o’clock on Sunday morning and finished at 
5 o’clock on the next afternoon. Recd. my price £4 for 
it.” This was at Baltimore, May 3 and 4, 1789. The 
diary gives no further clue as to the identity of the 
subject. 

Unlocated. 


NEVILLE, PRESLEY. 

592. Peale notes in his diary, at Valley Forge, June, 
1778, that “Major Nevil” owes for a miniature. This 
young man was a son of Gen. John Neville (1731- 
1803) who figures with some prominence in Virginia 
and Pennsylvania affairs (D.A.B.). He was a veteran 
of every engagement in which the Virginia Line had 
taken part, had commanded the front line at the battle 
of Short Hills, in New Jersey, had been thanked at the 
head of his brigade for his action against Lord Howe’s 
advance on Philadelphia from the south, had had a 
horse shot under him at Brandywine a few days later 
and had been in the bitterest of the fighting at German- 
town. He was now newly appointed Major,and Aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Lafayette. Leaving Valley Forge, he 
fought again at Monmouth, campaigned in Rhode Is- 
land and in the south, was taken prisoner at Charleston 
and exchanged in time to be present at Yorktown. 

In 1784, Col. Neville married Nancy, elder daughter 
of Gen. Daniel Morgan. He lived for a while at his 
father-in-law’s new mansion, “Saratoga,” in western 
Virginia, moved later to Pittsburgh and thence to Ne- 
ville, Ohio, where he died, Dec. 1, 1818. 


Unlocated. 


NICHOLSON, B. 

593. A “three-quarter length” (i.c. half length) of 
“Mr. B. Nicholson” is included, with Joseph and 
Thomas Nicholson, in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 (see p. 
20). This may have been Benjamin Nicholson, born 
in England in 1750, a lawyer and Revolutionary officer, 
who married Mary, sister of Gov. Charles Ridgely, of 
Maryland. 


Unlocated. 


NICHOLSON, JOHN. 
Financier. c. 1760-1800. (D.A.B.) 


594. Ina diary list of work done between Nov., 1789 
and Aug., 1790, in Maryland, but possibly including 
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some Philadelphia pieces, we find half lengths of “Mr. 
Nicholson” and “Mrs. Nicholson and child.” 

It is a very reasonable surmise, if no more, to identify 
this with the portrait of John Nicholson, Comptroller- 
general of Pennsylvania and partner of Robert Morris 
|qg.v.| in his last tragic speculations. The portrait is 
a half length, and in Peale’s style of 1789-1790. It is 
illustrated in Clark, Allen C., Greenleaf and Law in the 
Federal City, 37, Washington, W. F. Roberts Press, 
1901, being then owned by Mrs. M. Nicholson Collins, 
of New Orleans. <A better reproduction appears in the 
Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago 17 (3), March, 
1923, the picture having been then loaned to the Insti- 
tute by Mrs. Carter H. Harrison. 

Very little is known of Nicholson’s career, which was 
wholly concerned with Pennsylvania business and pub- 
lic affairs. His identity has sometimes been confused 
with the Maryland family, particularly the naval of- 
ficers, James and Samuel Nicholson. There was a 
John Nicholson in the Columbianum, Peale’s short-lived 
art academy of 1795. 

The subject is seated, three-quarters to left, against 
a background of books, his right hand holding a quill, 
his left resting on a table covered with papers. 

Companion piece of [595]. 


Unlocated. 


NICHOLSON, MRS. JOHN AND CHILD. 
595 See companion piece, above. 


Unlocated. 


NICHOLSON, JOSEPH. 

596, 391. Joseph Nicholson, lawyer and High Sheriff 
of Queen Anne’s Co., Md., was born c. 1734, the son 
of Col. Joseph Nicholson (1709-1780), of Kent Co. 
He married, July 28, 1757, Elizabeth Hopper (1739- 
1806), and was the father of Joseph Hopper Nicholson 
(1770-1817), jurist and Congressman. 

This miniature may be safely identified as that of 
“Mr. J. Nicholson” in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 (see 
p. 20). 

c. 1770. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Three-quarters to right, head slightly tilted back, eyes 
glancing to front, mouth smiling lightly. Iron-gray hair. 


Gray-blue eyes. Claret velvet coat and waistcoat. Back- 
ground dark blue-gray. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


NICHOLSON, SAMUEL. 
The portrait of Thomas Nicholson has been mis- 
takenly so identified. 


NICHOLSON, THOMAS. 


597, 30. A three-quarter length (i.e. half length) por- 
trait of “Mr. T. Nicholson” appears in Peale’s list of 
1770-1775 (see p. 20). The identity of the subject of 
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this portrait was confused during its changes of owner- 
ship. Thomas Nicholson’s will was probated at Ches- 
tertown, Kent Co., Md., Aug. 2, 1817. The portrait 
passed to his daughter, Maria, wife of Anthony Ban- 
ning, of Talbot Co., and to her daughter, Anna Maria, 
wife of Gustavus A. Skinner, who, in turn, sold it to 
Dr. George Reuling, of Baltimore. Dr. Reuling be- 
lieved it to be a portrait of Samuel Nicholson, the dis- 
tinguished Maryland naval officer. In 1916 it was 
loaned to the Cleveland Museum of Art by Albert 
Rosenthal, as a portrait of Tench Tilghman [q.v.|, and 
in 1923 was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
with the same identification, by the Ehrich Galleries, of 
New York. As early as 1917, however, the portrait 
had been recognized as that of Thomas Nicholson by 
Oswald Tilghman, author of the History of Talbot 
County. 

The portrait is illustrated in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy’s catalogue of its exhibition of Peale portraits, 
1923, No. 267. It is half length, 30 x 2414, three- 
quarters to the left, seated, the right arm thrown over 
the chair back. The portrait is interesting for its 
combination of thoughtfulness and informality, the face 
pensive and sad, head and hand drooping slightly, coat 
and waistcoat carelessly unbuttoned. 


Unlocated. 
NORRIS, DEBORAH. See Logan, Mrs. George. 
NORRIS, MARY. See Dickinson, Mrs. John. 


NORTH, WILLIAM. 
Soldier. 1755-1836. (D.21.B.) 


598, 169. North, an officer in various Massachusetts 
regiments since May 9, 1776, comes to prominence with 
his appointment, May, 1779, as aide-de-camp to the 
Baron de Steuben [q.v.], with whose war services and 
subsequent life as an American citizen he was closely 
identified, first as staff officer and later as adopted son. 
He was promoted to the rank of major on Sept. 11, 
1783, and held the office of Inspector of the Army, from 
1784 to 1788. 

Steuben settled in New York City after the war, 
where for a time he maintained a handsome mansion, 
“The Louvre.” North was with him here and it was 
apparently for the decoration of “The Louvre” that 
Steuben had the young soldier sit to Peale, who had 
painted his own likeness five years before. In the 
Peale Papers the crossed-out opening line of a letter 
written between Aug. 2 and Dec. 8, 1785, suggests that 
the painter then had the picture ready to send to New 
York: 

Sir 

The Portrait of Major North 
Steuben at about the same time asked another favorite 
aide, Benjamin Walker, to sit to Peale. Walker replied, 
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“If it was a miniature you meant, we have a miniature 
painter here in New York as superior to Peale as light 
to darkness’ (Doyle, Joseph B., Frederick William 
Steuben . . . 361, Steubenville, H. C. Cook Co., 1913). 
North, on Oct. 14, 1787, married Mary, daughter of 
James Duane, Mayor of New York. He settled after- 
ward at Duanesburg, and figured occasionally in public 
affairs and in politics on the Federalist side. 

The portrait is a charming likeness. It is hard to see, 
however, in this handsome, pleasant face anything of 
North’s interesting combination of ability, joviality, and 
prejudice—sharing the thoroughness and zeal by which 
the old Baron had remade the Revolutionary army, and 
those violent likes and dislikes which also distinguished 
his career. 


1785. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Light hazel eyes. Uniform butf and blue. 
Background dark brown. 

Unfinished at corners. 

Peale added the “Eagle” of the Cincinnati to a number of 
earlier portraits. In this case the order has been added by 
another hand. Cf. Gen. Knox [440, 143]. 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit. 


O’DONNELL, MRS. JOHN. 


599, 186. It was an historic day in the history of Balti- 
more and of the American merchant marine when the 
ship Pallas, Capt. John O’Donnell, arrived from Canton 
with a full cargo of China goods—the first direct im- 
portation to America. Capt. O’Donnell bought an estate 
near the city, named it “Canton,” and in 1788 was en- 
gaged in the Calcutta trade. Mrs. O’Donnell (1766— 
1857) had been born Sarah Chew Elliott, a daughter 
of Capt. Thomas Elliott [g.v.]. The portrait of their 
little daughter, Mary, was Peale’s return gift for eastern 
curiosities presented to his Museum. 

He posed the lady seated, in her garden, behind her 
a curved marble wall, which we find repeated again in 
the portraits of Mrs. Sergeant [788, 185] and Mrs. 
Ewing [251, 187]. 
Signed, right, behind chair back: “C. WPeale/pinx 1787.” 

Canvas, 35% X 26%. Half length. 
Blonde hair, powdered. Gray eyes. White gown em- 
broidered in gold and trimmed with pearls. White lace. 
Pink silk sash with yellow tassel. Nosegay of white flowers 
and green leaves. Miniature of man in blue coat. Chair 


almost black. Wall and urn dull gray. Beyond wall, 
trees, blue water, gray-green hills, and slightly reddened sky. 


Miss Mary Eugenia Parke, Norfolk, Va. (Desc.) 


O’DONNELL, MARY. 


600, 218. Mary, daughter of Mrs. John O’Donnell 
[g.v.], was born at Baltimore, May 1, 1790. She mar- 
ried Joseph Etienne Berret, a refugee from Santo 
Domingo. 

Of all of Peale’s many portraits of children, perhaps 
the most winsome is that oi little Mary O’Donnell of 
“Canton,” painted at Baltimore, June 16-18, 1791, 
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when she was just a little over one year of age. Yet 
this picture, like the strong likeness of Judge Polk 
[703, 243], was painted in a huff and a hurry, the 
artist chafing to get through the work and be quit of it. 

Pique upon points of social position underlay the 
matter. Peale had recently suffered the humiliation of 
having his suit for the hand of Miss Mary Tilghman 
[g.v.| rejected by her family an an unfit alliance. He 
was now on his wedding journey in Maryland, his 
bride a member of a patrician family in New York and 
well aware of her own social position. Peale felt him- 
self a representative of the aristocracy of art and science 
—proud of the very things which the landed proprietor 
and the newly-successful merchant looked down upon. 
After painting Mrs. O’Donnell’s portrait in 1787 she 
had given him a cockatoo and other curiosities recently 
imported by her husband from the Far East, and he, 
in gratitude, had promised the return gift of a portrait 
of her little daughter. Now, when he came prepared to 
paint the picture, Captain O’Donnell was tardy in 
inviting Mrs. Peale to dinner. 


In the afternoon I began the picture. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. O’Donnell geve any invitation to Mrs. Peale to visit 
them. This I conceive a great want of politeness as well 
as respect to me, especially as I am painting the picture 
without any expectation of reward. It is true I received 
an article for my Museum of them and... I do not be- 
grudge my labor in this picture, but I think I had a right 
to expect more politeness from the intimacy which I had 
long been in with this family, and as they either from pride, 
ignorance and from some other motive of which I am un- 
acquainted did act in this manner, I determined to make all 
the dispatch to finish this piece I possibly can. 

17th. I nearly finish the picture. Mr. O’Donnell after 
asking me to dine with him and after I had made my ex- 
cuse of business, he then asked me [if] I could not bring 
Mrs. Peale with me to spend the next day. My answer was 
that I did not know whether Mrs. Peale might not have 
some other engagements on hand, but I would inform him 
the next morning when I should call to take the picture 
to my lodgings. 

18. I went for the picture, and Mrs. Peale was disposed 
to act as I pleased. I choose to tell Mr. and Mrs. O’Donnell 
that we could not wait on them, my stay being short in the 
town. I finish all the parts of this picture [in] which I 
could dispense with having the child, as being more agree- 
able to my feelings to do it in the company of my Betsy 
C2}. 

1791. Canvas, 234% x19. Cut to oval. Half length. 
Light brown hair. Blue eyes. Pink cheeks. Yellow 
sprigged white dress with rose sash. Gold whistle-rattle on 
rose ribbon. Red cherries in right hand. Brown ladder- 
back chair. Background, at left red drapery, at right very 
dark. 


Miss Mary Eugenia Parke, Norfolk, Va. (Desc.) 


OGLE, BENJAMIN. 


601. Benjamin, the only son of Gov. Samuel Ogle 
(c. 1702-1752) to reach manhood, was born at An- 
napolis, Feb. 7, 1746, and himself served a term as 
Governor of Maryland, 1798-1801. He was married in 
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1770. He, and his son of the same name, lived at 
“Belair,” Prince George’s Co. He died, July 6, 1809. 

In Peale’s letter book, following a letter from An- 
napolis, Aug. 26, 1774, is an undated note to Benjamin 
Ogle, “The reason of my keeping your picture so long 
was that I had expected to get a supply of cases from 
Philadelphia, but find I cannot yet get one that will fit 
it.” He sends, therefore, “in a frame,” what is ob- 
viously a miniature, painted some months before, per- 
haps during that spring session of the Assembly in 
1774, when his full length of Pitt [694] was “presented” 
to the province. 


Unlocated. 


OGLE, BENJAMIN, AND JOHN RIDOUT. 


602. Just before his removal from Annapolis to Phila- 
delphia, Peale noted in his diary, Nov. 11, 1775, that 
“Mr. Ogle’s” Negroes had carried his full length home. 
In his list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) appears the 
entry, “2 Mr. Ogle & Ridout Whole 31.10.” The num- 
ber on the margin and the price show that this was a 
full length of the two friends on one canvas. Peale 
painted a miniature of John Ridout [732] at about the 
same time. 


l ‘nlocated. 


OGLE, MRS. BENJAMIN. 


603. Henrietta Margaret, only child of Henry Hill 
(c. 1725-1751), of Annapolis, was born about 1750 
and died in 1815. She married Benjamin Ogle pn 
Sept. 10, 1770. Her eldest daughter married John 
Tayloe, of “Mount Airy,” Richmond Co., Va., and her 
portrait has descended in that line. 

The picture appears in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work 
(see p. 20) under the whole length of her husband and 
his friend, a “head size,” price £5.5.0. 

c. 1774. Canvas, 234 x 19%. Bust. 

Three-quarters to right, head turned toward front. Dark 
brown hair and eyes. Very pale complexion. Pink satin 
dress with white lace. Gray-blue and gold scarf over 
shoulder at right. Pearls at throat and bosom. Back- 
ground light blue with clouds. Black spandrels. 


The Misses Tayloe, “Mount Airy,’ Va. (Desc.) 


ONION, THOMAS BOND. 


604. The portraits of Thomas Bond Onion (1762- 
1812) and his wife were first attributed to Peale by 
William Sawitzky. In 1925 they were the property 
of Mrs. Arthur B. Keating, on loan te the Colonial 
Dames, “Mount Clare,” Baltimore. 

Companion piece of [605]. 
c. 1775. Bust. 

sody to right. Head to left. Powdered hair. Brown 
eves. Drab coat with embroidered waistcoat. Painted in 
spandrels. 


Unlocated. 
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fiscal system, so that it would be unfair to consider that 
he had been “bought” by the man whose character he 
had bitterly attacked in 1778, and whom he had helped 
to drive from public life in 1779. 

Paine’s later years in England and France and his 
final return to America need no retelling here, beyond 
mention of how, in that latter day, the painter was one 
of the very few old friends still willing to receive the 
author of The Age of Reason. 

Peale painted two portraits of Paine. The first was 
a “three-quarter” length. The other, painted for the 
Museum gallery, was presumably a replica in smaller 
size. Both are unlocated today. 


611. The original was ordered by Henry Laurens 
[q.v.]| while in London, where a mezzotint was pub- 
lished from it over the date, Jan. 1, 1783. On Feb. 20, 
1787, Peale wrote to Laurens, then at home again at 
Charleston, asking payment for the portrait of Paine, 
“an original picture in three-quarter size, ten guineas.” 

One must judge the lost original by the print. It is 
a half-length (see note on size, p. 18). The composi- 
tion is pleasant and unusual. Paine is shown seated 
at a table with pen, ink, and paper in readiness, smiling 
broadly and confidently. His left elbow is on the table 
and his chin in his left hand, with an interesting flow of 
curves from the forefinger to the elbow, to shoulder and 
to the head again. The right hand holds a large tablet 
on which is written, “In the Cause of/LIBERTY/ 
AND/MY COUNTRY/The Crisis/Common Sense.” 
A tree trunk and foliage replace the conventional cur- 
tained background. 

The lettering contains an error in the subject’s name 
which doubtless accounts for the rarity of the print: 
“C. W. Pele Pinx. Philadelphia/James Watson Fecit/ 
EDWARD PAYNE ESOR./From an original por- 
trait in the possession of/Henry Laurens Esqr./Pub- 
lish’d according to Act of Parliament Jany. Ist. 1783.” 
John Hall, a Maryland Congressman, wrote on Oct. 31, 
1786, “A portrait of Common Sense . . . may be had 
by sending to the printshops in London, but they have 
put a wrong name to it, his being Thomas” (Conway, 
Moncure D., Life of Thomas Paine 2: 474, N. Y., 
1892). 

Laurens had been released from the Tower of London 
on Dec. 31, 1781. He was in much straitened circum- 
stances, yet business opportunities were not wanting, 
and, determined to mend his own fortunes, he declined 
all offers of assistance. From Nov., 1782 until his 
return home in the summer of 1784, he was once more a 
foreign representative of his country, much occupied 
with official duties. It may be surmised, therefore, that 
the portrait and print were a private publishing venture 
of 1782, and that, owing to his frequent absences at 
Paris, the error in the title was made. The affair may 
possibly be linked to the plan of Gen. Joseph Read 
[g.v.] to publish prints of Washington [922] and 
Greene [321]. Both sprang, of course, from the eager- 
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ness of all Americans for a pictorial record of the great 
events so happily concluded. The portrait remained in 
London, and was the property of Paine’s friend, 
Thomas Brand Hollis, when a second engraving was 
published from it, July 25, 1791. 


Unlocated. 


612. The Museum portrait was presumably a bust-size 
replica of the above. It is first recorded in Peale’s list 
of his gallery, Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. It 
appears also in the catalogues of 1795, 1813 and in the 
sale catalogue of 1854. A marked catalogue of the 
sale notes its purchase by “Barlow” for $6.50. 


Unlocated. 


PARKS, COL. 


613. On Oct. 22, 1776, at Philadelphia, Peale “Began 
a % length of Major Parks.” On Oct. 28 he worked 
“at Col. Parks’ drapery.” The diary notes also work 
on the picture Oct. 29, Nov. 26 and 28. 


Unlocated. 


PATTERSON, MISS. 


614. At Cambridge, Md., Oct. 22-23, 1790, Peale 
painted a miniature of “Miss Patterson.” 


Mr. Patterson had also some difficulty to determine in 
what manner his and daughter’s portraits should be done, 
his daughter being out of town some part of the time. 
However, Miss Patterson returning on Thursday, agreed 
to set for a miniature picture—accordingly on Friday, 22nd, 
I began her picture in miniature, which I finished before 
dinner the next day. 


Later in the diary the order for a setting and final 
payment are recorded. Apparently the father’s por- 
trait was not made. 


Unlocated. 


PATTERSON, ELIZA BURD. See Peale, Mrs. 
Rubens. 


PATTERSON, MRS. ROBERT. 


615, 295. On May 9, 1774, Amy Hunter Ewing, of 
Greenwich, N. J., was married to Robert Patterson, 
one of the many in Peale’s circle of friends who com- 
bined a pioneering interest in the sciences with a 
pioneering liberalism in politics. He became Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Pennsylvania in 
the reorganization of 1779, remaining until succeeded 
in 1814 by his son, Dr. Robert Maskell Patterson. In 
1819 he was elected President of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, of which he had been a member since 
1783. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/1797.” Canvas, 2636 x 
22%. Half length. 
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Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Ruddy complexion. Red 
dress with white fichu. Miniature in gold setting worn as 
a brooch. Background almost black. 


Rev. James Otey Patterson, Glenside, Penna. ( Desc.) 


PATTERSON, MRS. ROBERT MASKELL. See 
Leiper, Mrs. Thomas, and Daughter. 


PATTERSON, MRS. WILLIAM AUGUSTUS. 


Elizabeth DePeyster Peale, daughter of the artist. 
1802-1857. (C.W.P.) 


616, 316. Ina letter of Jan. 8, 1818, Peale tells his son 
Rembrandt of his current work, including a portrait of 
his youngest child, Elizabeth DePeyster Peale. On 
March 2, he described the picture as “finished almost 
sufficiently well.” He showed her wearing the minia- 
ture of her father by James Peale which had belonged 
to her mother and appears also in her mother’s por- 
trait [648, 242]. It was in a double setting with his 
own miniature of William DePeyster [210]. 

1818. Canvas, 29% x 24. Half length. 


Light brown hair. Hazel eyes. Deep red dress. Back- 
ground greenish. 


Mrs. David Van Pelt, Rosemont, Penna. 


See Peale, Mrs. C. W., and Step-daughter (652, 282]. 
Exhuming the Mastodon |252, 285}. 


PEALE FAMILY. 


617, 66. Peale’s group portrait of his own family is 
the largest and most ambitious of his conversation 
pieces. In spite of its crowded canvas—eleven por- 
traits, including the later addition of Argus, the dog—it 
holds true to its central theme, a drawing lesson. St. 
George Peale sits at the table with paper before him 
and a crayon in his hand. His brother, holding palette 
and brushes, bends over to criticize his work. The 
others, as people will at such a time, have gathered 
around. 

The picture is interesting from another angle in that 
it was intended as a studio exhibition piece. Left un- 
finished, it continued to serve that purpose through al- 
most the whole of Peale’s professional career. John 
Adams admired it on his visit to the painting room, Aug. 
20,1776. “There was a pleasant, a happy cheerfulness 
in their countenances, and a familiarity in their air 
towards each other” (Adams, Familiar Letters, 215). 

Peale’s inscription on the canvas, placed there thirty- 
six years later, states that it was begun in 1773, but one 
might reasonably guess a year or two earlier to be cor- 
rect, just after his return from London and when St. 
George was actually receiving his drawing lessons. In 
a letter of Sept. 8, 1808, Peale wrote, “It is about 35 
years since I painted any part of it.” 

He had then decided to finish the work, and, in a 
letter of Sept. 11, 1808, to Rembrandt Peale, has left us 
a description of the changes he was making in it. 
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I must now tell you that I have the family picture on the 
easel and I have made some progress towards finishing it. 
| have very much improved several parts of it, having 
painted and improved the effect of the background, painted 
my head so that some likeness may be seen, which I was 
enabled to do by coloring my plaster bust. I have put a 
palette and pencils in the hand resting on St. George’s 
chair, painted the canvas on the easel, with the three 
figures united, more distinct, and taken out the writing, 
Concordia Animae, which was on it, the design being suf- 
ficient to tell the subject, but that the picture may be under- 
stood by those who could not have an opportunity of know- 
ing my family, I propose to make a key to it in a small 
frame to be hung underneath it with some historic facts 
which give rise to the design of the piece. It is my in- 
tention to improve many parts of the picture with the hope 
of making it deserving a place in the Museum, which will 
prevent any disputes which might arise about the future 
destiny of it with my children. The frame is to be gilt as 
soon as I can spare cash to pay the expense of gilding. 

The picture was duly placed in the Museum, and ap- 
pears in its catalogue of 1813. At the sale in 1854 it 
was one of the small group selected for outstanding 
artistic interest by Thomas J. Bryan, and later given by 
him to the New-York Historical Society. 

St. George Peale appears in profile, at the left, with 
James Peale seated at his side. Charles Willson Peale 
bends over them, his sister, Margaret Jane, leaning on 
his shoulder. His wife, Rachel Brewer, sits at the 
center of the piece, holding a baby on the table before 
her. At the extreme right, his mother, Margaret 
Triggs Peale, holds another grandchild, and his other 
sister, Elizabeth Digby Peale, is close beside her, to the 
left. Standing in the right background, her hands 
folded, watching the scene with that beneficence and 
patience which made her a mainstay of the family life, 
is Peggy Durgan, who had nursed the painter in in- 
fancy and who nursed and reared his own children as 
well, petting and spoiling, toiling for the two genera- 
tions. The two children are probably Peale’s daugh- 
ters, Eleanor and Margaret, both of whom died in 
infancy, Margaret in 1773. 

The portrait of Argus must have been added to the 
foreground in 1808. At the close of the Revolution, 
many of the unpaid, wandering veterans found food and 
shelter in the Peale kitchen. One old soldier, in grati- 
tude for his kind welcome, drew from under his ragged 
cloak a puppy, presenting it to the delighted children and 
promising them here a sentry who would guard their 
door thenceforth. Years later, when Argus died, a 
loving, half-smiling, sombre elegy was written in the 


family, bearing the date, Oct. 4, 1803. 


Full seventeen revolving years, 
Since first began his watchful cares, 
Their wonted course have run. 
We found him in a soldier’s arms, 
Who weak and feeble asked alms, 
And gave him in return. 


The verses omit the incident, but it is possible that 
Argus was the famous dog who recovered Peale’s 
market basket, two weeks after it had been stolen, 
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routed the thief and held snarling guard over his prize 
in the midst of a crowd of admiring citizens. 


Signed, right center: “C. WPeale painted these Portraits of 
his Family/in 1773./wishing to finish every work he had 
undertaken/ compleated this picture in 1809!” 

Canvas, 56% x 89%. (Museum). 

St. George: Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Pale lilac coat 

and waistcoat. Charles Willson: Light brown hair. Dark 

green coat with gold lace. Margaret Jane: Light brown 
hair (Peale describes it as “auburn’”’). Pink and white 


dress. James: Sandy hair. Blue eyes. Brown coat. 
Rachel: Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Pink dress with 
white lace. Peggy Durgan: Dark gray hair. Blue eyes. 


Brown dress with white fichu. Elizabeth Digby Peale: 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Dark green dress trimmed with 
lace. Margaret Triggs Peale: White hair. Gray eyes. 
Mulberry dress and ribbon on cap. Black widow’s cape. 
Child at center: Yellow hair. Blue eyes. White dress. 
Red shoes. Child at right: Yellow hair. Blue eyes. 
White dress with blue sash. Argus: Light brown and 
white. The tablecloth is green, the drawing paper on the 
table, blue, and that in C,W.P’s. hand, white. Background 
predominantly pale gray, with some color in the easel and 
the framed picture over the row of bust at right. C.W.P.’s. 
face and some of the hands show a more natural flesh tint as 
the result of the overpainting of 1808. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N.Y. 


PEALE, ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. See Robin- 
son, Mrs, Alexander. 


PEALE, MRS. CHARLES. 
Mother of the artist. 1709-1789. (C.W.P.) 


618,12. Probably one of the first pictures painted after 
Peale’s return from London. 

c. 1770. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Graying brown hair. Brown ard white dress. Red hand- 
kerchief dotted with white. Pewter snuff box. Chair up- 


holstered in red with brass nails. Background very dark 
green. 


Mrs. Jessie Sellers Walton, Phila. 


619, 134 (With grandchildren). The portrait is the 
most coherent of Peale’s groups, the three children being 
preoccupied with the action of the piece, and not, as he 
so often showed every member of a group, gazing 
stolidly toward the spectator. The grandmother alone 
looks toward us, giving the picture its unity and its 
tenderness and sympathy. The children are tradition- 
ally supposed to be the three eldest of the painter’s 
Philadelphia home—Raphaelle at the upper left, An- 
gelica below with her drawing book, and, at the lower 
right, Rembrandt. 

c. 1782. Canvas, 29% x 25. Half length. 


Mrs. Peale: White hair. Blue eyes. White cap, kerchief 
and apron over maroon dress. Raphaelle: Yellow-brown 


( Desc. ) 


hair. Brown eyes. Blue suit. Angelica: Yellow-brown 
hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue dress. Rembrandt: Yellow 
hair. Blue eyes. Yellow dress. Dark red chair back. 


Green background. 


Mrs. Robert P. Esty, Ardmore, Penna. 
See Peale Family (617, 66]. 


( Desc.) 
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PEALE, CHARLES LINNAEUS. 
Son of the artist. 1794-1832. (C.W.P.) 


620, 314. Ina letter to his daughter, Angelica, March 
2, 1818, Peale says that he has begun a portrait of 
Linnaeus. It was undoubtedly intended as a wedding 
gift to the newly married couple. 

Companion piece of [621, 313]. 


Unlocated. 


See Exhuming the Mastodon [252, 285]. 
Sophonisba and Linnaeus {677, 264]. 


Peale, 


PEALE, MRS. CHARLES LINNAEUS. 


621, 313. Christiana Runyon, daughter-in-law of the 
artist. d. 1839. (C.W.P.) 

Writing to Rembrandt Peale, Jan. 8, 1818, Peale lists 
the portrait of Christiana among his current work. 
On March 2 he wrote that the picture was finished “al- 
most sufficiently well.” 

Companion piece of [620, 314]. 


1818. Canvas, 261% x 22%. Half length. 
Brown hair and eyes. Pale olive-brown dress. Red shawl 
with blue embroidery on border. Background dark green. 


Ralph L. Parkinson, Glenside, Penna. (Desc.) 


PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON. 


Of our painter’s many self-portraits, the earliest were 
show pieces, made for the lack of any other model, 
while the last five were made to commemorate the long 
career in art and natural history which had crowned him 
with fame and honor. Others were painted for his 
children as they set up homes of their own. The history 
of these is unfortunately obscure, and, their subject 
being always young in countenance and conservative in 
dress, the dating of them becomes little more than a 
study of the recession of the hair line. The portraits, 
in return, give us our most direct insight into the char- 
acter of this man who was so simply modest and yet 
felt himself to be one of the great figures of his time, 
who was both warm-heartedly genuine and an incorri- 
gible showman. 


622. Peale tells in his Autobiography how he launched 
his painting career with a self-portrait. 


This idea of making pictures now taking possession of 
his mind, as soon as he could he begins to try a landscape, 
which was much praised by his companions. Next he 
began a portrait of himself, with a clock taken to pieces 
before him, next his wife’s portrait, his brothers and sisters, 
and one of Isaac Harris, who was a professed friend of 
Charles. These beginnings were thought a good deal of, 
and Peale was applied to a Captn. Maybury to draw his 
and his Lady’s portraits, and [which] with some entreaty 
he at last undertook, and for which he was to receive 10 
pounds, and this first gave the idea to Peale that he pos- 
sibly might do better by painting than with his other trades, 
and he accordingly began the sign painting business. 
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As Peale first advertised himself as a sign painter in 
the Maryland Gazette of April 7, 1763, we may assume 
this first group of portraits to have been painted in the 
winter of 1762-1763. Rembrandt Peale gives us our 
next glimpse of the first self-portrait. 

This picture . . . was mislaid and lost sight of till the 
year 1801—37 years after, when I found it among some 
revolutionary rubbish, having been employed to tie up a 
pound or two of whiting, which I washed off, and my 


father recognized his first attempt—well drawn and well 
colored (Crayon 1: 82, 1855). 


Unlocated. 


623. On his hegira to Newburyport, Sept., 1765, “hav- 
ing nothing to do, he painted a small portrait of himself. 
This being seen got him the portraits of three children 
[130, 1; 131, 132, 2] of a wealthy merchant to paint” 


(A.). 


Unlocated. 


624. In the autumn of 1765, after his visit to Copley’s 
painting room, Peale “made his first essay at miniature 
painting, a likeness of himself” (A.). 


Unlocated. 


624A. Peale’s self-portrait bust in clay may have been 
made when he was studying sculpture in London. It 
enabled him to paint his own likeness into the Peale 
Family Group [617, 66] at an unusual angle, and in 
1808, when finishing the picture, he colored the bust 
and used it again. John Adams saw the piece at Peale’s 
Philadelphia studio, Aug. 21, 1776. “He showed me 
several imitations of heads, which he had made in clay, 
as large as the life, with his hands only. Among the 
rest, one of his own head and face, which was a great 
likeness” (Adams Familiar Letters, 216). (See also 
[627] .) 


Unlocated. 


625, 376. The portrait of Peale in his brown militia- 
man’s uniform, with a captain’s gold braid on his hat, 
was long attributed in the family to James Peale and 
was etched by Max Rosenthal with that attribution. 
There is no evidence, however, that James was painting 
during his military service, and the brothers could have 
been together but rarely during that time, while the 
picture itself has all the directness of a self-portrait. It 
may have been one of the two self-portraits listed in 
the gallery catalogue of 1795 and later withdrawn. 
George Escol Sellers says that it hung in the parlor at 
Belfield, and that he had seen his grandfather painting 
enlarged replicas from other similar small canvases 
taken during his Revolutionary campaigns. 
Canvas, 6X 5%. Head. 

Gray eyes. Brown uniform. 


c. 1777-1778. 
Brown hair. 
olive-brown. 


American Philosophical Society, Phila. 


Background 
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626. Self-portrait with wife and daughter. 


In a sentimental, symbolic piece, Peale posed himself, 
brush in hand, seated in a low-backed chair before an 
unfinished portrait of his wife. Behind him, smiling 
slyly, the forefinger of her left hand raised in a coy 
gesture to the spectator, his young daughter, Angelica, 
reaches over with her other hand and takes hold of the 
handle of the brush. Angelica had painted well as a 
young girl, though after her marriage her husband dis- 
couraged such avocations within his family. The paint- 
ing seems designed to suggest that she will continue her 
mother’s beauty and her father’s art. The pose com- 
pares interestingly with Benjamin West’s self-portrait 
with a painting of his wife, done in 1806. 

Peale’s work is said to have been bought at the sale 
of the Museum gallery in 1854 by George Rowan Robin- 
son, a grandson of Angelica. It is not, however, in 
the sale or any other Museum catalogue. After its 
acquisition by Robinson, it was cleaned and repaired by 
Rembrandt Peale, who identified it then as the work 
of his father. 


c. 1782-1785. Three-quarter length. 
Reproduced: Art in America 2 (6): 424, 1914. 


Unlocated. 


627. On July 13, 1787, the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, a 
distinguished visitor to Philadelphia, called at Third 
and Lombard Streets to see Peale’s collection of paint- 
ings and natural curiosities. And there, immediately 
upon his entrance, he encountered the wax effigy of 
the artist which so deceived, delighted and amazed him 
(see C.W.P. 1: 259). 


Unlocated. 


628, 377. A_ self-portrait, three-quarters to right, 
whose family ownership has not been traced, agrees so 
closely in costume, face, and hair with James Peale’s 
profile miniature of 1791 that it can reasonably be given 
that date, with the supposition that it was painted at 
the time of Peale’s second marriage, and probably for 
his new DePeyster in-laws. 


Bust. 
Coat and background 


c. 1791. Canvas, 25% x 20%. 
Hair powdered white. Gray eyes. 
in different tones of olive-brown. 


Andrew Varick Stout, New York, N. Y. 


629, 378. A self-portrait which must have been painted 
within a few years of the above was owned by descend- 
ants of Charles Linnaeus Peale until its acquisition by 
the present owner. It is the stronger portrait of the 
two, and the less formal, the costume not so neat, nor 
the hair so carefully dressed. 

c. 1794. Canvas, 26 X 22. Bust. 


Sandy, graying hair tied in a queue with a gray-blue rib- 
bon. Light gray coat and waistcoat with pewter buttons. 
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Background gray at lower left, darkening into black at the 
opposite corner. 


Mrs. T. Charlton Henry, Phila. 


630, 379. A third undated self-portrait, in contrast to 
the two above, shows a short haircut, the hair brushed 
forward over the crown. The general appearance, and 
the glasses pushed up on the forehead, suggest that it 
may date from Peale’s return to his art in 1804. A\l- 
ways proud of his enduring youthfulness, he seems to 
be celebrating his ability still to paint, at sixty-three, 
without the use of spectacles, although a year later he 
was obliged to confess the need of them while painting. 
The picture is in the same style of frame as that of his 
children, Sophy and Lin [677, 264]. It remained in 
family ownership until 1939. 


c. 1804. Canvas, 26 x 22. Bust. 

White hair still touched with brown. Blue eyes. Black 
coat. Light brown waistcoat. Background dark olive- 
green. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


631. To Rembrandt Peale, June 26, 1808, his father 
wrote: 


I have now finished a portrait of myself which all my 
friends think is the best ‘picture of my execution. Having 
prepared my colors for [the] setting of Mr. [Zebulon M.] 
Pike and he disappointing me, I took up a canvas thinking 
only to make a sketch. However, the drawing being cor- 
rect, I was induced to proceed and in less than two hours 
made a striking likeness, although the color sunk in as fast 
as laid on, for the paper had not been painted on before. 


A few of Peale’s portraits were painted thus on 
canvas-mounted paper, but it has not been possible to 
identify this technique in any of the self-portraits. 


Unlocated. 


632. A miniature on paper has descended in the family 
of Peale’s daughter, Angelica Robinson. 


c. 1815. 
Three-quarters to left. Eyes to front. Background of sky 
and tree. 


The estate of Mrs. Iredell Iglehart, Balt. (Desc.) 


633, 381. To Rembrandt, Aug. 2, 1822, Peale wrote 
of the praise accorded his full length self-portrait for 
the Museum [636]: “The likeness . . . is said to be 
better than those I painted for Rubens and Sophonisba.” 
Of those two portraits, one was shown at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy exhibition which opened in May, 1822, 
with the catalogue note, “Painted in the 8lst year of 
his age without spectacles.” Peale’s eighty-first year 
began April 15, 1821. In the two pictures, the expres- 
sion varies slightly and the poses are opposite. In each 
he holds a palette. This, facing to the left and showing 
only the left hand which holds the palette, was painted 
for Sophonisba, Mrs. Coleman Sellers [g.v.]. 
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In the catalogue of the Pennsylvania Academy’s Peale 
exhibition of 1923, it is mistakenly identified as the por- 
trait of 1808 [631]. 


1821. Canvas, 29% x 24%. Half length. 
Harold S. Colton, Flagstaff, Ariz. (Desc.) 


634, 380. See above. 


1821. Canvas, 29 x 23%. Half length. 

White hair. Gray-blue eyes. Black coat and waistcoat. 
Blue, red, black and yellow on palette. Background brown 
above, shading to pale greenish brown below. 


Lester Hoadley Sellers, Radnor, Penna. (Desc.) 


635, 282. In letters to Thomas Jefferson and to his 
sons, Peale described in detail the full-length self- 
portrait he was painting for the Museum (below) and 
the steps by which he developed its unusual composition. 
“To make a trial of it,’ he wrote to Rubens, Aug. 4, 
1822, after explaining how the light was. behind the 
head and the face in reflected light only, “I took a small 
canvas and painted a portrait which is said to be more 
striking than that I painted for you or for your sister 
Sophonisby.” 

A portrait traditionally attributed to Raphaelle Peale 
may easily be identified by the unusual lighting as this 
study. It has all the strength of a self-portrait. The 
expression is more intent and less assured than that in 
the large picture, and seems, indeed, the face of a man 
searching out a problem. The background view of the 
Museum’s Long Room links it again to the full-length. 
The study is owned today by a descendant of Rubens 
Peale, suggesting that, having given the large piece to 
the Philadelphia Museum, he sent this to the Baltimore 
Museum, whose management had just been relinquished 
by Rembrandt, and taken over by Rubens Peale. Both 
paintings were in the Pennsylvania Academy’s eleventh 


exhibition, 1822. 


1822. Canvas, 26 X 22. Half length. 

Silvery white hair. Blue eyes. Very dark green coat. 
Background on left, a view of the Museum shelves, a pale 
green in the lights and yellow-brown on floor, at right, a 
red curtain. 


Mrs. Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson, Phila. (Desc.) 


636, 383. “The Artist in his Museum.” 


At a meeting held July 19, 1822, the trustees of the 
newly-incorporated Philadelphia Museum “Resolved 
that C.W.Peale be requested to paint a full length like- 
ness of himself for the Museum.” Barely pausing to 
protest that there was no room in the crowded Museum 
for such a thing—a protest quickly brushed aside—the 
delighted old gentleman set to work. He meant it to 
be, as indeed it is, a final triumph, a lasting monument 
to his long career. 

He wrote on July 23 to Rembrandt, to whom he ha- 
bitually deferred in matters artistic, for advice. 


a, 


— — $e 


————___ _ => 
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My next object in writing is to try your invention of a 
composition of a large whole-length portrait. The Trus- 
tees at their last meeting directed me to make a whole- 
length portrait of myself for the Museum, which I have 
promised to perform without delay, and I have bought 
canvas, which I mean to prepare in my method using fish 
glue. I think it important that I should not only make it 
a lasting monument of my art as a painter, but also that the 
design should be expressive that I bring forth into public 
view the beauties of nature and art, the rise and progress 
of the Museum. My canvas is 2% yards wide. I have 
three yards of it. It appears to be a fine Russia sheeting. 


Rembrandt did not reply till the 30th, and by that 
time the picture was in progress and the composition 
set. ‘My dress a suit of black, breeches and silk stock- 
ings—holding up with my right hand a dark crimson 
curtain, to give a view of the Museum from the end of 
the Long Room, this showing the range of birds and the 
Revolutionary characters.” The mastodon would be 
there, and perhaps some of the other quadrupeds, pa- 
lette and brushes nearby, and the left hand in a gesture 
of exposition, 


bringing the beauties of nature into public view. This is 
perhaps telling the story simple and plain to be understood. 

Now for the likeness. I make a bold attempt by the light 
behind me, and all my features lit up by a reflected light, 
beautifully given by the mirror, the top of my head on the 
bald part a bright light, also the hair on each side. That 
you may understand me, place yourself between a looking 
glass and the window. Your features will be well-defined 
by that reflected light. A dark part of a curtain will give 
an astonishing brightness to the catching lights, and thus 
the whole figure may be made out with strong shadows and 
have catching lights. With this mode I can paint a faithful 
likeness as I have proved by taking a small canvas [above] 
(To Rembrandt Peale, Aug. 2, 1822). 


And to Rubens Peale, two days later, he wrote: 


I have now my canvas before me, studying the composi- 
tion... . My right hand is to be raised high, holding up a 
dark crimson curtain, the dark shadow of that arm as high 
as my right eye, with the light on the upper and outer part 
of said arm; my black suit contrasted to the light of the 
Long Room, with all the shadows inclining to the front of 
the picture; my left hand in a position of address; the ex- 
tended forward arm and hand open turned a little back. At 
my left side a table with green baize, palette and pencils 
and some dissecting and other tools; below, some mammoth 
bones, and, if I can make it out to my mind, the skeleton 
of the mammoth beyond the table and curtain, and perhaps 
some other animals may be seen in the greater distance. 
To make trial of the effect in the perspective in the Long 
Room, I drew the lines with my machine, and set Titian at 
work to fill it up with his water colors, and he has nearly 
finished an admirable representation of the Long Room. 
The minutia of objects makes it a laborious work. It looks 
beautiful through the magnifiers. Coleman seeing it yester- 
day, says that it deceived him. He thought he was viewing 
the Museum in the looking glasses at the end of the Mu- 
seum. He thinks it might be a good deception, to see it 
in another room and would have a good effect on visitors. 


Rembrandt advised his father to come to New York 
to see Lawrence’s full-length of West, newly arrived in 
that city. This, the old man replied, on Aug. 10, 
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could be of no service to me to go on with my picture al- 
ready once colored over. Of course I am not to alter my 
design, but to go on and finish every part I can from nature. 
Your caution of not making the face too dark was attended 
to in my commencement of it... . 

I have had some difficulty about the point of sight in the 
picture. The length of the room necessarily placed the 
horizon higher than I conceive it pleasing. It is, after 
much study of the several objects to be represented, placed 
rather above the middle of my figure. The mammoth I 
have placed behind me, the lower part only seen, the curtain 
covering above. This curtain is a dark crimson color with 
damask. . . . It makes a fine relief of the head. I could 
not bring the base line of the bird cases to the bottom of 
the picture, because it would make the room too narrow, 
but to fill up that vacant space, a measure of almost 3 feet, 
I shall place there one of the 2 steps stools of the Mu- 
seum, with a fine specimen of our wild turkey, brought by 
Titian on the Missouri expedition, painted in its full size, 
a few of the birds and perhaps one or two of the portraits 
of Revolutionary characters. 


And on Sept. 9: 


It is now in train to be finished in a few days, and | 
wish it may excite some admiration, otherwise my labor is 
lost, except that it is a good likeness. I have introduced 
a few figures. At the further end is a figure of meditation, 
a man with folded arms looking at the birds, next a father 
instructing his son, he holding his book open before him 
and looking forward as attentive to what the parent says— 
and a Quaker lady we may suppose entered at the further 
opening and passing along by the cases of birds turns round 
and seeing the mammoth skeleton is in the action of aston- 
ishment—she is dressed in plain rich silk and black bonnet. 
I don’t know that more figures are necessary. These seem 
to [be] sufficient for the perspective of the room. I men- 
tioned the wild turkey to be on a stool. I have placed it 
on a mahogany box with the drawer drawn out containing 
tools, file, pliers, etc. Behind me is a table covered with 
green baize, on it my palette and pencils. 

On the next day he added some final touches and 
called the work done. Joseph Hopkinson, invited to 
see it, came, and offered praise. A letter of Oct. 4 
tells us that it had been placed on view in the Museum, 
while another, to Rubens, Oct. 17, gives us a sudden, 
intimate glimpse of the company gathered to see and 
comment on the great picture. 


My portrait in the Museum is much admired, but more 
especially by artists. The trustees met last Monday, and 
after going through their business of examining their ac- 
counts, they went to the Museum to see my Portrait, and 
although it was rather too near the close of day, they pro- 
nounced it an admirable likeness. But some of them 
thought my left arm not quite as it ought to be. I told 
them that I would take it again to my painting room and 
try what improvements I could make. “Oh, no,” said Mr. 
Pratt [Henry Pratt, a trustee of the Museum], “I have 
known many pictures spoiled by attempts of alteration.” 
His father as a painter had found it so by experience. 
And Mr. Stuart had painted a portrait of James Lewis, a 
portrait every eye would know even if placed among a thou- 
sand pictures. In short, says he, it was the best portrait 
he ever saw. But some persons seeing it had said that it 
only wanted the cigar to complete the likeness, and Stuart 
then painted the cigar and smoke ascending, but the family 
coming to see it was offended, and Stuart said he would 
in less than two hours restore it to its former state. But 
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Mr. Pratt said that Stuart could not make it equal to what 
it was before. “Therefore,” says he, “you must not touch 
this picture again.” However, I am sensible that I can 
not only mend the left arm, but other parts of the picture, 
which I know is not correct, though nearly so. And yet 
the labor of altering what I alluded to will cost me very 
considerable trouble. . . . As I can never look on the pic- 
ture without wishing I had made the alterations I allude 
to, | must not regard any trouble to complete a picture to 
remain a monument of my talent in the art, in so public 
a situation, although no one that has seen the picture have 
made the least remark on what I know is not quite correct. 


The picture was bought by Joseph Harrison at the 
Museum sale of 1854, and in 1878 returned by his 
widow to a permanent place in the collections of the 
Academy. 


1822. Canvas, 103% x 80. Full length. (Museum) 
White hair. Gray eyes. Black suit, stockings and shoes. 
At extreme left a paddle fish is in an upright case marked, 
“With this article the Museum commenced, June, 1784. 
Presented by Mr. R. Patterson.” The Quaker lady in yel- 
low dress with black bonnet, the other figures gray and 
gray-green. The curtain is red and table cover green. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


637. “Staircase Self-portrait.” 


In the spring of 1823, Peale visited Baltimore to de- 
liver his lectures on natural history and to see the insti- 
tution whose management Rubens, professional museum 
director, had taken over from Rembrandt in the year 
before. .He offered to contribute whatever he could to 
its renovation, and Rubens promptly asked for a self- 
portrait, one that would combine the merits of both the 
recent Artist in his Museum (above) and the famous 
Staircase Group of 1795 [662, 268]. . 

The old gentleman’s self-confidence had been dam- 
pened a little by the poor reception his lectures had 
received, but for all that, on his return to Philadelphia, 
he embarked on the project with great enthusiasm, and 
his letters are full of descriptions of the picture’s prog- 
ress. It was very large, 102 X 78, and this canvas set 
within an elaborate door frame. Two carpetted steps 
outside the picture were continued within it. A sad- 
ler’s hammer was on the lower step in the canvas, indi- 
cating that he had laid this down to take up the painting 
materials above. And one step higher, was a museum 
of natural history. The figure, full-face, was shown 
descending the stair, symbolic of his descent in life. 

He wrote to Rembrandt, Aug. 25: 


I am descending the steps with my palette in my [left] 
hand, the maul stick in my right, as having left my picture 
on the easel of your mother looking on her naked child 
who sleeps [643], a picture I painted about 1772, which 
was much admired and handsome verses wrote on it. My 
sadler’s hammer I have laid on the steps and commenced 
the painter, from the painting room one step into a grand 
museum, in which are seen cases for birds, the skeleton of 
the mammoth at the extreme end, and I intend a group of 
figures viewing the museum. The light is on the steps 
from the left, but in the museum from the right. Thus 
you must understand that I defy critics. My face is an 
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entire front face a little inclining to the left, so as to give, 
by my standing on my left foot, a gentle S. 

And to Rubens on the same day, 

I have now got the likeness so far finished as to hear that 
it is better than that in the Museum. Mr. Sully and family 
came to see it yesterday. He highly approves all parts of 
it. And what surprised him was my carpetting. He said 
that I ought to send you a piece of the same carpetting on 
the lower steps to supply you when that shall be spoiled. 
“How can I do that? Can I send painted steps?” “Painted 
steps. Bless me, I am completely deceived!” 

Artists and laity alike professed themselves deceived 
by one part of the picture or another, to the complete 
delight of the author of the piece. He sent out a hun- 
dred and fifty invitations by penny post to a “genteel 
company.” 

This morning 13 artists came to see it and every one of 
them pronounced it to be the best picture which they had 
ever seen from my pencil, and what is extraordinary, every 
one is deceived by some part of the picture. The truth is 
that I had determined from the commencement of it to 
make as much as I could in it to deceive the eye of a critical 
observer (To Mrs. Samuel Morris [q.v.|, Sept. 19, 1823). 
The only criticism was in fact a compliment—the ladies 
all declared the face not painted as handsome as its 
original. 

The painting was sent to Baltimore on Oct. 4, and 
hung in the northwest corner of the gallery there. 
When Rubens set up his museum at New York in 1825, 
he brought it with him, and it was sold, with the rest, 
to Barnum, for in 1840 Lossing (Fine Arts, 258) re- 
ports, “At the museum in New York is a fine full-length 
portrait of himself which he painted when in his 80th 
year.” The picture was almost certainly destroyed by 
fire with Barnum’s American Museum. 


Unlocated. 


638, 385. “Jn the character of a painter.” 


Peale wrote, March 20, 1824, that Joseph Hopkinson, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy, had asked him 
repeatedly for a portrait to serve as a memorial of his 
long connection with that institution. He was now 
about to paint it, for the exhibition that would open in 
May. It must, however, for such a purpose, be supe- 
rior. It must be a full front face, with the light, as in 
the great Museum self-portrait [636,.383], behind him, 
the face lighted by reflected light only. 

Hopkinson, however, when invited in to see the pic- 
ture, was not satisfied with the lighting, and Peale, 
piqued and put on his mettle, determined to prove its 
superiority by a contrasting piece. The second (be- 
low), in conventional lighting, showed himself as a 
naturalist, lecturing, with a mastodon bone under his 
hand. Both were exhibited, the first, No. 44, as “Por- 
trait of C.W.Peale in the character of a painter.” 

1824. Canvas, 26 X 22. Bust. 


White hair. Blue eyes. Black coat. White maul stick 
in hand. Red curtain in background. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 
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639, 384. “For the multitude.” 


Peale’s last self-portrait was painted as a foil for his 
Academy piece (above), the two to appear together in 
the exhibition of May, 1824. He wrote to Rubens’ wife 
on the evening of April 18, 

I have been at my easel the whole day, and you will 
suppose that I am very fond of my face when I tell you 
this is the second portrait of myself which I have on hand, 
but the fact is, that having promised Mr. Hopkinson to 
give a portrait to the Academy of Fine Arts, I began one 
with my back to the light and when Mr. Hopkinson came 
to see it, he seemed to be better pleased if I had painted 
the light in front. I have therefor painted two portraits. 
Neither of them are quite finished. They will be equally 
good. The painters will admire that painted in a reflected 
light, but the multitude will like the other better, as they 
cannot conceive how the light should fall on my back with- 
out a window was painted behind me. These are better 
portraits than I have painted heretofore. 

After the exhibition, he gave the picture to his daugh- 
ter, Sybilla, from whose descendants it passed to the 
present owners. 

1824. Canvas, 26% x 22. Bust. 
White hair. Blue eyes. Black coat and waistcoat. Back- 
ground green, red curtain at left. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


See Peale Family (617, 66]. Exhuming the Mastodon 
(252, 285]. 


PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON (RACHEL 
BREWER). 


First wife of the artist. 1744-1790. (C.W.P.) 


640. Peale’s second attempt at portraiture, c. 1763- 
1764, was a likeness of his wife (see [622]). This is 
probably the picture described by George Escol Sellers 
in a letter of Dec. 14, 1885. “In the Mammoth Room 
of the old State House . . . hung a portrait of Moth- 
er’s mother on a small-sized canvas. It was painted 
the year of her marriage and showed that she was a 
very beautiful woman.” 


Unlocated. 


641. A miniature of Rachel probably painted just after 
Peale’s return from London in 1769, and very similar 
to that which celebrates the birth of his daughter in the 
next year (below), was owned in 1923 by a descendant 
of Rubens Peale. It shows her smiling, head tossed 
back, in a pretty and winning pose, her dark hair 
brushed high and dressed with pearls and a white scarf. 
It is illustrated in Wharton, Heirlooms, 82. 


Unlocated. 


642 (With daughter). The child with Rachel in a 
large miniature very similar to that described above 
must be Eleanor, born March 20, 1770. In 1927 the 
picture was loaned by Mrs. Sabin W. Colton to the 
Metropolitan Museum’s exhibition of miniatures. 
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1770. Min. Ivory, 2% X 2%. Half length. 
Reproduced: Wehle, American Miniatures, Plate III. 

The mother, facing slightly to the right, holds her baby, 
cheek to cheek. Rachel: Black hair dressed with white 
scarf and pearls. Dark eyes. Lavendar dress. Eleanor: 
Pale yellow hair. Hazel eyes. White dress. Blue twisted 
cord in hair and blue scarf around waist and shoulders. 


Unlocated. 


643 (With daughter). It was inevitable that the first 
baby born after Peale’s return from London should fig- 
ure generously and genuinely in his art. And smile at 
them as one must, the effusions in the “Poet’s Corner” 
of the Maryland Gazette reflect genuine feeling, a genu- 
ine success on the painter’s part. There, as of April 
18, 1771, we find a glowing column of verses, On a Pic- 
ture of Mrs. Peale, Drawn by her Husband, August, 
1770. 
“What find I here, 


Fair Arria’s counterfeit? What divine God 
Has come so near Creation?” SHAKESPEARE. 


When PEALE his lovely Arria drew, 
Like Rubens erst by LOVE impell’d, 
Nature, to Love and Genius true, 
Herself the glowing Pencil held. 


Give ME, depictur’d warm from life, 
Each soft Emotion of the Mind; 

Give ME the MOTHER and the WIFE, 
As here in beauteous ARRIA join’d. 

This must have been the picture which Peale, in a 
letter of Aug. 25, 1823, says he painted “about 1772,” 
which was “much admired and handsome verses wrote 
on it.” It was possibly inspired by West’s portrait of 
his wife, madonna-like, with her child, which had been 
published as mezzotint by Valentine Green in 1770. It 
showed Rachel bending tenderly over her naked baby, 
who, just lifted from her bath, had fallen asleep before 
her. Jubilant, Peale sent a copy of the verses to John 
Beale Bordley, his closest friend, and sent a replica of 
the painting to Edmond Jenings [qq.v.], his friend and 
patron in London. 

The picture gained fame, and in ‘the Gazette of July 
8, 1773, a yet more fullsome tribute appeared, probably 
from the pen of Jonathan Boucher, and complete with 
classical allusions and explanatory footnotes, resound- 
ing the praises of the “celebrated picture of beauty ad- 
dressing itself to insensibility.” 


Each finer passion in thy breast must glow, 

Since thus thy pencil’s vivid strokes excel ; 

Love’s pangs and bliss more poignant you must know, 
And beauty’s mystic pow’r intensely feel. 


Say by what magic then secure from harm, 
With curious eyes that chaste result you trace 
Which e’en the frozen anchorite might warm, 
And all religions purposes efface ? 


Beware rash youth! nor tempt the fates too far! 
Be not on things forbid thy skill display’d! 

Lest thou with heaven waging impious war, 
Falling adore the image thou hast made. 
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The picture retained its charm throughout the years, 
and in painting his “staircase” self-portrait of 1823 
[637] Peale chose this as the most conspicuous object 
of the painting room represented in its background. 


Unlocated. 


644 (With daughter). On April 20, 1771, Peale wrote 
to Edmond Jenings [q.v.], in London, that he was send- 
ing a replica of the portrait of Rachel and her child, 
hoping, doubtless, that its fame at Annapolis would be 
echoed abroad. “It is the best painting that I have at 
my disposal at present, and as an attempt of a tender 
sentiment I hope you will place it amongst your other 
pieces.” 


Unlocated. 


645, 49. “Rachel Weeping.” 


Very different from the portraits of Rachel with her 
little Eleanor, is that of Rachel mourning the death of 
a younger baby, Margaret, who had been born at An- 
napolis, Jan. 13, 1772, and died later in that year. 
Here the child lies before her not in sleep but in death, 
the mother’s face uplifted, her handkerchief in hand to 
catch the tears. Medicine bottles on the table at her 
side bear witness to the futile struggle through the last 
days and nights. 

The picture has a central place in the story of the 
art of the Peales in that it is purely an exhibition paint- 
ing. Its object is not portraiture, nor decoration, but 
the pure dramatic representation of tragedy—a tragedy 
familiar then in almost every home. The painting was 
kept always in the studio, the painter’s private exhibi- 
tion room. A curtain protected it from the constant 
view of visitors, and heightened the dramatic effect 
when it was drawn. Here, in a scene of pure tragedy, 
painted with deep feeling and plain truth, begins the 
part of the Peales in the development of exhibition 
techniques and the use of painting as a dramatic art— 
playing tragedy, melodrama, and comedy. 

A joint in the canvas shows that the child alone was 
originally represented, the picture then enlarged above, 
with the figure of the mother. 

Peale had been working “on the head of Mrs. Peale 
with the dead child,’ Aug. 18, 1776 (D.), two davs 
before John Adams visited the studio where he saw and 
was much moved by it. Many years later, April 13, 
1818, Peale wrote to Rembrandt, “I have painted every 
part over with great care except the face and hands of 
the corpse.” He then thought of showing it at the 
Academy, but did not do so. 


1772. Canvas, 37% X 32%. Half length. 

Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Mulberry dress. Ma- 
hogany chair back. The child in white. Background gray- 
green. 


C. C. Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. (Desc.) 
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646 (With son). The Brewer family, as late as 1864, 
owned a portrait of Rachel Brewer Peale with a baby, 
said to have been Titian Ramsay Peale I. The pose was 
similar to her portrait in the family group [617, 66], 
seated, with the child before her. The date would have 
been c. 1781. 


Unlocated. 


See Peale Family (617, 66]. Self-portrait with Wife 
and Daughter. 


PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON (ELIZA- 
BETH DEPEYSTER) 


Second wife of the artist. 1765-1804. (C.W-.P.) 


647. Immediately after “Betsy’s” acceptance of his 
proposal of marriage, and while they were waiting for 
her father’s consent, Peale “began a miniature portrait 
of her, which permitted him to a close intimacy for 
about one week” (A.). The week ended May 24, 1791, 
with their setting out together for New York. 

The miniature was owned within recent years by 
descendants of Rubens Peale. 


Unlocated. 


648, 242. The portrait given in 1931 by Franklin Peale 
Patterson to the Musical Fund Society may possibly 
be a replica of that described below, but was more 
probably painted earlier soon after their marriage. It 
is painted on paper, a technique Peale used on a num- 
ber of pictures in 1808-1810. 

c. 1791-1798. Paper, on canvas, 26 X 22. Bust. 

Dark gray hair, powdered and curled, with a rose-pink 
ribbon. Gray eyes. Gold-set miniature (C.W.P. by James 
Peale). Golden yellow dress with pale yellow scarf. Back- 
ground dark gray. 

Musical Fund Society, Phila. 


649. A slightly-enlarged replica, or perhaps the orig- 
inal, of the above, has descended in the family of the 
subject’s eldest son, Charles Linnaeus Peale. 

c. 1791-1798. Canvas, 29% x 24. Half length. 

Replica of (648, 242]. 


Ralph L. Parkinson, Glenside, Penna. ( Desc.) 


650. At New York, Oct. 14, 1798, Peale noted in his 
diary that he had “nearly finished” a portrait of his 
wife, painted, probably, for her parents. He cleaned 
the picture during his visit there in 1817. 

Unlocated. 


See Exhuming the Mastodon |252, 285]. 


PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON (HANNAH 
MOORE). 


Third wife of the artist. 1755-1821. (C.W.P.) 


651. On Aug. 6, 1805, a week before their marriage, 
Peale wrote to his fiancee, ‘““The miniature is now so 


er 
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completely wrought up that I can do no more without 
you.” And on the 19th, a week after the wedding, 
he wrote to his children in the city, “I have finished the 
miniature of your mother. It is an excellent likeness.” 
A blank space at the bottom of his letter, marked ‘Size 
of the Glass,” indicates an ivory not more than three 
inches in height. 


1805. Min. Ivory. Half length. 
Three-quarters to right. White cap and fichu. Hands 
folded on lap. 


The estate of Mrs. Iredell Iglehart, Balt. (Desc.) 


652, 282 (With step-daughter). Soon after their mar- 
riage, Peale painted Hannah in a simple and charming 
group portrait, holding the youngest child of his former 
marriage—bearing witness to the fact that this new 
wife was “a fond mother to Elizabeth” (A.). 


c. 1805-1806. Canvas, 254 x 21%. Half length. 
Hannah: Brown hair. Brown eyes. Very thin white cap. 
Thin white material over brown silk dress. Elisabeth: 
Golden-red hair. Blue eyes. White dress. Red chair 
back. Background very dark green. 


Mrs. Estelle L. Kriebel, Phila. (Desc.) 


653, 308. To Rembrandt Peale, Feb. 20, 1816, his 
father wrote: “Your new method will I hope open my 
eyes to the more perfect knowledge of coloring, but it 
it very troublesome to me on account of my spectacles.” 
The “new method” seems to have been one of the 
mechanical devices used for centuries by painters to 
insure a greater accuracy. Peale meant to test it with 
his wife as the model and in the most challenging pose. 


I have just made a complete essay in your New Method 
in a portrait of your Mother, and could not please myself. 
I tried it again and again, having purchased a new Glass, 
mounted it and used also good spectacles. Although the 
effect was pleasing, yet through so great a medium of glass 
[ lost sight of the minute markings, so essential to a well- 
finished portrait, and therefore I laid the apparatus aside, 
and finished the picture in the common mode, and I believe 
it is the best portrait that I have ever executed. .I had to 
alter most of the features, they giving total different lines 
reversed—the nose in the first view being crooked to the 
left, and now as in nature to the right. . . . The face is an 
entire front, one half of it in shadow—front view of the 
shoulders. This you will say is the most difficult of all 
portraits. My shadows are relieved by a light on the 
ground at the left of the head—and although so great a 
mass of shadow is on the handkerchief, yet it is clean faced 
and pleasing in the effect—although the lights on the other 
side is almost purest white. 





Separation of the paint in heavy crackles indicates 
that Peale was experimenting with pigments as well as 
the “new method.” 

1816. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. 


Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. White cap and kerchief. 
Snuff-colored dress. Background dark olive-green. 


Reginald Seabury Parker, Cambridge, Mass. (Desc.) 
See Exhuming the Mastodon [252, 285]. 
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PEALE, ELEANOR. See Peale, Mrs. C. W. (Rachel 
Brewer), and Daughter (642, 643, 644]. 


See Peale Family [617, 66]. 


PEALE, ELIZABETH BORDLEY. See Bend, Mrs. 
Joseph G. J. 


PEALE, ELIZABETH DIGBY. 
Robert. 


See Polk, Mrs. 


PEALE, FRANKLIN. 
Son of the artist. 1795-1870. (C.W.P.) 


654. Peale wrote to his daughter, Angelica, March 2, 
1818, that he had begun a portrait of Franklin, and in 
his Autobiography lists this among other work of that 
year. 


Unlocated. 


See Exhuming the Mastodon |252, 285]. 


PEALE, JAMES, FAMILY. 


655, 241. The student of Peale work will inevitably 
explore the James Peale family group for evidence of 
the hand of the younger brother, whose early portraits 
so closely resemble those of the elder. By the apparent 
ages of the children, this picture may be dated 1791, and 
by the faces of the little ones, if on no other grounds, 
attributed to Charles Willson Peale. No other painted 
that winsome “elfin look.” The exquisite workman- 
ship, particularly the detail of Mrs. Peale’s quilted 
skirt, shows as clearly the practiced hand of the elder 
brother. The agreement between the two, that Charles 
Willson paint in the large, James in miniatv,e, held 
only in professional matters, but lessened the skill of 
each in the other’s field. Charles Willson celebrated 
his second marriage, May 30, 1791. The miniature of 
himself which he presented to his bride was painted by 
James, and this picture may represent a return for the 
service. 

The group, like the lost portrait of Rachel [643], is 
“an attempt of a tender sentiment.” The mother has 
just taken the baby from his bath, and looks fondly 
upon him as the child reaches for the bird his eldest 
sister holds. One rarely finds in Peale’s work a group 
so coherent, so unmindful of the spectator, the spectator 
brought into the scene by the quiet gaze of the eldest 
daughter, Jane Ramsay Peale, and of the servant girl, 
and by little Maria’s roguish glance and pointing finger. 


1791. Canvas, 50 X 40. Three-quarter length. 

Mrs. Peale: Brown hair. lue eyes. Gown of yellow and 
russet stripes on white. White quilted skirt. Jane 
Ramsay: Brown hair. Blue eyes. Blue and white dress. 
James Peale, Jr.: Bright yellow hair. Blue eyes. White 
towel. Maria: Bright yellow hair. Blue eyes. Pink dress 
with white sleeve. Negro girl holds a covered basket. 
Background dark olive-green. 


Lester Hoadley Sellers, Radnor, Penna. ( Desc.) 
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PEALE, JAMES. 
Brother of the artist. 1749-1831. (C.W.P., D.A.B.) 


656. Among Peale’s earliest attempts at painting, c. 
1763-1764, were portraits of his brothers and sisters 
(see [622]). 


Unlocated. 


657. At Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 1788, Peale “worked 
. . . a little on a miniature of my brother painted by 
himself” (D.). 

Unlocated. 


658, 266. No. 84 in the 1795 catalogue of Peale’s gal- 
lery is a portrait of James Peale, “miniature painter of 
Philadelphia.” The agreement between the brothers 
by which one painted professionally in the large, the 
other in miniature, had been made nine years before. 
Here, as a part of the revived interest in art of the 
“Columbianum” year, the elder brother appears to be 
celebrating the younger’s now well-established reputa- 
tion in a sympathetic and rightly famous portrait. 
Companion piece of [661]. 
1795. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Light brown hair. Light blue eyes. Lilac-brown coat. 
Mahogany miniaturist’s dask. Green baize on table. Green- 
ish chair, and background. 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


659, 336. It was characteristic of Charles Willson 
Peale that, having painted his self-portrait for the 
Museum [636], wholly absorbed in the task with such 
naive delight, he should turn from it immediately to 
celebrate his brother’s life and fame, upon the same 
stage and in another tour de force of painting. He was 
suffering from a cold, dosing himself with sulphur, 
when he began the work. It was to be by artificial light, 
the most difficult sort of painting, and one which con- 
centrated the attention, with the light, on the face of 
the subject. James Peale was shown seated at a table, 
holding a miniature of his wife and bending over to 
examine it. 

He is looking at a miniature picture by an argand lamp. 
The brightest light is on the end of his nose downward, 
the forehead has only the light through the shade of the 
lamp, a miniature palette and pencil on the table, this to 
show that he is a painter. On the shade of the lamp I 
shall put that he served in the Battles of Long Island, White 
Plains, Trenton, Brandywine, Germantown and at Mon- 
mouth. You know it is common to ornament the shades 
of lamps with the English coat of arms. I think this is 
noting that my brother has deserved well of his country 
(To Rembrandt Peale, Dec. 19, 1822). 

For obvious artistic reasons, he did not cover the 
lamp shade with inscriptions. He worked long over 
this picture, studying, correcting, fussing with it. “I 
thought I had finished my Brother’s portrait,” he had 
written, Nov. 5, “and it has been highly praised, but I 
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see some faults, and knowing them I cannot think of 
having those faults flashing in my face every time I 
look at the picture. Therefore James must out again. 
A painter ought never to begrudge his labor to mend 
his work, the correction of drawing in particular.” 


1822. Canvas, 27 x 36. Half length. 

Gray hair. Brown coat with blue and ribbon of the Cin- 
cinnati in lapel. White striped waistcoat. Mahogany 
table. Lamp with blue and white wedgewood base. Brown 
background. 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit. 


See Peale Family [617,66]. LExhuming the Mastodon 
[252, 285]. 


PEALE, MRS. JAMES 


Mary Claypoole, sister-in-law of the artist. 1753- 
1829. (C.W.P.) 


660, 431. One may reasonably date the miniature of 
James Peale’s wife in the year of their marriage, 1782. 
James, who four years later announced that he would 
specialize in miniature painting, while his brother would 
work only in the large, might reasonably also be sup- 
posed to be the artist. The ivory, however, is painted 
with that glowing, irridescent softness which char- 
acterizes Charles Willson Peale’s best miniatures, and 
which James, so soon after his return from the army, 
could not have imitated so well, which, indeed, does not 
appear even in his mature work. 


c. 1782. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%e. 

Dark brown hair dressed with pearls. Blue eyes. Dress 
of changeable blue and lilac taffeta, edged with white lace. 
A misty blue tint in eyebrows and shadows of the face is 
blended into the gray-green of the background. 


Edward M. Chance, Bryn Mawr, Penna. (Desc.) 


661. We assume, on its closeness to Charles Willson 
Peale’s style and its technical superiority to what little 
we know of James Peale’s early work, that the com- 
panion piece to the James Peale here dated 1795 is by 
the elder brother. So also. with the James Peale 
Family [655, 241], the James Claypoole portraits [145, 
132; 146, 133] and other pieces. James painted an 
excellent miniature of the second Mrs. C. W. Peale at 
about this time and it may be that this was a return 
gift. Pose, flowers, sash, jewelry, and urn are all 
familiar in C. W. Peale’s work. At a later period, 
James Peale frequently used a similar background of 
foliage and sky. 
Companion piece of [658, 266]. 


1795. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Reproduced: Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts, Catalogue 
.. . of portraits by Charles Willson Peale . . . 1923, No. 
66. Body to left, head turned toward front. Left arm 
resting on pediment holds flowers. Dark brown hair. 
Blue eyes. Salmon pink dress. White undersleeves caught 
up with gray ribbon edged with gold and gold pin with red 
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stone. Gray-blue sash embroidered with gold. Back- 
ground of sky with gray marble urn at left, foliage at right. 


Ambherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


See Peale, James, Family. 
PEALE, JAMES, Jr. See Peale, James, Family. 


PEALE, MARGARET BORDLEY. See Peale, Mrs. 
C. W. and Daughter [645, 49]. Peale Family [617, 
66]. 


PEALE, MARGARET JANE. See Ramsay, Mrs. 
Nathaniel. 


PEALE, MARIA. See Peale, James, Family. 


PEALE, RAPHAELLE, AND TITIAN RAM- 
SAY, 1. 


662, 268. “The Staircase Group.” 


The famous “Staircase” is first recorded in the cata- 
logue of the exhibition of the “Columbianum, or Ameri- 
can Academy of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and 
Engraving,” which opened in the Senate Chamber of 
old Congress Hall, May 22, 1795. And there can be 
little doubt that it was painted for that particular oc- 
casion, a tour de force in which Peale showed the 
young men, the fellow professionals, the amateurs and 
connoisseurs whom he had gathered about him in this 
venture, that his hand had not lost its cunning for all his 
late preoccupation with natural history. 

The piece is a “deception”—deliberately intended to 
be mistaken by the spectator for reality, and as such it 
enjoyed an astonishing success. The figures, which 
must of course be life size, were placed in a natural but 
wholly unportrait-like pose, and the whole, instead of 
being hung upon a wall, was set in the frame of a door- 
way. The doorway apparently opened into a winding 
stair, leading upward, and the illusion was completed 
by an actual step built out into the room at the base of 
the painted steps. Raphaelle is going up the stair, 
Titian, his younger brother, looking round the corner 
from above. 

The painting was in the Museum in 1808, and had 
apparently been there since the close of the Colum- 
bianum show. A note in the catalogue of the sale of 
the gallery in 1854 reflects the fame that had gathered 
round in long years as a permanent exhibit. 


_ All who have visited Peale’s Museum recollect this re- 
markable painting; its perfect truth to nature is such, that 
many people have been deceived into the belief that it was 
a real staircase, with persons ascending it. It was not 
unusual for persons to approach it, and place one foot on 
the first step, which was a real one, and dogs have been 
known to run against it, in the attempt to ascend. Mr. 
Peale had but little imagination as a painter, but was re- 
markable for the faculty of depicting visible objects faith- 
fully on canvas, and hence the fidelity of his portraits, and 
pictures of still life. He was so well aware of the peculi- 
arity of his talent in this way, that he was always careful 
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to have before him an exact representation of the picture 
he intended to paint; and in this instance had an actual 
staircase constructed, and placed his two sons upon it, in 
the positions in which they appear on the canvas. 

Two years later, in 1856, Rembrandt Peale related 
another instance of the painting’s success as a “decep- 
tion.” The date may have been early 1797, Washing- 
ton’s last year as President and a year in which Peale 
made some life-size figures for the Museum. 


My father had invited the General to see some Indian 
figures dressed in their proper habiliments. A painting 
which he had just finished was placed in the room leading 
to the Indian department. . . . The picture represented my 
elder brother, with palette on hand, as stepping up a stair- 
way, and a younger brother looking down. I observed 
that Washington, as he passed it, bowed politely to the 
painted figures, which he afterwards acknowledged he 
thought were living persons (Crayon 3: 100, April, 1856). 


1795. Canvas, 89 x 39%. Full length. (Museum) 
Raphaelle: Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Dark blue coat. 
Buff and black striped waistcoat. Gray trousers, white 
stockings and black shoes. Titian: Brown hair. Hazel 
eyes. Dark blue coat. Brown and yellow striped waist- 
coat. Yellow trousers. Yellow pine steps. Green wall- 
paper with white and pink pattern. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Phila. 


PEALE, RAPHAELLE. 
Son of the artist. 1774-1825. (D.A.B., C.UW’.P.) 


663. On Feb. 17, 1817, Peale was urging his son to 
come to Belfield that he might paint his portrait, and 
wrote on the same day asking Rubens to urge him to do 
so. Doubtless his real object was to wean Raphaelle 
away from his intemperate habits. He showed a por- 
trait of Raphaelle at the Pennsylvania Academy ex- 
hibition of 1819. 

A portrait in the costume of these years, and revealing 
also the marks that his broken life had left upon his 
face, shows us Raphaelle with palette in hand and a still 
life of apples in the background—a pitiable contrast to 
the vigorous young painter seen in the “Staircase” 
(above). 


Unlocated. 


See Peale, Mrs. Charles, and Grandchildren. Exhum- 
ing the Mastodon |252, 285]. 


PEALE, MRS. RAPHAELLE. 


664. Martha McGlathery, daughter-in-law of the artist, 
1775-1852 (C.W.P.). 


I have taken one setting of Patty in the old method (see 
[653, 308]) and Raphaelle is so much pleased with it that 
he is not willing that I should pass over the face again. He 
says the coloring is perfect and the likeness cannot be 
mended. He only wants the dots on the eyes (To Rem- 
brandt Peale, Feb. 20, 1816). 


Unlocated. 
See Exhuming the Mastodon (252, 285]. 
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PEALE, REMBRANDT. 
Son of the artist. 1778-1860. (D.A.B., C.W.P.) 


665. During his visit to Washington with his son, 
Jan., 1805, the father noted in his diary that he had 
painted portraits of Gilbert Stuart [842, 288] and of 
Rembrandt. 


Unlocated. 


666. Peale wrote to his son, Aug. 9, 1818, 

But your portrait has undergone an important change. 
In the beginning you know it was with a gloomy back- 
ground. I have made it a Prophetic Picture, and the dark 
side (left) I have made a thick wood. The depth of the 
b[urnt] umber and blue has a good effect here, on the right 
in the horizon a lightening up, emblematical that the eve- 
ning of your days will be brighter than on former times. 
The orange color takes off the sallow [?] tint of the face. 
The upper part of the ground is the same as it was. I have 
not touched it, and the light gray tint beneath which is 
the warm horizon and distant mountain, and in the middle 
distance below a river and cascade. The green and orange 
tints improve the picture considerably. 


Unlocated. 


See Peale, Mrs. Charles, and Grandchildren. Exhum- 
ing the Mastodon [252, 285]. 


PEALE, MRS. REMBRANDT. 
See Exhuming the Mastodon (252, 285]. 


PEALE, ROSALBA CARRIERA. 


667. In an undated letter to Titian R. Peale, Rosalba, 
daughter of Rembrandt Peale, tells him that she is “at 
present . . . copying the portrait of my namesake. 
It is a lovely painting. She was quite handsome.” 
The namesake was Rosalba Carriera, the youngest child 
of Charles Willson Peale and Rachel Brewer. She 
was born, Oct. 25, 1788, and died, Oct. 3, 1790, a few 
months after her mother’s death. 


Unlocated. 


PEALE, RUBENS. 
Son of the artist. 1784-1865. (C.W.P.) 


668. Trying out Rembrandt’s “new method” (see [653, 
308] ), Peale wrote, Feb. 20, 1816, that he would paint 
a portrait of Rubens, whose ruddy complexion was “a 
perfect contrast” to the paleness of Sybilla [847]. 


Unlocated. 
See Exhuming the Mastodon [252, 285]. 


PEALE, MRS. RUBENS. 


Eliza Burd Patterson, daughter-in-law of the artist. 
1795-1864. (C.W.P.) 


669, 315. On Feb. 21, 1820, Peale wrote to Titian, 
absent on the Long Expedition, that he had painted a 
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portrait of Eliza Patterson, who was to marry Rubens 
on the 6th of March. “I have made a striking portrait 
of her, happy in the expression.” And, on the next 
day, to Angelica, “I . . . gave it the pleasing expres- 
sion of the original.” There is a defensive note in his 
reiteration of the picture’s happy quality, for actually 
Eliza’s smile is a pensive and downcast one. Family 
tradition attributes that air of sadness to her mother’s 
death, leaving her an orphan, a few months before. 


1820. 24x 20%. Half length. 
Very dark hair. Brown eyes. White dress. Red shawl 
with gold embroidery. Background deep olive-green. 


Mrs. Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson, Phila. (Desc.) 


PEALE, ST. GEORGE. 
Brother of the artist. 1745-1778. (C.W.P.) 


670. Among Peale’s first attempts at portraiture, c. 
1763-1764, were portraits of his brothers and sisters 
(see [622]). 


Unlocated. 


671. Inthe autumn of 1766, after his return from New 
England, Peale painted a portrait of St. George in the 
standard three-quarter size, 50 x 40 (D.;A.). 


Unlocated. 


672. A miniature of St. George Peale was owned by 
Mrs. Robert Goldsborough [q.v.], a relative by mar- 
riage, in 1786. 


Unlocated. 


673-676, 96, 97. Learning of his brother’s serious 
illness, Charles Willson Peale hurried to Baltimore, ar- 
riving on July 2, 1778. It was a touching meeting, one 
brother fearful to speak to the wasted figure before 
him, the other complaining of the silence and eager to 
hear news of the armies. St. George died on the eve- 
ning of the next day. In the painter’s diary, near the 
record of these events, are four untitled sketches which 
can be identified as portraits of St. George Peale from 
the likeness in the family group [617, 66|. Two are 
three-quarters to front, two in profile. 


1778. Pencil on paper, 5% x 4. 
American Philosophical Society, Phila. 
See Peale Family |617, 66]. 


PEALE, SOPHONISBA AND LINNAEUS. 


677, 261. The painter’s daughter, Sophonisba 
Angusciola Peale was born April 24, 1786, and his son, 
Charles Linnaeus, March 20, 1794. The portrait of the 
older child holding her brother in her arm was doubt- 
less intended to emphasize a hoped-for unanimity be- 
tween the children of first and second wives. Sophy 
was described by B. H. Latrobe in 1805 as “an ex- 


— 
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cellent mother and accomplished instructress,” to the 
younger brothers and sisters (C.W.P. 2: 196). 

This is possibly the “Portrait of a boy and girl,” No. 
43 in the first exhibition of the Society of Artists, 1811. 


c. 1796. Canvas, 26% x 22%. Half length. 

Sophy: Thick dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Brown 
dress striped with white. Dark green sash. Lin: Yellow 
hair. Blue eyes. White dress with blue ribbon at shoulder. 
Background dark green. 


Mrs. Jessie Sellers Walton, Phila. (Desc.) 
PEALE, SOPHONISBA. See Sellers, Mrs. Coleman. 


PEALE, SYBILLA MIRIAM. See Summers, Mrs. 
Andrew, III. 


PEALE, TITIAN RAMSAY, LI. 


See Peale, Mrs. C. W., and Son [646]. Raphaelle and 
Titian R. [662, 268]. 


PEALE, TITIAN RAMSAY, II. 
Naturalist. Son of C. W. Peale. (D.A.B., C.W.P.) 


678. Soon after his retirement to “Belfield,” on April 
12, 1811, Peale began a portrait of this boy of twelve; 
on May 1, he mentions that the painting is to be ex- 
hibited (D.). 


Unlocated. 


679, 333. One of the objects of Peale’s trip to Wash- 
ington in the winter of 1818-1819 had been to secure 
Titian’s appointment to the impending exploring ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains. Delighted when the 
young man received the post of Assistant Naturalist, 
and anticipating that the results of the expedition would 
amply justify the honor, he at once painted for his 
Museum gallery portraits of its leader, Major Long 
[492, 332], and of four civilian members of the staff, 
Baldwin [16, 324], Jessup [418], Say [773, 334], and 
Titian. 

Completed in March, 1819, just before the party set 
out, the pictures were in the Pennsylvania Academy 
exhibition of that year. The father was vastly proud 
both of the youth’s recognition by the world of science, 
and of his beauty, to which he has done justice. Titian 
wears the uniform designed for the civilian members of 
the corps, and there is evidence that Titian, straight, 
tall, and handsome, with the gold star at his throat, 
made a devastating impression upon the young ladies of 
his immediate circle. The picture was bought by 
“Hamilton” at the sale of the gallery in 1854. The 
negative from an early photograph of it is owned by the 
Maryland Historical Society. 


Unlocated. 


See Exhuming the Mastodon {252, 285] 
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PEALE, MRS. TITIAN RAMSAY, II. 


Eliza Cecilia Laforgue, daughter-in-law of the artist. 
?-1846. (C.W.P.) 


680. Ina letter to Rembrandt, March 20, 1824, Peale 
mentions “Titian’s Eliza” among recent portraits—‘“ex- 
tremely like, good expression and fine coloring.” 


Unlocated. 
PEARCE, MARY. See Levy, Mrs. Moses. 


[PELHAM, HENRY ?]. 


681. On Peale’s visit to Copley’s studio in 1764 the 
elder painter loaned him ‘a head done by and repre- 
senting candle light which I copied” (To Rembrandt 
Peale, Oct. 28, 1812). This might be Copley’s Nun 
with Candle, but is more probably his small early por- 
trait of Henry Pelham (Parker & Wheeler, John Single- 
ton Copley, 150, pl. 51). 


Unlocated. 


PENN, MRS. RICHARD. 
682. On May 21, 1772, Gov. Richard Penn (1735- 


1811), a younger son of the Proprietary family, was 
married at Christ Church to Mary Masters (1756- 
1829). She was a granddaughter of John Lawrence, 
Mayor of Philadelphia in 1765. Her mother, a widow, 
lived in one of the finest mansions in the city, on Mar- 
ket Street, and made a gift of this property to her 
daughter at the time of the marriage. The Penns went 
to England in 1775, where he, accompanied by Arthur 
Lee |q.v.], presented a petition from the Continental 
Congress to the King. He returned to Philadelphia 
for about a year, 1808-1809, accompanied by a son and 
daughter, but his wife remained in England. 

Peale wrote to Benjamin West, April 20, 1773, 

The present Governor, Mr. Penn, has sent over a portrait 
of his Lady which I have just finished, to some of his 
relations. I hope you will see it, and if you think that, 
or any other of my pieces, are deserving a place in the 
Exhibition, be so obliging as to mention them to Mr. 
Allwood, who offers to take the trouble of transacting any 
such business for me. 


Unlocated. 


“PENN, SIR WILLIAM.” 


683, 304. Peale wrote to his son, Rembrandt, Feb. 3, 
1810, that he had finished copying a portrait of the 
father of the founder of Pennsylvania. The painting 
was on paper, and the use of the chrome yellow which 
Rubens Peale had discovered on a mineralogical tour 
necessitated a later repainting. The picture was entered 
in the Museum Accession Book (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania) in March, as “painted by C.W.Peale.” 
The strong, lean face in the copy bears no resemblance 
to other portraits of Admiral Sir William Penn (1621- 
1670). An account of the original of Peale’s copy was 
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contributed to the Port Folio of Dec., 1815 (6: 601) by 
a citizen of Lancaster, Penna. The picture was then 
owned in Philadelphia by a descendant of Benjamin 
Franklin. On his visit to Scotland in 1759, Franklin 
had made the acquaintance of Lord Kames, who after- 
ward loaned him this painting, considering it as of great 
personal and public interest as a likeness of the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Franklin expressed some doubt as to 
the identification, partly because of the “whisker,” 
partly because the piece was painted on a panel, but 
promised to investigate. It had remained thereafter in 
his possession, the name of the Admiral apparently at- 
tached to it simply because it obviously did not repre- 
sent the younger William Penn. 


1810. Paper on canvas, 22% x 17%. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair, moustache and eyes. Russet-brown coat. 
Olive-brown background. 


The Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


PERKINS, JACOB. 
Inventor. 1766-1849. (D.A.B.) 


684, 309. One of the keenest, most fluent and versatile 
minds in the history of our scientific progress, Jacob 
Perkins’ career carried him from his native Newbury- 
port to Philadelphia, the national center of the mechani- 
cal arts, and thence to London, the scientific center of 
the world, where he found himself among peers, and 
made his sensational experiments the focus as well of 
international popular fame. He was best known for 
his work with high-pressure steam power and for his 
improvements in bank-note engraving. The plates for 
the first English postage stamps were made by him. 

Perkins was in Philadelphia from Dec., 1815 to May 
31, 1819. There he undertook to exploit a variety of 
patents, and Coleman Sellers, Peale’s favorite son-in- 
law, was in June, 1817, fitting out shops for the manu- 
facture of fire engines based on Perkins’ inventions and 
improvements. It was undoubtedly Coleman who rec- 
ommended the newcomer as worthy of a place in the 
Museum gallery. The Perkins-Sellers association, how- 
ever, never ripened. It is not mentioned in Perkins’ 
scholarly and exhaustive biography (Bathe, G. & D., 
Jacob Perkins ... Phila., Hist. Soc. Penna. 1943). 
Instead, we find Perkins launching on a meteoric 
partnership in Aug., 1817, with Dr. Thomas P. Jones, 
while a hostile tone which one finds in the memoirs of 
Coleman’s son, George Escol Sellers, shows that Per- 
kins had lost favor with that family. Perkins’ brilliant, 
enthusiastic mind tended to move more rapidly than 
commercial enterprises under even the happiest auspices 
can do, and the partnership with Jones was also short- 
lived. 

These events may explain how it was that the por- 
trait of Perkins, while painted at the same time as that 
of Isaiah Lukens [504, 310], was not recorded in the 
Museum Accession Book. Ina letter of Dec. 27, 1816, 
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the painter refers to it as “nearly finished.” It was 
with the Museum sale in 1854, and is in the typical 
Museum frame, so that it must have been exhibited in 
the gallery, although we can only conjecture whether 
it appeared there in 1817, or later, when Perkins’ fame 
had reached international proportions. 

1816. Canvas, 24x20. Bust. (Museum) 


Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Black coat. Background olive 
green. 


Franklin Institute, Phila. 


PETERS, RICHARD. 
Clergyman. c. 1704-1776. (D.A.B.) 


685. On about Nov. 1, 1778, Peale entered a diary 
memorandum, “Recd. of Mrs. Ferguson for a copy 
of Doctr. Peters to be painted, 152 Dol.” 


Unlocated. 


PETTIT, CHARLES. 


Lawyer, merchant and politician. 1736-1806. 
( D.A B, ) ‘ 


With the keen, methodical mind of his French 
Huguenot inheritance, educated in the classical tradition, 
Charles Pettit became an element of strength and steadi- 
ness in the leftist political groups to which he allied him- 
self. His marriage in 1758 into the family of Joseph 
Reed [q.v.] opened the way into public affairs. He 
was, like Peale, a Pennsylvania Constitutionalist and, 
as that party emerged, a Jeffersonian Democrat. His 
son and business partner, Andrew, married a daughter 
of Thomas McKean [gq.v.], leader of the moderate 
liberals in the state. He was in the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly 1783-1784, and in the Continental Congress, 
1785-1787. Pettit was a member of the American 
Philosophical Society for many years, and in the latter 
part of his life a trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was long a director and at his death presi- 
dent of the Insurance Co. of North America. 


686, 263. As is so often the case where he was in full 
sympathy with his subject, Peale presents us with an 
excellent characterization, showing within a smooth 
and fluent composition that union of dignity and’ pleas- 
ant geniality which makes the successful politician, and 
that sharp, decisive, meticulous intelligence which makes 
the able one. 


Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/painted 1792.” Canvas, 
35% X 26%. Half length. 

Gray hair. Gray-blue eyes. Light olive-green coat and 

waistcoat. Background gray with dull red curtain at left. 


Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 


PETTIT, MRS. [CHARLES ?]}. 


687. Peale wrote to “Mrs. Pettit,” in Dec., 1786, ask- 
ing part payment “for the picture which is ready for 
your inspection.” One can only guess that the subject 
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of the portrait is the lady addressed, and that she is 
the wife of Charles Pettit. Charles Pettit married, 
April 5, 1758, Sarah, daughter of Andrew Reed of 
Trenton, and a half-sister of Joseph Reed [g.v.]. 


Unlocated. 


PHYSICK, EDMUND. 


688. Before the Revolution, Edmund Physick, father 
of the distinguished physician, Philip Syng Physick, 
had been Keeper of the Great Seal and Receiver-general 
of the province of Pennsylvania. He was a native 
Englishman. After the war he remained, as attorney 
and confidential agent for the Penns, handling, particu- 
larly, the sales of proprietary lands. 

His portrait, painted in 1796, was exhibited in Phila- 
delphia in 1889, the property of Mrs. Louis Wister. 
An early phototype by Gutekunst shows it clearly in 
Peale’s style of that period, the subject holding one of 
the parchment deeds of which so many bear his 
signature. 


1796. Half length. 
Seated, to left. Roll of parchment in left hand. Left el- 
bow on table on which are inkstand and quill. 


Unlocated. 


PICKERING, TIMOTHY. 
Soldier. Statesman. 1745-1829. (D.A.B.) 


689, 254. It is not difficult to detect the reason why 
Peale honored Timothy Pickering with a place in his 
“collection of great men.” They held directly opposite 
views in every respect but one. Pickering was Mas- 
sachusetts born and bred, a thoroughgoing Puritan, 
hard, righteous and exact—a character which Peale, like 
a true southerner, held in bland contempt. Col. Picker- 
ing’s military services had been valuable but not glit- 
tering, and are remembered chiefly for his drill manual, 
the best before Steuben’s. After the war, he went into 
business in Philadelphia, but with poor success. For 
a while he was in western Pennsylvania, organizing for 
the state the new county of Luzerne. 

In 1790 Pickering applied to Washington for the 
office of Postmaster-general under the new government. 
It was known that the incumbent, Samuel Osgood, 
would resign when the capital moved from New York 
to Philadelphia. Peale had also made application for 
the post on the novel grounds that it would enable him 
to devote more time to collecting for his Museum. 
Washington chose Pickering, and sent him, in the 
interim before Osgood’s retirement, to negotiate with 
the Seneca Indians who were threatening to join the 
tribes already on the warpath in Ohio. He prepared 
himself carefully for the mission, and carried it through 
successfully. He was not successful, here or in the 
ensuing years, however, in his efforts to commit the 
United States to a policy that would protect the Indians 
from exploitation, teach them the useful arts and give 
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them eventually complete public education—extending 
these benefits to all tribes alike. He urged these 
measures with strength and eloquence and absolute sin- 
cerity, and it was here that Pickering, a Federalist who 
held the French Revolution in abhorrence, was of one 
mind with the Jeffersonian, francophile painter. Pick- 
ering’s portrait is first listed in the catalogue of 1795, 
with the note, “Present Secretary at war—appointed 
commissioner to treat with the Indians, with whom 
he concluded a treaty in 1793.” Cabinet officers did 
not, as such, receive a place in the gallery, and it was 
undoubtedly because of Pickering’s role in Indian af- 
fairs that the picture was painted. 

On March 14, 1792, more than fifty chiefs of the Six 
Nations arrived in Philadelphia for a conference with 
the President. They came on Pickering’s invitation, 
and although the matter was in the War Department’s 
province, Pickering had almost entire charge of the 
negotiations. Philadelphia was used to bands of visit- 
ing Indians, but this group caused an unusual stir, and 
with reason. Just four months earlier an American 
army had been wiped out in a battle in which some of 
these very warriors had taken part. The hostile Mi- 
amis had strong support not only from the Six Na- 
tions, but from Canada, so far so that the conflict threat- 
ened momentarily to become a renewal of the war with 
Great Britain. Peale dreaded and suffered under this 
threat of war, and at the same time took up with all his 
enthusiasm Pickering’s enlightened policy of education 
and peace. 

The fifty chiefs were followed everywhere by crowds, 
entertained in every possible way, loaded with gifts and 
fitted out with American army uniforms. Undoubtedly 
they went to Peale’s Museum as guests. Indeed, it may 
have been Pickering himself who suggested to Peale a 
long-cherished object, that his Museum should teach the 
savages how to become a part of the harmony of nature. 

Unfortunately, Pickering’s idealism was not fully 
shared by others in the administration, and the confer- 
ence did nothing to translate it into action. All that 
he won by it is the portrait, still hanging in Independ- 
ence Hall, a tribute still to the noblest side of his nature. 
Early in 1793 Pickering, with Gen. Benjamin Lincoln 
[q.v.] and Beverly Randolph, went to the Indian coun- 
try to negotiate a treaty, but British interference made 
this impossible, and in the fall of that year Gen. An- 
thony Wayne [g.v.] marched into the disputed terri- 
tory, deciding the issue at last in the usual manner, by 
sabre and gun. 

The portrait was almost certainly painted in the 
spring of 1792, during the visit of the chiefs, and may 
even have been made to show to them. It is unlikely 
that it was done later, since Pickering was absent 
through the forepart of 1793, and in the latter all such 
activity was prevented by the yellow fever epidemic. 
By 1794 the resort to arms had cut short the promise 
of Pickering’s new policy. The Pickering Genealogy 
. .. , by Harrison Ellery and Charles Pickering Bow- 
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ditch 1: 1561 ([Cambridge, Mass.] 1897, 3 v.), states 
that the Museum portrait was painted in 1795. 

The picture itself is an unusually strong, direct like- 
ness. There is none of the Peale mildness in it, but 
only his admiration. It should be contrasted to that 
of Joseph Brant [79, 253], the War Chief of the Mo- 
hawks, who was one of the lions at the 1792 conference, 
but whom Peale painted at a later date. The white 
man, with his great plan for arresting the decline of the 
Indians and leading them to a new dawn, shows only 
the strength and determination of his will. The old 
warrior, who desired likewise to civilize his race but 
who knew well the virtual hopelessness of the task and 
who, in his loyalty to Britain, was cynical toward 
American aims and claims, is depicted as a gentle, illu- 
mined spirit, his eyes looking eagerly toward that new 
day. 

1792. Canvas, 22% X19. Bust. (Museum) 


Brown hair. Brown coat and _ waistcoat. 
olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


Background 


PIKE, ZEBULON MONTGOMERY. 
Soldier and explorer. 1779-1813. (D.A.B.) 


690, 300. “I have added to the collection one of Lieu- 
tenant Pike, Wm. Bartram, Angelica Kauffman and 
your representative, likewise, Jonathan B. Smith” (To 
Rembrandt Peale, June 26, 1808). The picture was 
attributed to Rembrandt Peale by some annotators of 
the sale catalogue of 1854. 

It was as Lieutenant Pike that the subject had ex- 
plored the upper Mississippi and started on his more 
famous expedition past Pike’s Peak toward the sources 
of the Arkansas and Red Rivers, under the orders of 
Gen. James Wilkinson [qg.v.]. During the second ex- 
pedition, however, he had been promoted to captain, and 
to major, May 3, 1808, of which Peale remained un- 
aware. After all, it was “Lieutenant Pike,” the ex- 
plorer, whom he was honoring with a place in his gal- 
lery, and not the soldier. Five years later, Brigadier- 
general Pike was killed leading the assault on York, 
Canada. 


1808. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Dark blue uniform, buttons and 
braid in scarlet and gold. Background dark olive-brown. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


PILMORE, JOSEPH. 
1739-1825. (D.A.B.) 


An Englishman, one of Wesley’s early converts, Pil- 
more came first as a Wesleyan missionary to America. 
He returned to England in 1774. Ten years later, 
having broken with Wesley, he crossed again to the 
United States, and was ordained a deacon of the Epis- 
copal Church in 1785. In 1787, the year of Peale’s 
portrait and mezzotint, he was admitted to the priest- 


Clergyman. 
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hood, taking charge of three united parishes in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. He was a robust and stalwart 
man, with a sonorous voice, a kindly heart and manner. 


691. Peale’s mezzotint portrait of Pilmore (below) is 
inscribed, “Painted and engraved by C. W. Peale, 
1787.” No other record of the painting is known. 


Unlocated. 


692, 189. The mezzotint of Pilmore was the third in 
Peale’s series of 1787 and the only one not taken from 
a portrait in his gallery. The publication of a print of 
a popular religious leader was almost certain to be popu- 
lar, and Peale, an Episcopalian himself, must have been 
aware of what the demand would be. More impres- 
sions seem to have survived than of the Franklin, Lafa- 
yette, and Washington. An announcement in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, May 18, 1787, stated that the 
picture would be ready at the end of that week. 


1787. Mezzotint,6 x5. Bust. 

Three-quarters to right, in clerical gown and bands, left 
hand on breast. Oval border inscribed, “THE REV- 
EREND JOSEPH PILMORE RECTOR OF THE 
UNITED CHURCHES OF TRINITY, ST. THOMAS 
AND ALL-SAINTS.” At base, within border, “Painted 
& Engraved by C. W. Peale 1787.” 

An impression is owned by the Independence Hall Col- 

lection, Phila. 


PILMORE, MRS. JOSEPH. See Benezet, Mary. 


PITT, WILLIAM. 
Statesman. 1708-1778. (D.N.B.) 


693, 6. In 1767, Edmond Jenings was asked by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee [qq.v.], spokesman for the gentlemen 
of Westmoreland Co., Va., to secure for them a portrait 
of Lord Camden, by West. While this was pending, 
Jenings commissioned Peale, his protégé, to paint Lord 
Chatham, as a gift from himself to the gentlemen of 
Westmoreland (Hart, Charles Henry, “Charles Willson 
Peale’s Allegory of William Pitt,” Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. 48, 1915; Lee, Richard H., Memoir of the Life of 
Richard Henry Lee 1: 47-52, Phila., 1825; C.W.P. 1: 
86-89). 

As Pitt was now head of the ministry it was 
“thought indecorous” to ask him to sit for it, and a 
recent bust by Joseph Wilton was used as a model. 
Jenings transmitted his gift in a letter of Nov. 1, 1768, 
and its arrival, as of April 7, 1769, was noted in the 
London Chronicle for June 29-July 1. He directed the 
whole affair toward advancing the painter’s career in 
America. By private commissions he later introduced 
Peale to the best private patronage. This work was 
to introduce him to public patronage—a court painting 
par excellence, full-length, life-size, the great friend of 
Liberty painted in Roman attire with classic elegance 
and symbolism. Pitt statues in similar attire were 
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being shipped across the water, and there would surely 
be more calls for this great likeness on canvas.. Hence 
the replica and large mezzotint (see below). 

The Westmoreland picture was hung at “Chantilly,” 
home of Richard Henry Lee. Lee complained of fading 
colors, Oct. 9, 1772, and it is probable that Peale re- 
touched this, as he did much other early work. It re- 
mained in the Lee family still 1825, found its way to 
the capitol at Richmond, where it was damaged in a 
fire, torn and scorched, coincidentally, at the part where 
the altar flame is burning. The later history of the 
picture is related in the act returning it to Westmore- 
land (Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, 676, 
1901-1902). It was taken from the county court house 
in 1935, restored, and now hangs in the Westmoreland 
Co. Museum. 


Signed, lower left: “C. W. Peale of Maryland/pinx. 1768.” 
Canvas, 95% X61%. Full length. 

White hair. Brown eyes. Pale red toga over pale yellow 
tunic embroidered with bright yellow design. Gray tones 
predominate in the rest, marble column, altar, statue of 
“America” and palace of Whitehall, the sky white and 
gray. Scroll in the subject’s hand reads “Magna Charta”; 
scroll at foot of statue, “Congress at New-York”; head on 
altar at left, “Sydney,” and at right, “Hampden.” 


The Gentlemen of Westmoreland Co., Montross, Va. 


694. Maryland, in the enthusiasm that followed repeal 
of the Stamp Act, had voted to erect a marble statue of 
Pitt at Annapolis, Nov. 1766, just before Peale’s depar- 
ture for London. The statue did not materialize. 
Three years after the painter’s return, in March, 1772, 
a new state house was begun, and roofed over a year 
later. In a resolution introduced into the Assembly 
by John Ridout [q.v.], March 28, 1774, it was stated 
that : 


Charles Wilson Peale of the City of Annapolis, Limner, 
impressed with a strong sense of Duty to his native Prov- 
ince, projected when in London and since hath compleated 
the portrait of the Earl of Chatham on canvas at full 
length, with a view humbly to offer the same to his country, 
as a tribute of Gratitude, And presumes to entreat a favour- 
able acceptance of that portrait, to be placed in the State 
House or such other conspicuous place as shall be thought 
most fit and Convenient. Thus eminently to dispose of the 
first Fruit of his science will much redound to his Reputa- 
tion and confer an Honour which he shall forever acknowl- 
edge with Gratitude and Thanks (Upper House Journal, 
Liber 37, p. 7). 

The resolution, probably written by Ridout, certainly 
implies that the picture had been painted at Annapolis, 
from that “strong sense of duty,” and “as a tribute of 
Gratitude.” However, a comparison of this painting 
with its fellow at Montross is in itself convincing evi- 
dence that this was also painted in England and that it 
preceded the other. It must have been in truth a “first 
fruit of his science.”” In the Montross version, the face 
is more alert, its angle slightly changed. The left foot 
is more comfortably placed. Whitehall rises from a 
different and more imposing perspective. America’s 
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hair is more elaborately dressed, and her liberty cap 
balanced on the center of her staff. All these are defi- 
nite improvements and are incorporated also in the 
mezzotint version. 

The Assembly not only gratefully accepted the paint- 
er’s “tribute” but voted him a “compliment” of one 
hundred pounds. Peale cleaned the picture before he 


left Maryland in 1775, and varnished it on his return 
after the war, 1788 (D.). 


1768. Canvas, 94 x 57. 
Original of [693, 6]. 


colors much darkened. 
The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 


Full length. 


Gray hair. Brown toga. All the 


695. Looking back from a distance of nearly sixty 
years, Peale related bitterly that he had not sold impres- 
sions enough of his Pitt mezzotint “as would pay him 
the cost of the paper,” and laid the fact to his pre- 
occupation with other work (A.). The Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania owns an account of some of his 
sales, indicating that the paper, at least, was paid for, 
and other contemporary records show that he did his 
best to promote sales. He sent a print to Copley who 
wrote, Dec. 17, 1770, praising the work (The Brook 
Club, N. Y.). Charles Henry Hart has sagaciously 
pointed out the strong possibility that an “Extract from 
a Letter” defending the verity of the likeness in the 
newspapers was from the artist’s own pen (op. cit., 
299). We see the background of Rembrandt Peale’s 
promotion of his Washington portraits. 

The real difficulty was that Pitt’s popularity in the 
colonies had waned with his leadership in England, and 
that the picture, though a good likeness, differed from 
earlier prints showing the Earl more realistically clad 
in wig and ordinary dress. 

The print, as Hart points out, must have been made 
in London, being Peale’s first such venture and one he 
would wish to complete where materials and advice 
were at hand, and as the “Extract from a Letter”’ states 
that Benjamin Franklin had seen a proof. 


1768. Mezzotint, 23 x 14%. Full length. 

Reproduced: Hart, op cit., frontis. C.W.P. 1: 86. 

Inscribed, lower right, “Chas. Willson Peale pinx. et fecit.” 

Across base, “Worthy of Liberty, Mr. Pitt scorns to invade 

the Liberties of other People.” 

An impression is owned by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


PLATER, GEORGE. 
Governor of Maryland. 1735-1792. (D.A.B.) 


696, 341. At Baltimore, in 1825, Peale copied a por- 
trait by John Wollaston, adding it as a gift to the group 
of six governors he had painted in exchange for the old 
full length of Lord Baltimore, belonging to the State of 
Maryland. The act established the sincerity of his de- 
sire to found at Annapolis a portrait gallery of famous 
Marylanders. 
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1825. Canvas, 30 x 24. Bust. 

c. 1765. Brown hair. Brown eyes. Gray coat. White 
waistcoat. Dark red curtain at left, gray tree and blue- 
mauve tree, at right. 


The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 


POLK, MRS. CHARLES PEALE. 


697. Ruth Ellison, of New Jersey, first wife of Peale’s 
pupil and adopted son, was born.c. 1777 and died in 
Nov., 1810. They were married c. 1785. 

Peale spent the afternoon of July 6, 1791, at Balti- 
more, altering, at her husband’s request, his portrait of 
his wife. The portrait was owned in the Polk family 
as late as about 1900. It shows a handsome young 
woman, three-quarters to right, a short half length 
with a background of trees on the left, a marble urn 
on the right. 


Unlocated. 


POLK, ROBERT. 
1744-1777. (C.W.P.) 


698. Probably Peale’s last meeting with his brother-in- 
law was when Polk was in Philadelphia, Oct. 25-31, 
1776, to press his claim to a prize taken by another 
privateer captain. His portrait was certainly painted 
much earlier, perhaps as a companion piece to his wife’s. 
It is said to have been in uniform, although there is no 
record of his having been in state or national service. 
The portrait hung at the Polk home in Accomack Co., 
Va., and was there destroyed by Federal soldiers during 
the Civil War. 


Destroyed. 


Sea captain. 


POLK, MRS. ROBERT. See Peale Family [617, 
66]. 
POLK, MRS. ROBERT. 


Elizabeth Digby Peale, sister of the artist. 
c. 1778. (C.W.P.) 


699. Among Peale’s earliest attempts at portraiture, 
c. 1763-1764, were likenesses of his brothers and sisters 


(see [622]). 
Unlocated. 


1747- 


700, 13. Peale’s only surviving canvas of his sister is 
painted with all the grace and elegance of his London 
manner. ‘The flesh tints, faded to a waxen sallowness, 
place it among his very early work. 


c. 1770. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Brown hair. Gray eyes. Pearl-gray satin dress. Blue 
and gold sash. Shawl of changeable green and russet taf- 
feta. Gold locket on black cord. Red table top. Back- 
ground green-brown. 


Lester Hoadley Sellers, Radnor, Penna. (Desc.) 
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701. 


c. 1770. Min. Ivory, 11%6 x lhe. 

Three-quarters to right. The ivory longer than usual and 
the portrait nearly half length. The shoulders narrow in 
proportion to the head. Hair powdered gray and dressed 
with pearls. Brown eyes. Bright blue dress. Pink sash. 
Rosebud at bosom. Background deep gray-blue, pale blue 
at base. 


Mrs. Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson, Phila. (Desc.) 


702. A miniature of Mrs. Polk was loaned by Miss 
Margaret Smith to an exhibition sponsored by the Co- 
lonial Dames, Baltimore, 1911. 


Unlocated. 


POLK, WILLIAM. 


703, 243. Judge William Polk, of “White Hall,” Som- 
erset Co., Md., was a son of Judge David Polk and 
Elizabeth Gillis. He was born, Dec. 11, 1752, and died, 
Dec. 2, 1812. 

On Sept. 6, 1791, stopping at “White Hall’ during 
his wedding trip with his second wife, Peale “began 
the portrait of Mr. Polk and continued close at it dur- 
ing the whole day.” He finished it on the 12th. The 
diary also lists a receipt, for a half length, £17.10.0. A 
Mr. Dashiell, or Shields, was also there, and his portrait 
painted at the same time and in the same size [182]. 

The splendid full-face likeness of Judge Polk, like 
the winsome one of little Mary O’Donnell [600, 218], 
was painted, or at least finished, in a hurry and a huff. 
The diary notes no unpleasantness, recording on the 
contrary that the Judge helped arrange the painter’s 
future engagements. In his Autobiography Peale re- 
calls the incident, in which Mrs. Polk may be supposed 
the chief actor and which, if it has little to do with his 
art, tells us much of the artist. 


It is an old saying, Love me, love my dog. Peale’s beau- 
tiful little greyhound mentioned in a former part of this 
history, had now become lame, for passing by the side of 
the horse on the road, the horse’s hoof cut and stripped 
off some of the skin of the foreleg of the dog. This beau- 
tiful Italian greyhound had been a Pet with several gentle- 
men previous to his belonging to Peale, and been allowed 
many indulgences. This poor lame dog was resting him- 
self on a chair, when a principal of the family cruelly threw 
him on the floor with violence. This inhumane act so 
offended Peale that he determined to make all the dispatch 
he possibly could to finish his portraits, in order to leave 
a house where his dog was not welcome to rest; and he 
does not remember to have painted with more expedition 
since he practiced the art, being only five days in finishing 
two portraits of % size, yet he believes they were faithful 
portraits and not slightly executed. 


Signed, lower left, “C.WPeale/painted 1791.” Canvas, 
36 X 27%. Half length. 
Gray hair. Dark brown eyes. Dark green coat. Yellow 


waistcoat with brass buttons. Volume of Blackstone’s 
Commentary in left hand. Background dark gray, with 
shelves of books, Blackstone on lower shelf, Coke’s Reports 
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and Coke on Littleton on upper. Horizontal book on top 
of those on lower shelf inscribed, “Rights of Man.” 


Thomas Poultney Gorter, Chicago. (Desc.) 


PORTER, DAVID. 
Naval officer. 1780-1843. (D.A.B.) 


704, 323. Peale’s choice of distinguished men, when 
he went to Washington in the winter of 1818-1819 to 
paint heads for his Museum gallery, was influenced by 
hope of personal favors almost as much as by the past 
records of his sitters. From the naval heroes, Commo- 
dores John Rodgers [751, 322] and Porter, he would 
have been glad to have obtained an appointment as 
midshipman for young Charles Willson Peale, Raph- 
aelle’s son. The lad’s qualifications, however, were 
limited, and the idea met with no encouragement. 
Porter was now a member of the new Board of Navy 
Commissioners, headed by Rodgers. He had invested 
his prize money made during the war in an estate near 
Washington, where he was engaged in experimental 
farming at a financial loss, a point upon which he and 
the painter had common ground. 

The two portraits were painted at about the same 
time, Porter’s begun Dec. 28, 1818, the day after Rod- 
gers first sat, and both finished Jan. 5, 1819. Porter, 
when he saw his likeness laid out at the first sitting, 
thought that I had made it too handsome for him. I find 
that he is one of those characters who puzzle portrait paint- 
ers who undertake to portray them. He is seldom a minute 
in the same position, for when anyone speaks he turns to- 
ward them and never thinks that it is necessary to keep 
himself in the same view to the painter. So that the 
painter, having formed his design, must watch to sketch 
the traits as quick as possible (D.). 

1818-1819. Canvas, 24% x 20%. Bust. (Museum) 
Black hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue uniform with gold 
braid. Background light olive green, same shade as por- 
trait of Rodgers. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
POTTS, REBECCA. See Mackall, Mrs. Benjamin. 
POWELL, MARY. See Charlton, Mrs. Francis. 


POYTHRESS, SUSANNA. See Maitland, Mrs. 
David. 


PRITCHARD, CATHERINE. See FitzStmons, Mrs. 
Christopher. 
PROCTOR, MISS. 


705. The miniature of Col. Proctor’s daughter (see 
[708] ) was painted at Valley Forge, Feb. 18, 1778. 


Unlocated. 


PROCTOR, ANN. 


706, 219. “Last night,’’ Peale noted in his diary, at 
Baltimore, Jan. 11, 1789, “began to prepare sundry 
pieces of canvas at Mr. Proctor’s.” 
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John Proctor (1745-1790) was an Englishman who 
had settled in Baltimore as a young man. Peale’s por- 
traits of two daughters have survived, that of the 
younger, Ann, one of the most charming of his many 
studies of children. Ann, born in 1783, married, on 
March 13, 1802, as his second wife, John Ensor Stans- 
bury, whose first wife had been her elder sister, Mary 
(see below). She died April 1, 1815. 

On Jan. 24, Peale noted, “I have nearly finished 
Mr. Proctor’s child, one setting only and that of 
consideration.” 


1789. Canvas, 22% x18. Half length. 

Light reddish brown hair. Blue eyes. Gray, rose and 
tan dress. Green parrot. Doll with dark brown hair and 
gray dress. Chair dark gray-green. Background gray- 
green. 


Arunah S. Brady, Balt. (Desc.) 


PROCTOR, MARY. 


707. Mary Proctor was born in 1777 and died in 
1800. On Dec. 8, 1796, she married John Ensor 
Stansbury (see above). 


1789. Canvas, 2342 x 18. Half length. 

Almost full-face, slightly to right. Cardinal bird in her 
right hand. Reddish-brown hair. Gray eyes. Gold ear- 
rings. Dark green cord around neck. Dark brown dress 
with ten stripes on which are scarlet flowers and green 
leaves. Green-blue sash. Background very dark brown. 


Arunah S. Brady, Balt. (Desc.) 


PROCTOR, THOMAS. 


708. Thomas Proctor, born in the north of Ireland 
in 1739, came to Philadelphia with his father, and was 
there elected to the Carpenters’ Company in 1772. He 
was instrumental in securing the use of Carpenters’ Hall 
for the Continental Congress. In Oct. 1775, he was 
commissioned a captain of artillery in the Pennsylvania 
militia, and in the next year commanded the Billings- 
port forts on the Delaware. He was commissioned a 
major that August, and a colonel in Feb., 1777, with 
instructions to raise a regiment of artillery. This force 
soon after became a part of the Continental Army. A 
horse was shot under him in the artillery duel at 
Chadd’s Ford, and his guns were in action again at 
Germantown. 

Proctor wintered, with his family, at Valley Forge, 
and there Peale painted miniatures of the Colonel, his 
wife and daughter. His was begun Feb. 15, 1778, 
worked on, the 16th, and completed the next day (D.). 

From Valley Forge, Proctor marched with Sullivan’s 
expedition against the Indians. He resigned in 1781, 
after a dispute with Joseph Reed [q.v.]._ After the war 
he held a succession of political and militery offices— 
Sachem of the Sons of St. Tammany, Sheriff of Phila- 
delphia, a brigadier and major-general of militia. He 
headed a peace mission to the Indians in 1791. He died 
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March 16, 1806. His Revolutionary command exists 
today in the Second United States Artillery. 


Unlocated. 


PROCTOR, MRS. THOMAS. 


709. Mrs. Proctor’s miniature (see above) was or- 
dered and paid for at Valley Forge, Feb. 16, 1778, and 
painted soon after. 


Unlocated. 


QUINCY, DOROTHY. See Hancock, Mrs. John. 


RAMSAY, DAVID. 


Physician and _ historian. 
C.W.P.) 


710, 33. Peale’s portrait of Dr. Ramsay as a young 

man is in a pose unusual in Peale’s work and one which 

gives it unusual directness and force—the sitter’s gaze 

not upon the spectator, but directed out of the picture 

to one side. It was painted in the year when the Doc- 

tor’s elder brother married Peale’s sister. 

Signed, on back: “Chas. W. Peale. Pinxit, 1771.” Canvas, 
19% x 18. Bust. 

Dark brown hair and eyes. Black coat and waistcoat. 

Background brown. 


F, Barnard O’Connor, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 


1749-1815. (D.A.B., 


RAMSAY, JAMES. 


711,31. James, father of David and Nathaniel Ramsay 
[qq.v.], was an immigrant from the north of Ireland to 
Lancaster Co., Penna. The earliest record of his and 
his son’s portraits is in George Johnston’s History of 
Cecil Co., Md., 547n., Elkton, 1881. “A painting of 
him [Nathaniel Ransay] when a young man, together 
with one of his father, James, and brother, David, were 
. » .» painted by Col. Ramsay’s brother-in-law, Charles 
Willson Peale.” Nathaniel had married Peale’s favo- 
rite sister, Margaret Jane, in 1771. The portrait of 
David and almost certainly those of Nathaniel and the 
father also, date from that year. 

1771. Canvas, 20 x 18. Bust. 


Light red-brown hair. Dark brown eyes. Black coat and 
waistcoat. Red chair. Background dark brown. 


F, Barnard O’Connor, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 


RAMSAY, NATHANIEL. 


Lawyer, soldier, businessman. 1741-1817. (D.A.B., 
C.W.P.) 


Peale had not only an intense admiration for his 
brother-in-law, but had in him a loyal friend and advisor. 
After Col. Ramsay, who led the decisive charge at the 
Battle of Monmouth, had been wounded and made 
prisoner, Peale was instrumental in effecting his ex- 
change. Ramsay’s sound prediction that a museum of 
natural history was not only a contribution to learning 
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but a certain business investment, was instrumental in 
leading Peale into the venture that dominated the rest 
of his life and brought him a prosperity he had never 
enjoyed before. 


712, 35. Peale’s first portrait, a stiff, intent picture of 
the young lawyer, must have been painted in the year 
of Ramsay’s marriage to the artist’s sister. 

1771. Canvas, 29% x 24%. Half length. 

Dark brown hair and eyes. Henna-red coat and waistcoat. 


Brown chair back. Right hand holds a quarto “LAWS 
/OF/PENNSYLVANIA.” Brown background. 


Mrs. Henry E. Rossell, Sheffield, Mass. (Desc.) 


713. A miniature of Col. Ramsay, in the uniform of 
the Maryland Line, may have been painted in the winter 
of the Valley Forge encampment, when he and his 
brother-in-law were together for a time. 

c. 1793. Min. Ivory, 1%6 X 1%e. 

Three-quarters to right. Powdered hair. Dark blue coat 
faced with red. Gilt epaulettes. White waistcoat. Blue 
background. 


Robert B. O’Connor, Mount Kisco, N. Y. (Desc.) 


714. A second miniature of Col. Ramsay, which has 
also descended in his family, is very similar in its like- 
ness to the above, but shows the subject in civilian dress 
in the fashion of the 1790’s. It might have been painted 
for his second wife, Charlotte Hall. It is not impossible 
that James Peale, also a frequent and welcome visitor 
at “Carpoint,” was the artist. The size, however, is 
the small one in which Charles Willson Peale continued 
to work after James had fallen in with the fashion for 
a larger ivory, and the picture is in the period when 
James Peale was signing his ivories. 

c. 1793. Min. Ivory, 1%6 X 1e. 

Three-quarters to right. Powdered hair. Black coat and 
waistcoat. Gray background. 


G. Waldron O’Connor, Sheffield, Mass. 


RAMSAY, MRS. NATHANIEL (MARGARET 
JANE PEALE). 
Sister of the artist. 1743-1788. (C.W.P.) 
715. Among Peale’s earliest attempts at portraiture, 
c. 1763-1764, were likenesses of his brothers and sisters 
(see [622]). Margaret Jane Peale was then Mrs. 
James McMordia. 


Unlocated. 
See Peale Family [617, 66]. 


RAMSAY, MRS. NATHANIEL (CHARLOTTE 
HALL). 

716. Peale’s sister died in 1788, and the portrait of 

1789 which he mentions among those painted with faulty 

materials (see [308, 201]), must have been that of the 

second wife whom Col. Ramsay married soon after. 
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On Sept. 2, 1804, he wrote to her, asking her to bring 
“the picture which I spoiled at Carpoint” to Philadelphia 
for retouching. 


Unlocated. 


RAMSBURGH, MARY. 


717. At Annapolis, Nov. 12, 1775, Peale finished a 
portrait of “Miss Polly Ramsburgh” (D.). The pic- 
ture, a “three-quarter” (i.e. half length), is in his list 
of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 


Unlocated. 


RANDALL, JOHN. 


John Randall, born in King George Co., Va., in 1754, 
was the son of Thomas Randall, who had come from 
England to Virginia and who died there in 1759. John 
apprenticed himself to William Buckland |[g.v.] about 
1763, and with Buckland moved to Annapolis in 1768. 
He was an ensign in the Fourth Maryland Regiment in 
the Revolution, and later a commissary. After the war 
he was Mayor of Annapolis, a prominent businessman 
of the town. He declined Washington’s offer of an ap- 
pointment as Collector of the Port, and obtained it in- 
stead for Daniel Delozier [qg.v.]. He died at Annapolis, 


June 12, 1826. 


718, 398. “Mr. Randel (Virginia) M. 10.10.0” ap- 
pears in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 
The price, just double that of other miniatures, indicates 
a pair, although that is not noted in the list, and Randall 
was not married until 1783. The portrait was probably 
painted in 1774, at the same time as that of Buckland 
[88, 68], with whom its subject was associated. 

The miniature of John Randall which has descended 
in his family has been attributed to James Peale, the 
rather coarse brushwork relating it to his style. It is 
in the costume, however, of the earlier period, is un- 
signed, and lacks the James Peale mouth, which was 
almost as much a signature as the “IP.” 

1774. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Hair gray. Blue eyes. Maroon coat. White waistcoat 
with gold buttons and embroidery. Background blue shad- 


ing to blue-black, the blue repeated in the shadows of the 
portrait. Very plain gold setting. 


William A. Randall, Haverford, Penna. (Desc.) 


719, 202. “After breakfast I began a portrait of Mr. 
Randel in K C size, for which I have agreed to take 
goods from his store. After dinner Mr. Randel sat 
again” (D.). This was at Annapolis, June 12, 1788. 
Mr. Randall sat again on the 16th, and on the 18th 
Peale painted the background and “laid in the hands.” 
At Annapolis again, about Feb. 1, 1789, he “worked on 
the picture of Mr. Randel which I had left unfinished 
toward the end of last year.” 
Companion piece of [720, 203]. 
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1788-1789. Canvas, 35 x 26. 

Hair gray. Gray-blue eyes. Brown coat. Buff waistcoat. 
Rose handkerchief. Dark brown curtain at right. Back- 
ground olive-brown. 


Alexander Randall, Phila. (Desc.) 
See also Unknown Man |1013}. 


RANDALL, MRS. JOHN. 


720, 203. Deborah, daughter of William Knapp (died 
1768), was born in 1763 and died in 1852. She mar- 
ried John Randall on Jan. 7, 1783. She was a sister 
of the Miss Knapp, whose miniature Peale painted just 
before beginning this pair of portraits. 

Peale listed the portrait among other Maryland 
work at the beginning of his diary of 1789-1790, “Mrs. 
Randel in 1% length, the price of which I have taken 
out of his store—amounting to £17.10.0.” 

Companion piece of [719, 202]. 


Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/painted 1789.” Canvas, 
35 X 26. 

Brown hair. Blue eyes. Rose-colored dress with white 

sash. Background medium brown. 


Alexander Randall, Phila. (Desc.) 


RANDOLPH, PEYTON. 
Lawyer and politician. c. 1721-1775. (D.A.B.) 


In 1774, Randolph had been made Provincial Grand 
Master of the Masonic lodge at Williamsburg, where he 
was Speaker of the House of Burgesses. On Sept. 5, 
at Philadelphia, he was elected first President of the 
Continental Congress, and reelected May 10, 1775. 
Later in that year illness forced his retirement and John 
Hancock [q.v.] took his place. Learned in the law, 
vigorous when need be, but otherwise moderate and 
kindly, universally trusted, his death, on Oct. 22, 1775, 
was mourned throughout the nation. 

On June 16, 1775, the Williamsburg Lodge had acted, 


on the petition of Brother Peale, desiring the loan of the 
picture belonging to this lodge, which was taken for our 
Worshipful Provincial Grand Master, the same was granted 
him upon his giving security for the safe return of the same 
at the appointed time (Hayden, Sidney, Washington and 
his Masonic Compeers, 268, N. Y., 1866). 


On Nov. 6, 1775, the Lodge decreed a period of six 
weeks of mourning “for the late Honorable and Worthy 
Provincial Grand Master, Peyton Randolph, Esq.” and 
Edmund Randolph’s account with the Lodge, for the 
day following, notes, “His subscription for the P. G. 
M’s. Picture, painted by Peale, 18” (William and Mary 
Quarterly, 1st ser., 1, 6-7). On Dec. 21, the Lodge 
ordered, “That Brother Willson Peale be wrote to, to 
return the speaker's picture” (Hayden, op. cit., 269). 

Peale’s diary carries on the story. He was then at 
Charlestown, Md. 
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[Feb.] 21, [1776]. Ground miniature colors. Rd. a 
letter from Mr. Galt (of Williamsburg) to deliver Mr. P. 
Randolph portrait to the bearer thereof. 

22. Began a small copy from the said picture. 

23. On the same... 

24. On the copy. 

25. Same. Prepare the case to carry said picture. 

26. Mold some crystals in a ring... 

28. Set out for Phila... . 

[March] 24. . . . Had frame made for Peyton Randolph, 
late speaker of Virginia... . 

26. Promised Mr. Hancock the refusal of a copy of 
Peyton Randolph, Esq. 


721. The record is not entirely clear. But the most 
plausible interpretation of it is that Peale, who had been 
at Williamsburg in May, 1774, painted then the full 
length of Randolph which is known to have belonged 
to the Lodge. This, then, would have been the picture 
which Peale borrowed, making the packing case to re- 
turn it on Feb. 25, 1776. 

On June 3, 1777, the Lodge voted a frame for the 
portrait of Peyton Randolph. 

Hayden tells us that the painting “afterwards be- 
came one of the treasures of the Congressional Library, 
but was destroyed by fire a few years ago. It was 
adorned, as we show in our engraving [p. 260], with a 
Masonic sash, and Master’s jewel hanging pendant from 
its angle” (op. cit., 274). Another writer describes it 
as “a very beautiful full length portrait of Peyton 
Randolph, Sr., represented in full masonic costume . . . 
some years since destroyed by fire in the Library of 
Congress, in Washington” (A memoir of a portion of 
the Bolling Family in England and Virginia, 63, Rich- 
mond, 1868). 


Destroyed. 


722, 409. Peale’s miniature of Randolph shows him 
with Masonic sash and jewel, and must be based upon 
the borrowed picture or the “small copy.” It is one of 
the group of miniatures which remained in his posses- 
sion, and is therefore probably the original of his gallery 
portrait [724, 126]. 


1776. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

White wig. Dark brown eyes. Lavendar coat. Purplish 
blue sash. Gold jewel. Background slate gray. Mounted 
on a bracelet of black velvet. The case is inscribed on the 
back, “Peyton Randolph, born 1721, died 1775. President 
of the First Continental Congress in 1774 and Delegate to 
Congress in 1775. Founder of Freemasonry in U. S. 
Painted by Charles Willson Peale.” 


Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy Collection of Minia- 
tures, Pittsburgh. 


723. There is no further record of the “small copy”— 
whether John Hancock bought it (see [721]) or how 
often the likeness was repeated. A portrait, 29% x 
24%, much obscured by city dust, hangs at Carpenters’ 
Hall, but cannot definitely be attributed to Peale. 


Unlocated. 
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724, 126. It is improbable that the “small copy” of 
1776 is the same as the Museum portrait. The gallery 
picture is in the standard gallery size, though that, to 
be sure, is a small one, and like the other early pictures 
is unfinished at the corners, anticipating the gallery’s 
oval mat. Moreover there is a Peaie softness about the 
mouth, not present in the miniature [722, 409] and 
suggesting a later reflection of the likeness. 

Randolph’s portrait was an essential .in Peale’s series 
of the Presidents of Congress, and the picture may 
safely be dated from the formation of the gallery in the 
summer of 1782. It is first recorded in his list in 
Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. 


1782. Canvas, 24 xX 20. Bust. (Museum) 
White wig. Brown eyes. Mauve coat and waistcoat. 
Background dark gray-green. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


RANDOLPH, THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
1792-1875. (D.A.B.) 


725. Jefferson sent his grandson, aged fifteen, to 
Philadelphia to complete his education with the study of 
natural history, botany and anatomy. He chose Phila- 
delphia in part because of the presence there of Peale’s 
Museum, and at his request Peale took the lad into his 
home as a member of his family. 

On Feb. 21, 1809, Peale sent a portrait of the in to 
Monticello. 


Author and financier. 


I send you a picture by this stage as a small pledge of 
my esteem. It will I hope be long in your view, when 
you will remember that it was painted by your friend at 
the age of 68, then following a fondness for an art which 
was long neglected by attachments to the charming study 
of Natural History. 

Jefferson replied on March 10, with his thanks for 
the painting. 


Unlocated. 


REAL, PIERRE FRANCOIS, COMTE DE. 


726, 349. Pierre Francois Réal, Count of the Napole- 
onic empire, was born in 1757, son of the steward on 
an estate near Versailles. He became a lawyer, and, 
with the Revolution, a Jacobin. As a follower of 
Danton, he was imprisoned for a while. The respect, 
even of political enemies, for his combination of ex- 
ecutive ability with a genial nature was probably the 
factor that saved him from death. In the turmoil of 
rival leaders that followed, he attached himself to Bona- 
parte, to whom he remained a trusted friend and advisor. 
Under Fouché, he had charge of the Emperor’s police 
protection, and is credited with thwarting the gunpower 
plot of Georges Cadoudal in 1800. 

After Waterloo, the Comte de Réal sought a refuge 
in the United States. He was at Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1818 with a group of Bonapartist exiles on 
their way to lands granted them by Congress in Ala- 
bama. The venture was in part to be an agricultural 


_ 
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experiment, and Réal, as a student of botany, figured 
here. It was he who gave the first attempted settle- 
ment its name, Demopolous. The second, Aigleville, 
was christened by the military men. Both failed. 

Réal, with other exiles, was restored to his rights in 
1819, but remained, partly on an estate at Cape Vincent 
in nothern New York, and partly engaged with King 
Joseph Bonaparte [q.v.] in plots to rescue Napoleon 
from St. Helena. At his death in 1821, Napoleon’s will 
left 100,000 francs to Réal. He returned to France at 
the end of 1827 and there wrote his memoirs—of so 
intimate a character that King Louis Philippe paid him 
500,000 francs for the destruction of the manuscript. 
He died at Paris, May 7, 1834. 

Peale’s portrait, not entered in the Museum cata- 
logues or accession book, was a late work, and probably 
painted in 1824, at the same time as that of Joseph [58, 
348]. Reéal was such a character as would appeal 
strongly to the old painter, friendly, mellow, reminis- 
cent, sympathetic to science, and representing one of the 
few links between the Bonapartist regime, which the 
Peales had stubbornly defended, and the genuine demo- 
cratic ideal from which it had emerged. 


1824. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair. Black eyes. Dark blue-green suit. Back- 
ground warm brown. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


REED, JOSEPH. 


Lawyer, soldier and statesman. 1741-1785. 
(D.A.B.) 


Joseph Reed, friend and aide of Washington, whom 
he resembled in both countenance and temperament, 
was with the army before Boston and in the disastrous 
battles around New York. He had a notable share in 
the winter campaign of 1776-1777. Being a native of 
Trenton, he knew the ground well. He was at the 
head of the column in that swift night march from 
Trenton to Princeton, in which Peale led a company. 
In Dec., 1778, after the Philadelphia campaigns were 
over, he was elected President of Pennsylvania, and as 
such was in close touch with Peale, then also a political 
leader. Controversies with former friends brought 
Peale’s retirement from politics and may have influenced 
Reed’s retirement also, his break with John Cadwalader 
and Thomas Proctor [qq.v.] particularly. His health, 
too, was failing. He sailed in Dec., 1783, for England, 
bringing Peale’s portrait of Gen. Greene [321] to 
Benjamin West. He was still ailing on his return to 
Philadelphia in 1784, and died, March 5, 1785. 


727, 145. As President of the State, Reed’s portrait 
belonged in Peale’s gallery, which he had begun to form 
in the summer of 1782. It was probably painted in 
1783, before Reed’s departure with the portrait of 
Greene. It is first recorded in the Freeman’s Journal, 
Oct. 13, 1784. 
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1783. Canvas, 22 19%. Bust. (Museum) 

Light brown hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue coat with 
scarlet facings and buff waistcoat. Background olive 
green. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


728. A replica, or early copy, of the above has de- 
scended in the Reed family. It is in civilian dress, and 
as the face, varying in very slight detail, appears to 
reflect the other portrait rather than the subject, it is 
probable that it was painted soon after Reed’s death. 

c. 1785. Canvas, 24% x 18%. Bust. 

Light brown hair. Dark blue eyes. Dull olive-green coat 


with buttons of same material. Dull brown waistcoat and 
coat collar. Background brown. 


Henry Hope Reed, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 


729. A small portrait by James Peale which came to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania from the Reed 
family in 1852 is a different likeness from the above, 
and is apparently a segment of a larger piece. The 
arms are extended outward, but only partly shown. 
The right, lower than the other, might hold a sword. 
The left is perhaps waving a hat to his troops. At the 
base, the line of the waistcoat suggests an upraised leg. 
The figure might be on horseback. More probably, 
he is standing by the fallen horse from which he has 
just disengaged himself. The background shows a 
thickly wooded scene. In the Museum gallery cata- 
logue of 1813, No. 210 is “General Joseph Reed, repre- 
sented after his horse was shot under him at the battle 
of Whitemarsh.” The picture is not in the catalogues 
of 1795 or 1854. It must have been a loan from the 
artist or the owner to the gallery in 1813. It would 
appear to have been one of the small-scale historical 
pieces which James Peale painted—like his early York- 
town scenes or his picture of 1803 showing Allan Mc- 
Lane’s adventure with the British dragoons. This last 
was put into the gallery late in 1813, remained several 
years until withdrawn, apparently, by the artist. In 
the small portrait of Reed the pose of the head, thrown 
to one side, is seen more often in Peale work on ivory 
than on canvas, presenting the possibility that this 
likeness may have been enlarged from a miniature. 
Assuming this painting to be a fragment of a James 
Peale historical piece, we must assume that it was 
painted after Reed’s death, and therefore based upon 
an earlier likeness, probably a miniature by Charles 
Willson Peale. 

The same likeness was engraved by John Sartain, a 
mezzotint with the attribution “Painted by C. W. 
Peale.” 

And the same likeness appears in a drawing at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which came to it 
directly from the heirs of Charles Willson Peale, identi- 
fied by them as a portrait of Washington. It shows 
head and shoulders only, set within an oval border, 
with some unfinished ornament, suggesting that Charles 
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Willson Peale was here laying out a design for a 
memorial print, perhaps for his mezzotint series of 
1787. Its title, “Pencil ‘sketch of General/Washington 
—from life, taken/by Chas. Willson Peale. 1777/1787” 
is a later addition, as is the scribbled epaulette with 
stars. 

The drawing and painting are probably not directly 
related, but both taken from a lost miniature, made 
early in the war, or before it. When the drawing was 
supposed to represent Washington it was linked to the 
1777 miniature [899, 356], the pose of which is very 
similar (Penna. Mag. 57: 153, 1933). And when 
shown to be Reed, the Washington miniature was 
promptly so identified (Art in America 22: 25, 1933- 
34), although its military insignia alone clearly proves 
the contrary. 

c. 1787. Paper, 634 x 7%. Bust. 

Reproduced: Antiquarian 17: 12, 1931. Penna. Mag. 57: 
153, 1933. Body three-quarters to left, head to right. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


See Unknown Man [{1022, 413]. 


REED, MRS. JOSEPH. 

730, 165. Esther, daughter of Dennis de Berdt, was 
born in London, Oct. 22, 1746. Her father, a business- 
man of Huguenot descent, was agent in Etigland for the 
province of Massachusetts, a friend of Arthur Lee 
[g.-v.] and many other Americans, prominent or little- 
known. Joseph Reed met her at her father’s house 
about 1763, when a law student at the Temple. Their 
engagement was at first a secret. He returned to 
Trenton to establish himself professionally before they 
should make it known. In 1769, after her father’s 
bankruptcy and death, he came again to London and 
they were married there, May 31, 1770. 

Bringing his bride home in November, Reed at once 
removed his practice from Trenton to Philadelphia. 
They had two small children when he left with the 
army in 1775. During the Philadelphia campaigns, 
when she was a refugee in New Jersey, a third child 
was born, and another died. “I sometimes fear a great 
deal,” she wrote in Feb., 1778. “It has already be- 
come too dangerous for Mr. Reed to be at home more 
than one day at a time, and that seldom and uncertain” 
(Ellet, Elizabeth F., The Women of the American Rev- 
olution 1: 61, Phila., Jacobs, 1906). 

In May, 1780, a son was born, of whom, as a young 
man, Rembrandt Peale has left a strong and sensitive 
portrait. The Reeds were back in Philadelphia then, 
he as President of the State. All that summer and 
autumn the mother worked tirelessly as the head of an 
association soliciting funds, gathering and making cloth- 
ing for the army. Her health was failing. She wrote 
from her country home on the Schuylkill, Aug. 22, “I 
am most anxious to get to town, because here I can do 
little for the soldiers” (ibid., 68). She died, Sept. 18, 
1780. 
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Her portrait shows her hair dressed with pearls, high 
on the head and with a long lock falling over the 
shoulder, in the manner of many of Peale’s ladies of the 
Colonial period. The too clearly-defined lines of the 
face, the stylized mouth suggestive of the work of 
James Peale, lead to an inference that this may be a 
copy of an earlier miniature by Charles Willson Peale, 
perhaps as early as 1770, when the couple arrived from 
London. The supposition is slightly reinforced by the 
presence in the same ownership of a portrait of her 
father, in Peale coloring, and possibly also an enlarge- 
ment by Charles Willson or James Peale from an 
English miniature. 

c. 1785. Canvas, 24x19. Bust. 
Brown hair dressed with pearls. Brown eyes. White lace 


at bosom. Pale pink dress. Background brown shading 
to dull olive-green at either side of face. 


Henry Hope Reed, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 
RENCH. See Wrench. 


RHEA, ELIZABETH. 
and Daughter. 


See Barton, Mrs. William, 


MRS. CHARLES GREENBERRY RIDGELY. 


731, 64. Mary, daughter of Abraham Wynkoop of 
Philadelphia, was born Nov. 1, 1745. She married, 
June 11, 1761, as his first wife, Dr. Charles Green- 
berry Ridgely (Jan. 26, 1738—Nov. 25, 1785), a promi- 
nent physician of Dover, a member of the Delaware 
Assembly, 1766-1776, and of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1776. 

Mrs. Ridgely died in childbirth, Nov. 23, 1772. Of 
her Dr. Ridgely wrote: 

This excellent woman was beautiful in her person, and 
of most engaging manners. . . . She was a lineal descendant 
from the Dyer Family, famous in New England for their 
religious zeal and misfortunes. ...In her general be- 
havior she was affable, polite and complaisant; and there 
was in it a certain meekness and sweetness that wonderfully 
attracted the esteem of all who coversed with her. . . . As 
her lovely countenance was unclouded with a frown in life, 
so in death it fell into a pleasing smile! 

The characterization may well have been composed 
for the guidance of the painter, for the picture is dated 
1773, the year after its subject’s death. In such a case 
the painter would be given as model someone who bore 
a resemblance to his subject, a relative, perhaps, for 
his characterization must depend upon the recollections 
of the bereaved family. It was not a popular assign- 
ment, for in it the prized faculty for exact imitation was 
at a loss, but at the same time it obliged the painter to 
depend upon his imagination in a way that gives to 
these posthumous portraits an especial interest. 

This is not an ordinary parlor portrait. It does not 
have the conscious, intimate grace of Margaret Strachan 
Harwood in the same pose. Its appeal is a different 
and far more elusive one. The colors, blue and pearl, 
and the pale face are set against a background of very 
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deep shadow. Across the chasm, from death to life, 
the painter has tried to bring back, with the remembered 
features, the remembered sweetness and charm. This 
is not a living person, but a beloved memory, tender 
and aloof. 

Signed, lower left: “C. Peale/pinxt 1773.” 

Canvas, 30% x 25%. Half-length. Brown hair and eyes. 
Blue silk dress. Blue bow at back of neck. Pearl gray 
cap. Background very dark gray-brown, with spandrels. 


The estate of Henry Ridgely, Dover, Del. (Desc.) 


RIDGELY, ELEANOR. See Laming, Benjamin, and 
W tfe. 


RIDGELY, MRS. HENRY. See Chase, Mrs. Samuel, 
and Daughters. 


RIDOUT, JOHN. 


732. When Gov. Horatio Sharpe returned to England 
in 1773, he left his great mansion near Annapolis, 
“Whitehall,” in the care of his friend and secretary, 
John Ridout. Ridout eventually became owner of the 
place, and died there, Oct. 7, 1797. He had been born 
in Dorsetshire, and may have come to Maryland with 
Gov. Sharpe in 1753. He married Mary, daughter of 
Gov. Samuel Ogle, and her brother, Benjamin, later 
also a governor of Maryland, was his close friend. 

It was Ridout who introduced, and probably wrote, 
the resolution offering Peale’s portrait of William Pitt 
[694] to the province in March, 1774. A miniature 
of “Mr. Ridout” appears in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 
work (see p. 20). 


Unlocated. 
See Ogle, Benjamin, and Ridout, John. 


RIEHLE, MARGARETTA. 


733, 259. It is hard to fit the statuesque vividness of 
Margaretta Riehlé’s portrait into the usually more pas- 
sive style of Charles Willson Peale, and yet impossible 
to controvert the family ‘tradition that places it there. 
The answer seems to lie in the fact that this, like the 
portrait of Mrs. Charles Greenberry Ridgely, belongs 
to that interesting type, the posthumous likeness, in 
which the painter could no longer attempt a literal 
delineation. 

Margaretta was born in 1771, a daughter of John S. 
Riehlé, whose home and business were on High Street, 
Philadelphia, near Fifth. She died at the age of twenty, 
in 1791. The picture was painted in 1793, a sister 
posing for the dead girl, holding, apparently, Margaret- 
ta’s unfinished needlework. The father of the present 
owner remembered his grand-aunt, and her story of 
how she had sat to Peale for this picture. 

1793. Canvas, 34% x 25%, sight. Half length. 
Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Red-brown dress. 


John Whiteside Brown, Winnetka, Ill. (Desc.) 
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RIGAUVILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE DES 

BERGERES, SIEUR DE. 
734. The Sieur de Rigauville (1720-1776) served as 
an officer in the French and Indian War, was active at 
the siege of Quebec in 1759, and continued in military 
service after the fall of Canada to the British Empire. 
He commanded, with the rank of Major, five companies 
of volunteers in the war against Pontiac. At the 
American invasion of Canada in 1775, he was sent to 
the defense of St. John’s. The Americans found him, 
drunk, at the outpost of Vercheres, where he had gone 
to muster a band of Indians. He was sent with other 
prisoners to Bristol, Penna., where Peale painted his 
miniture in March, 1776, and where he died on Oct. 
30 following. He was buried in Philadelphia. 

See Belétre, F.M.P. 


Unlocated. 


RINGGOLD, [THOMAS ?]. 


735. On Sunday, Aug. 16, 1790, riding in to Chester- 
town, Peale “waited on Mr. Hand, Mrs. Ringgold, to 
see my painting done about 15 years past” (D.). That 
would have been in 1775, just before his removal to 
Philadelphia. ‘My painting” may be taken in a plural 
sense, and in rewriting the incident in his Autobiography 
he refers to “the portraits of Mr. Ringgold’s family. 
... The pictures highly finished and the likeness 
strong in each piece” (see p. 12). 

Thomas Ringgold, merchant, of Chestertown, had 
been a member of the Maryland legislature through the 
1760’s. He died, April 1, 1772, aged fifty-seven. Mrs. 
Ringgold died in July, 1794, in her seventieth year, and 
it may well have been she on whom Peale called to see 
his paintings. Their son, Thomas Ringgold, had been 
a member of the Maryland Convention which met at 
Annapolis, May 8, 1776. He had died Oct. 26, 1776, 


aged thirty-two. 


Unlocated. 
RISTON, ANNE. See Johnson, Mrs. Thomas. 
RITTENHOUSE, DAVID. 


Astronomer, mathematician, statesman. 1732-1796. 
(D.A.B.) 


Our painter was inevitably an admirer, a friend, and 
follower of Rittenhouse. They had a primary com- 
munity of interest in clocks, of which one was a maker 
par excellence, the other an insatiable tinkerer and re- 
pairer. They experimented together, early in the war, 
with rifles and powder. In stormy war-time politics, 
Rittenhouse was a leading figure in the left-wing 
political party of which Peale was Chairman until his 
sensitive nature drove him from the increasingly bitter 
strife. Rittenhouse and he had been members of a 
popularly appointed committee to investigate the fi- 
nancial affairs of Robert Morris [q.v.], an affair deeply 
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resented by the Financier. In the Philosophical So- 
ciety, where he succeeded Franklin as President, Ritten- 
house did much to guide and encourage Peale’s museum 
project. It was during his presidency that the Museum 
was established in Philosophical Hall. 


736. On Dec. 27, 1771, just after returning to An- 
napolis from Philadelphia, Peale wrote to John Beale 
Bordley [q.v.], “I made myself acquainted with the 
great Mr. Rittenhouse, and have an exceedingly good 
likeness of him, a pencil drawing on vellum.” 

1771. Vellum, 3%6 X 2%%e6 (Sight.) Bust. 


Brown hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue coat. Red waistcoat. 
Red chair back. Pale blue in background. 


Harry Fromkes, New York, N. Y. 


737, 40. In 1772, Peale made “a trial of how far the 
arts will be favored in this city” with an exhibition of 
his best pieces. One was a new portrait of Ritten- 
house—‘‘which I present him for some favors done me” 
(To John Beale. Bordley, July 29, 1772). 

On Aug. 22, 1779, he wrote to Charles Carroll, Bar- 
rister [qg.v.], introducing Rittenhouse. 


I drew his portrait about 8 or 9 years ago with an in- 
tention to make a print from it. Being in company with 
the late Rev. Mr. [Richard] Peters of this city, I asked 
him what I should put at the bottom of the plate. He gave 
me one in Latin which he then Englished to me thus—“He 
is much better than he looks.” I don’t know but he pre- 
faced it with “Like a singed cat.” 

From its subject’s heirs the portrait came finally to 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he had been 
Professor of Astronomy, Vice Provost, and Trustee, 
and now hangs in College Hall. 


Signed, edge of table at base: “Chas. W. Peale pinxt. 1772.” 
Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Brown hair. Gray-blue eyes. Dark blue coat with gilt 

buttons. Background olive-green. 


University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


738. Since Peale had an avowed intention that his 
gallery of “distinguished personages” should honor 
those outstanding in the progress of civilization rather 
than the military heroes, it may be inferred that he 
added a portrait of Rittenhouse soon after his com- 
mencement of the collection in the summer of 1782. 
His name is included in the list published in the Free- 
man’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. This early portrait was 
removed and a later one substituted (see below). 


Unlocated. 


739, 41. On Dec. 2, 1791, the American Philosophical 
Society commissioned Charles Willson Peale to paint 
a portrait of its new President, to be hung in the lately 
completed Philosophical Hall. At the same meeting, 
the Society voted a frame for the portrait of Franklin 
[278] which Peale had presented to it in 1785. In 
doing this, the members tacitly rejected the Franklin 
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portrait [281, 173] which they had ordered in 1789, 
forgetful then that Peale had given and was holding for 
them the earlier Franklin. Peale, absent before, was 
present at the 1791 meeting to remind them of the fact. 
The rejected Franklin and the new Rittenhouse are 
similarly posed and clad in the same blue brocade, pink- 
lined dressing gown, as if the meeting, pleased with this 
coloring and note of informality, had asked that it be 
repeated in the new work. 
1791. Canvas, 37 x 27. Half length. 
White hair. Blue eyes. Blue brocade dressing gown with 


rose silk lining. White waistcoat. Red table. Brown 
chair. Background dark greenish gray. 


American Philosophical Society, Phila. 


740. The portrait which has come to us from the 
Museum collection is identical, even to details of cos- 
tume, with that of 1791, described below. The canvas 
is not unfinished at the corners in anticipation of the 
oval mat, as were the other early gallery pieces. At 
lower left a part of the right hand is shown as it never 
would have been done had the picture been painted for 
this small size. The conclusion follows that Peale had 
substituted for an earlier portrait of Rittenhouse a cut- 
down replica, or perhaps the original, of his likeness of 
1791. This may have been done after the publication 
of Savage’s mezzotint of 1796, engraved from an elabor- 
ation of the 1791 likeness (below). Peale had learned 
from experience the disadvantage his gallery portrait 
might be under if it differed from that of a popular 
print. 

c. 1791-1796. Canvas, 22 19. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair tinged with yellow. Gray-blue eyes. Light 


blue brocade dressing gown lined with pale pink. Buff 
waistcoat. Background dark gray. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


740A, 448. A miniature of Rittenhouse has descended 
in his family, and was probably painted for a member of 
the family c. 1791-1796. The lack of a signature, and 
the lack of that delicacy of touch which James Peale 
was showing at this time, but the elder brother had lost, 
indicate that it is a replica by C. W. Peale of his own 
portrait. 

c. 1791-1796. Ivory, 2 x 1%. 

Replica of {739, 41], with blue formal coat substituted for 
dressing gown. 


Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot, Phila. (Desc.) 


741. A larger replica of his Philosophical Society por- 
trait was sold by Peale to Edward Savage, who pub- 
lished it as a mezzotint, Phila., Dec. 10, 1796. Savage 
moved to New York soon after, where he set up a 
museum in imitation of Peale’s. Peale saw his KRitten- 
house hanging there in May, 1797. It passed to 
Scudder’s, then Barnum’s Boston museum, was at the 
Brook Club, N. Y., from 1907 to 1945, coming finally 
into the possession of a Rittenhouse descendant. 
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1796. Signed, on paper at left: “C W PEALE.” Canvas, 
50 x 40. Three-quarter length. 

Sandy white hair. Blue eyes. Blue dressing gown lined 

with rose. Green table top. Brass telescope. Calf-bound 

books without titles. Red chair back. Background, at 

left gray shutter, at right red curtain. 


Mrs. Thomas S. Gates, Phila. 


RITTENHOUSE, ELIZABETH. See Sergeant, Mrs. 
J.D. 


ROBERTS, MRS. EDWARD. See Tilghman, Mary. 


ROBINSON, ALEXANDER, AND WIFE. 


742. On June 11, 1795, Mr. and Mrs. Peale, with their 
daughter, Sophonisba, left Philadelphia for Baltimore, 
to visit Sophy’s sister, Angelica, who was expecting 
the birth of her first child. In accordance with custom, 
her portrait was to be painted before the dangerous 
event. 

Peale’s relationship with his son-in-law forms a pain- 
ful, if often amusing, chapter in his life. Alexander 
Robinson (1751-1845) was a businessman who had 
come from Ireland to settle in Baltimore, who enjoyed 
success and an aristocratic style of living. It pained 
him deeply that his wife’s father should conduct a 
museum, and the younger Peales follow the same course. 
He considered the profession of painting but a trifle 
less degrading. For most of her married life, Angelica 
was cut off from her Philadelphia home. In his diary 
account of the painting of this portrait, we see the situ- 
ation at a very early stage. 


As I intended to make the portraits of Angelica and her 
husband—the first business was to prepare the stretching 
frames. On my acquainting Mr. Robinson [with] my want 
of a carpenter, he proposed that the carpenters working for 
him should do that business for me. An easel and 3 
frames was accordingly begun, and I assisted them in the 
work. This I was induced to do for dispatch, as the situ- 
ation of Angelica required that no time should be lost, as 
it was daily expected that she would be in the straw. I 
intended to have these portraits in head size, as being the 
size chosen for the other family portraits, where these 
would be placed—altho’ the frames were made of half 
length. I began Angelica in one corner of the canvas, in- 
tending to cut off a piece, but Mr. Robinson proposed that 
[ should place his portrait in the same piece. This 
[ assented to, yet had some difficulties to encounter, such 
as his being much taller than my daughter and no room to 
place him much higher in the canvas. However, by making 
him lean, inclined towards her, I completed the disposition 
of the picture. I had no difficulty with the portrait of my 
daughter, yet I found much with Mr. Robinson’s portrait. 

I may say that I never found a more disagreeable business, 
altho’ the object was certainly as much to oblige him as 
myself, yet he sat with a bad grace, and with very much 
labor I at last completed the original and made a copy un- 
finished and the face of Mr. Robinson not quite equal to 
the first, and was contented to have it so rather than 
plague a man who seemed to have so little disposition to 
give me a chance of doing justice to my reputation as a 
painter. 
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Ten years later, in a letter of April 3, 1805, we find 
the painter soliloquizing on the unhappy relationship 
then fully developed. “Alas, poor Alick!—I must try 
to write once more to him if I can possibly find any 
language that might soothe his vanity without sacri- 
ficing my veracity too much.” 

The portrait shows Angelica, very pretty, her thick, 
dark curls dressed with a band of jewels, standing by 
a balustrade in a garden. The pose subtly indicates 
what was going on. She is glancing away from her 
husband, who is on the opposite side of the rail, his 
hands upon it, gazing past rather than toward Angelica. 


See replica, below. 


Mrs. William C. Edgar, Marine on St. Croix, Minn. 
( Desc.) 


743, 269. The replica to which Peale refers above was 
hung, still unfinished, in the Peale home. After Han- 
nah Peale’s death, when he had left “Belfield” forever 
and was giving his pictures away, he wrote to Angelica 
asking which of her children should have his “copy of 
that you possess.” And again, March 10, 1822, “Mr. 
Robinson’s and your portrait in the same piece is still 
at the farm. . . . I have to finish the hands.” 

1795. Canvas, 27% X 36%. Half length. 

Angelica wears a white dress and pale blue scarf, Alexander 
a dark blue-green coat and buff waistcoat. 


Alfred C. and C. Y. Carr, St. Louis, Mo. (Desc.) 


ROBINSON, MRS. ALEXANDER. 


Angelica Kauffmann Peale, daughter of the artist. 
1775-1853. (C.W.P.) 


See (742; 743, 269]. 


744, 446. Angelica, aged sixteen, accompanied her 
father when he went to New York with his fiancee, Eliz- 
abeth DePeyster, in 1791. A few days after the 
wedding, Peale noted in his diary, June 3, “I having 
finished my miniature of Mr. DePeyster, also that of 
Angelica, | began a copy of Mr. DePeyster for Mrs. 
DePeyster.” Angelica’s miniature may have been given 
to the William DePeysters, and returned after their 
death to the painter. It was among those still in his 
possession at his death, and was eventually given by 
Titian Peale to Alexander Robertson Boteler, from 
whom it descended to the present owner. 

1791. Min. Ivory, 2%6 x 1%. 

Body three-quarters to left, head slightly to right. Curled 
brown hair. White hat with blue trimmings. Blue eyes. 


Dress of white lace, with a rose at her bosom matching the 
bloom in her cheeks. 


Mrs. Cornelius D. Scully, Pittsburgh. (Desc.) 


745. Doubtless as a result of the rift between the 
families, Peale painted more portraits of Angelica than 
any other of his children. After a long separation she 
visited “Belfield” in 1811. On March 11, he “Began a 
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portrait of Angelica in encaustic,” on April 12, “finished 
Angelica’s portrait,” and on the 18th, “worked on 
Angelica’s portrait for a finish’(D.). On May 1, he 
brought this portrait, with those of Sybilla [846] and 
Titian [678], to the city to be exhibited at the Academy. 
The picture descended in the artist’s family to its 
present owner. 


1811. Canvas, 26 x 22%. 
Seated, three quarters to left. 


Mrs. Robert T. Wilson, Prescott, Ariz. 


Half length. 
(See replica, below.) 


( Desc.) 


746. On Sept. 9, 1816, Peale wrote to his grand- 
daughter, Angelica Robinson, who was about to be mar- 
ried, “I have just finished your mother’s portrait, which 
you so handsomely requested.” 

There is a pleasant genuineness and immediacy about 
the original which is weaker in the face of the replica. 
In the original, however, the subject is rather awk- 
wardly posed in a straight-backed chair, while the chair 
in the replica has rounded back and arms, in harmony 
with the composition. 

1816. Canvas, 29 x 24. Half length. 
Three-quarters to left. Brown hair. 
upholstered chair. Background brown. 


Mrs. Clapham Murray, Balt. (Desc.) 


Red 


Hazel eyes. 


747, 317 (With daughter). “The coloring of my por- 
trait of your sister Angelica,” the painter wrote to 
Rembrandt Peale, March 2, 1818, “since I have prac- 
ticed this new mode of coloring partakes too much 
of a dingy hue, and I wish to have her sit again.” 

Angelica, in this later portrait, was posing with her 
thirteen-year-old daughter, Charlotte. The picture is 
Peale’s last venture into those themes of “tender senti- 
ment” which as a young man he had so loved. It was 
briefly exhibited at the seventh Pennsylvania Academy 
show, No. 32, “Portrait of a mother caressing her 
convalescent child.” Peale had intended to hang it 
below his piece of Rachel mourning her baby [645, 49], 
but was dissuaded from this, which would have em- 
phasized too strongly the doubts entertained of little 
Charlotte’s recovery. The mood of tenderness and 
sympathy is well created, particularly in the light, wist- 
ful smile of the sick child. The mother’s face loses 
something from the contrast of her luxurious dress and 
artificial curls. 

Charlotte Ramsay Robinson, born Feb. 26, 1805, 
died a year after the picture was painted, April 10, 
1819. 


1818. Canvas, 30 x 24%. Half length. 
The mother’s dress is a pale olive, with pearl ribbons on 
cap and collar. The child is in white. 


Alfred C. and C. Y. Carr, St. Louis, Mo. (Desc.) 

See Peale, Mrs. Charles, and Grandchildren |619, 134]. 
Peale, C. W., Self-portrait with Wife and Daughter 
{626}. 
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ROBINSON, CHARLOTTE RAMSAY. 
inson, Mrs. Alexander, and Daughter. 


See Rob- 


ROBINSON, THOMAS. 


748, 158. Born at Naaman’s Creek, now Claymont, 
Del., March 30, 1751, the son of Thomas Robinson of 
Philadelphia, the subject of this portrait was of Irish 
descent. He was a member of Philadelphia’s fashion- 
able Gloucester Fox Hunting Club. He served in the 
Continental Army as lieutenant-colonel, and after the 
war becaine a judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Delaware. There is a tradition that shortly after the 
Revolution he appeared at the Drury Lane Theater, 
London, wearing his American uniform, and was re- 
ceived with applause, while a British general, entering 
at the same time, was hissed. The English officer was 
Benedict Arnold. Robinson died Nov. 27, 1819, and 
is buried at Philadelphia. 

His portrait, painted c. 1784, is a memorial of his 

war service, in uniform, with the Order of the Cincin- 
nati at his lapel and military papers before him. It 
came to the Independence Hall collection as the gift of 
the Rev. Nathan Frazier Robinson, when he gave up 
earthly possessions to join the Order of St. John the 
Evangelist. 
c. 1784. Canvas, 30 x 23. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue uniform with red 
facings and light buff waistcoat. Order of Cincinnati on 
blue and white ribbon. The papers on the table inscribed, 
“Return/of the/21st Penn/sylvania/Regt.” and “Orderly/ 
Book.” Background olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


Half length. 


ROCHAMBEAU, JEAN BAPTISTE DONATIEN 
DE VIMEUR, COMTE DE. 


Soldier. 1725-1807. (D.A.B.) 


Among the most interesting of the many tributes to 
the commander of Washington’s French auxiliaries is 
that of a delegation of Quakers who waited upon him 
in Philadelphia. “General,” their spokesman began, 
“it is not on account of thy military qualities that we 
make thee this visit. Those we hold in little esteem, 
but thee art the friend of mankind, and thy army con- 
ducts itself with the utmost order and discipline” (Keim, 
DeB. R., Rochambeau . . . 489, Wash., 1907). 

In 1780 Rochambeau’s six thousand men became the 
core of a new striking force that was to deal the death 
blow to British power in the states. Indeed, in a sense 
it was the American army that was the auxiliary, since 
it was inferior in experience, in discipline and was even, 
in the last years of the war, paid in French gold. In 
spite of all this, in spite of his own seniority in age and 
military service, Rochambeau placed himself under the 
the orders of the American Commander-in-chief, play- 
ing his part thereafter, but with completely self-effacing 
tact. 
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Peale’s portrait holds for us still the modesty, humor 
and humanity of this man. It is superior to the other 
portraits of Rochambeau, painted in the former, martial 
spirit. Only the American, working with admiration 
and friendly understanding, has caught on his canvas 
the “friend of mankind.” The picture is an interesting 
contrast, too, to Peale’s portrait of Lafayette [445, 102] 
—the Rochambeau so full of feeling, the Lafayette so 
empty of it, although Lafayette eclipsed the older 
general’s fame, and was, to both America and France, 
the symbol of the victory and the alliance. 


749. Peale exhibited transparency portraits of Wash- 
ington [918] and Rochambeau on the night of Oct. 25, 
1781, in celebration of the victory at Yorktown (C.W.P. 
1: 219). In such a medium and for such a purpose, 
the likeness was not necessarily a studied one, and may 
therefore be quite unrelated to Peale’s formal portrait 
described below. Rochambeau had been in Philadel- 
phia from Aug. 30 to Sept. 5, on his march from the 
north toward Yorktown. 


Unlocated. 


750, 127. After the surrender of Cornwallis, Rocham- 
beau and his army wintered in Virginia. He came to 
Philadelphia, July 13, 1782, for a conference with 
Washington. It was his longest and most leisurely 
stay in the city. Peale had his project of a gallery of 
founders of the republic, to be housed in a sky-lighted 
exhibition room, well under way, and it was surely at 
this time that the gallery portrait was painted, and with 
it that of the General’s staff officer, the Marquis de 
Chastellux [140, 121]. Rochambeau had also a third, 
and a brief, stay in Philadelphia, early in Jan., 1783, 
before his embarkation for France. The gallery por- 
trait is recorded first in Peale’s list in the Freeman’s 


Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. 


1782. Canvas, 2219. Bust. (Museum) 

Hair powdered white. Brown eyes. Uniform very dark 
blue with gold braid and order. Scarlet waistcoat crossed 
by lilac-pink ribbon. Background very dark. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
See French Officer [1014, 425]. 


RODGERS, JOHN. 
Naval officer. 1773-1838. (D.A.B.) 


751, 322. In choosing Commodores Porter [704, 323] 
and Rodgers as subjects for his Museum gallery, Peale 
had a weather eye upon the possibility of obtaining an 
appointment as midshipman for his grandson, Charles 
Willson Peale, Raphaelle’s son. The boy was hardly 
qualified, and he met with no encouragement. Rodgers 
was now living in Washington as head of the important 
Board of Navy Commissioners, of which Porter was 
alsoa member. He was a Marylander, and some years 
later the painter recalled the pleasant conversation that 
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he and Mrs. Peale had enjoyed with him upon this 
occasion. 

The portrait was begun Dec. 27, 1818, and finished 
Jan. 5, 1819. On that first day, Peale noted in his 
diary, “Commodore Rodgers gave me a good setting, 
and his likeness done in so short a time astonishes all 
who see it.” The uniform was painted the next day, 
very nearly completing the picture. 

1818-1819. Canvas, 24% x 20%. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue uniform with gold 


braid. Background light olive green, same shade as in 
that of Porter [704, 323]. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


ROGERS, MR. 


752. Among his last preparations before his removal 
from Annapolis to Philadelphia, Nov. 3, 1775, Peale 
“Left Mr. Rogers picture of his father with Mr. 
Jacques” (D.). 


Unlocated. 


ROGERS, NICHOLAS. 


753, 93. Nicholas Rogers was born into a wealthy 
Baltimore family, Oct. 7, 1753. He graduated from 
Glasgow University, travelled in England and was at 
Paris at the outbreak of the Revolution. Returning, he 
served as aide-de-camp to Gen. Ducoudray and, later, 
to Gen. de Kalb [q.v.|, holding the rank of major. He 
retired in 1780 with the rank of colonel, and figures 
thereafter in Baltimore as merchant, philanthropist, 
judge of the Orphans Court, and justice of the Criminal 
Court. He created an interesting monument for him- 
self as architect of his stately country seat, “Druid Hill” 
(Bevan, Edith Rossiter, Druid Hill, country seat of 
the Rogers and Buchanan families, Maryland Hist. 
Mag. 44: 190, 1949). 

Peale entered a memorandum in his diary, c. Oct., 
1778, “Major Rogers a small whole length 140 Dollars 
unpaid.” The painting has been cut down to three- 
quarter length to fit an oval Victorian frame, but with 


little injury to its attractiveness as a picture. It has 
been attributed to James Peale. 
1778. Canvas, 19%X 16, cut down to oval. Three- 


quarter length. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue coat with gilt but- 
tons and insignia. Yellow waistcoat. Green ribbon of an 


aide-de-camp across breast. Dark green background. 


Mrs. R. H. Plant McCaw, Rye, N. Y. (Desc.) 
ROGERS, MRS. PHILIP. 


754. The subject of this miniature was a daughter of 
Henry Woodward (1733-1761) of Anne Arundel Co., 
Md., and Mary Young (1739-1820) who afterward 
became the second wife of John Hesselius. At the age 
of twenty, she married Philip Rogers (1749-1836), a 
well-to-do Baltimore businessman. An inscription en- 
graved on the setting of her miniature reads: “Rebecca 
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Woodward. Born Feb. 20, 1756, married Philip 
Rogers, March 19, 1776. Ob. Oct. 19, 1818.” The 
size of the ivory, and the lady’s coiffure, indicate that 
the picture was made after the Revolution, rather than 
at the time of her marriage, as has been supposed. 

c. 1788. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Reproduced: Wharton: Heirlooms, 18. To left. Very 
dark brown hair and eyes. Purple dress trimmed with 


white lace. Blue ornament or buckle on dress. Back- 
ground grayish brown. 


Grafton Lloyd Rogers, Baltimore. (Desc.) 


ROOSEVELT, MARGARETA. See DePeyster, Mrs. 
William, Sr. 


ROUERIE, CHARLES ARMAND TUFFIN, 
MARQUIS DE LA. 
755, 149. “Col. Armand,” as he called himself after 


his enlistment in the service of America, had been born 
in 1756, a Breton nobleman with the courage and chiv- 
alry of the old noblesse, with their passion and cynicism 
as well. Dismissed from the King’s Guards for fight- 
ing a duel with the Comte de Bourbon over the favors 
of an actress, he dashed to an opposite extreme and 
became a Trappist monk. The influence of discerning 
friends at court released him from this discipline, and 
he came to America “where,” in the words of the Mar- 
quis de Chastellux [q.v.], “he devoted himself to a more 
glorious abstinence and to more meritorious mortifica- 
tions. His character is gay, his wit agreeable, and no 
one would wish to see him make the vow of silence”’ 
(Chastellux, F. J., Travels in North America... , 
92, N. Y., 1827). 

Armand told a member of Congress, over ‘a cheerful 
glass,” that there was no meaning in the words “grati- 
tude” and “friendship” as applied to nations (Burnett, 
Letters 7: 484). Nevertheless, as an officer of Pu- 
laski’s Legion he fought with all his own impetuosity, 
succeeding to the command after Pulaski’s death, and 
when the force was nearly wiped out in the debacle at 
Camden, he returned to France in 1781 to obtain the 
arms and equipment to reorganize it as ““Armand’s Par- 
tisan Corps.” He was promoted brigadier-general 
March 20, 1783, and went back to France in the next 
year. During the French Revolution his health was 
broken in conspiracies to restore the King’s power, and 
he died Jan. 30, 1793. 

The portrait is said to have been sent from France 
as a gift from the subject to an American friend. Since 
its presentation to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1859 it has been attributed to Charles Willson 
Peale. In the high, strong coloring, however, and the 
romantic, sensitive lines of the mouth, it bears a very 
close resemblance to the work of James Peale. That 
attribution would explain why a replica does not appear 
in the portrait gallery of Charles Willson Peale. The 
Order of the Cincinnati and the star of a brigadier- 
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general both date the picture 1783-84, when Armand 
was living in Philadelphia and Charles Willson Peale 
very active in building up his “collection of great men.” 


c. 1783-1784. Canvas, 30 x 25. Bust. 

Brown hair, covered by a shako of back fur, with aigrette 
and white ornament. Hazel eyes. Uniform dark green 
and buff, with brass buttons and gold epaulettes with silver 
star. On left lapel, Cross of St. Louis and Order of the 
Cincinnati. Background brown and brownish gray with 
darker spandrels. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


ROVIN, JOHN AND SARAH. 


756. In 1809, Peale made copies of two engravings in 
Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Health and Longevity, and 
placed them in his Museum. John and Sarah Rovin 
appear together in the frontispiece of the Edinburgh, 
1807 edition, vol. 1, and that of Zortan [1012] as 
frontispiece to vol. 2. He wrote to Rubens Peale, 


Oct. 18, 1809, 


I have completed my two pictures taken from Sinclair’s 
Code of Longevity, and put them in the Museum, with the 
motto, “The Blessings of Temperance are health, spirits 
and long life.” The pictures please very much, especially 
as they are authenticated with [the] account of their great 
age, Zortan’s being 185 years old and John Rovin 175 and 
Sarah his wife 164, having lived together 146 years. 

The copies had been made in September, while on a 
visit to the country home of Henry Moore [q.v.]. The 
painter, then in his sixty-ninth year, fully expected to 
equal, at least, the record attained by his subjects. 


Unlocated. 


ROYAL, MRS. 


757. Peale wrote to “Mr. Royal,” Nov. 7, 1821, during 
his convalescence from the yellow fever of which Han- 
nah Peale had died. He was sending him a portrait 
of his mother, the price for which was $100. “A lady 
of your mother’s acquaintance one day visiting Mrs. 
Peale, said that she would also set, provided your 
mother would have her picture, and your mother. in- 
tended to surprise her with the picture when finished.” 
He added, “Please pay to my son Linnaeus one hundred 
dollars, the price which Mrs. Royal engaged to pay for 
the portrait.” Mrs. Royal appears to have been also 
a victim of the recent epidemic. 


Unlocated. 

RUNYON, CHRISTIANA. See Peale, Mrs. Charles 
Linnaeus. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN. 


Physician. 1745-1813. (D.A.B.) 


758, 88. A few weeks after painting his second por- 
trait of Rush (below), we find Peale recalling Revolu- 
tionary days in a reminiscent letter to Dr. Richard H. 
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Bradford |g.v.], Feb. 14, 1818. “I walked alongside 
Doctr. Rush when I commanded a company of City 
Militia, advancing towards the British in the Jerseys, 
making speculations on what would be the issue of our 
struggles for Independence.” 

That had been in Jan., 1777. A few months before 
Peale had been painting his three-quarter length of Mrs. 
Rush. Its companion piece of the Doctor was probably 
commissioned at the same time, but postponed by the 
military crisis. His picture is signed and dated 1783. 
Peale’s letter of Dec. 13, 1782, asking Rush to help him 
“out of blast” (C.W.P. 1: 222), must refer to a pay- 
ment on this painting. 

Rush. was the very antithesis of Peale—a strong, inci- 
sive mind and manner, and a disputatious temperament 
wholly the opposite of the painter’s mild and concili- 
atory spirit. They took opposite sides in politics and 
differed on medical theory. And yet, by virtue of rare 
intercourse, they remained on good terms, and in 1799 
Peale had Rush’s assistance in putting his lectures on 
natural history into a more presentable form. 

Much of the Doctor’s character is in the profile. 
This was too strong for Peale, and he posed his subject 
almost full-face. The subject, clad informally in a 
dressing gown, has just looked up from his writing. 
A portion of his library appears in the background. 
The picture is full of that gentleness which Peale im- 
parted from himself to so many of his sitters. Only 
the manuscript on the table, over which the Doctor’s 
pen is poised, tells us anything of the character of the 
man—“‘We come now, gentlemen, to investigate the 
cause of earthquakes.” The gentleness of the face is 
reflected and emphasized in the hands, painted with 
great delicacy and care, lightly pink at the knuckles 
and thinly veined with blue, hands that express only 
ease and repose of mind, each daintily set off at the 
wrist by the neat white linen ruff. 

Companion piece of [760, 89]. 





Signed left center: “C. WPeale/pinx: 1783.” Canvas, 
50% x 40. Three-quarter length. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Pale red dressing gown with 
a very thin blue stripe. White satin waistcoat. Silver 
inkstand on table. The manuscript reads, “Sec. 29/We 
come now gentlemen to in/vestigate the cause of earth- 
quakes.” Background, at left green-brown, at right a green 
curtain partially covering a bookcase. The books, of which 
some titles are now illegible, show us a man whose interests 
extended far beyond his profession. On the top shelf, 
“SYDENHAM/OPERA.” On the second shelf, “CUR- 
RENT/...,” “CELSUS/DE/MEDIC..,” “PRIN- 
GLE’S/DISEASES,” “CHYMIE/DE/MARGRAS,” vol- 
umes “I” and “II.” On the third shelf, “SAINTE/BIBLE,” 
“REID/ON THE/MIND,” “BEATTIE/ON/TRUTH,” 
“BUTLER’S/ANALOGY,” “PENSEES/DE/PASCAL,” 
“HERMES.” On the fourth, “TEMPLE’S/WORKS,” 
volumes “I” and “II,” “SIDNEY/ON/GOVERN MENT,” 
“LEWIS’S COMMERCE/OF ARTS” “FRANKLIN’S 
/PHILOSOPHICAL/WORKS.” And on the bottom 


shelf, “RECHERCHE/DE LA/VERITE.” 
Mrs. T. Chariton Henry, Phila. (Desc.) 
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759. It is most interesting that both Peale’s large 
portrait, described above, and the famous large painting 
by Thomas Sully, show Rush, not as a medical man, 
but as a philosopher and an author, posed at his desk 
in an attitude of passive thoughtfulness. The Sully, 
which has been copied and reproduced so many times, 
tells us even less of the true Rush than the Peale, both 
pictures revealing only the important fact that this was 
the manner in which he wished to be seen by his con- 
temporaries and by posterity. 

In spite of the Doctor’s great fame as a physician, 
Peale, who had medical theories of his own, did not con- 
sider him worthy of a place in his Museum gallery on 
that score. “I now also think of making a portrait of 
Dr. Rush,” he wrote to Rembrandt, Oct. 28, 1809. 
“His literary talents will entitle him to notice, and I 
find he has the appearance of age creeping fast on him, 
that it is probable he will not live long. I believe he 
thinks so himself.” 

Peale did not paint the portrait, however, until long 
after Rush’s death, then copying the head from Sully’s. 
It was added to the Museum, Jan. 27, 1818. 


1818. Canvas, 24% x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

Body to right, face three-quarters to right, chin resting on 
hand and silver spectacles pushed up on the forehead. 
White hair. Blue eyes. Light brown coat. Background 
dark olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


RUSH, MRS. BENJAMIN. 


760, 89, 90. Julia, eldest daughter of Richard Stock- 
ton, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was 
born at “Morven,” Princeton, N. J., March 2, 1759. 
Dr. Rush had known her since her childhood in his col- 
lege days, and on a visit to her home in 1775, impressed 
by her engaging manners, correct conversation, and 
sensible estimate of the preaching of Dr. John Wither- 
spoon |q.v.]|—‘‘From this moment I determined to offer 
her my hand” (Autobiography of Benjamin Rush, ed. 
by G. W. Corner, Princeton, Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
25: 116, Phila., 1948). They were married on June 
11, 1776. 

“To me she was always a sincere and honest friend,” 
the Doctor wrote in his “Travels through Life.” “Had 
I yielded to her advice upon many occasions, I should 
have known less distress from various causes in my 
journey thro’ life” (tbid., 166). She outlived him more 
than thirty years, and died at Philadelphia, July 7, 1848. 

Peale’s portrait marks the occasion of the marriage. 
It was begun, according to his diary, June 28, 1776. 
He was working on the similar McClenachan portraits 
[509, 510] at the same time. Mrs. Rush sat also on 
July 3 and 5—exciting days, with the Declaration of 
Independence and the feverish preparations for war. 
He noted on July 16 having worked on this and Mrs. 
McClenachan’s portrait “these several days past,’’ and 
on the 24th, “worked at Mrs. Rush’s picture this past 
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week.” John Adams saw the finished canvas when he 
visited Peale’s painting room, Aug. 20, 1776 (see 
[278] ). 

The portrait has its particular interest as another 
example of the artist working to create a mood rather 
than merely to record a likeness, seeking also to awaken 
other senses than those touched by harmonies of color 
and composition. She is playing her guitar, fingers on 
the strings, following the music with her eyes turned 
away rather than fastened on the spectator as in most 
of Peale’s portraits, and she is smiling lightly as she 
plays. The lemon verbena on her bosom appears in 
many of Peale’s later portraits, its purpose to recall a 
perfume to the beholder. 

Companion piece of [758, 88]. 
Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/pinx. 1776.” Canvas, 50% 

xX 39%. Three-quarter length. 

Rich brown hair, dressed with light biue ribbon and pearls. 
Light brown eyes. Dress of pale blue silk. Russet silk 
shawl across lap and table. Red-brown guitar, the opening 
at center black and gold. Mahogany table. Leather-bound 
books with red and black labels and gilt lettering (illegi- 
ble). Background, at left a deep red curtain, at right a 
greenish wall. 


Mrs. T. Charlton Henry, Phila. (Desc.) 


RUSH, MRS. JACOB. 


761, 182. Peale wrote, Jan. 1, 1787, asking payment 
of the ten guineas due on this picture in order to pay a 
ground rent. He added that he would appreciate the 
return of the volume of Armstrong’s works he had 
loaned to Mrs. Rush. Mrs. Rush was the former Mary 
Rench (or Wrench), miniature painter, whom Peale 
had met on one of his early visits to Philadelphia, and 
who was now the wife of Judge Jacob Rush (1746— 
1820), brother of Dr. Benjamin Rush [gq.v.]. With 
her marriage, she ceased to paint. In the portrait, 
however, Peale depicts her as an artist, some of her 
ivories before her, her guitar, and sheet of music clearly 
entitled “THE BLUSH OF/AURORA/A favorite 
of the Mu[ses].” Her right hand reposes close to her 
work, the left is raised to her cheek as she gazes pen- 
sively into distance, seeming to reflect, a little sadly, on 
those days before the war when he had given her les- 
sons in painting and she had taught him to play the 
guitar. 

Signed, edge of table, lower right: “C. WPeale 1786.” 

Canvas, 33% xX 27. Half length. 

Black hair. Hazel eyes. Dress of changeable russet and 
gray taffeta with white lace collar. Filmy gray gauze on 
hair, bosom and sleeves, in.each caught with peals. Guitar, 
red wood with black and gold. Background grayish olive- 
green. 


John Lyman Cox, Phila. (Desc.) 


RUSSELL, MISS. 


762. In a letter to Edmond Jenings in 1771, Peale 
apologizes for not yet having fulfilled his promise to 
Mrs. [James] Russell to portray “the children.” With 
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a letter of c. March, 1774, to a correspondent about 
to sail for England, he encloses “the miniature of 
Miss R--- - - 1, and hope the likeness will have your 
approbation.” 


Unlocated. 


RUSSELL, MRS. JAMES, AND GRANDDAUGH- 
TER. 


763. Peale noted in his Autobiography that his last 
work of the sort in London ‘was a large miniature of 
Mrs. Russell and her granddaughter in one piece, and 
a companion in which were the portraits of Master 
Thos. and Matthias Bordley, sons of the Hon’ble John 
Beale Bordley, Esq. of Maryland. These pieces were 
done at the request of Mr. Edmond Jenings.” His 
recollection may have failed him in describing these as 
“the last” of his London work, since both were ex- 
hibited in 1768, and may have been painted earlier (see 
[1035-1037] ). He adds that “Mr. Russell” generously 
gave him his passage home in one of his ships. 

James Russell (c. 1705-1788), of Port Tobacco, 
Charles Co., Md., had established himself in London 
before 1757 as a merchant handling Maryland and Vir- 
ginia business. Mrs. Russell had been Ann, daughter 
of the Hon. Philip Lee (c. 1681-1744), of “Blenheim,” 
Prince George’s Co., Md. James Russell is mentioned 
in a letter of Edmond Jenings regarding his gift of 
Peale’s William Pitt to the gentlemen of Westmoreland 
Co., Va. (Lee, R. H., Memoir of the Life of Richard 
Henry Lee 1: 50). William Russell (1741-1805), of 
whose wife and daughter Peale made a charming por- 
trait, was a son. 

Companion piece of [67, 7]. 


Unlocated. 


RUSSELL, THOMAS. 

Thomas Russell, born at Birmingham, England, in 
1741, came to America in 1764, settling in Cecil Co., 
Md., at North East Forge, near Charlestown. He 
seems to have been no relation of the James and Wil- 
liam Russells [qg.v.]. Coming of a family of British 
ironmasters, he was a key figure in the transplanting to 
America of that industry, so vitally important in the 
movement toward revolution and independence. With 
Lawrence Washington and other prominent men who 
doubtless depended on Russell’s ’ -hnical knowledge, 
he was one of the organizers of t! ‘rincipio Iron Co. 
He continued in correspondence with his brothers in 
England, one of whom, William, is commemorated in 
his portrait. The owner of the original Russell por- 
traits possesses also Peale’s letter to Thomas Russell 
of June 20, 1784, a draft of which appears in his letter 
books. 

Dear Sir: 
The variety of my business added to my misfortunes has 


made me forget what size you ordered the copies of your 
& Lady’s portraits. Be pleased to give me your orders 
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by the first post, whether they are to be of head size, or 
of the same size as the originals, also if the frames are to 
be made to them. 

I hope you will excuse the delay of finishing your por- 
traits, as you know the misfortunes I have suffered. 

I expect now specially to compleat the work and I hope 
to your satisfaction, which will be much pleasure to your 


Very Humble Servant 
CW Peale. 

The “misfortune” was the explosion of the great 
triumphal arch, in which Peale had been severely 
burned. One of the two pairs was for Thomas Rus- 
sell’s own home, the other a gift to his brother, Wil- 
liam, in England. 


764, 160. The portrait of Thomas Russell retained 
by himself differs only from its replica in that the paper 
which the subject holds lacks the fraternal inscription. 
This pair was exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum 
in 1924 as “George and Martha Washington.” 
Companion piece of |766, 159]. 
1784. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Sandy hair. Blue eyes. Green coat. White waistcoat 
with green and orange embroidery. Chairback maple with 
rose upholstery. Background, brownish olive-green with 
red curtain at left. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Ross Millhiser, Richmond, Va. 


765. The portraits of Thomas Russell and his wife, 

sent to England in 1784, returned to this country in 

1926. They are in frames of one of the Peale types 

and probably of Peale workmanship, the same as those 

in which the Robert Knox portraits of c. 1783-1787 

and the James Peale lamplight portrait [660] appear. 
Companion piece of [767]. 


1784. Canvas, 30 x 25.- Half length. 

Replica of [764, 160]. To the paper in the subject’s hand 
has been added the inscription, “Friend & Brother/Wm. 
Russell.” 


Stanley Burnet Resor, Greenwich, Conn. 


RUSSELL, MRS. THOMAS. 


766, 159. Ann, daughter of Samuel and Mary Thomas, 

was married, after the death of her first husband, 

Thomas Russell, to Daniel Sheridine. This portrait, 

retained in her own home, carries the detail of the 

wreath of roses, lacking in that sent to England. 
Companion piece of [764, 160]. 


1784. Canvas, 30 xX 25. Half length. 
Brown hair. Dark blue eyes. Blue silk dress with white 
lace. Glass beads. Chairback maple and rose. Back- 


ground, brownish olive-green, with marble urn at right, 
showing sculptured female figures with musical instruments, 
and encircled by a wreath of roses. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Ross Millhiser, Richmond, Va. 


767. The portrait sent to England in 1784, and re- 
turned to this country in 1926. 
Companion piece of [765]. 
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1784. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Replica of [766, 159], omitting rose wreath on the urn in 
the background. 


Stanley Burnet Resor, Greenwich, Conn. 


RUSSELL, MRS. WILLIAM, AND DAUGHTER. 


768. Frances, daughter of Capt. Darbey Lux (1698- 
1750) of Baltimore Co., Md., was born in 1747. She 
married, Dec. 20, 1766, William Russell (1741-1805), 
son of James Russell, of whose wife and granddaughter 
Peale had painted a miniature [763]. She died, Oct. 
13, 1793. Her daughter in the portrait is said to be 
Elizabeth, born March 31, 1778, died Oct. 11, 1805, 
and who, on Dec. 25, 1796, married Thomas Jennings 
Johnson [g.v.]. The portrait, however, must have been 
painted before Peale’s departure for Philadelphia in 
1775, and probably some years earlier. 


c. 1770. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Reproduced: Century Magazine, n.s., 29: 490, 1895-1896. 
Mrs. Russell is seated, facing right, the baby on her lap, 
clutching her dress and looking to the front. She is in 
the act of tying a blue ribbon around the child’s waist. 
Mrs. Russell: Dark brown hair and blue eyes. Pearl ear- 
rings and necklace. White cap with pink and white 
flowers. Pink dress trimmed with white lace. The child: 
Light blue hat edged with gold and trimmed with white 
plumes. Blue eyes. White dress. Dark green chair back. 
Background dark brown. 


John M. Dennis, Riderwood, Md. 


RUTGERS, ELIZABETH. Mrs. 


Gerard. 


See DePeyster, 


ST. CLAIR, ARTHUR. 
Soldier. 1736-1818. (D.A.B.) 


769, 770, 421. A native Scotsman, St. Clair first came 
to America as a junior officer in the British army, saw 
service under Amherst, and, having married into a well- 
to-do New England family, resigned his commission in 
1762. He settled on a huge estate in western Pennsyl- 
vania, but after the outbreak of the war brought his 
family to Philadelphia. St. Clair was a brigadier in 
the Trenton-Princeton campaign, and as major-general 
was ordered to hold Ticonderoga against Burgoyne’s 
advance. His hurried abandonment of that post was 
a crushing blow to American prestige, and Congress 
deliberately allowed him to wait in disgrace a year be- 
fore ordering the court martial which fully exonerated 
him. 

On April 15, 1780, St. Clair wrote from camp near 
Morristown that he was that day setting out to visit 
his wife and children at Philadelphia. It was doubtless 
on this occasion, and as a keepsake for them before the 
opening of the new campaign, that his miniature was 
painted. 

Peale wrote to him, July 23, 1780, “The miniature is 
eight guineas and the copy five. I have made an abate- 
ment of the price in the copy.” The painter, hard 
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pressed for money, wrote again on Aug. 29, asking 
payment. St. Clair took only one of the miniatures, 
the other remaining for many years in the possession 
of the artist and his heirs. St. Clair’s, presumably the 
original, is illustrated in Justin Winsor’s Narrative 
and Critical History of America 6: 297, N. Y., 1884— 
1889, with a note on its ownership at that time. The 
other is now in the Metropolitan Museum. 

1780. Min. Ivory, 1% Xx 1%. 

Powdered hair, blue tint in shadows. Blue eyes. Blue 


coat with red facings. White waistcoat. Gilt epaulettes 
with two stars. Background gray-green. Set as a pendant. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


771, 128. The portrait of Gen. St. Clair that Peale 
painted for his “‘collection of great men” is first noticed 
in his list in the Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784, and 
probably dates from a year or two earlier. The pic- 
ture is listed among those of the military heroes, and it 
seems to have been simply as a major-general, living 
conveniently in the city, that its subject was thus hon- 
ored. In his catalogue of 1795, Peale notes St. Clair’s 
chief military contribution to the war—that his flight 
from Ticonderoga “proved a fortunate circumstance, as 
it saved the American army, and tended to the capturing 
of Burgoyne.” 

Politically, the General was vigorously authoritarian 
and conservative. He was entering Pennsylvania poli- 
tics at the time this picture was painted, and in violent 
opposition to the constitution which Peale had earlier 
struggled so ardently to defend. In 1783 he almost 
succeeded in destroying it. From 1785 to 1787 he was 
in Congress and in the latter year its President, and is 
at the same time listed in the Philadelphia Directory 
as “auctioneer for the city.” These posts he left to be- 
come Governor of the Northwest Territory, where, in 
1791, his army was wiped out by the Indians under 
Joseph Brant [q.v.] and Little Turtle, and his public 
career closed with the tragedy and disgrace of this 
massacre. 

The portrait wears a more mature, more alert, and 
more soldierly air than does the miniature. The Peale 
smile is here sharp and hard, without its characteristic 
gentleness. It is a bitter, unkindly face, and seems to 
foreshadow the disaster of a decade later when St. Clair 
tried to hold together an unpaid, poorly fed, poorly ac- 
coutred army by the severity of his discipline, and then 
sent it into the death-trap of an Indian ambush, when, 
as the ballad of St. Clair’s Defeat had it, “our old gouty 
General, he used us very bad.” 

c. 1782. Canvas, 22% x 19%. (Museum) 
Hair powdered white. Blue eyes. Uniform very dark 


blue and buff. Two silver stars on gold epaulettes. Back- 
ground olive green. Unfinished at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


SANDERSON, PEGGY. See Hughes, Mrs. Chris- 
topher. , 
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SANSOM, JOSEPH. 


772, 290. The catalogue of the sale of the Museum 
gallery in 1854 contains the following entry: 
188. William Sansom, a wealthy citizen of Philadel- 


phia, who contributed greatly to the improvement of 
that city. 


This is a condensation from the catalogue of 1813: 


84. WiLL1AM SANsoM, distinguished himself by exten- 
sive improvements in Philadelphia, by which he not 
not only advanced his own fortune, but gave a style 
of simple elegance to the city, which has since become 
its characteristic. 

In 1854 the painting was purchased by George Vaux 
at the instance of his sister-in-law, Hannah Sansom, a 
daughter of William. When the picture was brought 
home, however, members of the family, to the amuse- 
ment of some and to the chagrin of “Aunt Hannah,” 
identified it as her uncle, Joseph Sansom. The identi- 
fication was fixed by an inscription on the back of the 
painting : 

Joseph Sansom. 


My great-uncle on my mother’s side, a man 
of culture in his day and an early 
antiquarian. 


Born 2/13/1767. Died 10/4/1826. 


George Vaux, VIII. 


The origin of this confusion of identities lies in the 
fact that the Museum catalogue of 1813 was compiled 
by Rubens Peale after taking over the directorship from 
his father, in the similarity of the careers of the two 
Sansom brothers, and in the fact that William (1763- 
1840), the elder, was much the better known. Joseph, 
like William, developed a section of the city by the erec- 
tion of rows of handsome new dwellings. All of these 
improvements have been attributed by many writers to 
William alone. William figured conspicuously in anti- 
slavery, educational, and other philanthropic work. Jo- 
seph led a more retired life, with scholarly and anti- 
quarian interests. 

Joseph Sansom was elected to membership in the 
American Philosophical Society, April 18, 1806. He 
had presented a bust of Franklin to the Society in 1803. 
On Jan. 1, 1806, he gave the Museum a medal of Wash- 
ington, struck in the preceding December, and on Sept. 
8, another Washington medal, struck for himself. In 
1807 he gave two medals of Franklin, made for him- 
self, and in 1808 gifts of minerals and Roman relics. It 
is significant that the second donation to the Museum is 
entered in the Accession Book (Manuscript collections, 
Historical Society of Penna.) “from William Sansom,” 
the ‘William’ then crossed out and corrected to 
“Joseph.” 

Peale’s portrait, a bland but direct and intimate like- 
ness, was probably made soon after his return to paint- 
ing in the summer of 1804, and certainly before the 
beginning of entries in the Museum Accession Book in 


1805. 
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1804. Canvas, 234% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Iron-gray hair. Hazel eyes. Brown coat and waistcoat. 
Background olive-green. 


George Vaux, Bryn Mawr, Penna. (Desc.) 


SAY, THOMAS. 
Entomologist. 1787-1834. (D.A.B.) 


773, 334. Thomas Say belongs to the core of that 
group of students of the natural sciences that had, in a 
measure, grown up around the Philadelphia Museum, 
and which gave Philadelphia a leading place in these 
studies for many years. He was an original member 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences and 
was for more than a decade a curator of the American 
Philosophical Society—tall, slender, lisping, an inde- 
fatigable and wunsparing scholar. He accompanied 
George Ord and Titian Peale on an expedition to Flor- 
idai in 1818 and, in the following year, was appointed 
Zoologist on the Long Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Peale, jubilant at his son’s inclusion in this ad- 
venture, painted portraits of five members of the scien- 
tific staff for his Museum gallery, Say, Major Long 
[492, 332], Baldwin [16, 324], Jessup [418], and Ti- 
tian Peale [679, 333]. The pictures were completed 
in March, 1819, just before the party set out for the 
west, and were in the Pennsylvania Academy exhibition 
of that year. 


1819. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Dark gray-blue uniform 
with gilt buttons and star. Background green. 





Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila. 
SCOTT, MRS. JAMES. See Hancock, Mrs. John. 


SCOTT, JOSEPH. 


774. At Valley Forge, Feb. 21, 1778, Peale began “a 
miniature of Major Scott, brother to General Scott. 
This gentleman was wounded in the Germantown ac- 
tion” (D.). Major Scott had been commissioned bri- 
gade major to Gen. Muhlenberg, Aug. 28, 1777. His 
brother, Gen. Charles Scott of the Virginia Conti- 
nentals, later governor of Kentucky, was also at the 
encampment. 


Unlocated. 


SELIM. 


775. About 1758 a young Algerine of good family, re- 
turning from Constantinople where his parents had sent 
him to be educated, was captured by a Spanish man-of- 
war, put on board a French ship bound for New Or- 
leans, and by the French left, still a prisoner, among 
the Shawnee Indians on the Ohio River. Selim es- 
caped, heading eastward toward his home, and was 
found, naked and starving, by a hunter in the forests 
of Virginia, in 1760. Here he was restored to health 
by kind treatment, learned the English language, and 
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became a convert to Christianity. Aided by his new 
friends, Selim returned to North Africa, only to be 
rejected by his family because of his change of religion. 
Years later, and after countless hardships, he turned up 
again in Virginia, wandering in both body and mind, 
an erudite, plaintive, piteous figure. 

Many took compassion on Selim, including Col. John 
Page |q.v.|, who kept him in his household for a while, 
and, when elected to Congress in 1789, brought him to 
Philadelphia. There Peale painted a portrait which 
hung for many years among the Page family pictures 
at “Rosewell.” The history of both portrait and sub- 
ject is related in Bishop William Meade’s Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia (1: 341, Phila., 
1857), and in an article contributed by Mrs. Lucy Page 
Wilmer Poindexter to the William and Mary College 
Quarterly (ser. 2, 14: 57, 1934). 

There is:a woodcut from the picture in Meade, op. 
cit., 1: 341. “He was painted Indian fashion, with a 
blanket round his shoulders, a straw hat on his head, 
tied on with a check handkerchief” (ibid., 348). 

The portrait disappeared from the home of a grand- 
daughter of John Page, Mrs. Robert Saunders, during 
the Civil War. 


Unlocated. 


SELLERS, COLEMAN. 
Son-in-law of the artist. 1781-1834. (C.W.P.) 


776, 451. Almost certainly in 1805, the year of their 
subjects’ marriage and his own third matrimonial ven- 
ture, Peale painted a miniature on ivory of Coleman 
Sellers, a replica in cabinet size on paper (below), and 
a cabinet-size portrait of the bride [779], both like- 
nesses on paper. The miniature is his last known work 
on ivory, and shows him yielding to the new fashions 
in that medium. 

1805. Min. Ivory, 3 x 2%. 

Brown hair. Dark eyes. Blue coat with fine dark blue 
stripe. Yellow waistcoat with fine orange-red stripe. 
Background pale blue. 


Coleman Sellers, 3rd, Ardmore, Penna. (UDesc.) 


777. Cabinet size replica of the above. 
Companion piece of [779]. 

1805. Paper, 6 X 5, oval. Bust. 

Reproduced: Wharton: Heirlooms, 100. 


Harold S. Colton, Flagstaff, Ariz. (Desc.) 


778, 286. Companion piece of [780, 287]. 


c. 1811. Canvas, 28% x 23%. Half length. 

Light reddish-brown hair. Hazel eyes. Very dark green 
coat with black collar and brass buttons. Yellow waistcoat 
striped with green. Calf-bound book with red label. Red 
chairback with brass nails. Background dark green. 


C. C. Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. (Desc.) 
See Exhuming the Mastodon [252, 285]. 
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SELLERS, MRS. COLEMAN. 


Sophonisba Angusciola Peale, daughter of the artist. 
1786-1859. (C.W.P.) 


779. Companion piece of [777]. 


1805. Paper, 6X5, oval. Bust. 

Reproduced: Wharton: Heirlooms, 100. Profile, 
Dark brown hair. Dark eye. White dress. 
of sky and foliage. 


Harold S. Colton, Flagstaff, Ariz. (Desc.). 


to left. 
Background 


780, 287 (With daughter). At “Belfield,” Aug. 22, 
1811, Peale began a portrait of Sophy holding her infant 
daughter, Elizabeth Coleman. Elizabeth, born Oct. 24, 
1810, afterward became Mrs. Alfred Harrold. The 
picture was not finished until July of the following year. 
At first it showed the mother nursing her baby, but this 
was altered, and fortunately, since her eyes are gazing 
vacantly away from her child, leaving the sentiment of 
the pose incomplete. : 
Peale wrote to Rembrandt, Aug. 27, 1811: 


I have on hand a portrait of your sister Sophonisba and 
her youngest asleep in her lap, painted in encaustic, both 
very like, though not quite finished. I am acquiring a 
great facility of execution in this new art, and my ironing 
furnace [a stove of his own invention for heating a number 
of flat irons on one surface] is a very convenient mode of 
melting in the colors, much less dangerous than with any 
kind of chafing dish, and also less troublesome to prepare, 
as we used that furnace, if not for ironing every day, yet 
in the morning for preparing our breakfast—so that the 
painting of today may be melted in on tomorrow with the 
least possible trouble or expense. 


While somewhat smaller, the portrait was probably 
intended as a companion piece of [778, 286]. 
1811-1812. Canvas, 26 x 22. Half length. 

The mother: Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. White dress. 


The child: Golden red hair. White dress. Coral beads. 
Chair red with brass nails. Background dark green. 


C. C. Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. (Desc.) 


See Peale, Sophonisba and Linnaeus. 
Mastodon [252, 285]. 


Exhuming the 


SELLERS, ELIZABETH COLEMAN. 
Mrs. Coleman, and Daughter. 


See Sellers, 


SELLERS, NATHAN. 
1751-1830. (C.W.P.) 


781, 284. Ever since his daughter’s marriage to their 
son, and his own to their cousin, in 1805, Peale had 
been trying to persuade Nathan and Elizabeth Sellers 
to sit for a pair of portraits. There was still enough 
of the Quaker in them to make them slow in acquies- 
cence. The painter wrote to his son, Rembrandt, June 
26, 1808, that he had begun the picture of Mrs. Sellers. 
“T mean to finish this and one of Mr. Sellers, and after- 
wards to work for the Museum with all possible dili- 
gence. I tell you this to put you on your mettle, for 


Manufacturer. 
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if you do not improve very fast, I shall overtake you.” 
He wrote again on July 3, that both portraits were “ad- 
vanced,” and would soon be finished, but for the oppres- 
sive hot weather. 

Companion piece of [782]. 
1808. Paper, on canvas, 26% x 22%. Half length. 
Silvery hair. Dark blue-gray eyes. Brown coat. 
waistcoat. Red chair with brass nails. 
dark green. 


White 
Background very 


James Townsend Sellers, Bryn Mawr, Penna. ( Desc.) 


SELLERS, MRS. NATHAN. 
1756-1831. (C.W.P.) 
782. See companion piece [781, 284]. 


1808. Paper, on canvas, 26% x 22%. Half length. 
Brown hair. Dark eyes. Dark brown dress with white 
cap and kerchief. Very dark background. 


Mrs. E. Lewis Burnham, Berwyn, Penna. (Desc.) 


SELLMAN, JONATHAN. 


783. Jonathan Sellman (1753-1810) entered the 
Revolution in June 1776, as a second lieutenant in the 
Maryland battalion of the Flying Camp, held a cap- 
taincy by the end of the year, was a major at his retire- 
ment in April, 1783. As his miniature shows but one 
epaulette, on the left shoulder, it must have been painted 
while still a subaltern, before his promotion of Dec. 10, 


1776. 


1776. Min. Ivory, c. 1% x 1%. 

Reproduced: Wharton, Heirlooms, 90. Three-quarters to 
right. Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Blue uniform faced 
with red. Silver epaulette. Gray background. 


Miss Mary Sterett Gittings, Balt. (Desc.) 


SERGEANT, JONATHAN DICKINSON. 
Lawyer and politician. 1746-1793. (D.A.B.) 


784, 175. Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant made up in 
Revolutionary and democratic ardor what he lacked in 
weight and stature. He was a Constitutionalist, a 
Bryan man, a leading spirit of the radical Pennsyl- 
vania poltical party of which Peale was for a time 
Chairman. Peale’s splendid portrait of him was painted 
in 1786, after retirement to private practice, though the 
little lawyer continued to promote public policies, a 
protagonist of the French Revolution, an antagonist of 
the rising Federalist Party. He was a member of the 
Committee of Health in the yellow fever epidemic of 
1793, and, with Peale’s friend and physician, Dr. James 
Hutchinson [q.v.], died in the midst of his efforts to 
combat the pestilence. The best-known memorial of his 
public life and his heroism is in John Adams’ oft- 
quoted, bitter words, “Nothing but the yellow fever, 
which removed Dr. Hutchinson and Jonathan Dickin- 
son Sergeant from this world, could have saved the 
United States from a fatal revolution of government” 


(Works 10: 47, 1856). 
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Many years later, in the Pennsylvania Academy ex- 
hibition of 1812, Peale showed this portrait, justly con- 
sidering it an outstanding example of his work. 

Companion piece of |785, 174; 788, 185]. 
Signed, left at elbow: “C. WPeale/pinx. 1786.” 

35% X 27%. Half length. 
Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. 
Writing on the paper illegible. 
Background dark olive-green. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Canvas, 


Black suit. Brown table. 
Calf-bound with red label. 


SERGEANT, MRS. JONATHAN DICKINSON 
(MARGARET SPENCER). 


Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Elihu Spencer, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Trenton and a 
trustee of Princeton University, was born Jan. 5, 1759. 
She married Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, a Princeton 
graduate, March 14, 1775. Their home at Princeton 
was burned by the Hessians while he was with the 
Continental Congress, and when Congress returned 
to Philadelphia they settled permanently there. 


785, 174. Peale’s portrait of 1786 shows an erect and 
beautiful woman of twenty-seven, a fan in her hand, 
her tall coiffure crowned with plumes, and on her bosom 
the rose and rosebud which Peale seems to have used as 
a delicate suggestion of approaching motherhood, that 
dangerous time in anticipation of which so many of his 
portraits were painted. Margaret Sergeant’s eighth 
child was born, May 29, 1787. She died three weeks 
later, on June 19. 

From the very few possibilities, this portrait is most 
probably the subject of the verses “Written whilst a 
lady’s picture was drawing,” and published in the 


Columbian Magazine of June, 1787 (p. 506). 


Friend Peale, the piece begins to strike 
The nose, the brow I swear are like! 
The lip so red, the hair so brown, 
The face unsullied by a frown. 
But softly, Peale, pray have a care— 
The eyes—1 fear thoul’t miss it there— 
The eyes—I doubt are past thy skill— 
It does—no, faith, it never will— 
Thy pencil drop—the fault I see 
Is in the Art, and not in thee. 


Companion piece of [784, 175]. 


1786. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 
Dark brown hair and eyes. Dress of deep apricot silk. 
Background dark olive-green. 


Mrs. Thomas Mabry, Stockbridge, Mass. (Desc.) 

786. After her death Peale painted two miniatures 
of Mrs. Sergeant from his life portraits, for the bereaved 
husband and for her son. At Philadelphia, July 22, 
1788, he “began a miniature copy of Mrs. Sergeant. 
Spent the whole day at it,” and his diary notes further 
work on it on the 24th and the two days following. On 
Aug. 11, he “worked on the picture of Mrs. Sergeant 
for her son,” on the 17th “laid in the background of 
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Mrs. Sergeant’s miniature,” worked on it on the 21st 
and 23rd, ‘““made some alterations” on the 24th and fin- 
ished it the next day (D.). 

Both miniatures are still extant. 
in Wharton, Salons, 214. 


1788. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%e. 

Dark brown hair dressed with blue plumes. 
Light brown dress with white ruffle. Red rose with leaves 
at breast. Background gray-green. The artist has painted 
in monochrome an elabobate device for the back of the 
setting on an ivory, 1%xX1. A seated female figure, left, 
hand on chin, gazes at an urn. The painted urn has a 
raised gold pedestal holding an oval inset inscribed: “M S/ 
ob 17 June/1787/AE 28.” At right a tree is painted on 
the reverse of the convex glass covering the ivory. 


One is illustrated 


Brown eyes. 


The Misses Ellen W. and Virginia Penrose, Carlisle, 


Penna. (Desc.) 
787. 
1788. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 


Replica of the above. Brownish background. 
Mrs. Andrew Van Pelt, Radnor, Penna. 


SERGEANT, MRS. JONATHAN DICKINSON 


(ELIZABETH RITTENHOUSE) 

Mr. Sergeant, on Dec. 20, 1788, took as his second 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of David Rittenhouse [q.v.]. 
She became the mother of three children, the last born 
shortly after his death in the yellow fever epidemic. 


788, 185. Peale’s portrait of her was painted in the 
same size as that of the first Mrs. Sergeant. The 
widower, at his second marriage, was only following the 
convention of the times in removing the first wife’s por- 
trait, which would customarily be returned to her own 
family or given to one of her children. In this in- 
stance, he replaced it by the miniature [786], a less 
obtrusive, more intimate memento. The canvas was 
painted in a brief interlude in Peale’s profitable Mary- 
land tours of the 1780’s. Dr. Franklin’s illness pre- 
vented his posing for the portrait commissioned by the 
Philosophical Society, July 17, 1789 [281], and in 
the interval of waiting, “I acquainted Mr. Sergeant that 
I would not paint the portrait of his Lady which he had 
some time past spoke to me for. I finish this portrait 
and get the Doctor to set... .” 

The diary indicated a haste that is manifest also in 
the picture itself. Background, pose, costume, even the 
arrangement of the hair are almost identical with the 
portraits of Mrs. Maskell Ewing [251] and Mary 
Shields Shewell [790]. 

Companion piece of [784, 175]. 
Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale/1789.” 

Half length. 

Dark brown hair. Gray eyes. White silk dress with 
lemon verbena at bosom. Lilac sash with gold fringe. 
Book entitled, “THOMSON’S/SEASONS. Green chair. 


Background of marble wall and urn, foliage lightly sketched 
in, sky touched with red. 


Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot, Phila. 


Canvas, 36 X 27. 


( Desc.) 
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SEWALL, CAPT. See [506, 1038]. 


SHAW, JAMES. 


789. Listing work done at Annapolis, Feb. to March, 
1789, Peale noted in his diary, “Mr. Shaw. Kitcat. 
Recd. an order on Mr. John Shaw.” On April 7, he 
“delivered the picture of Mr. James Shaw to Mr. 
Randel” (John Randall [q.v.]). 


Unlocated. 


SHEWELL, MARY SHIELDS. 


790. So far known only through a copy, the portrait 
of Mary Shields Shewell, apparently by Peale, is identi- 
cal in pose, accessories and background with those of 
Mrs. Maskell Ewing [251, 187] and Mrs. J. D. Ser- 
geant [788, 185]. 


Unlocated. 
SHIELDS, MR. See Dashiell, Mr. 
SHIPPEN, ANNE. See Willing, Mrs. Charles. 


SHIPPEN, EDWARD. 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 1728-1806. (D.A.B.) 


791, 53. Judge Shippen married a daughter of Tench 
Francis, under whom he studied for the law, and was 
therefore a brother-in-law of the Tench Francis whose 
portrait Peale painted at a later date [274]. He was a 
member of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania 
when, during Peale’s Philadelphia sojourn in the sum- 
mer of 1772, he and his wife sat for their pictures. The 
painter, who usually signed only one of a pair, put his 
signature on both canvases and in the longer form 
used during that summer. Judge Shippen has the 
distinction of having been painted by Feke in his youth, 
Peale in middle life, and, finally, by Stuart. 

The United States Gazette, June 13, 1845, includes a 
portrait of Judge Shippen “by Peale” in the list of 
pictures destroyed at the Pennsylvania Academy fire. 

Companion piece of [792, 54]. 

Signed, left center : “Chas. W Peale/pinxt: 1772.” Canvas, 

30 x 25. Half length. 

Gray hair. Reddish brown coat and waistcoat with gilt 


buttons. Background very dark, with shelf of books at 
left, including “COKE/ON/LITTLETON,” “BACON.” 


Mrs. Howard H. Cammack, Albany, N.Y. (Desc.) 


SHIPPEN, MRS. EDWARD. 


792, 54. Margaret, sister of Tench Francis [g.v.], 
was born in Talbot Co., Md., Aug. 17, 1735, and was 
married to Edward Shippen, Nov. 29, 1753. She died 
at Philadelphia, May 28, 1794. 

Companion piece of [791, 53]. 


Signed, left, at shoulder: “Chas. W. Peale/pinxt: 1772.” 
Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
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Dark hair and eyes. Gray silk dress with lace fichu, under- 
sleeves and headdress, the latter fasted in the hair with a 
pearl pin. Apple and a closed fan on the table. Back- 
ground very dark. 


Mrs. Howard H, Cammack, Albany, N. Y. (Desc.) 


SHIPPEN, EDWARD, Jr. 


793. Edward, son of Chief Justice Edward Shippen 
[g.v.], was born Dec. 11, 1758, graduated A.B. at Phila- 
delphia and M.D. at Edinburgh. After travelling on 
the Continent, he settled at Whitemarsh, near Phila- 
delphia, then at Burlington, N. J., where he died, Oct. 
22, 1809. He was a nephew of Tench Francis [q.v.]}. 
In 1777 the boy had attracted unfavorable attention by 
going over to the British to avoid militia service. 
Washington, finding him among the prisoners at Tren- 
ton, sent him home to his father. 

At Philadelphia, Nov. 23, 1785, he married Eliza- 
beth Juliana, daughter of Richard and Eleanor Foot- 
man. She had been born at Philadelphia, Jan. 21, 
1767, and died, Aug. 17, 1848. The match seems to 
have cemented a business alliance, as we find in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, May 18, 1785, an advertisement 
of dry goods sold by Footman & Shippen “at their 
STORE in Third-street, second door above the bunch 
of grapes inn.” 

Peale’s miniatures of the happy pair were the con- 
ventional lovers’ exchange. His bill is noted in his 
letter book : 


Mr. Footman, Dr. to Chas. Peale. 
Portraits in Miniature of Mr. Shippen £14.0.0 
Ditto—Miss Footman £14.0.0 


An accompanying letter, Dec. 2, 1784, to “Mr. Foot- 
man, Merchant,” asks that the money be paid to James 
Peale, as the writer is “just setting out for Annapolis.” 


Unlocated. 


SHIPPEN, MRS. EDWARD, Jr. 
794. See above. 
Unlocated. 


SIMES, MRS. SAMUEL. See Peale, James, Family. 


SIMS, CAPTAIN. 

795. On July 31, Aug. 1-2, 1776, at Philadelphia, 
Peale “worked on a miniature of Capn. Sims (a pris 
oner)” (D.). 

Unlocated. 


SINGLETON, JOHN. 


796. John Singleton, an Englishman who settled in 
Talbot Co., Md., near the plantation of John Beale 
Bordley [q.v.], was born Dec. 28, 1750, and died, 
March 15, 1819. John Beale Bordley II, the portrait 
painter, married his daughter, Jane. 
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In a diary list of work done on his Maryland trip in 
the autumn of 1790, Peale includes a miniature of “Mr. 
Singleton,” price eight guineas. 


Unlocated. 


SINGLETON, MRS. JOHN. 


797. John Singleton (above) was a widower when 
Peale visited his plantation in August, 1790. His first 
wife, whom he had married, Feb. 14, 1774, had been 
Bridget Goldsborough. He married again, on Dec. 
30, 1790, soon after Peale’s return to Philadelphia, 
Anne Goldsborough. 

On Aug. 27, Peale began a miniature of the first Mrs. 
Singleton, “taken from a drawing of her done after 
her death by a Mr. Goldsborough” [D.]. He altered 
the picture on his way north again in November, and 
entered it in his list of work at the journey’s end— 
“copy in miniature from a pencil drawing, 3 gui.” (D.) 


Unlocated. 


SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM. 
Soldier. 1732-1792. (D.A.B.) 


Coming from a well-established Maryland plantation 
family, Smallwood figured early in provincial politics, 
where he was an associate of Thomas Johnson and Wil- 
liam Paca [gqg.v.|. He first saw military service in the 
French and Indian War. In Jan., 1776, he was com- 
missioned colonel of a regiment in which James Peale 
and his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Ramsay |qq.v.], were 
officers. He was promoted to brigadier later that year, 
and to major-general in Sept., 1780. Smallwood’s 
Marylanders were among the best troops of the Con- 
tinental army, renowned for their dash and valor. He 
showed himself brave in battle and an efficient military 
administrator, but he was also an unruly force in his 
own camp—testy, querulous, and quarrelsome. He re- 
sented violently the presence of foreigners in the service, 
and refused to be commanded by Steuben [qg.v.]. He 
demanded recognition in proportion to its military 
prestige for his own state. After the war, his state 
elected him to Congress. He declined the honor but 
accepted, a year later, the governorship, which he held 
for three terms, 1785-1788. 


798, 117. Peale, in painting Smallwood for his “col- 
lection of great men,” has done his best to show an ex- 
pression of geniality that was not characteristic of the 
General’s countenance. Smallwood is shown with the 
stars of a major-general, the rank he received Sept., 
1780, and the picture is first recorded in Peale’s list, 
Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. 

Peale wrote May 20, 1805, to Alfred William Gray- 
son recommending his son, Rembrandt, to make a copy 
of this portrait. It “has ever been esteemed by all his 
friends a fine likeness. Indeed, it is among my best 
works of that day.” 
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c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 234% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Hair powdered white. Florid complexion. Uniform buff 
and blue with gold epaulettes and silver stars. Background 
olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


799. At Annapolis, June 23, 1788, Peale finished or 
repainted a miniature of Smallwood by James Peale— 
“Gen. Smallwood sat for the finishing of his miniature 
painted by my brother.” Peale also worked on the 
miniature on the two days following. He was at the 
same time altering Pine’s portrait of the Governor 
(below). 


Unlocated. 


800. At Annapolis on June 23, 1788, Smallwood 
posed for Peale to finish a miniature (above) and to 
make changes in Robert Edge Pine’s portrait (D.). 
The latter was done at Pine’s request. Smallwood had 
refused to pay for the picture, till the details of the 
uniform were painted correctly, and Peale therefore 
altered the epaulettes and added the Order of the Cin- 
cinnati. He found it almost as hard as had the English- 
man to please the irascible old veteran. 
Smallwood posed again, June 24. 


[ am obliged to alter the hair on the foretop. He wants 
me to make further alterations. I find him very difficult 
to please. This picture I consider among the best of Mr. 
Pine’s works. He has labored to please, and has given 
the mouth and cheeks an affected smile that has done injury 
to the portrait. I am obliged to make the figure as beauti- 
fully formed as possible, and now scarcely have satisfied him 
(D.). 

1788. Canvas, 29% x 24. Bust. 

Body to left, head three-quarters to left. Powdered hair. 
Buff and blue uniform with gilt epaulette. Dark back- 
ground. 

National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection, Washington, 

DB. He 


801. Peale painted a slightly enlarged replica of his 
Museum portrait [798, 117] as a part of his bargain 
with the Corporation of Annapolis, exchanging portraits 
of six state governors for the full-length of Lord Balti- 
more which he had admired since childhood. He wrote 
to Nicholas Brewer, Sept. 19, 1823, 


The portrait I have of Gen. Smallwood is a faithful and 
expressive likeness of him, and I shall in a few days begin 
my copy of it in the best head size canvas. . . . I am pleased 
with the idea that I shall have begun .. . a collection of 
portraits of the governors which will in the end become 
vastly interesting to posterity. 

On Oct. 7 he wrote to Rubens Peale that the replica 
was “nearly finished” and would be sent for exhibition 
at Peale’s Museum, Baltimore, the “last of the week.” 
1823. Canvas, 29 x 24%. Bust. 


Gray hair. Hazel eyes. Uniform dark blue and buff. 
Background solid brown. 


The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 
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SMITH, CAMPBELL. See Smith, Mrs. James, and 
Grandson. 


SMITH, MRS. JAMES, AND GRANDSON. 


802, 87. At Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1776, Peale ‘“‘Be- 
gan a \% length of Mrs. Smith & child.” His diary 
notes also a sitting for “Mrs. Smith’s child” Sept. 22, 
that on Sept. 24 “Mrs. Smith sat,” and a sitting for the 
child, Nov. 11. 

Mrs. James Smith, of Donegal, Lancaster Co., Penna., 
had been born c. 1719 of Scotch-Irish, Presbyterian 
stock. By a second marriage, she became the wife of 
Patrick Campbell. Her son, William Smith, in affec- 
tion for his step-father, named his own son, the child 
in the portrait, Campbell Smith. Campbell Smith, 
born in 1768, served as an officer in the United States 
Army from 1792 until 1802. He died in 1804. 

The grandmother in the portrait was not Mrs. Smith, 
but Mrs. Patrick Campbell at the time it was painted. 
The work, however, must have been commissioned by 
William Smith, Peale assuming that the mother bore 
the same name. 

1776. Canvas, 38 X 30. Three-quarter length. 

Mrs. Campbell: Brown eyes. White cap and kerchief. 
Brown dress with a black Spanish lace shawl across her 
shoulders. The child: Light sandy brown hair. Greenish 


brown eyes. Blue coat with brass buttons. White satin 
waitscoat embroidered in gold, red, and green. 


Wilson Levering Smith, Jr., Balt. (Desc.) 
SMITH, JANET. See Hall, Mrs. Josias Carvil. 


SMITH, MRS. K. 


803. The painter wrote thrice, June 10, 1786, July 24, 
1787, and Dec. 5, 1788, to “Mrs. K. Smith,” of Kensing- 
ton, asking payment for a miniature probably made 
before his retirement from that branch of his art in 


1786. 
Unlocated. 


SMITH, ROBERT. 
Clergyman. 1732-1801. (D.A.B.) 


804. In Philadelphia, June 5, 1776, Peale “began a 
miniature of Mr. Smith, of S. Carolina” (D.). Among 
the miniatures which John Adams saw at Peale’s paint- 
ing room, Aug. 20, 1776, was that of “Mr. Smith, of 
South Carolina, whom you saw the other day in Boston” 
(Adams, Familiar Letters, 216). 

Smith, an ardent patriot, had been elected to the 
South Carolina Provincial Congress in Nov., 1775, but 
chose instead to enter the army as a chaplain. The 
miniature must have been intended for his second wife, 
whom he had married early in 1774. James Peale 
painted a miniature of him in 1789. In 1795, he was 
elected first Episcopal Bishop of South Carolina. 


Unlocated. 
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SMITH, SAMUEL. 
Soldier and statesman. 1752-1839. (D.A.B.) 


805, 199. Son of a well-to-do Baltimore merchant, 
Samuel Smith was educated in Europe before entering 
his father’s counting house. He left it in 1775 to join 
the army at the head of a company of volunteers. Peale, 
who associated much with the Maryland officers, may 
have met him during the Trenton-Princeton campaign. 
His outstanding service came in the fall of 1777, as 
lieutenant-colonel in command of Fort Mifflin on the 
Delaware. This stronghold, situated on the appropri- 
ately named Mud Island, blocked the approach of the 
British fleet to Philadelphia and so prevented Howe’s 
army from receiving supplies and reinforcements. The 
works were abandoned at the last, but for forty days 
the little garrison held out in what was undoubtedly the 
most gallant and spirited defense of the war. Three 
hundred enemy guns, from land and water, ploughed 
and shelled the low ramparts, taking a frightful toll in 
casualties, Col. Smith among the many wounded. So 
brave a stand redeemed the ignominy of the loss of 
Ticonderoga, and Congress voted Smith its thanks and 
a sword. After the war, he returned to Baltimore, 
made a fortune in business, and in 1792 was elected to 
Congress where he continued for many years, first as 
a Federalist and later, in the Senate, a Jeffersonian. In 
the war of 1812, Major-general Smith commanded the 
defense of Baltimore. 

Peale’s gallery portrait of Smith celebrates the action 
on the Delaware. It is first recorded in a description of 
the Museum in the National Gazette, Sept. 4, 1793, 
and may date from Smith’s appearance in Congress 
shortly before. Or it might have been painted in 
Baltimore, perhaps in 1788 (see below). The uniform 
is painted with a curious inaccuracy, quite uncharacter- 
istic of Peale—the epaulette buttoned to the collar of 
the coat. The flag is one of the types in use at the end 
of the war, and that engraved on the membership cer- 
tificates of the Society of the Cincinnati. Marked 
catalogues of the 1854 sale, usually accurate, attribute 
the painting to C. W. Peale. A possible explanation 
is that he painted the head, perhaps in Baltimore, then 
left it to his brother James, a member of the Cincin- 
nati, to fill in the historical background. 


c. 1788-1793. Canvas, 2332 x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair and eyes. Uniform dark blue with scarlet 
facings and buff waistcoat. Background of sky and battle 
scene. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


SMITH, SAMUEL. 


806. At Baltimore, May 31, 1788, “Col. Smith” asked 
to have the order of the Cincinnati added to his portrait 
(D.). 


Unlocated. 
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SMITH, WILLIAM. 
Educator. 1727-1803. (D.A.B.) 


807. Peale “began a miniature of Doctr. Smith” at Phila- 
delphia, on Sept. 24, 1775, worked on it on Christmas 
Day, and finished. it the 27th (D.). The title is the 
only clue to identify the subject as the Rev. Dr. William 
Smith, first Provost of the College of Philadelphia, who 
had received his D.D. from Oxford in 1758. Peale be- 
gan a miniature of “Mrs. Smith” on Dec. 28 and worked 
on it on the 30th. He was paid for both miniatures on 
Jan. 2, and on the 13th left them with a jeweller to be 
set. 


Unlocated. 


808. A portrait of “Doct. Smith,” apparently obtained 
from Peale’s Museum in 1826, was owned by James 
Reid Lambdin in 1834 (see Trumbull, John). 


Unlocated. 


SMITH, MRS. WILLIAM. 


809. Rebecca, daughter of William Moore (1699- 
1783), was married to Dr. Smith, June 3, 1758. See 
above. 


Unlocated. 


SMITH, WILLIAM, AND GRANDSON. 


810, 198. William Smith, merchant, was born at Done- 
gal, Lancaster Co., Penna., April 12, 1728. He married, 
March 20, 1752, Elizabeth Buchanan (1733-1784), 
daughter of Robert Buchanan. They had twelve chil- 
dren. In 1761 he moved with his family to Baltimore, 
where he became successful in business, active, too, in 
public affairs—a representative of Maryland in the 
Continental Congress, 1777-1778, and in the first Con- 
gress, 1789-1791, and in the latter year, first auditor 
of the United States Treasury. He died, March 27, 
1814. His daughter, Mary, married Gen. Otho Hol- 
land Williams [q.v.]. Their son, Robert Smith Wil- 
liams, who appears with his grandfather in Peale’s por- 
trait, apparently did not live to maturity. 

The picture was painted at, and has for its back- 
ground, William Smith’s estate near Baltimore, 
“Eutaw,” named for the Battle of Eutaw Springs, the 
victory where Otho Holland Williams had led the 
Maryland regiments in a decisive charge. It was Gen. 
Williams who, at Baltimore, in 1788, commissioned the 
portrait of his father-in-law. Peale’s diary follows the 
progress of the work in detail. 





[Oct. 10, 1788] The Merchants dining at Grants also pre- 
vents Mr. Wm. Smith from setting, so that I do no painting 
this day—but stretch my canvas & prepare for tomorrow. 
11. Mr. Smith sat this morning: and he desires me to 
paint his grandson in the same piece for which I demand 
7 Guineas, having agreed with Genl. Williams for the 
painting Mr. [Smith’s] picture 12 Guineas. 
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12. Sunday. Went with Genl. Williams on horseback to 
his country seat 4 miles distant, where I made 3 drawings 
with the machine and returned in the Evening. 

13. I painted the drapery of Mr. Smith and took a setting 
of Genl. Williams’ Son. . 

14. Mr. Wm. Smith sat for the face... . 

16. Mr. Wm. Smith sat again for his drapery, not having 
the design for the background ready, I consider it best 
to get the figure as forward as I can. 

The work was here interrupted by a press of other work, 
and an attack of fever, but five days later the picture was 
advancing again. ; 

21. Having taken some few drops of Laud[an]um, I have 
a good night and pretty well this morng. I return to Balti- 
more, and paint some books on a marble table in Mr. 
Smith’s picture. 

22d. Continued my work on Mr. Smith’s picture .. . 


23d. . . . | worked on the background of Mr. Wm. Smith’s 
picture... 
24th. . . . | paint in the views of Eutaw in Mr. Smith’s 
picture... 


25. Mr. Smith sets for his hands and I improve the like- 
ness of Genl. Williams’ son Robert &c. 

The final sittings were held Oct. 28 to Nov. 1 and 
the picture pronounced finished on Nov. 3. Peale also 
noted measurements for the frame he would supply 
from Philadelphia, a typical Peale carving, the same 
design as the James Latimer and other work of this 
period. 

The palatial edifice reared directly behind the sub- 
ject may be taken as a device of the artist’s imagining, 
symbolic of the sterling qualities of the old gentleman 
in his foreground. The small house at the left is the 
actual view of “Eutaw.” The books on the marble 
table might represent the painter’s taste as well as his 
subject’s. 

See also Hall, Josias Carvil |339}. 


1788. Canvas, 51 x 40. Three-quarter length. 

William Smith: Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Gray 
suit. Blue chair. Grandson: Yellow hair. Gray eyes. 
White dress tied with blue ribbon at shoulder. Tan hat 
with white and blue ostrich plume. Page heading of open 
book by pruning knife, “GARDENING.” Other books, 
from top down, “MILTON,” “BEATTIE’S/ESSAY,” 
“THOMSON’S/SEASONS.” Background, at left view 


of “Eutaw” under sunset sky, at right a classic edifice. 


Mrs. William D. Poultney, Garrison, Md. ( Desc.) 


SMITH, MRS. WILLIAM, (HANNAH CARTER), 


See Carter, Joshua. 


SMYTH, THOMAS. 


811. Peale began a miniature of “Mr. Smith” at An- 
napolis, Nov. 3, 1775, continuing his work on the 5th 
and 6th. On the 9th he “worked the whole day on 
Mr. Smith’s picture. Mr. Brewer lent me his horse 
to ride after mine, which I found 4 miles out of town. 
Cut a glass for Mr. Smith’s picture. Finished the 
drapery” (D.). He was paid six guineas for the piece, 
though he had asked only five. 

The subject was almost certainly the Hon. Thomas 
Smyth (1730-1819) of Annapolis, and the miniature 
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that illustrated in The American Historical Register 1, 
(3): 233, 1894, Elizabeth C. Neff, “Some stories of 
Colonial families. Smyth of Maryland.” 


Unlocated. 


SMYTH, THOMAS, Jr. 


811A. Illustrated with the above, p. 234, is a minia- 
ture of Thomas Smyth, Jr. (1757-1807). Commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the Maryland battalion of William 
Smallwood [q.v.], Jan. 14, 1776, he was promoted to 
captain July 9 and, favorably recommended to Wash- 
ington by William Fitzhugh [g.v.], to major on Dec. 
10 of the same year. His portrait, while dated 1785 
by Neff, is in the uniform of a major and must have 
been painted between his promotion to that rank and 
his resignation from the army in 1778—probably in the 
first half of 1777. 


Unlocated. 


SNYDER, SIMON. 
Politician. 1759-1819. (D.A.B.) 


812, 302. Snyder, the first representative of the Ger- 
man element in Pennsylvania to reach the governor’s 
chair, was elected in 1808, 1811, and 1814 by large 
majorities. Peale went to Lancaster in Feb., 1810 to 
lobby for a plan to extend his Museum over the wings 
of Independence Hall, which was still state-owned. 
He had designs for remodelling ‘the wings, drawn by 
Robert Mills, and came, as it were, with these in one 
hand and his brush in the other, prepared to paint for 
his Museum gallery the faces of those in power who 
might favor his purpose. He wrote home to Rubens, 
Feb. 23, “I have today began the portrait of the Gover- 
nor. His lady is on the point of death, and I fear [this] 
will prevent my proceeding for some days.” And, on 
the 25th, “Mr. Snyder has made one setting, and will 
set at 8 o'clock tomorrow.” This portrait, together 
with that of the great intellectual leader of the German 
population, G. H. E. Muhlenberg [585, 301], was com- 
pleted by March 3. The Governor’s portrait, a fine, 
vigorous likeness, was entered in the Museum Accession 
Book (Historical Society of Penna.) on March 12. 
Unfortunately for the painter, his scheme for expansion 
failed, largely through a lack of sympathy on the part 
of the Philadelphia delegates. 


1810. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Very dark coat. Background 
gray-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 
SPENCER, MARGARET. See Sergeant, Mrs. J. D. 


SPRIGG, MRS. RICHARD. 


813. Richard, son of Col. Edward Sprigg, of West 
River, Md., married, in Dorchester Co., Aug. 1, 1765, 
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Margaret, only daughter of John Caille. He died, Nov. 
24, 1798, aged fifty-nine. In a letter to John Cadwala- 
der, March 22, 1771, Peale mentions his engagement 
to paint “Mr. Sprigg’s children” before coming to 
Philadelphia. Richard Sprigg’s children were Sophia, 
born 1766, Rebecca, 1767, and Elizabeth, 1770. There 
is no evidence, however, that this engagement was 
carried out. His miniature of Mrs. Sprigg is noted 
in his list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 


c. 1771. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Full face. Body to left. Dark hair dressed with pearls. 
Brown eyes. Pearl necklace and earrings. Magenta dress 
with lace at neckline. Background dark gray. 


Mrs. Howard Richards Taylor, Balt. (Desc.) 


SPRIGG, SAMUEL. 


814, 340. At the Sprigg plantation near Washington, 
June 21, 1824, Peale painted a portrait of his host as a 
part of his agreement with the Corporation of Annapolis 
to exchange six portraits of state governors for the old 
full-length of Lord Baltimore. Sprigg, a Democrat, 
had been governor, 1819-1822. He died, April 21, 
1855, at an advanced age. 


1824. Canvas, 29 x 24. Bust. 

Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Ruddy complexion. Black 
coat. Background, sky and brown foliage at left, maroon 
curtain at right. 


The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 


SPRIGG, MRS. SAMUEL. 


815. Violetta, daughter of Thomas Lansdale [g.v.], 
married Gov. Sprigg, Jan. 1, 1811. She was born in 
1788, and died in 1865. 

In order to oblige the family when he called to paint 
her husband’s portrait, Peale made alterations to hers, 
by his son, Raphaelle. 


Mrs. Harold Berry, Portland, Me. (Desc.) 


STAGG, JOHN, Sr. 


816. Owing a debt of honor to Major John Stagg, Jr. 
[g.v.], Peale offered to paint his portrait. The Major 
asked instead a likeness of his father, John Stagg (1732- 
1803). This was in New York, late in June, 1798. 
During the first sitting, the painter received news of the 
serious illness of his son, Titian, and left at once for 
Philadelphia. On Nov. 18 after his return to New 
York and after Titian’s death he began a portrait of 
Mrs. Stagg, “mother-in-law” of Major Stagg. His 
diary records also that all pictures begun on this New 
York visit were finished. 

This pair of portraits seems to have been in existence 
as late as 1889, mistakenly identified as Major and 
Mrs. John Stagg, Jr. 


Unlocated. 
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STAGG, MRS. JOHN, Sr. 
817. See above. 
Unlocated. 


STAGG, JOHN, Jr. 


John Stagg, Jr., a descendant of Thomas Stagg, who 
had come from England to settle in what is now 
Bergen Co., N. J., was born in New York City in 1758. 
He was commissioned an ensign in the militia at the age 
of nineteen, Aug. 7, 1777, and is said to have been the 
first officer of the New York State troops to outfit his 
men in suitable uniforms. Transferring to the regular 
army, he was at Valley Forge as a private secretary 
to Washington, and through almost the whole of 1778 
was on administrative duty as a brigade major. Seek- 
ing more active service, he was commissioned lieutenant 
in Col. Oliver Spencer’s regiment, June 15, 1779, and 
was one of the picked troops who dashed into the 
enemy’s works at Stony Point, on July 16. Major 
Stagg retired from the army, as did so many other 
officers, with the cessation of active operations in 1781. 

On July 7, 1782, he married Phebe Wood (1759- 
1785). His second marriage, May 8, 1788, was to 
Margaret, sister of Elizabeth DePeyster, the second 
Mrs. Charles Willson Peale. Washington, remember- 
ing Major Stagg’s administrative ability, appointed him 
Chief Clerk of the War Department. He held this 
post for the eight years of his General’s administration, 
and was therefore in intimate contact with the Peales 
most of that time. He was a favorite with the painter, 
who gave him lessons in art, and enrolled him in the 
Columbianum in 1795, 


818, 257. Peale’s portraits of the Staggs were painted 
during their residence in Philadelphia, for his own 
home. He cleaned the portrait of the Major when he 
was in New York in 1817, and wrote of it then as 
painted in 1793 (D.). 

On Nov. 19, 1821, after the death of Hannah Peale 
and his removal from “Belfield,” Peale gave this pair 
of portraits to the Major’s widow, in whose family it 
has since remained, 

Companion piece of [820, 256]. 

c. 1793. Canvas, 28 x 24. Bust. 
See replica, below. 
Mrs. Yvonne duMont Holt, London, Eng. (Desc.) 


819,258. Major Stagg was High Sheriff of New York 
Co. at the time of his death, Dec. 28, 1803. On Sept. 
2, 1804, Peale wrote to the eldest son, John Livingston 
Stagg, “The picture of your father is finished and shall 
be sent.” 

This replica of a subject whom the artist had known 
so well is interesting in its contrast to the original, the 
face younger, softer, a trifle idealized and yet still with 
much of the directness of a life portrait. The painter 
has also placed the figure more centrally in the canvas, 
and added a lace fringe to the jabot. 
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1804. Canvas, 26 X 22. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Brown eyebrows. Dark brown eyes. 
Blue coat with brass buttons. Bright red waistcoat with 
high standing collar. Background greenish brown with 
a yellow tone in the lighter shades. 


John S. duMont, Greenfield, Mass. (Desc.) 
See Exhuming the Mastodon (252, 285]. 


STAGG, MRS. JOHN, Jr. 
820, 256. Margaret, younger sister of the second Mrs. 
Peale and daughter of William DePeyster [q.v.], was 
born in New York, April 23, 1767. She died, Aug. 
1, 1846. Though not quite of the same size, her por- 
trait must have been painted at very nearly the same 
time as that of her husband, whose subsequent history 
it has shared. 

Companion piece of [818, 257]. 
c. 1793. Canvas, 26 X 22. Bust. 


Lightly-powdered hair. Brown eyes. Mauve-gray dress 
tinted with brown. 


Mrs. Yvonne duMont Holt, London, Eng. (Desc.) 
See Exhuming the Mastodon (252, 285]. 


STANSBURY, MRS. JOHN ENSOR. See Proc- 


tor, Ann. Proctor, Mary. 


STEDMAN, MRS. CHARLES. See Abercrombie, 
Mrs. James. 


STERETT, SAMUEL. 


821, 441. Born in Carlisle, Pa., in 1758, Samuel 
Sterett was brought by his father, James Sterett, to 
Baltimore in 1761. There both father and son es- 
tablished themselves in business. In the Revolution, 
Samuel was an officer in an independent company raised 
by the merchants of the city. In Nov., 1782, he was 
appointed Private Secretary to the President of Con- 
gress, and may have made the acquaintance of the 
painter during his residence in Philadelphia. Cer- 
tainly they agreed in politics and social ideals, for, after 
a term in the Maryland Senate, 1789, Sterett returned 
to Philadelphia as an Anti-Federalist member of the 
Second Congress, 1791-1793, and had become, in 1791, 
Secretary of the Maryland Society ior Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery. He saw military service again 
in the War of 1812, and was wounded in action at 
Bladensburg. He died July 12, 1833. 

Peale’s miniature was painted at Baltimore, where 
he asked for the final sitting, Oct. 27,1788 (D.). Ster- 
ett paid for the frame, and probably the entire cost, of 
Peale’s portrait of his niece, Polly [304, 216], made 
earlier in that year. 

1788. Ivory, 1%x1%. Bust. 

Powdered hair tied with black ribbon. Blue eyes. 
Magenta coat. Background greenish gray in varying 
tints. 


Mrs. Bayard Turnbull, Balt. 
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STERETT, WILLIAM. 


822. As a Ist lieutenant of Smallwood’s Maryland 
Continentals, the regiment in which James Peale and 
Nathaniel Ramsay also served, Sterett was captured at 
the battle of Long Island. He was exchanged, and’ on 
April 10, 1777, commissioned major in the 1st Mary- 
land Regiment, under Col. John H. Stone [g.v.]. 
Peale noted in his diary, June 27, 1777, at the camp in 
northern New Jersey, that he had painted miniatures 
of Col. Stone [834] and Major Sterett. 


Unlocated. 


STEUART CHILDREN. 


823. Peale’s entry in his list of 1770-1775 work (see 
p. 20), “2 Mr. Steuart’s children a Conversation. 
£16.16.0,” indicates a fairly large canvas with two 
figures. 


Unlocated. 


STEUART, MRS. CHARLES. 


824. Elizabeth Calvert (1753-1814?), a sister of 
Charles Calvert and Mrs. John Parke Custis [qq.v.], 
married Charles Steuart, of Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
They had no children. 

Peale’s fine miniature of her, of which photographs 
have fortunately been preserved by Richard E. Steuart 
of Baltimore, and in the collection of Dr. J. Hall Pleas- 
ants, was stolen from the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Savannah, in 1934, and destroyed by the 
thieves. 

c. 1774. Min. Ivory, c. 2% x 1%. 
Body slightly to right, face to front. Dark hair dressed 


with pearls and flowers. Pearl necklace. Flowers at 
bosom. 


Destroyed. 


STEUART, SUSANNAH. See Tilghman, Mrs. 
James. 


STEUBEN, FREDERIC WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, 
BARON DE. 


Soldier. 1730-1794. (D.A.B.) 


The life of Baron Steuben presents us with a delight- 
ful and edifying example of how practical intelligence 
and industry can be combined with the showmanship of 
an imposing, theatrical personality to produce impres- 
sive results. The son of a Prussian officer, Steuben 
had been a soldier since boyhood. During the Seven 
Years’ War, though a junior officer only, he had served 
on the Prussian general staff, a trusted, confidential aide 
to Frederick the Great. This training, under a king 
who had carried military science and organization to a 
perfection yet unknown in the British and French 
armies, would have made Steuben a valuable asset to 
either. It was a great coup for the American commis- 
sioners when they found him at Paris, long out of em- 
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ployment and ready to lend his sword to the United 
States. 

Steuben had already made some changes in his Chris- 
tian names which he had considered appropriate to 
changes in his situation, and for the American service 
he retained only the three above. He kept his title of 
Baron, newly but not so informally acquired as that of 
Kalb [q.v.]. Since his last commission had been only 
that of Captain, and the commissioners were not em- 
powered to make promises of rank, they recommended 
him to Congress as “a lieutenant-general in the King of 
Prussia’s service.” He was represented as coming at 
great sacrifice, although his natural improvidence had 
actually left him almost penniless. 

Steuben’s monumental, gracious dignity, the modesty 
with which he wore the jewelled star upon his breast, 
bore out the part to admiration. The Americans 
showered him with civil and military honors. They 
loved his combination of martial, noble elegance and 
blunt practicality. He became Inspector-general of the 
army, with the rank of major-general, and under the 
skilled hand of this man who could not at first even 
speak the English language, the “ragged Continentals” 
quickly emerged as a new and doubly-efficient fighting 
force. 


825, 105. During the winter of 1779-1780 Steuben 
was at Philadelphia as military advisor to Congress, and 
it was in that spring that his portrait was painted by 
Peale, painted with a direct, soldierly realism as charac- 
teristic of the subject as of the painter. He wrote to 
the Baron, July 27, 1780, that the portrait “is now 
highly approved of, or I am most egregiously flattered— 
yet when I can have the pleasure of seeing you here I 
hope to improve it.” In his diary, c. June, 1780, he 
had noted, “Baron Steuben, dr. for his picture, 10 
guineas.” That was also the price charged Gen. Kalb 
for his portrait, painted at the same time. 

Steuben left late in the summer of 1780 for the south- 
ern department, and certainly did not take possession 
of his picture until after Yorktown, more than a year 
later. Peale had the opportunity, therefore, to make 
a replica for his gallery of ‘distinguished characters,” 
begun 1781-1782. 

The painting is said to have been presented by Steu- 
ben to Judge Richard Peters, of Philadelphia. The 
uniform is that worn before the orders of June 18, 1780, 
were issued. The epaulettes carry no insignia of rank, 
as the portrait antedates the orders of July 19, 1780. 
Nor does he wear the broad ribbon of a field officer, 
doubtless deeming that which supports the order around 
his neck a sufficient evidence of rank. 

1780. Canvas, 29% x 24%. Half length. 

Hair powdered white. Brown eyes. Uniform buff and 
dark blue. Gold epaulettes. Crimson and silver order 
around neck on crimson ribbon. Order on breast, crimson, 
gold, and white. Light brown carved chair back at lower 
right. Background olive-green. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 
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826. 


c. 1781-82. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. (Museum) 
Replica of above. Two stars of major-general added to 
epaulettes. Painted oval. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


STEWART, WALTER. 


Stewart was a dashing young fellow from the north 
of Ireland, born there c. 1756. On receiving his birth- 
right at the age of twenty-one, he sailed for America 
and appears in the very early annals of military resist- 
ance to Great Britain. He was commissioned, Jan. 5, 
1776, a captain of the 3rd Pennsylvania Battalion, and 
on June 7 became aide-de-camp to Gen. Horatio Gates 
|qg.v.| with the rank of major. When he came in from 
Ticonderoga in Nov., 1776, with the news that the 
enemy had retreated from Crown Point, Congress voted 
him a sword “of the value of one hundred dollars” and 
promoted him to the rank of lieutenant-colonel (Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress, Nov. 19). The honor 
aroused some jealousy and brought him the soubriquet 
of “the boy colonel.” He was commissioned colonel 
June 17, 1777, heading the 13th and 3rd regiments of 
the Pennsylvania Line until the close of the war. Alex- 
ander Hamilton mentions Stewart, with Anthony 
Wayne and Nathaniel Ramsay |qq.v.|, as those most 
conspicuous for bravery on the field of Monmouth. On 
Oct. 13, 1783, he received the rank of brigadier-general 
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by brevet. In 1793 he was appointed by Washington 
Inspector of Revenue for the Port of Philadelphia, and 
also Surveyor for that district, and in the same year 
was commissioned by Gov. Thomas Mifflin [gq.v.] 
major-general of the Philadelphia militia. Gen. Stew- 
art figured prominently in the mercantile and Federalist 
society of the city, a handsome, sophisticated business 
man, his pleasures chess and the theater. He died 
June 14, 1796. 

Stewart was married, April 11, 1781, to Deborah, 
daughter of Blair McClenachan |[g.v.|, another Irish- 
man and another well-to-do merchant of the town. 
The occasion was marked by the painting of four por- 
traits, two of which remain as heirlooms of a distin- 
guished line. The first of these, a full length of the 
Colonel, standing in a military pose, wearing his Con- 
gressional sword of honor and with his regiment of the 
Pennsylvania Line encamped behind him, was in prog- 
ress at the time of the wedding, for Peale wrote, May 
23, 1781, asking payment for the picture, 30 guineas, 
and desiring “to have your approbation of the encamp- 
ment which is now sketched on your picture.” 

This was followed by a three-quarter length of Mrs. 
Stewart, and by miniatures of the bride and groom. 
Peale seems to have preferred an informal, verbal agree- 
ment on matters of price. Stewart’s attitude was, how- 
ever, that of the city business man rather than the south- 
ern planter, and there appears as a result a document 
unique in these annals, an itemized bill. It is the hand, 





Bill. Original owned by Philip Schuyler Church. 
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apparently, of the Colonel’s clerk, the painter having 
written only his signature to the receipt. 

The ‘“Small’d Siz’d Picture” is the full-length of the 
Colonel (below) for which Peale had asked 30 guineas. 
As it is on the canvas size of a three-quarter length, 
however, and the figure smaller than life, a reduction 
of a third of the usual full-length price, 40 guineas, has 
been agreed upon. The clerk has first figured the mini- 
atures at 7 guineas (£12.5), then corrected this to 8 
guineas (£14.0), Peale’s usual price. The Blair Mc- 
Clenachan portraits [509, 510] mentioned in both col- 
umns of the bill had been painted in 1776. 


827, 107. Companion piece of [829, 106]. 


1781. Canvas, 49 x 39%. Full-length. 

Hair powdered white. Brown eyes. Uniform blue with 
red facings, silver buttons, and gold epaulettes. Back- 
ground of foliage, sky, tents, and small figures. 


Philip Schuyler Church, Dayton, Ohio. (Desc.) 
828. “Col. Stewart’s miniature,” referred to above, 
may be glimpsed in the portrait of his wife (below), 
where she is shown wearing it on her right wrist. 


Unlocated. 


STEWART, MRS. WALTER. 


Deborah, daughter of Blair McClenachan [q.v.], was 
born in 1763, and died in April, 1823. She was mar- 
ried by the Rev. William White, April 11, 1781, to a 
young man who was, like her father, an Irishman, a 
soldier of the Revolution and a daring speculator in the 
perilous mercantile world of the time. The couple 
travelled abroad in 1786-1787 and their daughter, Anna 
Matilda, was born July 22, 1786, at Londonderry, and 
baptized in the Earl of Bristol’s chapel there. They 
returned to Philadelphia to figure in the “Republican 
Court,” the aristocracy of the early Federal era. They 
lived on High Street next door to President Washing- 
ton, who had been godfather to their eldest son, Wil- 
liam, born Dec., 1781. And when Anna Matilda mar- 
ried Philip Church, a connection of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and the Schuylers of New York, Washington gave 
the bride away. Her youngest child, Washington, was 
born in 1796, 2 months and 10 days after Gen. Stewart’s 
death. 


829, 106, 108. Companion piece of [827, 107]. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale, pinx. 1782.” Canvas, 
49 x 39%. Three-quarter length. 

Dark hair. Dark blue eyes. White satin dress trimmed 
with lace. Sacque of changeable green and bronze taffeta 
trimmed with gold. Dark blue sash with gold tassel. 
Background, at right, a panelled wall and pediment on 
which rest apples, books, ‘music and guitar; at left, a curv- 
ing wall with oval panels apparently introduced because of 
their harmony with the oval of the subject’s face. 


Philip Schuyler Church, Dayton, Ohio. (Desc.) 
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830. <A miniature of Mrs. Stewart is itemized in the 
bill of Dec. 16, 1782, quoted above. 


Unlocated. 
STIRLING, LORD. See Alexander, William. 
STOCKTON, JULIA. See Rush, Mrs. Benjamin. 


STODDERT CHILDREN. 


832, 227. Peale’s acquaintance with the Benjamin 
Stodderts followed the painting of his seven portraits 
of Mrs. Christopher Lowndes, at Bladenburg, Aug., 
1789. Mrs. Lowndes’ daughter, Rebecca, had married, 
June 17, 1781, Benjamin Stoddert (1751-1813), a 
former Revolutionary officer who had been Secretary 
to the Board of War under the Continental Congress, 
and, under President Adams, was to become the first 
Secretary of the Navy. He was now in business at 
Georgetown, where he lived in a handsome mansion 
overlooking the Potomac, and where he enjoyed a con- 
tinuing prosperity, developing that village, through sub- 
sequent years, into an important mercantile center. 
Here the painter came, Sept. 9, 1789, arriving in the 
evening, just in time for dinner. 

“T conversed with Mr. and Mrs. Stoddert about the 
portraits of their children and find some difficulty to get 
the size and manner determined. However, at last I 
got my canvas, and the 34 size is chosen” (D.). The 
portrait was forthwith begun, the subjects being a boy 
of seven, a girl of five, a baby girl of five months. “I 
contrive to make whole lengths of them by making the 
biggest children kneel—in the following manner, vizt. 
The boy is putting his sister into a go-cart, the biggest 
sister has holt of the pole and looking at her brother— 
but perhaps a slight sketch may better express the 
design.” 

The painting, one of the most intimate and natural of 
Peale’s groups, particularly charming in the soft deli- 
cacy of its coloring, was finished on Sept. 18. The 
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frame was ordered by the painter and is the type used 
in the James Latimer and a number of other contem- 
porary portraits, and possibly made by James Peale. 

From left to right, the children are Elizabeth, Har- 
riet, and Benjamin Forrest. Elizabeth married Dr. 
Thomas Ewell (1785-1826) and became the mother of 
Benjamin Stoddert Ewell, President of William and 
Mary College, and of Gen. Richard Stoddert Ewell, 
C.S.A. Harriet, in 1812, married George Washington 
Campbell (1769-1848), Senator, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Minister to Russia. 

The children’s mother died, Feb. 10, 1802. During 
his visit to Washington with Baron Humboldt in 1804, 
Peale called at the Stodderts, noting in his diary, 
June 7: 


I went to Mrs. Stoddert’s. He was from home. I in- 
quired for Mrs. Stoddert from a young lady setting in the 
passage. She did not make any reply or even ask me to 
set down. After standing a minute, I repeated my question, 
when she replied that she was dead, and hung her head in 
sorrow. Alas! And pausing a minute, reflecting whether 
this was not recent, and the cause of that want of com- 
plaisance which a family in sorrow must be plunged into 
when the life had left the body of those near and dear— 
I sat down, and finding several small children in loud play, 
which made me think this death must have happened some 
time past, I told the young lady I had painted a picture, 
the portraits of some children, many years past. At this 
she brightened up, and asked me into the next room, where 
I found it over the mantlepiece. This young lady was the 
child and principal figure in the group. She said her 
brother was out and was now a big boy, and the youngest, 
which he was pushing in the go-cart, was in the next room. 
The colors stood very well, tho’ rather injured by fly dirt, 
which I advised her to wash off with warm water. 


The picture was until recently in the Ewell branch 


of the family. Peale wrote to Dr. Ewell, Aug. 12, 1808, 
giving further directions for cleaning it. 


Signed, right, on base of column: “C. WPeale paintd 
1789.” Canvas, 40 x 51. Full length. 

Elizabeth: White dress, blue sash and red slippers with gold 
buckles. Harriet: White dress. Benjamin: Yellow nan- 
keen suit and black slippers. Brown go-cart. Background, 
at left a view of the Potomac from the Stoddert mansion, 
a pink glow in the sky overhead, at right a tree, pedestal, 
and column. 

National Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


STODDERT, BENJAMIN FORREST. See Stod- 
dert Children. 


STODDERT, ELIZABETH. See Stoddert Children. 
STODDERT, HARRIET. See Stoddert Children. 


STODDERT, WILLIAM TRUMAN. 


833. A miniature of Major Stoddert is reproduced in 
Sally Wister’s Journal, p. 84. As well as one can 
judge, its style is that of Charles Willson Peale, and this 
is reinforced by the fact that Stoddert belonged to the 
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Maryland corps in which James Peale served, with 
whose officers Charles Willson Peale associated much, 
painting a large number of miniatures of them. Stod- 
dert, at nineteen, was major of brigade to his uncle, 
Gen. William Smallwood [q.v.]. He figures very pret- 
tily in Sally’s narrative—‘large in person, manly and 
engaging in countenance and address . . . vastly bash- 
ful” (pp. 85-89). In 1902 the miniature was owned 
by Miss Bessie Stoddert Hopkins, of Bowie, Prince 
George Co., Md. 


c. 1778. Ivory, 14x*1%. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Hat and plume black. Coat 
dark blue with bright red facings and shoulder straps. 
Gold setting with light brown hairwork in back and en- 
graved, “W.T.S.” 


Unlocated. 


STONE, JOHN HOSKINS. 


Gov. Stone was born in Charles Co., Md., a descend- 
ant of Gov. William Stone and a brother of the Signer, 
Thomas Stone. He was active in the Revolutionary 
movement, and on Jan. 14, 1776, became a captain in 
Smallwood’s Maryland Continentals, the corps in which 
James Peale and Nathaniel Ramsay were also officers 
and in which Charles Willson Peale had many other 
friends. Stone was promoted to the colonelcy of the 
lst Maryland Regiment Feb. 18, 1777, and resigned 
from the army in 1779, having taken part in the battles 
at Long Island, White Plains, Princeton, and at Ger- 
mantown where he was severely wounded. He turned 
then to public affairs, a career climaxed by his election 
in 1794 as 8th governor of Maryland. He died Oct. 5, 
1804. 


834. In the summer of 1777 Peale rode from Phila- 
delphia to Washington’s camp to visit his sister, brother- 
in-law, and brother, and to find employment for his 
brush. 


I then went in search of the Maryland battalions and 
began a miniature of Col. Stone at a log house without a 
window. The time proving rainy, I stayed at this house 
two nights and painted the likeness of Major [William] 
Sterett as well as finishing Col. Stone (D., June 27, 1777). 


Unlocated. 


835, 342. Peale included a portrait of Gov. Stone in 
his bargain with the corporation of Annapolis, by which 
he agreed to paint portraits of six recent governors in 
exchange for the full length of one of the old Lords 
Baltimore which had hung for years in the state capitol. 
Stone having died twenty years before, he had difficulty 
locating a portrait to copy, finding one at last in Wash- 
ington, the property of Dr. Cosine, and the work was 
done in that city in June, 1824. The original was said 
to be by Rembrandt Peale, an attribution which his 
father doubted, though he recognized the likeness as 
that of Gov. Stone. 
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apparently, of the Colonel’s clerk, the painter having 
written only his signature to the receipt. 

The “Small’d Siz’d Picture” is the full-length of the 
Colonel (below) for which Peale had asked 30 guineas. 
As it is on the canvas size of a three-quarter length, 
however, and the figure smaller than life, a reduction 
of a third of the usual full-length price, 40 guineas, has 
been agreed upon. The clerk has first figured the mini- 
atures at 7 guineas (£12.5), then corrected this to 8 
guineas (£14.0), Peale’s usual price. The Blair Mc- 
Clenachan portraits [509, 510] mentioned in both col- 
umns of the bill had been painted in 1776. 


827, 107. Companion piece of [829, 106]. 


1781. Canvas, 49 x 39144. Full-length. 

Hair powdered white. Brown eyes. Uniform blue with 
red facings, silver buttons, and gold epaulettes. Back- 
ground of foliage, sky, tents, and small figures. 


Philip Schuyler Church, Dayton, Ohio. (Desc.) 


828. “Col. Stewart’s miniature,” referred to above, 
may be glimpsed in the portrait of his wife (below), 
where she is shown wearing it on her right wrist. 


Unlocated. 


STEWART, MRS. WALTER. 


Deborah, daughter of Blair McClenachan [q.v.], was 
born in 1763, and died in April, 1823. She was mar- 
ried by the Rev. William White, April 11, 1781, to a 
young man who was, like her father, an Irishman, a 
soldier of the Revolution and a daring speculator in the 
perilous mercantile world of the time. The couple 
travelled abroad in 1786-1787 and their daughter, Anna 
Matilda, was born July 22, 1786, at Londonderry, and 
baptized in the Earl of Bristol’s chapel there. They 
returned to Philadelphia to figure in the “Republican 
Court,” the aristocracy of the early Federal era. They 
lived on High Street next door to President Washing- 
ton, who had been godfather to their eldest son, Wil- 
liam, born Dec., 1781. And when Anna Matilda mar- 
ried Philip Church, a connection of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and the Schuylers of New York, Washington gave 
the bride away. Her youngest child, Washington, was 
born in 1796, 2 months and 10 days after Gen. Stewart’s 
death. 


829, 106, 108. Companion piece of [827, 107]. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale, pinx. 1782.” Canvas, 
49 x 39%. Three-quarter length. 

Dark hair. Dark blue eyes. White satin dress trimmed 
with lace. Sacque of changeable green and bronze taffeta 
trimmed with gold. Dark blue sash with gold tassel. 
Background, at right, a panelled wall and pediment on 
which rest apples, books, ‘music and guitar; at left, a curv- 
ing wall with oval panels apparently introduced because of 
their harmony with the oval of the subject’s face. 


Philip Schuyler Church, Dayton, Ohio. (Desc.) 
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830. A miniature of Mrs. Stewart is itemized in the 
bill of Dec. 16, 1782, quoted above. 


Unlocated. 
STIRLING, LORD. See Alexander, William. 
STOCKTON, JULIA. See Rush, Mrs. Benjamin. 


STODDERT CHILDREN. 


832, 227. Peale’s acquaintance with the Benjamin 
Stodderts followed the painting of his seven portraits 
of Mrs. Christopher Lowndes, at Bladenburg, Aug., 
1789. Mrs. Lowndes’ daughter, Rebecca, had married, 
June 17, 1781, Benjamin Stoddert (1751-1813), a 
former Revolutionary officer who had been Secretary 
to the Board of War under the Continental Congress, 
and, under President Adams, was to become the first 
Secretary of the Navy. He was now in business at 
Georgetown, where he lived in a handsome mansion 
overlooking the Potomac, and where he enjoyed a con- 
tinuing prosperity, developing that village, through sub- 
sequent years, into an important mercantile center. 
Here the painter came, Sept. 9, 1789, arriving in the 
evening, just in time for dinner. 

“T conversed with Mr. and Mrs. Stoddert about the 
portraits of their children and find some difficulty to get 
the size and manner determined. However, at last I 
got my canvas, and the 34 size is chosen” (D.). The 
portrait was forthwith begun, the subjects being a boy 
of seven, a girl of five, a baby girl of five months. “I 
contrive to make whole lengths of them by making the 
biggest children kneel—in the following manner, vizt. 
The boy is putting his sister into a go-cart, the biggest 
sister has holt of the pole and looking at her brother— 
but perhaps a slight sketch may better express the 
design.” 

The painting, one of the most intimate and natural of 
Peale’s groups, particularly charming in the soft deli- 
cacy of its coloring, was finished on Sept. 18. The 
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frame was ordered by the painter and is the type used 
in the James Latimer and a number of other contem- 
porary portraits, and possibly made by James Peale. 
From left to right, the children are Elizabeth, Har- 
riet, and Benjamin Forrest. Elizabeth married Dr. 


‘Thomas Ewell (1785-1826) and became the mother of 


Benjamin Stoddert Ewell, President of William and 
Mary College, and of Gen. Richard Stoddert Ewell, 
C.S.A. Harriet, in 1812, married George Washington 
Campbell (1769-1848), Senator, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Minister to Russia. 

The children’s mother died, Feb. 10, 1802. During 
his visit to Washington with Baron Humboldt in 1804, 
Peale called at the Stodderts, noting in his diary, 
June 7: 


I went to Mrs. Stoddert’s. He was from home. I in- 
quired for Mrs. Stoddert from a young lady setting in the 
passage. She did not make any reply or even ask me to 
set down. After standing a minute, I repeated my question, 
when she replied that she was dead, and hung her head in 
sorrow. Alas! And pausing a minute, reflecting whether 
this was not recent, and the cause of that want of com- 
plaisance which a family in sorrow must be plunged into 
when the life had left the body of those near and dear— 
I sat down, and finding several small children in loud play, 
which made me think this death must have happened some 
time past, I told the young lady I had painted a picture, 
the portraits of some children, many years past. At this 
she brightened up, and asked me into the next room, where 
I found it over the mantlepiece. This young lady was the 
child and principal figure in the group. She said her 
brother was out and was now a big boy, and the youngest, 
which he was pushing in the go-cart, was in the next room. 
The colors stood very well, tho’ rather injured by fly dirt, 
which I advised her to wash off with warm water. 


The picture was until recently in the Ewell branch 


of the family. Peale wrote to Dr. Ewell, Aug. 12, 1808, 
giving further directions for cleaning it. 


Signed, right, on base of column: “C. WPeale paintd 
1789.” Canvas, 40 x 51. Full length. 

Elizabeth: White dress, blue sash and red slippers with gold 
buckles. Harriet: White dress. Benjamin: Yellow nan- 
keen suit and black slippers. Brown go-cart. Background, 
at left a view of the Potomac from the Stoddert mansion, 
a pink glow in the sky overhead, at right a tree, pedestal, 
and column. 

National Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


STODDERT, BENJAMIN FORREST. See Stod- 
dert Children. 


STODDERT, ELIZABETH. See Stoddert Children. 
STODDERT, HARRIET. See Stoddert Children. 


STODDERT, WILLIAM TRUMAN. 


833. A miniature of Major Stoddert is reproduced in 
Sally Wister’s Journal, p. 84. As well as one can 
judge, its style is that of Charles Willson Peale, and this 
is reinforced by the fact that Stoddert belonged to the 
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Maryland corps in which James Peale served, with 
whose officers Charles Willson Peale associated much, 
painting a large number of miniatures of them. Stod- 
dert, at nineteen, was major of brigade to his uncle, 
Gen. William Smallwood [q.v.]. He figures very pret- 
tily in Sally’s narrative—‘large in person, manly and 
engaging in countenance and address . . . vastly bash- 
ful” (pp. 85-89). In 1902 the miniature was owned 
by Miss Bessie Stoddert Hopkins, of Bowie, Prince 
George Co., Md. 


c. 1778. Ivory, 141%. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Hat and plume black. Coat 
dark blue with bright red facings and shoulder straps. 
Gold setting with light brown hairwork in back and en- 
graved, “W.T.S.” 


Unlocated. 


STONE, JOHN HOSKINS. 


Gov. Stone was born in Charles Co., Md., a descend- 
ant of Gov. William Stone and a brother of the Signer, 
Thomas Stone. He was active in the Revolutionary 
movement, and on Jan. 14, 1776, became a captain in 
Smallwood’s Maryland Continentals, the corps in which 
James Peale and Nathaniel Ramsay were also officers 
and in which Charles Willson Peale had many other 
friends. Stone was promoted to the colonelcy of the 
lst Maryland Regiment Feb. 18, 1777, and resigned 
from the army in 1779, having taken part in the battles 
at Long Island, White Plains, Princeton, and at Ger- 
mantown where he was severely wounded. He turned 
then to public affairs, a career climaxed by his election 
in 1794 as 8th governor of Maryland. He died Oct. 5, 
1804. 


834. In the summer of 1777 Peale rode from Phila- 
delphia to Washington’s camp to visit his sister, brother- 
in-law, and brother, and to find employment for his 
brush. 


I then went in search of the Maryland battalions and 
began a miniature of Col. Stone at a log house without a 
window. The time proving rainy, I stayed at this house 
two nights and painted the likeness of Major [William] 
Sterett as well as finishing Col. Stone (D., June 27, 1777). 


Unlocated. 


835, 342. Peale included a portrait of Gov. Stone in 
his bargain with the corporation of Annapolis, by which 
he agreed to paint portraits of six recent governors in 
exchange for the full length of one of the old Lords 
Baltimore which had hung for years in the state capitol. 
Stone having died twenty years before, he had difficulty 
locating a portrait to copy, finding one at last in Wash- 
ington, the property of Dr. Cosine, and the work was 
done in that city in June, 1824. The original was said 
to be by Rembrandt Peale, an attribution which his 
father doubted, though he recognized the likeness as 
that of Gov. Stone. 
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1824. Canvas, 29 x 24. Bust. 
Gray hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue and buff uniform. 
Background, red curtain at left, sky and trees at right. 


The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 


STONE, WILLIAM. 


836, 79. A native of Bermuda, where he had been 
born, Sept. 11, 1739, a mercantile venture brought Capt. 
Stone and his ship to Baltimore, where he married into 
an old family and which became thenceforward his home 
port. Peale’s life-size full length of 1774 shows us the 
Captain ashore, but with his navigating instruments at 
hand, pointing with a casual gesture to where his sloop, 
the Hornet, lies in the distance, sails spread and flags 
flying. 

The Hornet was to be the first vessel of our navy to 
bear that now-famous name. For her first voyage she 
was rented, in Dec., 1775, to the new Continental Navy, 
Capt. Stone continuing in command, while the govern- 
ment refitted her at Baltimore as a ship of war. Joshua 
Barney [q.v.] was with her as Second Lieutenant, and 
his Biographical Memoir (by Mary Barney, 30-32, 
Boston, 1832) contains the story of her first raising of 
“rebel colors” to the scream of fifes and roll of drums. 
Barney’s account of the subsequent cruise, in which the 
Hornet was separated from Commodore Esek Hopkins’ 
fleet by the loss of her mast-head and boom, and with 
difficulty made port at Philadelphia through heavy 
weather, accuses Capt. Stone, when at last the oppor- 
tunity came, of refusing to risk his ship by giving battle. 
Against the younger man’s impetuous courage and re- 
sentment, one must balance the fact that the Captain 
was seriously ill, with others of his crew, and that his 
First Lieutenant strongly defended him against the 
charges of the Second. 

Capt. Stone returned to Baltimore, and Robert Mor- 
ris [q.v.] of the Marine Committee entered into negoti- 
ations to buy the old and battered sloop for the national 
service. Capt. Stone appears again in command of 
artillery under Gen. Samuel Smith [q.v.| at the defense 
of Baltimore in 1814. He died, Oct. 8, 1821. 


Signed, lower left: “. .. Peale/Pinx. 1774.” 
90 xX 63. Full length. 

Gray hair and brows. Gray eyes. 

buttons and gold lace on waistcoat. Black shoes with silver 

buckles. Brass-mounted spyglass and sextant. Landscape 

background with sloop flying the British union jack fore 

and aft. 


J. William Middendorf, Jr., Balt. 


Canvas, 


Deep lilac suit with gilt 


( Desc.) 


STONE, WILLIAM MURRAY. 


837, 296. William Murray Stone was born in the 
northern part of Somerset Co., Md., June 1, 1779, and 
educated at Washington College, Chestertown, where 
he received his A.B., 1799 and A.M., 1802. On March 
23, 1809, he married Ann Savage, only daughter of 
John and Margaret Savage of Accomack Co., Va. She 
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died April 9, 1821. In 1830, he was elected Bishop of 
Maryland, and lived thereafter at Spring Hill Parish, 
of which his close friend, Simon Wilmer [g.v.], was 
Rector. He died, Feb. 26, 1838. 

His portrait, a charming and sympathetic likeness, 
comes at a late date when James and Rembrandt Peale 
were active, and is attributed to Charles Willson Peale 
on style alone. Later portraits in the Stone family may 
be attributed to Rembrandt Peale. 

c. 1808. Canvas, 27 x 22. Bust. 


Brown hair and eyes. Black clerical gown. 
with brass nails. Background olive-green. 


Mrs. W. Coulbourn Brown, Phila. (Desc.) 


Red chair 


STORY, MISS. 


838. At Philadelphia, April 15, 1776, Peale “Re- 
touched a miniature of Miss Story that was painted by 
Mr. [John] Norman” (D.). 


Unlocated. 


STRACHAN, MARGARET. 


Thomas. 


See Harwood, Mrs. 


STRACHAN, MRS. WILLIAM. 


839, 840. Mrs. William Strachan, mother of Mrs. 
Thomas Harwood |[gq.v.], appears in Peale’s lists of 


1770-1775 work as 


Mrs. Streachan & coppy 3/4 9.9.0 
M. Peggy 3/4 5.5.0 


indicating a half length portrait and a replica, similar to 
that of the daughter [370, 42] (see p. 20). 


Unlocated. 


STROBAGH, JOHN MARTIN. 


841. At Valley Forge, March 5, 1778, Peale finished a 
miniature of “Col. Strowbucker,” and soon after records 
that “Col. Strowbuck” paid $58 for the picture (D.). 
Strobagh was lieutenant-colonel of Col. Thomas Proc- 
tor’s Continental artillery. Peale painted Proctor’s 
miniature [708] at the same time. 


Unlocated. 


STUART, MRS. DAVID. See Custis, Mrs. John 


Parke. 


STUART, GILBERT. 
Portrait painter. 1755-1828. (D.A.B.) 


842, 288. Peale and Stuart, seen together—as they 
rarely were in actual life—are a wonderful contrast in 
artistic character. Peale had crammed his student 
years with hard work, and at the end was ready to 
practice painting, sculpture, and engraving. History 
was the only branch of painting at which he hesitated, 
his natural humility and modesty making him quail be- 
fore the mere idea of “high art.” Stuart’s years of 
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study had been gay and lively, had made him a painter 
of faces alone, but with a freedom and confidence rarely 
approached by the other. Peale had once fled from a 
sheriff, but had been glad to return, and, through ten 
years of hard labor, pay off every penny. Stuart came 
to America leaving a long trail of debts behind him in 
England and Ireland. His defaults had been the result 
of living and spending like a lord, while Peale’s, equally 
characteristically, had come from his over-enthusiastic 
expansion as a tradesman into a half a dozen trades at 
once. Peale, no soldier and no politician, had gone to 
war and entered politics in the pursuit of philosophical 
ideals, things for which Stuart cared not a fig. 

Stuart lived high and had a sharp and biting wit, of 
the kind that Peale disliked, perhaps feared. Peale, the 
water-drinker, was full of humor but only the mild 
pleasantries with rarely a personal touch. Stuart, 
finally, with palette in hand would bring any sitter to 
new life on canvas by his bold and uninhibited brush- 
work, passed beyond reality and gave them something 
of his own charm and force and dash. Under Peale’s 
hand, his sitters mellowed and softened. There is a 
mood of pleasant gentleness in almost every face. 

The pair first met in 1795, when both were painting 
the President and it was then that Stuart uttered 
his famous quip about the danger of Washington’s being 
“Pealed all around.” Later, Peale helped Stuart make 
a cast of his own hand which he introduced into his 
Washington full length. In the summer of 1804, when 
Peale went to Washington with Baron Humboldt [q.v. | 
he called on Stuart to urge him to finish the portrait of 
Joseph Priestley he had begun for the Philosophical 
Society. Stuart replied with banter, which the other 
took but ill. 


Mr. Stuart asked me if I had a good painting room— 
that when he should go to Philadelphia he wished to paint 
my portrait. I told him I had not a good room [n]Jor was 
it worth while for him to take it. He replied that he would 
paint a better portrait of me than yet was done—that altho’ 
myself . . . had often essayed to take my own likeness, yet 
that done by another artist would give a more faithful 
expression. I thanked him for [the] intention and passed 
it by, but engaged in other conversation (D., June 8, 1804). 


A year and half later Peale brought his son, Rembrandt, 
to Washington, hoping to give the young man’s artistic 
career new impetus by the opportunity to paint portraits 
of Jefferson and other distinguished persons. In his 
diary, Jan. 11, 1805, he noted, “Severely cold. After 
breakfast we went to seek new lodgings and afterwards 
visited Mr. Stuart, where we were amused with him 
and his painting all the morning.” Later, without date, 
he noted that Rembrandt had painted William Findley 
(now in the Independence Hall Collection) “and is 
waiting on the President at his House. I painted one 
of Mr. Stuart and one of Rembrandt.” He wrote home 
to his family, Jan. 30, 


Another apology for my long stay here is that I am paint- 
ing some portraits, one of Stuart, began today, and we wait 
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on the President tomorrow morning to retouch his portrait. 
Rembrandt has another sty, which, however, has passed off 
better than the other. He will be able to paint tomorrow. 
. | expect to leave Washington about the last of this 
week, I mean as soon as I finish Mr. Stuart’s portrait. 


The portrait was for the Museum gallery. It was 
praised by Stuart’s son as the best ever taken, although 
Stuart himself, when the Peales had gone, scoffed at it. 
Rembrandt Peale checked his own work in a copy of the 
catalogue of the 1854 sale. He marked this one, and 
other annotators of the catalogue have also noted it as 
a Rembrandt Peale. Unreliable as Rembrandt is, one 
would hardly expect him to err on such a point, and the 
style of the picture is certainly more characteristic of 
him than of his father. A possible explanation is that 
the two painters worked together on this group of por- 
traits, this rendered the more likely by the eye infection 
which had partially incapacitated the younger. 


1805. Canvas, 234% 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. Light gray coat with buff collar. 
Background gray-green. Unfinished at corners. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N.Y. 


SUMMERS, ANDREW, 8r. 


843, 433. Herbert DuPuy, who in 1919 added three 
miniatures from the Andrew Summers family to his 
great collection, established the identity of the subjects 
as Capt. Andrew Summers (1742-1806), his wife, 
Hannah (1742-1819), and their young son, Andrew 
Summers, Jr. ( ? —1820), the grandparents and father 
of Andrew Summers, III (1795-1843), who married 
Sybilla, daughter of Charles Willson Peale, Nov. 9, 
1815. Capt. Summers was a member of the brokerage 
firm of Summers and Coates, Philadelphia. 

The costumes and ages of the subjects as well as style 
indicate that these miniatures were painted in the sum- 
mer of 1782, when Peale financed the building of his 
new gallery by painting miniatures at half his usual 
price (see p. 16). 


1782. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Dark eyebrows. Blue eyes. Brown coat. 
Flowered waistcoat with light brown edge. Background, 
gray shading to brown. Set as a locket. 


Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy Collection of Minia- 
tures, Pittsburgh. 


SUMMERS, MRS. ANDREW, Sr. 
844, 434. See above. 


1782. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair, with soft gray cap trimmed with flowers on 
the side. Brown eyes. Low-cut purple dress trimmed 
with pink ribbon and flowers, lace about neck. Background 
slate green. Set as a locket. 


Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy Collection of Minia- 
tures, Pittsburgh. 
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SUMMERS, ANDREW, Jr. 
845, 432. See above. 


1782. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Chalky complexion. Light 
blue silk coat with flowered waistcoat. Background light 
shading to darker slate. Set as a locket. 


Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy Collection of Minia- 
tures, Pittsburgh. 


SUMMERS, MRS. ANDREW, III. 


Sybilla Miriam Peale, daughter of the artist. 1797- 
1856. (C.W.P.) 


846. At “Belfield,” Aug. 18, 1811, Peale recorded 
work on a portrait of Sybilla in his diary, and later, 
May 1, that he planned to exhibit it. 


Unlocated. 


847. Sybilla was married on Nov. 9, 1815, and soon 
after her father began a wedding portrait. He wrote 
to Rembrandt, Dec. 23, 


I have made a trial of your new method of painting por- 
traits in a picture of Sybilla, and I have succeeded wonder- 
fully well, although it is not quite finished. But after the 
first setting it was known by everyone that looked at it. 
Her face you know is pale—and I have made a trial of the 
mixtures of colors which you gave me for the finishing of a 
face in the last setting, which I also like, yet I meditate re- 
painting it, as I think that I ought to have used a little 
more of vermillion or light red in the coloring next to the 
last setting. I find this important advantage in this trial 
of painting: that it gives a better knowledge of the proper 
tints of flesh color. But the reverse of the face, especially 
when the face, or rather the nose is set crooked on the 
face, a very common case, is a great disadvantage, and only 
head sizes can be painted in this tnanner. 

That of Sybilla, [he wrote again, Feb. 20, 1816,] I have 
carried to the city with the intention of trying its effect 
amongst pictures in the Academy of the Fine Arts, I mean 
only for a few minutes in order to [see] my further im- 
provement in coloring. Her face is pale and the back- 
ground is not of the dark cast—the breadth of lights I hope 
will be found advantageous. 


He showed this picture, with the other new ones of 
his wife [653, 308], Rubens [668] and Patty [664], 
to Sully, who liked Sybilla’s best. He retouched her 
picture of Feb. 18, 1820, beginning with “her round 
and even forehead” (To Mrs. Alexander Robinson, 
Feb, 22). ' 
Unlocated,. 


See Exhuming the Mastodon [252, 285}. 


SURVILLIERS, COMTE DE. See Bonaparte, . 
Joseph. 


SUTTON, MR. 


' 848. A half length portrait of “Mr. Sutton” is included 
in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 


Unlocated. 
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SWAN, JOHN. 


849, 209. John Swan, who lived successively at An- 
napolis, in Frederick Co. and at Baltimore, was born in 
1750, and died, Aug. 21, 1821. His portrait and its 
pendant were painted in Sept., 1788 at Baltimore, Peale 
receiving a part payment for the frames of “Major 
Swan’s” pictures, Oct. 7 (D.). On Nov. 5 he noted 
that there was more work to be done on them, but 
postponed it in order to return to Philadelphia. He 
finished them in Jan., 1789 (see below). 

In some records, the subject has been confused with 
Gen. James Swan (1754-1830), Massachusetts soldier 
and financier. The portraits descended in the family of 
the subject until their bequest to the Baltimore Museum. 

Companion piece of [850, 208]. 


Signed, left, base of column: “C. WPeale/pinx. 1788.” 
Canvas, 3616 X 27%. Half length. 

Powdered hair, brown eyebrows. Brown eyes. Dark blue 

coat with silver buttons. Cream waistcoat. Inkstand and 

papers on table covered with green cloth. Mahogany chair. 

Background, red curtain, with marble column at left. 


Baltimore Museum of Art, Balt. 


SWAN, MRS. JOHN. 


850, 208. Elizabeth, daughter of George and Elizabeth 
Trippe Maxwell, of Charles Co., Md., was born in 1762, 
and died, c. 1824. Her marriage to Major John Swan 
had taken place on July 12, 1787, about a year before 
their portraits were painted. She was a niece of Mrs. 
Robert Goldsborough [q.v.]. 

Painted in the preceding autumn, Peale retouched her 
portrait, Jan. 11, 1789. 


With the hope that I should better please Mrs. Swan in 
her portrait which I painted last winter, I requested her 
setting again. I found that I had painted the hair with 
much more red than I ought, and by retouching it I have 
made the portrait better. I have finished also a part of 
Major Swan’s portrait that had been displeasing to them. 
The right hand resting on his lap was foreshortened, which 
I place further forward so as the full size was seen. This 
ought to be a caution to me not to paint any part of my 
portraits foreshortened where it can be avoided (D.). 


Companion piece of [849, 209]. 


1788. Canvas, 36% X 27%. Half length. 

Brown hair, with white ribbon and pearls. Brown eyes. 
Robin’s-egg blue dress with pearls at bosom and sleeves. 
Pink sash embroidered in gold. Yellow-brown handbag 
with pink ribbon. Sofa upholstered in red damask with 
brass nails. Calf-bound book with red label, “THOM- 
SON’S/SEASONS.” Background gray-green. 


Baltimore Museum of Art, Balt. 


SWANWICK, JOHN. 


851. The entry, “Mr. Swanwick. 1% length, in full 
17.10.0,” appears in Peale’s diary in a list of 1789 
paintings, including the James Latimer and John Nichol- 
son pairs. Swanwick, born in 1740, was a business- 
man and importer with a counting house at 20 Penn 
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St., Phila. Here he varied his mercantile pursuit with 
interests in politics, art and literature. His Thoughts 
on Education Addressed to the visitors of the Young 
Ladies’ Academy, Phila., 1787, contains a poem on the 
fine arts. On Dec. 13, 1786, Peale sought his aid in 
financial difficulties. “I believe you to be a friend to 
the arts and therefore in this decline of encouragement, 
I hope you will assist an artist who thanks you for past 
favors” (C.W.P. 1: 254-255). In 1787, Swanwick 
imported a collection of one hundred and thirty old 
Italian paintings, which he turned over to Peale for 
restoration and exhibition, and whose arrival was re- 
membered by Rembrandt Peale as one of the momentous 
events of his boyhood. He was a member, with the 
Peales, of St. Peter’s Church, and, with them, a Demo- 
crat. He entered active politics on the wave of op- 
position to the Jay Treaty of 1795 and was twice elected 
to Congress, serving from March 4 of that year until 
his death, Aug. 1, 1798. 


Unlocated. 


SWIFT, MISS. 


852. “Miss Swift” sat for her miniature at Philadel- 
phia Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 1776. Peale worked on the 
miniatures of Miss Swift and Miss Lynch [508] on Oct. 
4 and finished them both on the 6th (D.). It is pos- 
sible that the ladies were exchanging tokens of friend- 
ship. In his autobiography Peale described a visit, 
Aug. 15, 1824, to the Philadelphia home of a Miss Swift 
whom he “had been acquainted with some time and had 
done a little work in painting [for].” 


Unlocated. 


SYKES, JAMES. 


853. Born near Dover, Del., in 1725, James Sykes 
was successively judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, Secretary of the Delaware Council of Safety, 
and state senator, delegate to the Continental Congress 
in 1777, prothonotary and clerk of the peace for Kent 
Co., 1777-1792, privy councillor, 1786, and delegate 
to the State Constitutional Convention, 1792. He died 
in Dover, 1793. 

Finding himself out of accord with proposals regard- 
ing his state and unequal to joining in the debates, 
Sykes left the Continental Congress after a very brief 
attendance in April, 1777. If by Charles Willson Peale, 
his miniature was painted then, as the costume suggests. 
The original is known only through a copy by Anna 
Claypoole Peale in the possession of Morris Keene 
Barroll, Chestertown, Md. It shows the subject three- 
quarters to right, with white hair or wig, blue eyes, 
brown coat and waistcoat, and is inscribed on the lower 
right margin, “After Peale.” 


Unlocated. 
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SYMMES, JOHN CLEVES. 


Congressman, land promoter, jurist. 1742-1814. 
(D.A.B.) 


854. Symmes’ portrait preserves intact the vigorous, dar- 
ing, careless character of the man, whose most active 
years were given to the colonization of a vast tract in 
Ohio, Cincinnati its principal settlement. Costume and 
apparent age reinforce the supposition that it was 
painted while he was a member of Congress from New 
Jersey, 1785-1786, although the mature and fluid style 
suggests a considerably later date. The color is un- 
usually thinly laid on, the weave of the canvas showing 
through, except in highlights of the face. 


c. 1786. Canvas, 26X21. Bust. 

Three quarters to left. Sandy hair, tinted with gray at the 
temples. Blue eyes. Olive-green suit with silver buttons. 
Background, brown tinted with green. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


TANEY, MRS. MICHAEL. 


855, 392. Monica, daughter of Roger Brooke and 
mother of Roger Brooke Taney, was married to Michael 
Taney, a tobacco planter of Calvert Co., Md., about 
1770. She died in 1814. “She was,” according to her 
son, “pious, gentle and affectionate. I never in my life 
heard her say an angry or unkind word to any of her 
children or servants, nor speak ill of any one” (Swisher, 
Carl Brent, Roger B. Taney, 13, N. Y., Macmillan, 
1935). 


c. 1770. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%e. 

Light brown hair. Dark eyes. Lavender satin dress with 
pink rose at breast. Gray-green background, the same tone 
carried into the shadows of the portrait. Set as a locket. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


TASKER, ELIZABETH. See Lowndes, Mrs. Chris- 
topher. 


TAYLOE, ELIZABETH. See Corbin, Mrs. Richard. 


TAYLOE, ELIZABETH. See Lloyd, Edward, 
Family (486, 32]. Lloyd, Mrs. Edward (488, 393]. 


TAYLOR, JOHN MAN. 
856. 


c. 1780. Min. Ivory, 1%6 X 1%. 

Reproduced: The Erskine Hewitt Collection . . . Parke- 
Bernet Galleries . . . 219, N. Y., 1938 (Sale catalogue). 
Facing slightly to left, almost in half length. Long brown 
hair cut in a bang. Dark eyes. Blue coat and pale pink 
waistcoat. Wide white collar. Background gray-blue. 
Set as a locket with hair-work. Inside, on paper backing, 
a pencil sketch of the subject. 


Unlocated. 
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TAZEWELL, HENRY. 
Politician and jurist. 1753-1799. (D.A.B.) 


857, 77. Peale’s portrait of young Henry Tazewell, 
whose political career is overshadowed by that of his 
more famous son, Littleton Tazewell (1774-1860), was 
almost certainly painted at Williamsburg when Peale 
was there in the late spring of 1775. Tazewell had 
been married in the previous year, and in 1775 won his 
first political office, a seat in the Virginia Assembly. 
Companion piece of [858, 78]. 
1775. Canvas, 30 X 25. Half length. 
Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue suit with gilt 


buttons. Brownish red leather chair with brass nail. 
Background a warm brown. 


Mrs. Andrew John Davis, Richmond, Va. (Desc.) 
TAZEWELL, MRS. HENRY. 

858, 78. Dorothy, daughter of Benjamin and Martha 
Hall Waller, was married to Henry Tazewell, Jan. 13, 
1774. She died in 1777. The pair of portraits, painted 
for the newly-established home, are unusual in the 
thoughtful, almost sad, mood which they convey. 

Companion piece of [857, 77]. 

1775. Canvas, 30 X 25. Half length. 

Dark brown hair dressed with pearls. Brown eyes. Pink 
satin dress with pink rose at bosom. Dark russet scarf. 
Plaid sash of dark blue and yellow. Bouquet of roses and 
lupin in her lap. Background, at left foliage, at right a 
sunset sky. 

Mrs. Andrew John Davis, Richmond, Va. _ (Desc.) 
TERNANT, JEAN BAPTISTE, CHEVALIER DE. 
859,113. Little is known of the Chevalier de Ternant, 
and yet he is one of those romantic figures of our Revo- 
lutionary history who glitters in obscurity, an active, 
efficient young soldier whose intelligence and charm of 
manner brought him into prominence as a diplomat. 
He was born at Damvillers, France, Dec. 12, 1751, 
entered the engineer corps of the French army at the 
age of twenty-one and was sent to America after the 
outbreak of the Revolution on official business of some 
sort. This completed, he presented himself to Gen. 
Washington at Valley Forge, March 28, 1778, as a 
volunteer, and was at once established as Deputy In- 
spector under Steuben |[q.v.]. Ternant was now fa- 
miliar with the country and spoke English as well as his 
owntongue. Steuben, who was deficient on both scores, 
bore witness to de Ternant’s competence in a letter to 
the Board of War—‘gentilhomme francais qui parle 
l’anglais a la perfection et qui—outre des connaissances 
militaires considérables—temoigne des plus grands zéle 
et activité’ (Lasseray, Les Francais 2: 433). 

Ternant fought at Monmouth that summer, and in 
September was named Inspector for the Southern De- 
partment with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He had 
a diplomatic role in the next year, going to Havana 
in an unsuccessful effort to organize a combined Span- 
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ish-American attack on the British in Florida and 
Georgia. He was taken prisoner with Gen. Lincoln 
[g.v.] at Charleston, went to Philadelphia on parole, 
where his exchange was effected in Jan., 1782. He left 
immediately after for the Southern Department. Late 
in the war he was promoted to the colonelcy of Armand’s 
Partisan Legion. 

In 1784 he returned to France, served in the Dutch 
army, 1785-1788, as a colonel of cavalry and com- 
manded a French infantry regiment from 1788 antil 
his appointment, April 10, 1791, as Minister to the 
United States. Here his chief concerns were the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty and the insurrection 
in Santo Domingo, for the relief of whose refugees he 
obtained a large American loan. He attended meetings 
of the American Philosophical Society in that summer 
and winter. The “Baptiste” disappears from his name 
at this time, perhaps in deference to new trends. But 
de Ternant was a moderate of the stamp of Lafayette, 
and seems to have kept aloof from subsequent events 
in his native country. He died at Coudes in 1816. 

Peale’s portrait was almost certainly painted in 1781, 
with other French officers, for the new gallery, and 
before de Ternant returned to duty. It is in his list 
of Oct. 13, 1784. The portrait is suave, interesting, 
but not the clear characterization one would expect to 
find of a subject so congenial to the painter—a French- 
man, patriot soldier, and a clever draughtsman in his 
own right. The uniform appears to have been repainted 
or done by a less skillful hand. 

1781. Canvas, 234% x 19%. . Bust. (Museum) 

Light brown hair, powdered. Hazel eyes. Uniform very 
dark blue and buff with black neckcloth and gold epaulettes. 
Dark brown background. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 





THAYENDANEGEA. See Brant, Joseph. 
THOMAS, ANN. See Russell, Mrs. Thomas. 


THOMPSON. 
860. The following letter and added memo appear in 
Peale’s letter book: 


Madam Museum, Octr. 12th, 1809. 

Having promised to my two young Sons the sum which 
makes the ballance of the Picture you had early in the 
spring, i.e., twenty Dollars, and which you promised to 
call and pay in a week or two—They are importunate like 
other young men, therefore you will much oblige me by an 
early payment. 

Your friend, 
CW Peale 

Mrs. Thompson. 
N.B. The above produc’d the payment. 


Unlocated. 


THOMPSON, MAJOR. 


861. Peale, on Sept. 16 and Oct. 4, 1782, wrote to 
“Major Thompson” asking payment for a miniature 
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painted in Oct., 1781, and declaring that he would take 
“no more promises.” 


Unlocated. 


THOMSON, CHARLES. 


Scholar and politician. 


1729-1824. (D.A.B.) 


When he set out in 1781 to form a gallery of “great 
men” of his era, one may assume that Peale assigned a 
place in it at once to Charles Thomson, Secretary of the 
Continental Congress throughout its entire history. 
The man had Peale’s admiration for more than his long 
association with the Revolutionary government. He 
was a scholar, a teacher, a friend of Franklin and a 
member of the American Philosohical Society. He had 
taken part in negotiations with the Indians, had won 
their confidence by his manifest honesty, and had, as 
did Timothy Pickering |q.v.| at a later date, spoken out 
for a more enlightened Indian policy. Like Peale and 
most of the professional men, he was on the radical 
side in Pennsylvania politics. The conservatives 
blocked his election to Congress when that body came 
into being, but could not prevent his choice as its secre- 
tary. With the advent of the Federalist regime in 
1789 he retired to the country and spent his remaining 
years in the study of scriptural texts, publishing a 
scholarly translation of the Bible in 1805 and a synopsis 
of the gospels in 1815. 


862, 118. Peale’s portrait is simple and direct, reflect- 
ing Thomson’s plain, forthright character and _ his 
carelessness of dress. The picture is first recorded in 
the Freeman’s Journal list of Oct. 13, 1784. 

c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair. Blue eyes. Gray coat and waistcoat. 
ground olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


Back- 


863, 119. Peale painted a second portrait of Thomson 
in Oct., 1819, driving out with Mrs. Peale to his friend’s 
estate, “Harriton,” at what is now Bryn Mawr. His 
autobiography describes the event. 


On arriving there, he asked how the health of his old 
friend was, and whether he would be favored at this time 
to make a portrait of him. The answer was rather un- 
favorable to the latter, but when Mr. Thomson came into 
the room, he expressed his pleasure and willingness to 
oblige him, and the execution of the work was immediately 
begun, and in less than two days completed. 

He was cheerful in his conversation and seemed de- 
lighted to talk of the transactions of the Revolutionary War, 
and his memory was very good on many particulars of 
those early times. But he told his friend Peale that he 
had suffered two severe attacks, in which one enfeebled his 
body and the other his mind. In some moments of their 
conversation respecting some of the events of that war and 
the part of the Congressional transactions, he became so 
animated that Peale regrets that he did not make the at- 
tempt to catch those flashes of spirit lightened up in his 
countenance, and which gave a strong resemblence to his 
former looks—but the fear of failing in the attempt to make 
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that unity of expression, as Mr. Thomson’s health was very 
precarious. Therefore the artist contented himself with 
making the sedate likeness of an aged person. 

A correspondence ensued on the subject of health, 
in which Peale was always interested and resourceful. 
In a letter of Oct. 18, Peale speaks of “transmitting to 
posterity the history of the gold-headed cane” which he 
had included in his picture. No record of its story, 
however, has been found. 
1819. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. 
White hair. Blue eye. Dark 


waistcoat. Gold-headed cane. 
brass nails. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


(Museum ) 
mauve coat and brown 
Back of chair green with 


TILGHMAN, EDWARD. 


864, 400. The subject of this unusual miniature is 
believed to be Edward Tilghman, son of Col. Richard 
Tilghman (1672-1738) of the “Hermitage,” Queen 
Anne Co., Md. He was born July 3, 1713, and died 
Oct. 9, 1785. <A series of inscriptions on the back 
records its family ownership, the earliest being, “Painted 
by C. W. Peale about 1760 and presented by him to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tilghman, 1820.” Another notes that 
the subject was a member of the Stamp Act Congress of 
1768, and chairman of the committee on the address to 
the King. Family ownership is traced to 1872, and was 
restored with the purchase of the picture at the Erskine 
Hewitt sale, 1938. 

The date, 1760, is of course too early. The costume 
indicates an earlier date than the painting or size of the 
ivory. It is the only Peale miniature in profile and the 
only one shown wearing a hat, both points weakening 
that sense of intimate association which is the essence 
of the miniaturist’s art, and suggesting that the work 
may be a copy of an earlier piece or intended as a por- 
trait record only. Peale profiles in any form are rare. 
He cut few if any silhouettes and the only reference to 
paintings is a diary note, Cambridge, Md., Oct. 31, 
1790, “taking profiles at Mr. Scott’s, where I spent the 
day.” 


c. 1774-1790. Min. Ivory, 2 x 1%. 

Light brown hair. Blue eyes. Black hat. Blue coat. 
Blue tint in white ruffle. Greenish background. 

Mrs. Benjamin Chew Tilghman, Phila. ( Desc.) 


TILGHMAN, MRS. JAMES. 


865. Susannah, daughter of Dr. James Steuart (1695- 
1779) of Annapolis, married, Jan. 19, 1769, Judge 
James Tilghman (1743-1809) of Queen Anne Co., 
Md. She was born in 1749, and died Oct. 24, 1774. 
Her miniature is included in Peale’s list of 1770- 
1775 work (see p. 20). It is reproduced in John Wil- 
liamson Palmer’s “Old Georgetown,” Century Maga- 
zine 53: 811, 1897. Photographs are at the Maryland 
Historical Society and Frick Art Reference Library. 


Unlocated. 
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TILGHMAN, MARGARET. 
Charles (Barrister). 


See Carroll, Mrs. 


TILGHMAN, MARGARET ELIZABETH. 


866, 445. Eliza, daughter of Richard Tilghman (1746- 
1805), was born Sept. 20, 1779, and died c. 1804. On 
April 23, 1799, at Chestertown, she married George 
Hoffman, a wealthy Baltimore businessman. She was 
a niece and a favorite of Mary Tilghman of “Gross 
Coate,” who is shown in her portrait (below) holding 
the newly-painted miniature in her hand. 

On Oct. 15, 1790, at “Gross Coate,” Peale began this 
miniature of “the niece of Miss Mary Tilghman for 
whom the picture is desired” (D.). He worked on it 
on Dec. 13, and brought it back with him to Philadelphia 
to be set. 


1790. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Black hair. Dark brown eyes. Rosy complexion, very 
bright against the dark hair. Pink dress trimmed with 
white at the neck. Background gray-brown. 


Mrs. Benjamin Chew Tilghman, Phila. (Desc.) 


TILGHMAN, MARY. 


867, 228. Mary, daughter of Peale’s godfather, Wil- 
liam Tilghman (1711-1782) of “Gross Coate,” Talbot 
Co., Md., was living on the plantation with her brother, 
Major Richard Tilghman [q.v.], when the painter 
courted her, won her consent, only to have his suit 
cruelly suppressed by the Tilghman family. He wooed 
as he painted, bringing all her responsive charm to life 
upon his canvas, showing us also the gentleness and 
frailty which were to make the experience as harrowing 
for her as for him. In her hand she holds the minia- 
ture of a favorite niece which Peale had just finished 
(above). “Miss Molly” afterward married Edward 
Roberts of Talbot Co., and Peale in his Autobiography 
grimly bears witness that the match was an unhappy 
one. Born June 28, 1753, she lived to a good old age. 

Her portrait, painted in Oct., 1790, was designed as 
a pendant to her brother’s, whose stern gaze tells his 
part of the romantic story, while the larger piece of Mrs. 
Tilghman and the children was designed to hang be- 
tween—the arrangement in which the pictures still 
remain at “Gross Coate.” The frames were supplied 
by the painter from Philadelphia. 

Companion piece of [868, 229; 869, 230]. 


1790. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 

Dark brown hair with gray veil. Brown eyes. Dress 

changeable brown-gray taffeta. Gray sash with gold tas- 

sel. Background warm brown-gray. 

Miss Agnes R. O. Tilghman, “Gross Coate,”’ Talbot 
Co., Md. (Desc.) 


TILGHMAN, RICHARD. 


868, 229. Major Tilghman of “Gross Coate,” son of 
the painter’s godfather and brother of Mary Tilghman 
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[qg.v.], was born April 6, 1740, and died April 12, 
1809. 

The severity of countenance in this portrait, un- 
wonted in Peale’s work, must be laid to the part which 
the subject had played in the romance between his sister 
and the artist. It was completed toward the end of 
Oct., 1790. 

Companion piece of [867, 228; 869, 230]. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale/painted 1790.” Canvas, 
36 X 27. Half length. 
Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue coat. Yellow 


waistcoat and breeches. Background brown. 


Miss Agnew R. O. Tilghman, “Gross Coate,”’ Talbot 
Co., Md. (Desc.) 


TILGHMAN, MRS. RICHARD, AND SONS. 


869, 230. Mary, daughter of John Gibson of Talbot 
Co., Md., was born Sept. 21, 1766. She married Major 
Tilghman Aug. 2, 1784. Her death occurred Dec. 1, 
1790, a year after the painting of her portrait, and it is 
possible that the piece was commissioned in anticipation 
of the sad event. 

Peale noted in his diary, Oct. 1, 1788, “Major 
Richard Tilghman on Wye wants some pictures.” It 
was not until the next year, however, that he made the 
visit. The piece of Mrs. Tilghman and her sons was 
finished Nov. 27, 1789. The others, the Major 
(above), his sister [867, 228] and dying child (below), 
were made in the fall of 1790. The Tilghman accounts 
show that Peale received £ 35 for the picture of “Mrs. 
Tilghman and my two sons William and John.” Peale’s 
account reckons it at twenty guineas. The Major noted 
also the purchase of mezzotints of Washington [940], 
Franklin [280] and Lafayette [450], £ 1.17.6 for the 
three. 

William Gibson Tilghman (1785-1844) is the child 
with the blue jay—evidence of Peale’s continuing ac- 
tivity for his Museum. The baby is John Lloyd Tilgh- 
man, born in 1788. The framed landscape is a view of 
Wye River as seen from the portico of “Gross Coate.” 

Companion piece of [867, 228; 868, 229]. 


1789. Canvas, 50 X 40. Three-quarter length. 
Mrs. Tilghman: Dark brown hair with auburn tint. 
eyes. Gray dress. William: Reddish blond hair. Hazel 
eyes. John: Blond hair. Hazel eyes. White dress. Red 
shoes. Pale blue sash. Sofa upholstered in red brocade 
with brass nails. Gilded picture frame. Background 
warm gray. 


Miss Agnes R. O. Tilghman, “Gross Coate,” Talbot Co., 
Md. (Desc.) 


Hazel 


TILGHMAN, RICHARD, Jr. 


870. In Oct., 1790, while he was working on his por- 
traits of Mary [867, 228] and Richard Tilghman [868, 
229], Peale painted also his host’s infant son and name- 
sake. The baby was dying. He had little hope “of 
making it tolerable, the child being so much reduced,” 
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but brought it to the Bordley plantation and there 
worked it up into a picture that pleased the parents 
(D.). He lists it as a head size, 181% x 16. 


Unlocated. 


TILGHMAN, MRS. RICHARD COOKE. 


871. William Elie Williams, son of Gen. Otho Holland 
Williams [g.v.|, married Susan, daughter of William 
Cooke, an eminent Baltimore lawyer. He held a cap- 
tain’s commission in the regular army, 1809-1811, 
retiring then to his lands at Ceresville, Frederick Co., 
Md. In the summer of 1822 Capt. Williams came to 
Philadelphia to consult physicians. He was accom- 
panied by his daughter, Elizabeth, and by a younger 
Gen. Otho Holland Williams, son of Elie Williams 
|qg.v.], who had business affairs to attend to in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

Most of these details come from other sources than 
Peale, who names only “Gen. Williams” and his niece, 
‘Betsy.”” But from his letters and Williams’ one can 
reconstruct the incident. The party of strangers visited, 
of course, the Museum. And of course, finding them 
connections of old friends, Peale brought them to his 
home and painting room, and confided to them his hopes 
of reestablishing himself as an artist. He wrote happily 
to Rubens, June 9, 1822, of how Gen. Williams in- 
tended to have “his and his Lady’s” portraits painted 
when both could be done at the same time, and how 
Miss Williams had promised to write to a cousin in 
Carolina who wanted a portrait, how, finally, the 
General had commissioned him to paint Miss Betsy. 
The picture was now nearly done. Writing again on 
the 14th he pronounced it completed. 

Part of his jubilant mood lay in the fact that the work 
was being done at the high price at which he felt that 
the services of the oldest American painter should be 
reckoned. Later letters express his deep mortification 
that the sum was not immediately forthcoming—‘I ex- 
pected to receive 100$, but behold, the Genl. her uncle 
met with disappointments . . . here and in New York” 
(To Rubens Peale, June 21, 1822). 

Elizabeth Williams married her cousin, Col. Richard 
Cooke Tilghman of the “Hermitage,” a graduate of 
West Point and intimate friend of Robert E. Lee. 


Unlocated. 


TILGHMAN, RICHARD EDWARD. 


872,69. Richard, son of Col. Richard Tilghman (1713- 
1810) of the “Hermitage,” Queen Anne Co., Md., was 
born May 21, 1767. He died Aug. 26, 1809, leaving 
no descendants, and is buried at the “Hermitage.” 

His portrait was formerly attributed to Hesselius, the 
attribution to Peale being made by Mrs. Thurman 
Rotan, of the Frick Art Reference Library, who pointed 
out, in addition to stylistic similarities, the interesting 
recurrence of the same large red handkerchief in Peale’s 
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work. It is particularly close to the portrait of the 
Johnson brothers [420, 70], also recently attributed to 
Peale. Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) con- 
tains the entry, “Coll. Tilghman son. 34. £ 7.” 

c. 1774. 


Sandy yellow hair. 


Canvas, 30 x 25. 
Blue 


Three-quarter length. 
eyes. Light blue jacket and 


skirt. Gold braid, tassels, and gilt buttons. Gray marble 
pediment. Black and white dog. Red and white handker- 
chief. Background, at left very dark red curtain, at right 


olive-green. 


Mrs. Benjamin Chew Tilghman, Phila. (Desc.) 


TILGHMAN, TENCH. 
Soldier. 1744-1786. (D.A.B.) 


873. At Baltimore, Oct. 3, 1788, “Mr. Sadler lent me 
his horse to go to Mr. Carroll’s to see Mr. Tilghman 
(Matthew) and I meet him and his family coming into 
town. He desired me to copy in miniature from the 
picture of Mr. Tench Tilghman at Annapolis [935, 369], 
and he would pay me for it—no setting ordered” (D.). 
The painter was at Annapolis from Feb. to April, 1789, 
and probably made the copy then. Col. Tilghman had 
been aide-de-camp to Washington through most of the 
war, and much of Peale’s contact with the General was 
through this friend. He was an elder brother of Chief 
Justice William Tilghman |[q.v.]. 


1789. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Powdered hair. Brown hair. Ruddy complexion. Buff 
and blue uniform with gilt buttons and epaulettes. Back- 


ground brown. Set as a locket, contained in original 
shark-skin case labelled “J. Anthony, goldsmith & jeweller, 
Philadelphia.” 


Rev. Henry M. Smyth, New York, N. Y. (Desc.) 


The portrait of Thomas Nicholson has been mis- 
takingly identified as Tench Tilghman. 


TILGHMAN, WILLIAM. 


Jurist. 1756-1827. (D.A.B.) 


874, 312. One must, for lack of other evidence, date 
Peale’s Museum gallery portrait of Tilghman, nephew 
and namesake of the painter’s godfather, by the occasion 
it was intended to celebrate or to serve. It could not 
have been painted in 1806, when he became Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania, since it is not in the catalogue 
of 1813. And 1825, when Tilghman succeeded Robert 
Patterson as President of the American Philosophical 
Society, is too late. Most probably, the picture dates 
from 1816, when the Chief Justice joined others in 
sponsoring a movement to have the Museum placed ona 
permanent foundation. 
1816. Canvas, 23% x 19%. 
Graying black hair. Gray eyes. 
coat. Background gray. 


Bust. (Museum) 
Dark gray coat and waist- 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
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TOMPKINS, DANIEL D. 
Politician. 1774-1825. (D.A.B.) 


875, 321. The portrait of the Vice-President was one 

of the last Peale added to the group of Museum pictures 

painted for his gallery in the winter of 1818-1819, 

Tompkins having been absent nearly until the painter’s 

departure from Washington. He was working on the 

picture on Jan. 9, 1818, and in a letter of the 15th wrote 

that one more sitting would finish it. 

1819. Canvas, 21X17. Bust. (Museum) 

Brown hair. Blue eyes. Blue-black coat. Background 

deep sepia. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New 
York,.N. Y. 


TOOTLE, DR. 
876. Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) con- 
tains the following entry: 
Doctr Tootle 3/4 Mrs. Tootle 3/4 21.0.0 
2 Miss Nelleys - 3/4 seamed 
Unlocated. 


TOOTLE, MRS. 

877. See above. The Federal Gazette, Baltimore, 
Aug. 26, 1802, announced the death of “Elizabeth 
Tootle, aged and worthy consort of the venerable Dr. 
Tootle, formerly of the city of Annapolis.” 


Unlocated. 


TOOTLE, ELEANOR. 

878. See above. The numeral opposite “Miss Nel- 
leys” name indicates two figures in a single half length 
piece. 

Unlocated. 


TRIGGS, MARGARET. See Peale, Mrs. Charles. 


TRIPPE, MARY EMERSON. See Goldsborough, 
Robert, Family. 


TROOST, GERARD. 
Geologist. 1776-1850. (D.A.B.) 


879, 347. On the incorporation of his Museum in 1821, 
Peale appointed a faculty of four lecturers, in the hope 
of securing the financial character of the institution. 
The amiable Dutch geologist took his duties more seri- 
ously than some of the professors were inclined to do, 
and Peale, in compliment, added his portrait to the gal- 
lery. He wrote to Rubens, Dec. 28, 1823, that he 
meant to begin the picture on the morrow. 

1823-1824. Canvas, 2319. Bust. (Museum) 


Dark gray hair. Brown eyes. Dark green coat and black 
waistcoat. Brown background. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila. 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
TRUMBULL, JOHN. 
Artist. 1756-1843. (D.A.B.) 


880. Peale wrote to Trumbull, who had drawn on his 
Museum gallery for some of the portraits in his histori- 
cal pictures of the Revolution, that he would like to in- 
clude the Colonel’s own likeness in the collection. They 
met in Baltimore, early in Feb., 1819, when Peale was 
returning from Washington and Trumbull going thither. 
“Mr. Trumbull gave me one setting to make his por- 
trait for my Museum,” Peale noted in his diary. The 
Colonel then hurried on to Washington, a haste which 
Peale ascribed to perturbation at rumors that Congress 
was annoyed by his private exhibition of the pictures 
commissioned publicly. “I began a portrait of Col. 
Trumbull,” he wrote to Col. R. M. Johnson [q.v.], 
“but he has left this place sooner than I had expected, 
and of course I must wait some other opportunity of 
finishing it.” 

The opportunity never came. The piece is included 
in a list of Peale’s recent work published in the Ana- 
lectic Magazine 14: 263, 1819, but was never hung in 
the Museum. There is evidence, however, that it re- 
mained in the collection until about the time of Peale’s 
death. James Reid Lambdin, the portrait painter, was 
a student at Philadelphia from 1823 to 1826, leaving 
to open his own portrait gallery and museum at Pitts- 
burgh. Peale’s Museum moved into the Philadelphia 
Arcade in 1826 and Peale died early the next year. At 
that time the Peale sons must have disposed of a group 
of unwanted paintings to Lambdin. Lambdin moved 
his museum from Pittsburgh to Louisville in 1832, and 
in May, 1834, issued a Catalogue of the First Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings at the Louisville Museum and 
Gallery of the Fine Arts. Copies are listed as such, 
and, in Lambdin’s belief at least, all of these pictures 
are originals. It is possible that Lambdin himself had 
finished the portrait of Trumbull. The catalogue lists 
the following, apparently obtained from the Peales: 


28. Portrait of Washington, an original. C.W.Peale, 1780. 


29. Portrait of Franklin, an original. Do. 
30. Portrait of Baron de Kalb, 

an original. Do. 
31. Portrait of Gen. Hamilton. Do. 
32. Portrait of General Ash. Do. 
33. Portrait of Col. Trumbull. Do. 


34. Portrait of Columbus. 
35. Portrait of Miss De Lancey. 


C.W.Peale. 
118. Portrait of Doct. Smith. C.W.Peale. 


Unlocated. 


TURNBULL, MR. 


881. Peale wrote to “Mr. Turnbull,’ Aug. 24, 1786, 
asking payment of the balance of his account, $50. 
There is no mention of a portrait. 


Unlocated. 
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TURNER, COL. 


882. Peale wrote July 15, 1784 asking “Col. Turner” 
for 5 guineas. No painting is mentioned. 


Unlocated. 


TURNER, SARAH. 


883, 11. Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) 
contains an entry, 


Miss Bordley 3/4 Miss Turner 3/4 10.10.0 


Miss Turner was a member of the household of John 
Beale Bordley |gq.v.|, and both portraits must have been 
commissioned by him. Later, probably after Bordley’s 
death in 1804, Miss Turner presented a miniature of 
him to the painter (see [62, 405]). 

Her portrait, matching in size, style, and pose that of 
Bordley’s sister [59, 10], makes it apparent that the 
likenesses of the two maiden ladies were hung together 
in his home. Miss Bordley’s is graced by her mansion 
house in the background. In Miss Turner’s, Peale has 
skillfully set the face for contrast against a very dark 
red curtain, with a brief glimpse of a “distance” at the 
left, both face and hands expressing the same dignified 
quietude. 

After Miss Turner’s death, the portrait was owned 
by Hester Ann Chase, unmarried daughter of Judge 
Jeremiah Townley Chase, and still hangs in the Chase 
House at Annapolis, now endowed as a home for elderly 
ladies. 

Companion piece of [59, 10]. 


1770. Canvas, 30 x 24%. Half length. 

Dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Brown satin dress with 
white lace at neck and white undersleeves caught up with 
gold pins. Pale blue transparent scarf barred with gold. 
Necklace of white beads. Dark blue sash striped with gold. 
Background, at left a landscape, at center and right a dark 
red curtain. 


The Chase Home, Annapolis. 


VALETTE, ELIE, FAMILY. 


884, 67. Elie Valette, Register of the Prerogative Of- 
fice of the province of Maryland, was born in 1734, and 
his son, of the same name, in 1762. A grandson, A. F. 
DeLavalette—the later form of the surname—became 
an officer of the Navy, gaining his first distinction under 
Decatur at Tripoli. 

Peale’s group portrait of the Valette family was 
painted in the forepart of 1774, and commemorates the 
publication of Elie Valette’s book, The Deputy Commis- 
sary’s Guide within the Province of Maryland... , 
Annapolis, 1774. On May 28 of that year the painter 
wrote from Williamsburg, politely requesting payment 
for the piece, thirty-six guineas. Returning to An- 
napolis, he took a sterner tone in the matter, only to 
find himself worsted in the duel that followed. Three 
successive issues of the weekly Maryland Gazette, Sept. 
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6, 13 and 22, contain the following blasts and counter- 
blast : 


If a certain E. V. does not immediately pay 

for his family picture, his name shall be 

published full length in the next paper. 
CHARLES PEALE. 


MR. ELIE VALETTE, PAY ME FOR PAINTING 
YOUR FAMILY PICTURE. 
CHARLES PEALE. 


MR. CHARLES WILSON PEALE, ALIAS CHARLES 
PEALE—YES, YOU SHALL BE PAID; BUT NOT 
BEFORE YOU HAVE LEARNED TO BE LESS 
INSOLENT. 

ELIE VALETTE. 


The account was duly settled, about a year later, 
before Peale’s removal from Annapolis to Philadelphia. 
Yet the virulence of the exchange, with the fact that 
Peale allowed many other debts owed him to wait for 
months and even years on the convenience of the debtor, 
very strongly suggests some disagreement or dissatis- 
faction stemming from the picture itself. The piece, 
with its small, full length figures, is most delicately and 
charmingly painted, save for certain slight but obvious 
disproportions, particularly between the head and body 
of the principal figure. Peale was not used to working 
in such small scale—indeed, the picture is unique in 
his early work in this respect—and he may thus have 
fallen into the error. Or, since he always showed him- 
self ready to acknowledge and correct mistakes, it may 
have been that the bad drawing was introduced on 
some insistence of the family, perhaps that he paint for 
Mr. Valette a larger and more clearly recognizable head. 
In such a situation, Stuart would have cast the whole 
work aside, but Peale, with contrasting humility, would 
have done his best to please and satisfy. 

As a whole, the composition is harmonious, the fig- 
ures gracefully posed, with a pleasant little dramatic 
byplay introduced, as Elie, Junior, stands in rapt atten- 
tion listening to the ticking of his father’s watch. The 
whole air of the piece is natural, and its setting gives 
us a rare and vivid glimpse into an eighteenth-century 
Maryland home. 


1774. Canvas, 30% x 38%. Full length. 

Elie Valette: Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue suit 
with gilt buttons. Elie, Jr.: Brown hair and eyes. Olive- 
green suit with red collar and black cravat. Gold watch 
on silver chain. Daughter: Pale lilac dress. Holds black 
hat with white feather trim, gold button and cord. Mrs. 
Valette: Brown hair and eyes. Pearls and pink flowers in 
hair. Light blue dress and overskirt. Underskirt of pink 
quilted silk. Table and chairs of mahogany. Chairs and 
sofa upholstered in red with brass nails. Carpet in tones 
of blue-green, green, and red. At left, on table, pewter 
inkstand with quill pen and papers, uppermost of which is 
the engraved title page of Elie Valette’s book, “The/Dep- 
uty Commissary’s/Guide.” Books under table by globe, 
“COKE’S/INSTITUTES,” “SWINBURN/ON/WILLS,” 
“GODOLPHUS.” Background, at left a window with 


view of garden and gold snuff box on sill, gray walls, at 
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right a door with brass hinges opened into a garden with 
arbors. 


Philip C. Coleman, Moylan, Penna. (Desc.) 


VAN BERCKEL, PIETER JOHAN. 


885, 148. The Netherlands’ first minister to the United 
States belonged, as did Spain’s representative, Diego 
Gardoqui [q.v.], to a commercial family which had 
played a part in financing the Revolutionary govern- 
ment. He came of a substantial family, born in 1725, 
his father a burgomaster of Amsterdam and a director 
of the East India Company. He was in 1761 a member 
of the town council of Rotterdam and, twenty years 
later, became a burgomaster of that city. He sailed for 
America June 23, 1783, the day of the final ratification 
of the treaty of amity and commerce between his nation 
and the United States, and was officially received by 
Congress, at Princeton, on Oct. 31, the day, as it 
chanced, of the arrival of final news of the treaty of 
peace with Britain. Van Berckel had come with the 
expectation of spending the remainder of his life in the 
United States. He was accompanied by his son, who 
succeeded him in his official post in 1788. He moved 
from Philadelphia to New York about 1789, and thence 
in 1795 to Newark, where he died, Dec. 27, 1800. 

Peale’s portrait of Van Berckel must have been 
painted between his arrival late in Oct., 1783 and Oct. 
13, 1784, when it appears in the list of his gallery. The 
picture is No. 157 in the catalogue of the sale of the 
gallery in 1854, wrongly identified as “J.B.Bordley.” 
It was among the pictures bought by Thomas J. Bryan 
who gave the entire group in 1867 to the New-York 
Historical Society. Bryan, a discerning connoisseur, 
would have bought the picture on its artistic merit alone. 
It is a forceful and interesting characterization of the 
tight-lipped, strong-minded but amiable Dutchman who 
had just been welcomed to a position of great commer- 
cial importance in the affairs of the very young republic. 
It is clearly the best likeness of Van Berckel. <A por- 
trait by Sharples is in the Independence Hall collection. 
Another, painted in the Netherlands from a print, was 
presented to the U. S. Dept. of State at the time of the 
Washington Bicentennial and is reproduced in Good- 
win, Katherine Calvert, “The First Dutch Diplomat in 
America,” Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine 66: 553, 1932. 


c. 1783-1784. Canvas, 23% x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray-brown hair. Blue-gray eyes. Olive coat with gold 
embroidery. White embroidered waistcoat. Background 
olive-gray. Unfinished at corners. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


VANDERHEYDEN, ARIANA. See Jenings, Mrs. 
Edmund, Sr. 
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VARNUM, JAMES MITCHELL. 
Lawyer and soldier. 1748-1789. (D.A.B.) 


Varnum was a New Englander, a capable officer of 
the Rhode Island Continentals and a close friend of 
Nathanael Greene |q.v.]. His manner was impressive, 
his conversation reinforced and enlivened by those ora- 
torical flourishes and literary allusions that marked the 
well-educated man and the lawyer of his day—but did 
not always, however, excite the admiration of his less 
sophisticated compatriots. He took part in the Phila- 
delphia campaigns and passed the winter at Valley 
Forge where, in Washington’s estimation, his presence 
served well to maintain the spirit and vitality of the 
army. He resigned his commission in 1779 and was 
elected in the next year to the Continental Congress. 
His career in law was already a distinguished one at the 
time of his premature death, Jan. 10, 1789. 





886. Peale’s diary records a miniature of Varnum, 
begun at Valley Forge late in May, 1778. It is prob- 
ably the original of his Museum portrait (see below). 


Unlocated. 


887, 294. There is no record of the Museum portrait 
of Varnum until the catalogue of 1813. It is not in the 
Museum Accession Book at the Historical Society of 
Penna., whose entries begin in 1805. The portrait was 
painted, therefore, between the issuance of the catalogue 
of 1795 and the year 1805—at least seven years after 
the subject’s death. It was probably done in 1804, 
when Peale returned to painting after a long recess with 
his Humboldt |398|.and Sansom |772, 290]. It is 
attributed to “C.W.P.” in Rembrandt Peale’s marked 
catalogue of the 1854 sale, and is, indeed, so thoroughly 
characteristic, that the original was probably his own 
work, the. miniature listed above. 

c. 1804. Canvas, 23%x19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Florid complexion. Uniform 


buff and blue with the one silver star of a brigadier on 
gold epaulettes. Background olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 





VESPUCCI, AMERIGO. 
Explorer. 1451-1512. (£.B.) 


888. On Jan. 26, 1816, Peale wrote to Mrs. Joel Bar- 
low that the task of copying for his Museum gallery the 
portraits of “noted voyagers” she had loaned him would 
be his winter’s amusement. In the correspondence he 
only mentions portraits of Columbus and Vespucci, al- 
though Magellan and Cortez were also included (see 
Columbus [154]). He wrote to her again on March 
12 that he was beginning the work, Vespucci first, “be- 
cause it is the most faulty in the coloring, and the most 
difficult to make a decent picture of it. I flatter myself 
that I shall be able to make them interesting by a more 
natural tone of tints and better drawing—yet I shall 
strictly keep the character.” 


Nee 


—_- Orr 
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Peale’s picture is inscribed on the back, “Americus 
Vespucius/from the Original Picture in the Gallery/of 
the grand Duke of Tuscany/at Florence.” The origi- 
nals from which the four Barlow copies had been made 
are in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 

1816. Canvas, 23% 19%. Bust. (Museum) 

Body bent to right, face in profile to right. Fringe of white 
hair on bald head. Gray eyes. Gray cloak over gray coat 
edged with brown. Pink shirt. Rolled chart held across 
breast. Background gray-brown. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


VOLNEY, CONSTANTIN FRANCOIS CHASSE- 
BCEUF, COMTE DE. 


889. At its meeting of Jan. 20, 1797, the American 
Philosophical Society elected to membership, among 
others, “M. Volney, author of ‘the Ruins of Empire, 
&c.,’ and Professor of the French National Institute.” 
Volney (1757-1820) was a traveller in the United 
States from 1795 to 1799, and was a close friend of 
Jefferson, President of the Society and of the United 
States. He was, like Jefferson and Peale, a Deist, and 
Peale was delighted to hear him exclaim, as he looked 
about him in the Museum, “This is the house of God! 
Here is nothing but truth spoken!” 

In 1797 Volney was wined and dined by the Demo- 
crats of the city, who, in odd contrast, were also lionizing 
the War Chief of the Iroquois [79, 253]. It was at 
about this time that Stuart painted his half length por- 
trait of Volney, now at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. Peale’s gallery portrait is a copy of 
Stuart’s, made some ten years later. It was entered 
in the Museum Accession Book in Nov., 1807, together 
with Rembrandt Peale’s portrait of Robert Bloomfield, 
painted in England in 1802, and his recent likeness of 
Gen. William Eaton, and with no note as to its author- 
ship. Marked copies of the 1854 sale catalogue, in- 
cluding that checked by Rembrandt, attribute the Vol- 
ney to C. W. Peale. 

1807. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Dark red coat trimmed with brown fur. 


Yellow waistcoat. Green chair back with brass nails. 
Background green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


WAGGAMAN, HENRY. 

890, 71. Henry, son of Henry Waggaman (d. 1769) 
of Somerset Co., Md., was born c. 1748 and died at his 
plantation, “Fairview,” near Cambridge, Dorchester 
Co., May 26, 1809. He married Sarah Ennalls, c. 
1780, and was by that time established as a prominent 
lawyer of his county. 

Style and costume suggest that his portrait was 
painted when he first came to Annapolis as a member 
of the House of Delegates, in 1774. . He was there sub- 
sequently in 1781 and 1785, and a member of the con- 
vention which ratified the Constitution for Maryland in 
1788. In the fall of 1790 he sent word to Peale of por- 
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traits wanted in Dorchester, but, unfortunately, on the 
painter’s arrival had been called away to Somerset. 
1774. Canvas, 30% x 25%. Half length. 

Powdered hair. Brown eyebrows. High complexion. 
Brown coat. Dull red waistcoat. Background very dark. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


WALLER, MR. 
891. At Annapolis, Nov. 12, 1775, Peale altered a 


crayon portrait of “Mr. Waller” by his brother, St. 
George. 


Unlocated. 
WALLER, DOROTHY. See Tazewell, Mrs. Henry. 


WALTON, GEORGE. 
Statesman. 1741-1804. (D.A.B.) 


892,424. Born ofa poor Virginia family, George Wal- 
ton emigrated to Georgia at the age of twenty-eight, 
educated himself for the bar, and was admitted in 1774. 
Two years later, he was elected to the Continental Con- 
gress. He was small, handsome, hot-tempered, a man 
of fiery and decisive energy, and he became one of its 
most conspicuous members, serving—with the exception 
of 1778-1779 when he was first on active military duty 
as colonel of a Georgia regiment and then governor of 
his state—until Sept. 27, 1781. He then returned to 
Georgia, where he was soon after elected chief justice 
and where he continued to be prominent in public af- 
fairs until his death. 

Walton had been an ardent defender of Lachlan Mc- 
Intosh [q.v.] and it is possible to imagine that, in con- 
nection with the painting of his miniature, it was he 
who recommended the inclusion of a portrait of that 
tarnished worthy in Peale’s “collection of great men.” 
The miniature must have been painted during Walton’s 
last attendance at Congress, and probably just before his 
departure for the south. 

Peale wrote, Aug. 17, 1784, delicately asking payment 
for it: “Mr. C. W. Peale presents his compliments to 
Col. Walton and will be very glad to hear from him. 
Mr. P. hopes that Mrs. Walton and the family are well.” 
He wrote again, Jan. 15, 1792, asking the eight guineas 
still due for the picture, and to say that his son Raph- 
aelle would be collecting specimens for the Museum in 
Georgia and would call for the money. 

c. 1781. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Lilac velvet coat. Back- 

ground gray-blue. 

Yale University Art Gallery, Mabel Brady Garvan Col- 
lection, New Haven. 


WARD, ARTEMAS. 
Soldier. 1727-1800. (D.A.B.) 


893, 260. <A veteran officer of the French and Indian 
War and one of the senior statesmen of the Revolu- 
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tionary movement in Massachusetts. Gen. Ward’s 
military career was cut short by ill health and did not 
extend beyond the siege of Boston. He was briefly in 
the Continental Congress, 1780-1781, and was a mem- 
ber of the First and Second Congresses under the Con- 
stitution, 1791-1795. In this latter day he was a Fed- 
eralist, but a Federalist who had no regard for the lead- 
ership of Washington and who sympathized strongly 
with the French Revolution. It must undoubtedly have 
been this approval of the French struggle for liberty 
that brought him to Peale’s attention and won him, for 
his former services, a place in the Museum gallery. 

The picture first appears in the catalogue of 1795, 
was painted, according to Ward’s biographer, at the 
age of sixty-seven (Martyn, Charles, Life of Artemas 
Ward, frontispiece, N. Y., Ward, 1921). A portrait 
by Raphaelle Peale, 1795, is at the Artemas Ward 
Homestead, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


c. 1794-1795. Canvas, 24x20. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair. Blue eyes. Flesh tints high and clear, un- 
faded as in earlier Museum portraits. Dark blue coat with 
brass buttons. Background brownish olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 
First President. 1732-1799. (D.A.B.) 


Contemporaries have left descriptions of Washing- 
ton’s appearance and manner from as early as the colo- 
nial wars. We know that he was six feet, two or three 
inches in height, and that in the prime of life he weighed 
about two hundred and ten pounds. His legs, habitu- 
ally clad in riding boots, were muscular and bore his 
weight well. His hands were uncommonly large. His 
head seemed a trifle small in contrast to the big body. 
The neck was moderately short, the face pock-marked, 
with a high forehead, small blue-gray eyes, the mouth 
firm and quiet, the nose unusually thick, but long and 
well-shaped, contributing much to the grave dignity 
which his countenance could assume. Mouth and eyes 
had the sleepy lassitude of the southerner and gentle- 
man of leisure, but brightened readily into a smile. His 
reserve seemed almost diffidence to some. It made his 
gaiety among friends the more pleasant, and his anger 
the more terrible. 

This was the Washington of the War for Independ- 
ence. As personal ambition had had no part in endow- 
ing him with lands and fortune, so also it was without 
personal ambition that he became commander of his 
country’s armies and led them against the foremost mili- 
tary power of the age. At the war’s end he was not 
only victor but the symbol of victory and of national 
unity, and by the same inevitability President of the 
Constitutional Convention, and then of the United 
States. 

In these last years after the war his appearance 
changed much. The man who came to New York for 
the first inaugural in 1789 was very different from the 
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one who had come to defend the town in 1776—less 
robust in body, the face shortened and rounded by the 
loss of teeth, the mouth enlarged by the insertion of false 
ones, the thick nose still heavier and the predominant 
characteristic of the face now the forward thrust of the 
lower jaw. His manner had changed, too. A massive 
dignity possessed him on all public occasions. He is 
described as a man who never smiled—a symbol of the 
nation with whose fortunes his own had been so inter- 
woven, his destiny and hers so singularly united, sens- 
ing, as did all Americans, her future greatness. He led 
with a foreword-looking, cautious conservatism. He 
was deeply troubled by the growth of noisy factions 
whose idealism he could not symbolize—those Jeffer- 
sonian “democratic societies” of which the Peales were 
themselves ardent supporters. Yet we know that he 
“laughed heartily” while sitting for his portrait of 1795 
(Crayon 3: 101, 1856). 

The portraits by Charles Willson Peale show us 
Washington as a country gentleman and colonel of colo- 
nial militia, show him four years later, in 1776, as the 
new Commander-in-chief, looking still awkward and 
shy, show him again in the heart of the long and doubt- 
ful struggle with the face of a man matured and en- 
nobled by the cause which his patient, devising courage 
must now alone sustain. They show him as he ap- 
peared before the Constitutional Convention, somber 
and aging, and, finally, show him in the middle of his last 
term as President, our painter’s last portrait and the 
first that affords a comparison with the work of the 
more popular portrayers of Washington, Gilbert Stuart 
and Rembrandt Peale. 

According to his grandson, George Escol Sellers, 
Peale wrote an account of his Washington portraits, 
which, however, has never been found and was prob- 
ably destroyed. 





There was one quite extensive paper much of which he 
read tome. It was written before he commenced the Auto- 
biography and gave a very full and detailed account of all 
his paintings of Washington with conversations and inci- 
dents at the sittings—this being fully written is no doubt 
why these sittings have been passed over in the Autobiog- 
raphy” (Letter to Coleman Sellers, Aug. 4, 1898). 


One may suppose this account to have been written 
as part of Peale’s testimonial to the merits of his son’s 
idealized portrait of 1824—the presumptive pinnacle 
and essence of all Washington portraits—and that Rem- 
brandt, finding the old man in too reminiscent a mood 
for his purpose, condensed and edited the manuscript. 
As published it contains some material of great value, 
but on the whole reads suspiciously like the rest of 
Rembrandt Peale’s publicity (Portrait of Washington, 
n.p., n.d. [c. 1858. A pamphlet description of the por- 
trait, with testimonials. Library of the American 
Philosophical Society]). George Washington Parke 
Custis, in his Recollections and Private Memoirs of 
Washington (483, 518, 519, Phila., 1859), quotes two 
anecdotes of Washington, purportedly in the exact 
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words of Charles Willson Peale. It may well be that 
these are taken from Peale’s lost account of his Wash- 
ington portraits. If so, a literary flavor has been added 
to the painter’s awkward narrative style. Further con- 
fusion is brought in by the repetition of the anecdote of 
the 1772 portrait, of how the younger men at Mount 
Vernon were enjoying the sport of pitching the bar, and 
how Col. Washington appeared, took the iron missile 
“in his master hand” and sent it flying out beyond their 
farthest limits. On p. 483 he turns away, smiling, with 
“You perceive, young gentlemen, that my arm yet re- 
tains some portion of the vigor of my earlier days.” 
On p. 519, the parting speech is, “When you beat my 
pitch, young gentlemen, I[’ll try again.” Custis’ work 
is edited by Benson J. Lossing, to whom Rembrandt 
Peale had loaned a large portion of his father’s papers. 
Lossing was too good an historian to have so confused 
the anecdote, and it is most likely that Rembrandt Peale 
sent excerpts from his father’s account directly to 
Custis. 

In Rembrandt Peale, particularly his articles in the 
Crayon and his unpublished Lecture, Washington and 
his Portraits (Roberts Collection, Haverford College), 
we have a primary source of first importance, as sincere 
and honest a witness as scholar could desire yet one in 
whom a warmth of imagination combined with a warm 
and friendly self-importance too often supplied the de- 
ficiencies of a very faulty memory. Rembrandt wrote 
and lectured, made himself a high priest in the cult of 
Washington worship, not with the historical record in 
mind but in order to disseminate “portholes” of the 
Pater Patriae. 

Space will not permit a discussion here of the fabu- 
lous tales of “folding stretchers,” of portraits painted 
in trying and romantic circumstances, many of which 
emanate from this one source. A curious legend at- 
tached to almost every Washington portrait is that it 
was the gift of the great man himself to this or that 
friend, or perhaps given in recognition of some service 
to the national cause. His wedding present to the 
daughter of Gen. Walter Stewart [q.v.] is said to have 
been a miniature of himself set in diamonds. Even had 
good taste permitted it, the General’s purse would never 
have been equal to the munificence ascribed to him. 
All that can be fully supported by documentary evidence 
is that Mrs. Washington made presents of a few mini- 
atures of her husband to members of the immediate 
family, for which he, of course, paid the bill. 

There is primary evidence enough, written at the 
very time of the events, to free us from dependence on 
recollection and legend. From the diary and letters of 
Peale, and the diary, letters, and accounts of Washing- 
ton, we learn that this painter had seven sittings from 
life—in 1772, in 1776, in 1777, in 1779, in 1783, in 
1787, and in 1795. And most fortunately, the original 
portrait of each sitting appears to have survived. 

Doubt increases, however, as we come to the host of 
replicas or copies from each original. It is clear that 
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the number painted by Charles Willson Peale is much 
smaller than was at first supposed. After the war the 
demand for portraits of the First Citizen was large 
and perennial. Charles Willson Peale was much occu- 
pied with his Museum, derived an increasing subsist- 
ence from it and willingly turned over calls for duplica- 
tions of the gallery portraits to his brother or sons, 
who had no livelihood but their art. James Peale, who 
had painted Washington twice from life, and Charles 
Peale Polk, who had never done so, developed indi- 
vidual types of Washington portraits of their own, but 
based them on the likenesses of Charles Willson Peale. 
Rembrandt Peale’s statement to the Virginia Historical 
Society that a portrait he saw there was by James Peale, 
“retouched” by Charles Willson Peale, suggests what 
one may well suspect, that his father began or super- 
vised canvases which the younger members of his family 
finished, that there was, in short, an informal sort of 
Peale “factory.” Further evidence of this lies in the 
fact that in all military portraits unquestionably estab- 
lished as the work of Charles Willson Peale the details 
of dress and insignia are correct, while many of the 
supposed factory pieces are not. Rembrandt and Raph- 
aelle had been small children during the war and when 
they began to ply their brushes for a living a uniform 
with general’s stars was rarely if ever seen and the 
detail easily omitted. 

Of the seven original life portraits, six are clearly 
distinguishable types. The success of that of 1779, 
however, was so great that the sitting of 1783 seems 
only to have been used to confirm and strengthen it. 
Indeed, there is evidence that the Peales were receiving 
orders for this type even after the more somber Consti- 
tutional Convention portrait had been painted in 1787. 
The pictures are grouped here according to type. 
Signed canvases and those elsewhere recorded by Peale 
as his own are listed first. The four Museum portraits 
may be counted equally authentic, it being his fixed 
policy (see [164]) to keep originals in his gallery and 
impossible that he would have made an exception of a 
painting from which the demand for duplicates was 
certain to be large. Others are included where there 
seems justification for a belief that they are at least 
in part by Charles Willson Peale. A few later por- 
traits which may fall in this class have been omitted at 
the desire of their owners or for lack of information. 


Sittings of 1772 


894, 352. On Aug. 25, 1770, the Rev. Jonathan 
3oucher wrote from Annapolis to a friend, praising 
some drawings by his friend’s small son. “They are 
really admirable at his years. There is in this city a 
painter of real merit tho’ almost a self-taught genius. 
He too says they are interesting” (Maryland Hist. Mag. 
8: 175, 1913). Boucher, the schoolmaster-parson, was 
then Rector of St. Anne’s, was first president of the 
jovial Homony Club, of which Peale was a member, 
was a patron of the local theater and it was almost cer- 
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tainly he who had written the verses exhorting “self- 
tutor’>d PEALE” to commit to canvas the grace and 
beauty of the divine Sarah Hallam [q.v.]. His school 
had been disbanded, but he took favored pupils into his 
home, one of whom, at this time, was John Parke Custis 
[g.v.]. Two years later, it was Boucher who recom- 
mended Peale to the patronage of George Washington, 
and the painter rode down to Mount Vernon in com- 
pany with the Custis boy, arriving there May 18, 1772. 
Peale kept no journal this year, but Washington, a 
much more meticulous diarist, recorded the event. 


[May] 18. Went up to Court and stayed all Night. In 
the Evening Mr. Peale and J. P. Custis came to Mount 
Vernon. 

19. ...1 returned home in the afternoon, and found 
Colo. Blackburn and Lady, Miss Scott, Miss Brown, and 
Doctr. Brown here, who came before Dinner. Also found 
Mr. Peale and J. P. Custis. 

20. Colo. Blackburn and the Compa. with him went 
away after Breakfast. I sat to have my Picture drawn. 

21. Captn. Posey who came here the 19th went up to 
Alexandria this day. I set again to take the Drapery. 

22. Set for Mr. Peale to finish my face. In the after- 
noon Rid with him to my Mill. I returned home by the 
Ferry Plantation. 

23. Rid into the Neck and to Muddy hole before Dinner 
(Washington, Diaries 2: 64-65). 

On the 24th Washington left Mount Vernon on a 
journey from which he did not return until June 4. 
Peale had left, having apparently finished his work on 
May 30. As the entries in Washington’s accounts are 
in his own hand, dated May 30, one must assume that 
payment had been made in his absence, and that he 
entered the sums himself after his return, as of the date 
when they had been paid. The principal item of £18.4.0 
for his own portrait is followed by three others, the 
miniatures of Mrs. Washington and her two children 
(see [169] ). 

As with his portrait of Mrs. Notley Young, Peale 
painted here a companion piece to a picture by John 
Wollaston made during the subject’s former marriage. 
It is in three-quarter length and the same size as Wol- 
laston’s of young Martha Custis, and Peale undertook, 
as well as he could with an impatient sitter, to match 
the lightness and youth of the earlier picture. On May 
21 Washington replied to the letter which Mr. Boucher 
had sent to him by Peale, 


Inclination having yielded to importunity, | am now con- 
trary to all expectation under the hands of Mr. Peale; but 
in so grave—so sullen a mood—and now and then under 
the influence of Morpheus when some critical strokes are 
making, that I fancy the skill of this gentleman’s pencil 
will be hard put to it, in describing to the world what 
manner of man I am (Washington, Writings, 3: 84). 


It is a military portrait, the Colonel shown in uni- 
form, orders for the march thrust into his pocket, rifle 
at his back, sword at his side—the same sword which he 
wore when he resigned his commission as Commander- 
in-chief in 1783, which he wore when inaugurated Presi- 
dent six years later, and which is now preserved at 
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Mount Vernon. The pose is as easy and natural as 
one could expect with a sitter in “so sullen a mood.” 
The background is appropriately the woodland setting 
of the Colonel’s campaigns, with an Indian camp beside 
a waterfall and a glimpse of those distant mountains 
where France and England had contended for a wilder- 
ness empire. It is worthy of note that in all of his 
Washington portraits Peale used either a plain or a 
landscape background, never resorting to curtain, col- 
umn, and those other conventional accessories. Wash- 
ington’s own taste may be reflected here, although Peale 
himself was not without discernment as to when the 
formalities of his art could or could not be happily 
related to his subject. 

Charles Willson Peale’s testimonial to the merits of 
Rembrandt Peale’s idealized portrait, apparently re- 
written, as mentioned above, by Rembrandt, opens with 
the statement, 


My first acquaintance with Washington, who was then a 
colonel of the Alexandria Militia, was in 1772, at Mount 
Vernon; where I painted his portrait and those of several 
members of his family, conversing daily with him during 
several weeks. This intimacy continued till the close of 
his life. 


The “several weeks” of daily converse, as we have 
seen, amounted actually to barely one, while Peale was 
less than a fortnight at Mount Vernon, in all, in 1772. 

Of this visit two anecdotes have come to us from 
second generation sources. Washington’s adopted son, 
George Washington Parke Custis, in his Recollections 
and Private Memoirs of Washington (483, 519, Phila., 
1859) relates the anecdote of pitching the iron bar in 
two variant forms, both quoted as coming directly from 
Charles Willson Peale. And Titian R. Peale’s manu- 
script biography of his father contains another tale, 
equally intimate in character. 


There is a pleasant reminiscence in the Peale family of 
Col. Washington’s graceful courtesy. The dinner hour 
in those days at Mount Vernon was an early one, which 
made the evening meal the most social—after the day’s 
duties were over. The evening before Mr. Peale left, as 
they were rising from the table, Col. Washington took a 
cup and saucer and handing it to Mr. Peale said, ‘““That Mrs. 
Peale may be associated with our pleasure, will you present 
her this cup and saucer with my best respects ?” 





The truth of the anecdote is borne out by a few frag- 
ments of delicate china, carefully preserved through five 
generations of the Peale family and now owned by Mrs. 
Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson, of Philadelphia. 

Writing to Edmond Jenings, Aug. 29, 1775, Peale 
himself gives the impression he carried away from 
Mount Vernon. 


I am well acquainted with General Washington, who is a 
man of very few words but when he speaks it is to the 
purpose. What I have often admired in him is he always 
avoided saying anything of the actions in which he was 
engaged in [the] last war. He is uncommonly modest, 
very industrious and prudent. 


a 


a See —™ ee 
~ 
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Peale visited Mount Vernon for the last time on 
June 6, 1804, just a few years after the General’s death, 
and gave to his diary his feelings on the occasion. 


To me it was a mixture of pain to reflect that in this room 
I sat and drank with Col. Washington, his lady, son- and 
daughter-in-law. I remember many conversations we had 
while I had to paint the portraits of the family, when we 
walked together to enjoy the evening breezes, and when we 
danced to give exercise to Miss Custis, who did not enjoy 
a good state of health. She was subject to fits, and Mrs. 
Washington never suffered her to be a minute out of her 
sight. Then about 16 or 17 years of age, she died in a 
short period after. 


Signed, lower right: “Chas: WPeale, pinxt: 1772” Canvas, 
50% x 41%. Three-quarter length. 

Reddish-brown hair with black queue ribbon. Black hat 
with gilt cockade. Gray-blue eyes. Dark blue coat faced 
with red and trimmed with gold braid at lapel and cuffs. 
Red waistcoat with gold braid. Red breeches. Silver 
gorget held by blue cord. Grayish-purple scarf over left 
shoulder, fringed ends tied at right hip. Paper in waist- 
coat pocket reads “Order of March.” Background, at left 
waterfall, Indian tepees, distant mountains, at right tree 
and heavy foliage. 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


895, 353. A small head of Washington, the likeness 
identical with that painted at Mount Vernon, is owned 
by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It was 
presented to the Society in 1892 by Charles S. Ogden, 
who had purchased this, with other paintings, at the sale 
of the Museum gallery in 1854. 

The picture has long puzzled historians. It is the 
face of 1772, but the hat is slightly varied and the uni- 
form is of a peculiar cut and with the buff facings of 
the Continental Army. Ogden believed his picture to 
be an original study from which the Mount Vernon 
three-quarter length was painted. Rembrandt Peale, 
always so amiable in these matters, settled the discrep- 
ancy in dress by assuring him, in a letter of Sept. 18, 
1858, that he was “under the impression” that his 
father had repainted the uniform. William Sawitzky 
reviews the different theories held by authorities and 
concludes that, since close examination shows that the 
buff of the uniform “adheres directly to the canvas and 
not to another layer of paint,” the claim that tl.e picture 
dates from the pre-Revolutionary period is unfounded 
(Catalogue Descriptive and Critical of the Paintings 
and Miniatures in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 172-173, Phila., 1942). 

Peale describes the progress of many pictures in 
detail, but never mentions a preliminary study. There 
is, on the other hand, very good evidence to support a 
conjecture that this is a replica painted for the artist’s own 
use during that fortnight at Mount Vernon in 1772. It 
seems most probable that he took replicas of his minia- 
tures of the Custis children (see [170]) and of Mrs. 
Washington, in order to be able to fill further orders 
from this distant and liberal patron. In this case he 
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may well have painted the face alone, merely blocking 
in the costume, perhaps, with a few lines. 

The earliest documentary record of the picture is its 
entry as No. 201 in the catalogue of the Museum gal- 
lery published in 1813—“Col. George Washington, 
painted by C. W. Peale in 1773.” It was definitely not 
in the gallery when the previous catalogue had been 


issued in 1795. Peale had retired to the country in 


1810, turning over the directorship of the Museum to 
his son, Rubens, and Rubens had refurbished the place, 
deleting whatever might seem dull to the popular eye 
and endeavoring to make the rest brighter and more 
readily comprehensible. He took a very definite in- 
terest in the gallery and published this new catalogue 
ot 1t. 

That as a part of this renovation Rubens added his 
father’s early head of Washington to the collection, after 
having had one of his brothers complete the picture 
with a uniform and background, is supported by the 
following evidence. 

The elder Peale, though retired, still took a very 
immediate interest in the Museum which was still his 
financial support, visited it frequently, and the state- 
ment in the catalogue, “painted by C. W. Peale in 
1773,” must have been made with his foreknowledge. 
Peale had been again at Mount Vernon in 1773, and 
that may indeed be the date of the replica, although, as 
he had had no diary record of these years, it is more 
likely that the “1773” ’is simply an error in recollection. 

Those who have denied the Colonial origin of this 
picture hold that it must be a replica or copy painted for 
the Peale gallery, which would place it in the period, 
1780-1813. Against this is the fact that it is smaller 
than the gallery’s standard small size, 24 x 20. Nor 
have we any knowledge of any of the family being at 
Mount Vernon in that time, with the exception of Peale’s 
visit in 1804, when he had not touched brush to canvas 
for a long term of years (see [398]). 

In Joseph Wright’s portrait of 1783 and Peale’s of 
1784 [933, 367] the lapel flaps of Washington’s uniform 
are shown unbuttoned and hanging outward. The 
painter of this uniform may have taken his cue from 
a recollection of something of this sort, but has painted 
the flaps as if intended to be buttoned directly outward 
toward the shoulder rather than upward to the collar. 
They follow the general lines of the broad lower lapel 
of the Mount Vernon portrait, and Peale may have 
brushed in something there that suggested the design. 
Certainly, the alteration was not intended to reproduce 
the Continental uniform, since the picture’s chief in- 
terest, as announced in the Museum catalogue, was that 
it showed Washington in early days, the Colonel of the 
Indian wars. 

1772. Canvas, 17% X 14%. Bust. (Museum) 
Replica of (894, 352]. Dark blue coat with buff facings 
and waistcoat. Gilt buttons. Background grayish brown. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
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Sitting of 1776 


896, 354. In the spring of 1776, even as Peale was 
preparing to bring his family to Philadelphia and settle 
permanently there, it became evident that the city was 
to be the ultimate objective of the enemy’s impending 
campaign. On May 16, upon instructions from Con- 
gress, President John Hancock |g.v.] requested Wash- 
ington’s presence at a conference on military operations. 
He wrote to the General with personal warmth, offering 
his Philadelphia home with assurances that he and Mrs. 
Washington could be most comfortable there. Three 
days later, on the 19th, he called on Peale—‘*Mr. Han- 
cock bespoke the portrait of Gen. Washington and 
Lady” (D.). It was a handsome way to compliment 
his guest, and to cement a personal friendship. Han- 
cock aspired to military command, had hoped, indeed, 
to have filled the very place which Washington now 
occupied. Congress had ignored his interest in such 
preferment, with his own Massachusetts delegates 
against him. But it would be a most graceful gesture 
for Washington, the successful candidate, to give him 
some conspicuous part in the approaching campaign. 

Peale was about to set out for Maryland to bring up 
his household goods, but had time to accomplish this 
before Washington’s arrival. The General reached 
Philadelphia on May 23. To Hancock’s very marked 
chagrin, he had chosen to lodge not with the President 
but with his fellow Virginian, Peyton Randolph [q.v.]. 
That note of personal warmth in Hancock’s correspond- 
ence with Washington was now replaced by the purely 
formal phrases of admiration and respect. The compli- 
ment of the portraits, however, was duly paid. Peale 
returned on the 24th, and, the General being in con- 
ference with Congress, began with Mrs. Washington, 
who posed first on the next day. 

On May 26, Whitsunday, the painter dined with the 
Hancocks. On Monday, there was a review of troops. 
On Wednesday, the 29th, the portrait of the General was 
begun, and on the 31st he posed again. There were but 
these two sittings from life. On June 1, Peale ‘““worked 
on the drapery” of the General’s picture, but almost cer- 
tainly without the presence of his subject. Washington 
left Philadelphia on June 5 (D.). 

A note, “On the background of Gen. Washington’s,” 
appears among Peale’s household marketing accounts 
for July 1 (D.). It must have been here that he added 
the meticulous little view of Boston—probably from a 
print supplied by Hancock—showing the distant city 
as the Americans saw it from their siege lines, the 
beacon on Beacon Hill, Old South meetinghouse, Christ 
Church, and, across the bay, the First Church at Rox- 
bury. The sky is tinted with red, and smoke from 
burning Charlestown rises ina tall column. The smoke, 
no longer very clearly discernible in the original, is 
dramatically apparent in a contemporary print from 
the picture and in an early copy owned by Miss Agnes 
Herreshoff, of Bristol, R. I. 
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John Adams saw both pictures when he visited Peale’s 
painting room on Aug. 21. On Sept. 27 Peale “worked 
on the portraits of Gen. Washington and Lady”—prob- 
ably finishing touches. He had two orders for replicas, 
miniatures from each likeness for Mrs. Washington and 
a full-size portrait of the General for a “French gentle- 
man.” On Dec. 3, he “Rd. of Mr. Hancock in full for 
General Washington and Lady, 28 guineas” (D.). He 
was delivering and collecting payment at that time on 
paintings that had been display pieces in his studio 
through the summer and fall. Now the Whigs were 
seeking refuge from the expected assault upon the city, 
and Peale himself was to march soon after to join 
Washington’s retreating army on the Delaware. 

Rarely can a portrait be read so clearly as an his- 
torical document. Here is Washington at the end of 
his first campaign, and on the eve of that succession of 
humiliating defeats from which he and his army were 
to emerge in the next winter’s cold, tempered, beaten 
into a new and steely strength. From this view, com- 
pare it to Peale’s portrait of the campaign of 1777 (see 
[899, 356|). There is a candid quality about this 
portrait, too. It was painted in two sittings, probably 
short ones, with no time for a studied, formal likeness. 
The smile, the eyes, the tilt of the head, are uncertain, 
unwilling, slightly embarrassed. Washington not only 
hated to sit for a painter, but he did not like Hancock 
very well. The shade of awkwardness in the face is 
unfortunately accentuated by the awkwardness with 
which the figure is painted—a final work undoubtedly 
done after the subject’s departure. 

Hancock may have sent the two portraits home at 
once, Philadelphia being threatened, or may have taken 
them in his return to Boston in the fall of 1777. Trum- 
bull copied that of Washington at Boston in 1777. 
Prints which have been attributed to Peale were made 
of both at a very early date (see 903]|). The Pennsyl- 
vania Packet, Nov. 10, 1778, describing the Comte 
d’Estaing’s reception to the citizens of Boston that Sep- 
tember, reported that the decorations on board the 
Languedoc included “a picture of General Washington 
at full-length, lately presented to the Count by General 
Hancock.” This may have been a copy made at Boston, 
or Hancock may merely have loaned his own picture 
for the occasion. Ata sale of the contents of the Han- 
cock house, shortly before its demolition in 1863, Peale’s 
picture was purchased by Thaddeus Nichols (1790- 
1863). It was purchased again from a descendant of 
Nichols by the Brooklyn Museum in 1934. 

Peale’s diary refers to the painting as “half length,” 
a term he applies to other three-quarter length portraits. 
The picture appears to have been cut down slightly from 
the standard 50 x 40 size. 

Companion piece of [953, 374]. 

1776. Canvas, 43% X 37%. Three-quarter length. 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Uniform dark blue and buff. 


Brass buttons. Wide blue ribbon across breast. Waist- 
coat embroidered with gold thread. Gold fob. Gold 


a 
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epaulettes without stars. Sword hilt with gilt grip, silver 
pommel and guard (same as in [914, 360]). Background, 
at left two trees and foliage, at right green bank with 
soldier by cannon, soldier digging by wheelbarrow and a 
second cannon, beyond this bay and the town of Boston, 
the sky filled with smoke and tinted with red. 


Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


897, 355. On July 26, 1776, Peale “began a miniature 
of Gen. Washington” (D.). The work was ordered by 
Mrs. Washington. The General had left the city more 
than a month before, and he took the likeness from his 
new three-quarter length painted for John Hancock. 
He noted in his diary “Worked on Gen. Washington,” 
July 30 and Aug. 7, and on Aug. 10, “Worked on Gen. 
Washington several days past,” notes which may refer 
not only to this miniature but to final touches on the 
large canvas. He records only the one miniature 
painted from this likeness of 1776. It was his first 
miniature of Weshington. 

Many years later, the picture was presented by Mrs. 
Washington to a daughter of Dr. David Stuart, the 
second husband of Mrs. John Parke Custis [q.v.], and 
remained in that family until 1920 when it was pur- 
chased at auction and returned to Mount Vernon. The 
family tradition of its origin is worth repeating simply 
as a sample of the lore that gathers with time about so 
many paintings, and which must often be accepted, for 
want of other history. The miniature, by this account, 
was painted soon after the close of the war, expressly 
for Dr. Stuart’s daughter, and Peale was summoned to 
Mount Vernon for the purpose. The great man, fur- 
thermore, posed seated upon a small wooden box, some 
unexplained disaster having apparently denuded the 
mansion of all other furniture. The last preposterous 
touch is derived from an anecdote of Peale’s miniature 


of 1777 [899, 356]. 


1776. Min. Ivory, 11%6 x 1%. 

Replica of [896, 354]. The uniform is the same coloring, 
but with the lapels unbuttoned, and the shoulders more 
narrow in order to bring most of the epaulettes into view. 
Background gray-green. 


Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, Mt. 
Vernon, Va. 


898. In Nov., 1776, Peale painted a second replica of 
the Hancock portrait. The completeness of his diary 
record up to the time of the delivery of the original to its 
owner in December makes it clear that this, on canvas, 
and the miniature painted for Mrs. Washington were 
his only work taken from the 1776 likeness. 

On Nov. 9 he noted, “Began a copy of Gen. Wash- 
ington for a French gentleman.” He worked on it on 
the 15th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 21st, 23rd, and finished it on 
the 25th. The time required would indicate that it was 
in the same size as the original. On the 26th, he 
“Worked on crayon picture painted by Mr. [John] 
Norman of a French gentleman at Jamaica,” and on 
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tee Z7em, “RA. of Be. ccccces for Gen. Washington, 
a copy, 65 1/3 dollars. Rd. for altering his crayon 
picture, 4 2/3 dollars” (D.) (see [908]). 


Unlocated. 


Sitting of 1777 


The Hancock likeness of 1776, with its expression of 
almost simpering diffidence, is not characteristic of 
Washington. It was apparently not satisfactory to 
Mrs. Washington who, in the next year, did not send 
Peale her miniature for a replica, but ordered a new 
one from life. The resulting portrait is of the greatest 
historical and romantic interest, and has been the sub- 
ject, too, of almost endless controversy as its history 
was gradually unfolded. 

On June 18, 1777, the painter left Philadelphia and 
rode north to where the army had opened its new cam- 
paign in the hills of New Jersey—not as a soldier, for 
the city militia had been temporarily mustered out after 
Princeton, but to see his brother, James, and the 
Nathaniel Ramsays [qq.v.], to paint miniatures, for he 
worked only in small sizes while with the army, and 
with an interest also in beholding the battle which was 
imminently expected. He found his friends without 
trouble, found the two armies skirmishing, thrusting, 
and parrying, without either attempting a general attack. 
On June 25, he rode to Quibbletown, now New Market, 
and asked Washington to pose, a request that was 
politely declined, as the enemy was advancing in force 
at that moment and this and the following day marked 
the climax of the operations in northern New Jersey. 
Peale’s diary records those two exciting days as he saw 
them from behind the lines. 


(June) 25. Rode to the army, found all quiet and | 
took a ride to Quibbletown to see Gen. Washington, who 
promised to sit for his miniature, but at this time he had 
not leisure. I went farther and got my horse some corn, 
pd. 6d, and something farther to get my dinner, pd. IlId. 

(June) 26. The troops ordered to strike their tents, 
and we expected to move down towards Amboy, but early 
in the morning we understood that the enemy were moving 
toward us. Mr. Ramsay had bought a horse intended for 
the chaise for my sister. This horse was at the time niuch 
foundered and quite unfit for use. As the enemy (it was 
said) was within two miles, I thought it prudent to move 
off towards the mountain as I could not get the horse 
along but with difficulty. I moved on with the wagons 
and when I had reached the top of the mountain, I went to 
[a] rock which afforded one of the most sublime prospects 
I had ever seen—overlooking the country as far as my eyes 
could see—Brunswick, Amboy and Staten Island, and even 
beyond the bay at Amboy. The enemy burnt three houses 
in their progress and I could also distinguish their course 
by the dust, and I soon see that there was some engagement 
at about six miles distance. This I have since understood 
was Gen. Stirling’s brigade, which had like to have been 
surrounded. He lost three pieces of cannon, by reason of 
the artillerymen being without small arms. They were 
taken by the enemy’s light horse. Col and his men 
behaved with uncommon bravery. He drew up his at the 
top of the hill near the enemy, who apprehended that we 
had a larger body behind and made a halt and formed for 
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battle. The Colonel then began to play some field pieces on 
them and immediately pushed on them with his musketry 
which put them in some disorder. Their numbers being 
so much superior they recovered, and the Colonel was 
obliged to give way to a force so much an overmatch. 

I had been but a short time here before Gen. Washington 
came to this spot and where I spent the whole day. I 
made a slight sketch with my pencil of this view on the 
back leaf of this book. Gen. Washington gave me an in- 
vitation to dine with him the next day. 


The sketch shows two small figures in profile, seated 
on the top of the cliff and looking out across the ex- 
panse of country below them, smoke rising where dis- 
tant houses were burning or where the opposing lines 
had met. One of the figures is undoubtedly the Com- 
mander-in-chief, although the drawing is too rough to 
be considered a portrait or more than a memorandum 
of the occasion. An accident prevented Peale’s dining 
at headquarters on the next day, and instead he lingered 
at a farmhouse, painting the miniatures of William 
Sterett and John Hoskins Stone. The British re- 
turned at once to New York and began their secret 
embarkation for a thrust at Philadelphia from the south 
Peale ‘determined to return home, having lost all hopes 
_ of seeing any engagement. And my impatience to see 

my family became so great I could [not] with any 
pleasure stay to take the likeness of Gen. Washington 
and others who had made application to me” (D.). 

On July 31, Washington marched south through 
Philadelphia again, with the enemy’s fleet and transports 
lying off the Capes of Delaware. The campaign swiftly 
took form. The city militia were under arms again 
and Peale’s company ordered to garrison one of the river 
forts—although the painter almost wholly neglected 
military duties in his efforts to find a safe haven for his 
family as the danger to the city increased. It was 
threatened now by a force vastly greater than those met 
at Trenton and Princeton. Washington was beaten at 
Brandywine, and retreated, warily keeping his back to 
the open country rather than to the town he sought to 
defend. And on Sept. 26, an advance guard led by 
Lord Cornwallis took possession of Philadelphia, and 
Washington at once moved toward the city for an at- 
tack that would relieve and support the harbor defenses 
where they still held out. 

It was at this time that Peale, still guarding his 
refugee family on the fringes of the army, obtained his 
sitting, and the miniature he painted illustrates this 
crucial and dubious hour. Washington had planned an 
intricate and desperate assault against an enemy so placed 
that complete victory was impossible and the danger of 
a crushing defeat very great. As so many of Peale’s 
war-time miniatures were painted for loved ones whom 
each subject feared he might never see again, so it may 
well have been from this same motive that Washington 
now consented to pose. 

The sitting took place at Pennypacker’s Mills, now 
Schwenksville, Montgomery Co., Penna., on Sunday, 
Sept. 28. And since Peale’s diary tells us no more than 


that he was at headquarters that day, where he talked 
with Washington of the Whig families left defenseless 
near the city and obtained an order for ammunition to 
be distributed among them, it is necessary to review the 
other evidence on which this date is based. 

Only after a lapse of two years do we have a reference 
by Peale to the time at which the likeness was taken. 
On Oct. 15, 1779, he sent a replica to Edmond Jenings. 


I send you a copy in miniature of our worthy General 
which I took on the march to the Battle of Germantown. 
The likeness is something different from that which His 
Excellency Sieur Gerard carries for the King, but I have 
no doubt that you will find many that will know it at first 
sight. . 

It is characteristic of Peale that he should swagger a 
little in writing to his London friend—casually mention 
his portrait painted for a king (see [905, 358] ), write of 
his miniature as taken on the eve of battle, rather than 
prosaically naming a place and date. 

Some forty-five years later, in his testimonial to the 
merits of Rembrandt Peale’s idealized portrait (see p. 
216), Peale wrote of his own Washington likenesses, 
“While sitting for one of them (a miniature for Mrs. 
Washington), he received dispatches communicating the 
surrender of Burgoyne.” 

Washington received the news of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render at the farmhouse of Peter Wentz, at Worcester, 
Penna., Oct. 18, 1777. Peale had rejoined his militia 


company on Oct. 10, and, being on active duty, it is _ 
most unlikely that he was painting a portrait at head- - 


quarters at that time. Nor. could this have been, of 
course, ‘on the march to the Battle of Germantown,” 
which had been fought on Oct. 4. The attendant cir- 
cumstance which the painter recalled in after life, there- 
fore, must have been the news of the first battle at Sara- 
toga, which reached Pennypacker’s Mills on that Sept. 
28, and which was hailed at once as a triumph, Wash- 
ington ordering his army out on parade, with a salute 
of thirteen cannon and a gill of rum for every man. 
Thus heartened, the troops on the next day resumed 
their march toward Germantown. 

Rembrandt Peale, as we have seen, apparently 
abridged his father’s account of his Washington por- 
traits for the purpose of the testimonial, but kept the 
original manuscript by him, or at least remembered 
enough of it to recount further details in his own in- 
accurate fashion. Thus his description of the incident 
may hold, for all its misstatements, some echo of the 
truth. 


It was whilst painting one of these, a miniature for Mrs. 
Washington, at the General’s humble quarters, in a New 
Jersey farmhouse that Burgoyne’s surrender was announced. 
My father sat, with his little table and painting apparatus, 
near the low window, but the chamber was so small, there 
was not room for another chair, and the General could only 
sit on the side of his bed. His aid, Colonel Tilghman, 
handed him the dispatch. On opening, and glancing over 
it, he earnestly exclaimed, “Burgoyne is taken!” and handed 
the letter to Tilghman, but instantly took it back, apparently 
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from a conviction of the impropriety of showing an unread 
letter to a subordinate officer. He continued the sitting with 
a calm and satisfied air. (Crayon 1: 82, 1855.) 

The anecdote first appeared in Dunlap’s History of the 
Arts of Design 1: 139. At that time, 1834, Rembrandt 
was saying that the dispatches received by Washington 
told of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, the 
absurdity of which Dunlap points out somewhat acidly, 
with a note that his informant probably was mistaking 
that for the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Rem- 
brandt’s lecture on the portraits of Washington (Rob- 
erts Collection, Haverford College) repeats the story, 
and it may be found as related verbally by him in 
George Combe’s Notes on the United States of America 
during a Phrenological Visit 1: 208, Phila., 1841. 

There is, of course, a basis of truth in the anecdote. 
During Peale’s visit to headquarters, Washington re- 
ceived news of the battle at Saratoga, and the ac- 
companying action is characteristic of him. Rembrandt’s 
oft-repeated description of the scene, however, as set 
in a small, ill-furnished room, cannot be substantiated. 
This part caught the public imagination, which liked to 
picture Washington in a scene of hardship, and one ver- 
sion even has him seated on a box, at Mount Vernon, 
while the painter takes his likeness. Actually, headquar- 
ters at Pennypacker’s Mills were at the Pennypacker 
mansion, later the home of Gov. Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
a big stone house with spacious, well-lighted rooms, and 
well-furnished, if one judge by the single piece which has 
survived from that time, an august and companionable 
old Jacob Godschalk grandfather clock. 

Having set down the likeness on his ivory on Sept. 
28, 1777, Peale had no leisure in which to complete the 
miniature until more than two months later. In No- 
vember he noted in his diary, “Le Marquis de Fayett 
bespoke a whole length in miniature of the Genl.” 
Peale doubtless had shown him the new likeness. His 
order was not for a miniature on ivory, but a cabinet 
size likeness, just such a thing as Peale painted a short 
while after of Nicholas Rogers [753, 93]. Peale had 
not the materials with him for working in oils, and the 
Marquis’ commission must needs wait, therefore, to be 
filled some years later with a three-quarter length, 
probably by James Peale. 

The campaign was over and Peale with his family 
at their Bucks Co. refuge when, on Dec. 11, he noted 
in his diary, “Work on Gen. Washington’s miniatures” 
—the plural indicating, if no more, his intention of 
keeping one for himself—and, on the 16th, “Finished 
the miniature of Gen. Washington and began a copy of 
it—and clean my guns.” It was a busy time, what with 
getting his family settled in their new home, teaching 
French to Charles and Peggy Polk, the war orphans 
whom he had adopted, and a dangerous time, with trips 
to be made across the wintry countryside and enemy 
irregulars abroad. On Jan. 3 and Jan. 6 he noted, 
“Work on Gen. Washington,” and on the 8th, “Finish 
my copy of Gen. Washington.” 
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Here we have, then, a miniature for Mrs. Washing- 
ton, followed by a replica for himself. On Feb. 16, he 
was in the camp at Valley Forge—‘and deliver a pic- 
ture of Gen. Washington to his Lady and my price for 
same 56 dollars” (D.). This was now his fixed price 
for a miniature, and just double what it had been a year 
before. 

Three later diary references leave us uncertain as to 
the exact number of replicas from this miniature. 


[March]24. Waited at Mrs. Washington & left with her 
the two miniatures of his Excellency. 

The 5th April gave Mrs. Washington two pictures of his 
Excellency. 

And on April 16, at the Bucks Co. farm, he noted, “On 
copy Gen. Washington. Making glasses for my pic- 
tures.” 

This may tell us that Peale, having given Mrs. Wash- 
ington a miniature on Feb. 16, made her two replicas 
which he delivered on March 24, and two more again 
delivered on April 5. His own replica and that painted 
on April 16 would make seven in all. But it is also 
quite probable, especially in view of the survival of only 
one miniature in the Washington family, that Mrs. 
Washington gave back the new miniature, received 
Feb. 16, together with an earlier one, to be set or 
altered, that on March 24 she asked for further changes, 
and the two were finally returned to her on April 5. 
By this reckoning we have one new likeness, the origi- 
nal, for Mrs. Washington. Peale retains his first replica 
and a second of April 16. 

An interesting sidelight on the affair appears in a 
letter from John Laurens [q.v.| to his father, written at 
Valley Forge, March 9, 1778, just three weeks after 
Peale first brought his new likeness of the General to 
camp. 

Mrs. Washington has received the miniature, and wishes 
to know whether Major Rogers is still at York. The de- 
fects of this portrait I think are, that the visage is too 
long, and old age too strongly marked in it. He is not 
altogether mistaken with respect to the languor of the 
general’s eye; for altho’ his countenance when affected 
wither by joy or anger, is full of expression, yet when the 
muscles are in a state of repose, his eye certainly wants ani- 
mation. My proficiency in this kind of drawing never 
went beyond sketching a profile. I never attempted to 
paint a miniature likeness of a full face. There is a 
miniature painter in camp who has made two or three 
successful attempts to produce the general’s likeness. (The 
Army Correspondence of Col. John Laurens . . ., 138, 


N. Y., 1867.) 


899, 356. Of all Peale’s work from the sitting that 
Washington gave him “on the march to the Battle of 
Germantown,” only one, a miniature, survives. It 
descended in the family of the General’s niece, Harriet 
Washington (Mrs. Andrew Parks), until purchased by 
W. H. Huntington and given, with the Huntington 
Collection, to the Metropolitan Museum. It is typical 
of the work of Charles Willson Peale, with the romantic 
softness both of coloring and expression, and all of that 
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sentimental charm which characterizes the best of his 
early miniatures. Exposure to the light has at some 
time faded away most of the flesh tint, so that the pale 
blue which Peale used so freely in background and 
shadow in his ivories is here the wholly dominant tone, 
accentuated by the blue ribbon on the breast and the 
darker blue of the uniform coat, relieved only by the gilt 
buttons and the pale satin of the waistcoat with its thin 
embroidery in green. It is not, as has been stated, a 
monochrome in blue. The blue ribbon of the Com- 
mander-in-chief clearly identifies the subject, and dates 
the picture before 1780 when that insignia was dis- 
continued. The originals of Peale’s other life por- 
traits having been located beyond peradventure, there 
can be no doubt that this is one of those miniatures de- 
livered to Mrs. Washington at Valley Forge. 

The picture was first reproduced as the frontispiece to 
Irving’s life of Washington, published in 1855. It 
then belonged to a daughter of Mrs. Parks, who sup- 
posed it to represent Washington at the age of twenty- 
five, and the plate was so entitled, the error persisting 
even so far as the publication of the half-cent postage 
stamp of 1932. G. P. Putnam, Irving’s publisher, 
showed the miniature to Rembrandt Peale, who 
promptly attributed it to his father and declared it to be 
this likeness of 1777. He published a statement to that 
effect after Trumbull had been suggested as the artist 
(Crayon 4: 317, 339, 1857). His details are here as 
inaccurate as ever, but it is a pleasure to find him 
making the first correct attribution of this important 
picture. Others clung to a supposition that Copley was 
the artist, and as late as 1933, in the face of ample 
published evidence to the contrary, one authority 
switched from Copley to James Peale, in a wild surmise 
(Art in America 22: 25, 1933-1934). 


1777. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Flesh tints partly faded. 
Buff and blue uniform with gilt buttons. White satin 
waistcoat with green embroidery. Blue ribbon across 
breast. Blue of the background carried into the shadows 
of the portrait. Set to be worn as a bracelet, with loop for 
a pendant added. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


900. On Oct. 15, 1779, as quoted above (p. 222), Peale 
sent Edmond Jenings, whom he had heard was in 
France, the miniature of Washington which he described 
as taken ‘‘on the march to the Battle of Germantown.” 
Miniature and letter were carried by William Car- 
michael, then setting out on a diplomatic mission to 
Spain, but expected to confer with the commissioners 
at Paris. Carmichael had also one of Peale’s new full- 
lengths of 1779 [906], which he had promised to sell 
for the artist or, that failing, to present to the King of 
Spain. Peale wrote to Jenings, Jan. 10, 1781, and Dec. 
10, 1783, fearing, and apparently correctly, that the 
miniature had never been delivered. 


Unlocated. 
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901. The miniature sent to Jenings in 1779 may have 
been the last of this type, Peale having since painted 
his more popular likeness of that year. There is, how- 
ever, some slight evidence that he had retained what was 
perhaps the original. In Rubens and. Titian Peale’s list 
of miniatures which had descended from their father to 
them is included one of Washington “painted on the 
march to the Battle of Germantown.” Other subjects 
were wrongly identified by the brothers and a miniature 
of Alexander Hamilton [344, 410] wrongly supposed 
to have been this one of Washington. The presence 
of a ribbon across the breast may perhaps have misled 
them, although it is of the wrong color. Or it may have 
been that the Washington miniature actually had been 
in their father’s possession, and that a knowledge of it, 
perhaps, helped Rembrandt Peal in his ready identifica- 
tion of that in the Washington family [899, 356]. 


Unlocated. 


902. Peale’s earliest recorded work in sculpture is a 
self-portrait [624A], and his second a bust of Wash- 
ington. On John Adams’ authority (Familiar Letters, 
216), he worked in clay, “with his hands only.” On 
Jan. 8, 1778, at his farmhouse refuge in Bucks Co., he 
finished one of the replicas of his Washington minia- 
ture. Two days later he rode six miles to a potter’s 
to buy some household ware, and the pottery must have 
suggested this project, for he began it immediately upon 
his return home, noting its progress in his diary. 

[Jan. 10, 1778] Made a stand to model the likeness of 
Gen. Washington, which I purpose to do in small from 
my memory and those miniatures I have of His Excellency. 

llth. Began a bust of Gen. Washington and work 
closely all the day. 

12th. The whole day spent at the above model and | 
think I have finished it, but on a little respite, I find out 
some faults. 

13. The half of this day to complete the bust. 

As we have a painted record of the self-portrait bust, 
so it is at least highly probable that Peale made use of 
this one in decorating the background of the Golds- 
borough family picture [308, 201]. 


Unlocated. 


903. <A few scattered diary notes in a small memoran- 
dum book hold our earliest record of the second print 
from Peale’s hand and his first of Washington. On 
Oct. 16, 1778, he “Began a drawing in order to make a 
medzotinto of Gen. Washington. Got a plate of Mr. 
Brookes and in pay I am to give him 20 of the prints 
in the first 100 struck off.” Nathan Brooks, in the 
Pennsylvania Journal, Nov. 1, 1775, had announced 
the publication of a “neat Mezzotinto Print of Hon. 
John Hancock, Esq.” The next day noted is Oct. 30. 
“Pd. Mr. Willis 10/ for turning a roller of a press 
which I borrowed.” Some memoranda on experiments 
in the manufacture of varnish follow, and then an entry 
of a fortnight later. 
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Nov. 16. [i.e. 15] 1778. Began to print off the small 
plate of Gen. Washington. 

16. Continued the same business all the day and found 
myself at night very unwell. Query, if it was not oc- 
casioned by my keeping coals in the room which was 
necessary to warm the plate, tho’ the coals were of the com- 
mon sort and might not be so pernicious as charcoal. 
Added to this the smell of the oil which heated over the fire 
must have occasioned a much greater smell. 

17. Still unwell. Spent the day at the House of As- 
sembly to hear the debates of counsel employed. 


“The debates” were the trial of William Hamilton 
[qg.v.] and others for treason. The diary account closes 
with lists of prints given away or sold. Ten persons 
are listed for complimentary copies, among them Am- 
bassador Gérard, David Rittenhouse, Thomas Paine, and 
Henry Laurens [qq.v.]._ Six dozen were left for sale 
with publishers or stationers, one of whom, John Dun- 
lap, announced in his Pennsylvania Packet, Nov. 12, 
1778, “A few Mezzotint Prints of His Excellency 
General Washington, Price Five Dollars each.” Of 
these Peale notes only two sold by Dunlap. Four dozen 
were bought by “Mr. Merrals (unpaid) ,” probably Don 
Juan de Mirailles, the unofficial representative of Spain 
who had struck up a friendship with Peale. Two were sold 
to another friend, Col. John Bull [q.v.], but only three 
other sales are noted. Later, in Feb., 1779, Peale gave 
a copy to the Swiss artist-collector, Pierre Eugene Du 
Simitiere, whose manuscript accession book (Library 
of Congress) records its receipt: “A small mezzotinto 
of a head of Gen. Washington done by Mr. Peale, 
painter, of this city—given by him.” 

Peale’s lists total eighty impressions. Of the hundred 
or more which he may have struck off, not one has yet 
been found. It is natural to suppose, however, that the 
print was based upon the latest likeness, that of 1777. 
The much greater popularity of the portrait of Feb., 
1779 (904, 357], wholly different in pose and mood, 
and Peale’s publication of a new mezzotint from it in 
1780, all contributed to the disappearance of this first 
Washington print. 

A pair of extremely rare mezzotints entitled 
“HIS EXCELLENCY/GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ESOR.” and “LADY WASHINGTON,” impressions 
of which are in the Metropolitan Museum and the Yale 
University Art Gallery, were attributed by Charles 
Henry Hart to Peale and that of Washington identified 
with his print of 1778. They are based upon Peale’s 
portraits painted for Hancock in 1776, and while deny- 
ing the attribution one must pay tribute to the expert 
eye which detected behind these prints the then wholly 
unknown Peale originals. The strongest evidence 
against Hart’s statement is Du Simitiere’s entry, “A 
small mezzotinto of a head,” and Peale’s mention of his 
“small plate.” These other prints are in three-quarter 
length and nearly 12 x 10 in size. Nor does Peale 
make any mention of a print of Mrs. Washington. The 
workmanship, furthermore, is more primitive than 
Peale’s, and the lack of signature and date, a feature of 
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all Peale’s known prints, is significant. It is possible 
that the appearance of these prints, probably made at 
Boston, induced Peale to publish his own of the General. 
That of Washington shows that it must be the burning 
of Charlestown which reddens the sky in the back- 
ground, the painted smoke having largely disappeared 
from the canvas as it is today. 


Unlocated. 
Sitting of 1779 

The great portrait of 1779 was a public commission. 
The opportunity for a sitting came as it had in 1776. 
Then Congress had summoned Washington to Phila- 
delphia to confer on the campaign in which that city was 
expected to be the enemy’s objective. Now, after those 
two weary years of warfare, Congress again called its 
Commander-in-chief into consultation with a far brighter 
prospect in view. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
England had been cleared of hostile forces. The French 
alliance and their own endurance of the test of battle 
had given the Americans a new confidence in victory. 
The portrait was commissioned by the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council, the governing body of Pennsylvania, to 
honor the hero of the Philadelphia campaigns. The 
painter’s response was not only a portrait, graceful, 
strong, and dignified, but in its composition and sym- 
bolism a paean of victory so telling and so happily con- 
ceived that he had orders at once for as many replicas 
of it as he could make. They were ordered not only 
privately but as gifts to the courts of Europe, for this 
was a court painting in the finest sense, and effective 
propaganda, as well, to set before foreign potentates 
agog to know more of the republican general who had 
trapped the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel’s veterans, out- 
witted the British regulars and beaten them in the open 
field. 

Jefferson spoke of Washington as “easy, erect and 
noble,” and it is so that Peale describes him here. The 
figure is standing, as convention required in a formal 
portrait of a public figure, but in a perfectly natural pose, 
the surroundings, too, both conventional and realistic. 
We see him just as he might have paused for a moment 
after the battle had been won. One hand rests on the 
barrel of acannon. A second cannon directly behind it 
symbolizes the fact that two battles are here celebrated. 
At his feet, on the right, are stacked the captured Ger- 
man battle flags of Trenton. The British ensign lies 
fallen on the ground at the left, and above it is shown 
the battle field of Princeton, a file of red-coated prisoners 
being marched away by men in blue, and, in the dis- 
tance, the College buildings. Behind the General a 
soldier holds his horse and massed bayonets appear, 
symbolizing his readiness to strike again. 

The picture deserved and instantly won success. 
Peale’s friend, Don Juan de Mirailles, the Cuban gentle- 
man who acted as unofficial representative of Spain, at 
once ordered five copies, although his death, April 28, 
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1780, seems to have prevented completion of this large 
commission. The French ambassador, Gérard |[gq.v.], 
sent one to his royal master, and the American envoys 
leaving for Spain and Holland took other replicas with 
them. The scapegrace of Monmouth, Charles Lee, 
queried in the Maryland Journal of July 6, 1779, 
whether, in the midst of this fuss about full-lengths of 
Washington, portraits of Gates and Arnold could not 
be included—the real heroes in his estimation. 

It was in a sense the culmination of Peale’s career. 
Never before had paintings been sent from America to 
Europe to hang in the palaces of kings. There would 
be both public and private commissions for this picture, 
and at thirty guineas apiece it spelled fortune as well as 
fame. Ina letter of Aug. 22, 1779, introducing David 
Rittenhouse to Barrister Charles Carroll [qq.v.], the 
painter did not hesitate to urge the point. 

I have on hand a number of portraits of Gen. Washing- 
ton. One the ambassador had for the Court of France, 
another is done for the Spanish Court, one other has been 
sent to the island of Cuba, and sundry others which I have 
on hand are for private gentlemen. I did expect that when 
your assembly was sitting someone would have moved and 
got a vote passed to have a copy for your State House. 
Virginia has been guilty of the same neglect. I freely call 
it so because I do not believe any impartial person will say 
that his merits do not entitle him to public marks of respect. 

In this succession of portraits, continuing over a 
period of years, a few are signed and dated and a few 
have clearly recorded histories, but the rest must be 
judged as best one may on internal evidence. Peale, 
like Trumbull, showed the General in an up-to-date 
uniform rather than that of the victories he celebrated, 
and as changes occurred, added them to each painting. 
In the original and its immediate followers, Washington 
wears the blue ribbon across his breast, the insignia of 
Commander-in-chief since 1775. The epaulettes, how- 
ever, which are unornamented in the portraits of 1776 
and 1777, bear three rosettes. An order issued by 
Washington at Springfield, N. J., June 18, 1780, sub- 
stituted for colored ribbons silver stars on the epaulettes, 
three for the Commander-in-chief, two for a major- 
general, one for a brigadier. Peale duly recorded these 
changes in 1780, first substituting stars for rosettes, and 
then omitting the long blue ribbon which adds both 
grace and color to the earlier canvases. 

He also improved the composition, primarily by giv- 
ing the flag, at one side in the original, a higher place, so 
that the upward lines have there their climax. Many 
minor changes in detail cannot be followed significantly. 
The flag—incidentally—plays sorry havoc with the legend 
of Betsy Ross. The flag of thirteen stripes and stars is 
supposed to have appeared with the Congressional reso- 
lution of June 14, 1777, and yet here, while keeping the 
uniform strictly up-to-date, the painter continues to 
show a blue flag with a circle of thirteen stars until 1784. 
Some, including the writer, have mistakingly believed 
that this flag must therefore be that of Washington’s 
Life Guard. Full consideration, however, can leave no 
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doubt that this is the national ensign, under whose folds 
the army fought from Trenton to Yorktown. Peale’s 
stars on both banner and epaulettes have six points. 
The five-pointed stars appear in his work some years 
later, though whether in deference to Mrs. Ross’s tra- 
ditional snip of the scissors we are unprepared to say. 
We at last see the “Stars and Stripes” floating over the 
General’s head in his portrait painted for Princeton 
[933, 367| but in the background view of the Battle of 
Princeton the Americans press forward under the old 
blue flag with its circle of white stars. 

An element of both interest and confusion in this 
portrait sequence is the presence of James Peale. He 
had been painting presentable portraits before he entered 
the army in 1776. He resigned his commission on 
June 1, 1779, his reason the common one, a delay in the 
promotion to which his services entitled him. Many 
officers took affront more quickly than he at Congres- 
sional oversight, or resigned for purely personal reasons. 
And personal reasons may have had a part in his 
decision. He was by nature unsuited to military life, 
his health had suffered severely, and his brother could 
could now oticr him immediate and ample employment 
in turning out the new Washington full-lengths. 

The original portrait must be wholly the work of 
Charles Willson Peale, but as James came to live with 
him soon after its completion, one must suppose that 
he had a gradually increasing share in the production 
of replicas, while some later canvases appear to be 
wholly his work. These last have a certain distinction 
in style, and come at about the time of the switch 
from the Princeton to the Yorktown background. James 
Peale painted a view of York soon after the siege, 
showing fortifications and the masts of sunken ships 
protruding from the river, and this was used in back- 
grounds in the brothers’ full-lengths. And as a side- 
light it would appear that James Peale’s historical and 
conversation pieces, compounded of groups of small 
figures, emerged from his work on these Washington 
backgrounds. 

Peale regularly signed and dated his large canvases, 
and as he was meticulous in never claiming credit due 
another, we have evidence here that only the signed and 
dated full-lengths are wholly his. 

It is not possible here to complete the story of these 
pictures, but merely to attempt a chronological listing 
of those in which the hand of our painter may be seen. 


904, 357. Washington arrived in Philadelphia for his 
consultation with Congress on Dec. 22, 1778, just after 
Peale’s publication of his small mezzotint head [903]. 
And the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 
meeting Monday evening, Jan. 18, 1779, passed among 
others the following resolution : 


Whereas, The wisest, freest and bravest nations, in the 
most virtuous times, have endeavored to perpetuate the 
memory of those who have rendered their Country distin- 
guished services, by preserving their resemblances in 
Statues and Paintings; This Council, deeply sensible how 
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much the liberty, safety and happiness of America in gen- 
eral and Pennsylvania in particular is owing to His Ex- 
cellency General Washington and the brave men under his 
command, do resolve, That His Excellency General Wash- 
ington be reyuested to permit this Council to place his 
Portrait in the Council Chamber, not only as a mark of 
the great respect which they bear to His Excellency, but 
that the contemplation of it may excite others to tread in 
the same glorious and disinterested steps which lead to 
public happiness and private honor, And that the President 
be desired to wait on His Excellency the General, with the 
above request, and if granted to enquire when and where 
it will be most agreeable to him for Mr. Peale to attend him. 
(Colonial Records 7: 671.) 


To this the following reply is recorded in the minutes 
of the Council : 


Gentlemen, 

The liberal Testimony of approbation which you did me 
the honor of transmitting by the hands of His Excellency 
the President, coming from so respectable an Assembly, 
cannot but make the deepest impression on my mind. 

However conscious I am that your generous sensibility 
attributes infinitely too much to me, my respect for you 
leads me to acquiesce in your request and gratefully 

To subscribe myself 
Gentlemen, 
your much obliged 
and most obed’t serv’t, 
Go. Washington. 
Head Quarters, Philadelphia, Jan. 20th, 1779. 
(Penna Archives, 1st ser., 7: 161.) 


Behind these courtesies lies a political situation di- 
rectly related to the history of the picture. Peale was 
a supporter of the radical Constitution headed by this 
Supreme Executive Council—was, in fact, Chairman 
of the political party which defended it against the 
bitter attacks of the powerful merchant class. A few 
months iater, his election to the legislature brought him 
into a still more conspicuous position. One cannot 
characterize this original portrait as a political plum 
awarded to the painter-politician. But in a measure 
it was just that, and in the minds of the opposition was 
regarded as naught else. The situation accounts for 
some of the official indifference to the picture after a 
new constitution had been established. Peale’s bill for 
the painting was included in his accounts as agent for 
forfeited estates, which he presented at the close of the 
war, during the presidency of John Dickinson [q.v.]. 
The document (Penna. Archives, 6th ser., 12 : 571-574) 
reflects the vagaries of the Revolutionary inflation. 
The large canvas, for replicas of which thirty guineas 
specie was asked, is here entered at £2021.5.0—nearly 
two-thirds of the price of the house which the painter 
purchased for himself at one of the sales of confiscated 
property. 

On Feb. 1, John Jay [q.v.] introduced Washington to 
Pierre Eugene du Simitiére and the General posed 
briefly for a profile drawing, as he was to return to camp 
the next day, and had but little leisure. Peale’s large 
likeness was taken, therefore, in the few days between 
Jan. 20 and Feb. 1. Over a month more was required 
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to complete the work. The Hessian flags were painted 
from the originals. On Feb. 22, Peale left for a tour 
of the Trenton and Princeton battlefields, making 
sketches for use in his background, and studies for the 
cannon appear in his diary. He was spurred on by the 
fact that the picture’s success was already assured. As 
early as Feb. 4 the Pennsylvania Packet, in announcing 
Washington’s departure, had included a glowing ref- 
erence to the new portrait, and to Don Juan de Mirail- 
les’ order of five replicas, “four of which, we hear, are 
to be sent abroad.” 

The portrait was duly hung in the Council Chamber 
in Independence Hall. There, on the night of Sept. 
9, 1781, it was slashed by vandals, some six times, all 
in the upper background. The picture was then un- 
doubtedly returned to its painter for repair of the in- 
jury, which can still be traced on the canvas. For the 
ensuing twenty-one years, its history is largely con- 
jectural. 

In that fall of 1781 Peale had already conceived his 
idea of the portrait gallery of heroes, for which he 
built his sky-lighted hall in the following summer. He 
may well have hesitated to return this picture to the 
State House. Johann David Schoepf, visiting the gal- 
lery in 1783, noted there “Washington, life-size, with 
the British standards at his feet” (Travels in the Con- 
federation 1: 89, Phila., Campbell, 1911). This full 
length, whether the original or a replica, must be the 
Washington included in the list of the gallery published 
in the Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. And Manas- 
seh Cutler, visiting the gallery on July 13, 1787, tells 
us that “at the upper end of the room, General Wash- 
ington, at full length and nearly as large as life, was 
placed, as President of this sage and martial assembly” 
(C.W.P. 1: 261). 

That only one portrait of Washington was listed in 
the gallery catalogue of 1795 suggests that the full 
length had by then been returned to the chambers of 
the state government in Independence Hall. The only 
portrait may have been that of 1787 [939, 371], or, 
since its companion piece of Mrs. Washington [957, 
375] was listed, the new likeness of 1795 [942, 373]. 
If returned to the State House, the Washington full 
length was there, with the Wharton [969,95] and Mar- 
tin’s Franklin when Peale moved his Museum into the 
building in 1802. It is No. 212 in the gallery catalogue 
of 1813, identified by a note acknowledging its owner- 
ship by the state. That acknowledgment brought in- 
quiries from Harrisburg, the new state capital, and a 
request that the three pictures be sent there. This 
Rubens Peale, then Director of the Museum, promptly 
agreed to do. Yet for some reason the pictures were 
never sent, were again officially forgotten, and were 
sold at auction with the Museum gallery in 1854. The 
Washington was bought by Henry Pratt McKean, 
whose heirs presented it in 1943 to the most fitting re- 
pository for it, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
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John Hill Morgan has recorded that the painting is 
signed, “C. W. Peale 1779.” No signature is now 
discernible. 


1779. Canvas, 94 x 59. Full length. 

Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Buff and blue uniform with 
blue ribbon across breast. Gilt epaulettes with three gilt 
rosettes. Hessian flags at lower right. Red British en- 
sign on right foreground. View of Princeton College 
buildings in left background, with blue-coated Americans 
guarding red-coated prisoners. Blue flag with circle of 
white six-pointed stars upper right. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


905, 358. The earliest recorded replica is that for Am- 
bassador Gérard |[q.v.], Peale’s diary noting a bill of 
exchange in payment for it, July 15, 1779. On Ge- 
rard’s return to France in October, he brought the 
painting with him and presented it to his King. 

Two full length Washingtons have been traced to the 
royal collections. Of that now at the Musée Nationale 
at Versailles, G. A. Lucas, an art critic, has reported, 
“the Versailles one having all the appearance of having 
been painted by another [hand] than that of Peale. 
The Versailles portrait is unsigned” (New York Times, 
Feb. 19, 1899). Lucas was comparing it to the Kirby 
portrait painted in 1781 [917, 361], but such photo- 
graphs of the Versailles picture as are obtainable, to- 
gether with the lack of a signature, bear out his conten- 
tion that it is not by Peale, certainly not the full length 
brought to France by the Ambassador. 

The second portrait from the royal galleries, and 
almost certainly that brought to France by Gérard, is 
that now owned by the United States. According to 
tradition, Lafayette brought it to Paris and presented 
it to the King. This painting, however, is signed and 
dated 1779, which makes the Lafayette association im- 
possible, as he sailed for France on Jan. 11 of that year, 
before the original was begun, and his second sojourn 
in America lasted from April 27, 1780, until Dec. 23, 
1781. 

This picture was brought to the United States by 
Julius, Comte de Menou. It was purchased from him 
in Oct., 1841, by Charles B. Calvert, of Prince George’s 
Co., Md., for $200. He deposited it with the National 
Institution for the Promotion of Science at Washing- 
ton, whence it was taken over, in 1862, by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

For a time it hung in the Patent Office, where Titian 
R. Peale was Chief Examiner in the divisions of Fine 
Arts and Photography. And in 1872 Titian entered a 
claim to the picture, as the property of the heirs of the 
painter, maintaining this to be the portrait sent to Spain 
to be sold by William Carmichael [906]. He had no 
evidence to support this identification, and had he more 
carefully perused his father’s papers, then in his posses- 
sion, he would have discovered that the picture in ques- 
tion had been duly sold and paid for. The Smith- 
sonian reported adversely on his claim, but in 1882 
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Congress investigated the matter and compromised with 
a payment of $5000. In the interval, the picture had 
been exhibited at the Centennial Exposition and after- 
ward had been on loan at the Pennsylvania Academy. 
In 1881 the Smithsonian recalled it, and placed it in the 
Corcoran Gallery. It now hangs in the Senate wing 
of the Capitol, on the gallery floor facing the west 
staircase. 

In this first replica, Peale has brought the flag nearer 
the subject and somewhat higher, but not yet in the 
climactic place it holds in the later pictures. Two 
horsemen who appear also in succeeding versions have 
been introduced into the background scene at the left. 


Signed and dated 1779. Canvas, 95 X 61. Full length. 
Replica of [904, 357]. Ribbon across breast. Rosettes on 
epaulettes. 


The United States, Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


906. ‘Another,’ Peale wrote to Barrister Carroll (see 
p. 226), “is done for the Spanish Court.” The state- 
ment is influenced by wishful thinking. William Car- 
michael, of Queen Anne’s Co., Md., departing for Spain 
as American chargé daffaires, had agreed to take 
charge of one of the pictures, and, if it could be sold, 
to purchase painting materials for the artist. Car- 
michael left Philadelphia in Oct., 1779, on the frigate 
L’Aurore, the ship which carried Ambassador Gérard 
[q-v.], whose good offices were to add to the success of 
his Spanish mission. Gérard had also one of the rep- 
licas (above), purchased as a gift to his sovereign. 
Peale sent Carmichael a memorandum on the subject 
just before the sailing. 


Honored Sir: 


I have directed a long packing case for you which con- 
tains a whole length of Gen. Washington, begging your 
favor in putting it into the hands of some person who will 
sell it on commission. 

Should you go immediately to Nantes, Mr. Joshua John- 
son I make no doubt will purchase and send me the follow- 
ing articles, but should you go to any other port I must 
pray your favor to get them purchased, provided that the 
money arising from the sale of the picture should be suf- 
ficient; if otherwise, omit the superfluities. 

I wish you a pleasant voyage and am with Respect, 

Honored Sir, your very Humble Servt., 
Chas. Peale. 


Writing by the same ship to Edmond Jenings, Oct. 
15, 1779, Peale says he is sending the picture “as a 
venture,” and hopes “it will sell for a good price as I 
am in want of necessaries for painting, and clothing my 
family.” Jenings, in Paris, might have helped with 
the transaction. Carmichael did not go to Paris, and 
while he may have disposed of the picture in France, 
it is more probable that he brought it with him to 
Madrid. 

When Peale was collecting all accounts to pay for the 
building of his new gallery he wrote, Oct. 8, 1782, to 
Carmichael, inquiring the issue of the affair. Here it 
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appears he had written some time before “by an aide 
of the Marquis de Lafayette,” that, if not sold, he would 
be glad to have the picture presented to the King of 
Spain. “This I thought would be agreeable to you, 
and very probably would be most advantageous to me.” 
The portrait, however, had been sold, although, unfor- 
tunately, the ensuing correspondence makes no mention 
of its purchaser. The money, $112, had been sent to 
Henry Brockholst Livingston, who had neglected to 
transmit it to Philadelphia. Bishop William White 
[q-v.] undertook to receive the money on a visit to New 
York, and the account was finally settled in Dec., 1787. 
This picture must have been signed, and dated 1779, 
and was probably sold by Carmichael in Spain. At one 
time it was identified with the only other known replica 
so signed and dated, that now in the United States 
Capitol (above). In the light of all the evidence, how- 
ever, it can only be the picture traditionally said to have 
been purchased from the first American ambassador by 
the Duke of Pastrena, who bequeathed it to the Ca- 
puchin monastery at Lecaroz in the province of Na- 
varre. Its ornate carved frame bears a monumental 
inscription in Spanish recording that Washington, twice 
elected President, refused to accept supreme power. 
There is an interesting commentary here on the political 
sentiments of both nobility and clergy in northern Spain. 
The picture was purchased from the Order by P. W. 
French & Co. of New York, and from them by John 
Insley Blair. 
Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale, pinx :t/Philadelphia, 1779.” 
Canvas, 96% x 61%. Full length. 
Replica of [904, 357]. Ribbon across breast. Rosettes 
on epaulettes. 


Mrs. John Insley Blair, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


907. A principal actor in the history of the full length 
of 1779 is Henry Laurens [q.v.], President of Congress. 
The Washingtons spent their Philadelphia visit as his 
guest. And Mr. Laurens, as his predecessor, Mr. Han- 
cock, had done upon a similar occasion, ordered por- 
traits of the General and his lady. Laurens was not 
actually President of Congress at the time of Washing- 
ton’s conferences, having resigned as the result of a 
personal quarrel, on Dec. 8, 1778, just before his arrival. 

In July, 1779, Congress received semi-official word 
from Holland that Dutch sentiment was turning from 
Britain toward the United States, and a suggestion that 
the matter be followed up. Preliminary negotiations 
were pursued with enthusiasm. A treaty of amity and 
commerce was drafted, and Laurens delegated to lay 
it before the States-General, his instructions dated Oct. 
26,1779. He left Philadelphia Nov. 9, 1779, intending 
to sail from his home city, Charleston, but Charleston 
was under attack, and he finally returned to Philadel- 
phia and sailed thence in the Mercury, Aug. 13, 1780. 

The only documentation of the picture in Peale’s pa- 
pers is his bill for it, thirty guineas, rendered seven 
years later and including the portraits of Paine [611] 
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and of Mrs. Washington [955] which Laurens had or- 
dered at the same time. But the full length Washing- 
ton, at that late date, was to Laurens only an unhappy 
memory. 

Three weeks out of Philadelphia, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, the Mercury was overhauled and cap- 
tured by H.M.S. Vestal, Capt. George Keppel. Lau- 
rens’ secret papers, including the treaty, in a canvas 
bag weighted with iron shot, were thrown overboard, 
but were slow to sink and a British sailor leapt into 
the water and secured these also. It was a sensational 
prize—papers proving that the Netherlands had been 
negotiating with the rebel states, and a president of their 
Congress. Capt. Keppel sped to England in a sloop-of- 
war with his prisoner, the treaty, and as a part of his 
own share in the booty, the portrait- He was a son of 
Gen. George, Lord Albemarle, and his grandfather, 
Gen. William, Lord Albemarle, had, as Governor of 
Virginia, sent George Washington, then aged twenty- 
one, as the bearer of dispatches to a French commander 
on the frontier. 

Capt. Keppel’s arrival in London promptly brought 
a British declaration of war against the Dutch. Ina 
sense, Laurens’ mission was accomplished, for the 
Netherlands were thus speedily brought into alliance 
with the United States. Indeed, one wonders whether 
the canvas bag might not have been tossed out in full 
view of the captors for this purpose. John Adams, 
the next envoy, completed the treaty. 

For more than a century and a half, Peale’s portrait 
hung at Quiddenham Park, the seat of the Earls of 
Albemarle. In 1918 Lord and Lady Albemarle pre- 
sented a copy to their government, and it was unveiled 
at No. 10 Downing Street, by President Wilson. An 
earlier copy is owned by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. In 1946 the original was sold at auction in 
London and brought soon after to New York. 

1779. Canvas, 92 x 59. Full length. 


Replica of [904, 357]. Blue ribbon across breast. Gilt 
rosettes on epaulettes. 


E. J. Rousuck, New York City. 





908. “One other has been sent to the Island of Cuba,” 
Peale wrote to Barrister Carroll, Aug. 22, 1779, de- 
scribing his rush of business with Washington full 
lengths. This must have been on the order of Don 
Juan de Mirailles, unofficial representative of Spain, 
and in that case was sent to his home in Havana. 
Mirailles died at Philadelphia a few months later. 

A portrait of Washington by Peale is “said to be in 
a private collection on the Island of Cuba” (Morgan 
and Fielding, Life Portraits, 31). A possible clue to 
the picture’s history may be found in a note in Riving- 
ton’s Royal Gazette, May 30, 1780. 


His Majesty’s ship, Jris, on the passage from Charlestown 
in South Carolina to this port took three prizes....A 
portrait of Mr. Washington, intended to illuminate the 
parlor of a zealot, one of the passengers to the West In- 
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dies, was discovered, and is brought up with the tobacco 
(Historical Magazine 9: 151, 1865). 

Since this portrait appears to have been accompanied 
by its owner, it may have been the replica painted in 
1776 for a “French gentleman at Jamaica” [898]. 


Unlocated. 


909. In writing to Barrister Carroll, Aug. 22, 1779, 
Peale mentions not only the Washington full lengths 
sent abroad, but “sundry others I have for private gen- 
tlemen.” One of these gentlemen must have been Jo- 
seph Wilson, a Philadelphia merchant. There is no 
foundation for the tradition that he was an aide-de-camp 
to Washington, a story accompanied by the usual fable 
of his portrait’s being a gift in token of friendship from 
the General himself. Wilson went to Ireland in the 
consular service in 1794, and this appointment, in 
Washington’s administration, is the only evidence of 
any association between the two. He remained in Ire- 
land, and the painting was purchased there from his 
descendants by Charles Allen Munn in 1924, and by 
him bequeathed to Princeton University (see Egbert, 
Princeton Portraits, 326). 


1779. Canvas, 95% X 63%. Full length. 

Replica of (904, 357]. Blue ribbon across breast: Ro- 
settes on epaulettes. The point of the “battle sword” (see 
[914, 360]) is obscured, and a rapier point has been 
painted in, at a wrong angle. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


910, 359. A three-quarter length that comes early in 
the series of replicas is said to have been once owned 
by Col. Frisby Tilghman (1773-1847), of Talbot Co., 
Md. In that case, it was probably painted for Judge 
James Tilghman (1743-1809), of “Melfield,” Queen 
Anne Co., who was appointed in 1777 Attorney General 
of Maryland, and with whose family the painter was 
well acquainted. 

1779. Canvas, 52 x 49. Three-quarter length. 


Replica of [904, 357]. Blue ribbon across breast. Ro- 
settes on epaulettes. 


Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


911. Peale’s letter book contains the following draft 
of a letter “To Doctor Shields,” Aug. 2, 1780. 


Dr. Sir 

I have made a purchase of a house, and under the neces- 
sity of making an immediate payment of a considerable 
sum. Therefore I take the liberty of calling on you for 
your kind assistance in the sum of sixteen guineas, or the 
value thereof as my creditor will allow me. I have taken 
great pains in the painting of your picture of the General, 
and think it by much the best I have done. 


I am Dr. Sir your very Humble Servant 
C.W.Peale. 


“Dr. Shields” is identified (Burnett, Letters 5: 516 
n.) as Hugh Shiell, a newcomer from Ireland who had 
stepped into a position of some prominence at the capi- 
tal, and who, in the following January, was serving 
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Pres. Joseph Reed [q.v.] as confidential agent in con- 
nection with the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line. His 
will, dated Aug. 24, 1782, was recorded in Kentucky, 
Nov. 15, 1785. 

Sixteen guineas may represent second payment on 
the canvas, but, as it was not an original portrait, is 
probably the full sum, indicating a three-quarter length 
portrait (see [919]). 


Unlocated. 


912, frontispiece. The famous Washington which hung 
for more than a century at “Shirley,” the Carter man- 
sion near Richmond, is accompanied by the usual family 
tradition of having been a gift from its subject. This 
is impossible, even in view of Washington’s friendship 
for Gen. Thomas Nelson, to whom he is said to have 
presented it. Nelson is said to have given it to his 
daughter at her marriage to Robert Carter of “Shirley.” 

Thomas Nelson (1738-1789) attended Congress as 
a delegate from Virginia from Feb. 18 to April 22, 
1779, when illness obliged him to retire. But he was 
in Philadelphia during the first, enthusiastic applause 
for Peale’s new work, and it would be entirely reason- 
able to suppose him to have been one of those who 
placed orders for replicas at that time. 

This, with the three-quarter length also dated 1780, 
shows that the stars replaced rosettes on the epaulettes 
in that year, although the ribbon was still also worn. 
The ribbon disappears with the mezzotint of Aug., 1780 
[916], dating these pictures before that time. 


Signed, lower left: “Chas. W. Peale, pinxt./Philadelphia, 
1780.” Canvas, 96 X 60. Full length. 

Replica of [904, 357]. Blue ribbon across breast. Silver 

stars on gilt epaulettes. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. 


913. A portrait similar to the above but in three- 

quarter length, also signed and dated 1780, descended 

in the family of Peale’s friend, Elias Boudinot. It is 

probably just such a picture as that painted for Dr. 

Shields [911]. A second date, now almost illegible, 

1796, has been added under the original, 1780, but why, 

or by whom, remains unexplained. 

Signed: “C. WPeale pinxt. 1780.” Canvas, 51 x 39. 
Three-quarter length. 

Replica of [904, 357]. Blue ribbon. Silver stars on gilt 

epaulettes. 

Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the Union, Mount 
Vernon, Pa. 


914, 360. A full length, whose combination of stars 
on the epaulettes and ribbon across the breast dates it 
before Aug., 1780, has descended in the Washington 
family, from Mrs. Andrew Parks (Harriet Washing- 
ton), former owner also of the miniature of 1777 [899, 
356]. 

The painting’s especial interest is its variation of 
background and sword, both strongly suggesting that 
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this, like the other family portraits of the General, was 
painted on Mrs. Washington’s order. The sword is 
the “state” or dress sword, a rapier, now preserved at 
Mount Vernon, a much more decorous and gentlemanly 
weapon than the sabre, the so-called “battle sword,” 
which was worn by Washington through most of the 
war and which is now at the United States National 
Museum (see [896, 354]). In his next dated full length 
we find Peale reverting again to the sabre, the “state” 
sword reappearing in the portraits of 1784, after the 
close of the conflict. 

The background shows a wintry landscape, the bend 
of a river with a cluster of houses on its bank. Peale 
had made sketches of both Trenton and Princeton 
battlefields in preparation for this series of portraits. 
The others show the Princeton and, later, the Yorktown 
scene. This one, however, seems to have been painted 
for someone who preferred to memorialize that famous 
Christmas night, rather than the culminating and stra- 
tegically more brilliant action at Princeton. 


1780. Canvas, 95 x 61%. Full length. 

Replica of (904, 357]. Blue ribbon across breast. Silver 
stars on gilt epaulettes. Background at right follows origi- 
nal with Hessian flags, cannon, soldier holding horse and 
American flag. At left, red British ensign lying in fore- 
ground, river scene showing a tall tree bare of foliage, a 
brick house, a white house and, farther up the river, a 
square brick house with a white cupola. Sky filled with 
clouds with red tints of dawn. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


915, 364. Much has been written on the so-called 
“Valley Forge” portrait of Washington, owned by the 
West Chester State Teachers’ College. The picture, 
however, has never had a thorough technical examina- 
tion, and we can only offer a general surmise as to 
what such scrutiny might reveal. 

This appears to be an early full-length from the 
original of 1779, cut down, and with various changes 
in the costume, the probability here strengthened by the 
fact that it was for a time in the possession of the artist, 
John Neagle. It is noted particularly as the only por- 
trait of Washington wearing a hat. But the hat is not 
of the Revolutionary period. It is the post-war style, 
such as appears in John Trumbull’s Revolutionary 
scenes, and it may have been copied from one of these. 
The lapel appears also to have been overpainted, and 
the left shoulder and epaulette altered. It seems prob- 
able that the ribbon across the breast has been painted 
out. 


c. 1780. Canvas, 28% x 22%. Bust. 
Replica of [904, 357]. Epaulettes with stars. Black hat 
with gray-white cockade tied with black cord. 


State Teachers’ College, West Chester, Penna. 
916. On Aug. 26, 1780, Peale announced in the Penn- 


sylvania Packet his third venture as an engraver and 
publisher. 
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The subscriber takes this method of informing the Public, 
That he has just finished a Mezzotinto Print, in poster 
size * of his Excellency GENERAL WASHINGTON, from the 
original picture belonging to the state of Pennsylvania. 
Shopkeepers and persons going to the West Indies may be 
supplied at such a price as will afford a considerable profit 
to them, by applying at the South-west corner of Lombard 
and Third-streets, Philadelphia. 

N.B. As the first impression of this sort of prints are 
the most valuable, those who are anxious to possess a like- 
ness of our worthy General are desired to apply immediately. 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. 


Later advertisements give the price, “two dollars, or 
the value thereof in current money” (Penna. Packet, 
Jan. 2, 1781). 

The print shows the pose reversed, the figure facing 
to the right rather than to the left. There is no ribbon 
across the breast, and the epaulettes carry each the three 
stars, specified in the new orders issued from head- 
quarters, June 18, 1780. 

Acccording to Russell W. Thorpe (Antiquarian 8 : 29, 
1927) there were then only five known impressions of 
this print. 

1780. Mezzotint, 14 x 10. Three-quarter length. 
Inscribed: “Chas. Willson Peale pinxt. et fecit 1780/His 
Excellency George Washington, Esquire, Commander in/ 
Chief of the Federal Army./This Plate is humbly Inscribed 
to the Honorable the Congress of the United States of 
America,/by their Obedient Servant,/Charles Willson 
Peale.” 

Impressions are owned by the Historical Society of 

Pennsylvania, Phila., and the Metropolitan Museum, 

New York, N. Y. 


917, 361. On April 6, 1896, the liner Bourgogne ar- 
rived at New York with a newly-discovered full length 
of Washington. It had been purchased in February by 
J. Montaignac, Paris, agent of the American Art As- 
sociation, from a banker in Cadiz, Spain, and the banker, 
in turn, had bought it from an old lady, the widow of 
an English consul. Its early history was wholly for- 
gotten, and, indeed, the identity of the subject lost to 
sight, for M. Montaignac purchased it simply as the 
potrait of an American general. On its arrival at New 
York, it was linked at once to the orders given Peale 
by Don Juan de Mirailles, and was also claimed to be 
the picture Peale had entrusted to William Carmichael 
[906]. Its date, 1781, refutes both these theories, and 
its former ownership by the widow of a British diplomat 
leaves the whole matter of its history open to wide con- 
jecture. The painting passed from Thomas E. Kirby, 
of the American Art Association, to Gustavus T. Kirby, 
and to Yale University. 

Signed, lower left: “C: WPeale pinx:t 1781.” Canvas, 

95 x 61. Full length. 

Replica of (904, 357]. Ribbon across breast omitted. Ro- 
settes on epaulettes (two rosettes and one star on subject’s 
right shoulder). e 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 


* 14 inches by 10 inches, besides the margin. 
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918. Peale’s first transparencies, shown at his house 
at Third and Lombard Streets in celebration of the vic- 
tory at Yorktown, Oct. 25, 1781, contained portraits of 
Washington and Rochambeau. 


Unlocated. 


919. After the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
James Peale appears to have visited the scene, with the 
same purpose that had taken his brother to Trenton and 
Princeton in 1779, to get a timely and appropriate back- 
ground view for Washington portraits. His painting 
of the river bank, with the sunken ships curiously close 
to shore, and the victorious generals standing upon it, 
is at the Maryland Historical Society. In July, 1782, 
Charles Willson Peale sold the Comte de Rochambeau 
[g.v.| a portrait with this background. 

With the two painters working in such close relation- 
ship it is hopeless to fix any exact standard by which 
attributions may be made. It is at least safe to assume 
that all portraits signed by Charles Willson Peale are 
wholly his. And since he prided himself on his accu- 
racy in the matter of military accoutrements, we may 
assume that a number in which the stars on the epau- 
lettes were omitted were at least finished by his brother. 
Either one or the other might have painted in the York- 
town background. 

The Rochambeau portrait has that background, is 
unsigned, and lacks the stars on the epaulettes, yet it 
is clearly Charles Willson Peale’s picture, whatever 
studio help he may have had with it. On July 25, 1782, 
he wrote to Francois Barbé-Marbois, Secretary of the 
French legation, “Be pleased to inform me if his Excel- 
lency the Count Rochambeau left sixteen guineas for 
me, which I had informed him was my charge for the 
copy of Genl. Washington’s picture.” 

Rochambeau had come to Philadelphia to confer with 
Washington on July 15, 1782. This was the time at 
which Peale must have painted his portrait for the new 
gallery [750, 127], and the time at which he must have 
ordered the Washington. Since Peale’s letter was 
written on the 25th, he had very probably purchased a 
picture already finished. 

It should be noted that it was not until November 
that James Peale married and set up for himself, an 
event followed by the emergence of Washington full 
lengths of a distinctly different flavor and a smaller size 
which may with some plausibility be ascribed to him. 

The family of Rochambeau still preserves this por- 
trait. With it has been handed down the usual tradi- 
tion of its being a gift from Washington, here clearly 
disproved by Peale’s letter. It is illustrated in DeB. R. 
Keim’s Rochambeau: A Commemoration by the Con- 
gress of the United States of America of the Services 
of the French Auxiliary Forces in the War of Inde- 
pendence, 526, Wash., 1907. 


1782. Canvas, c. 50 xX 40. Three-quarter length. 
Replica of (904, 357]. Both ribbon across breast and stars 
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on epaulettes omitted. Background view of Yorktown at 
left. 


The Marquise de Rochambeau, Toré, France. 


920. On Oct. 15, 1782, Peale wrote to “Mr. Lloyd,” 
“T have recd. the thirteen guineas. Some of them were 
light. The charge which Mr. Reynolds makes for the 
frame is 7 £ 10 and the packing case will be 1.2.6. The 
picture I will pack up myself and send it as you direct.” 

And on Dec. 23, after apparently having received his 
reply to this, he wrote to “Richard Lloyd, Esq., An- 
napolis,” “I have sent you the whole length portrait of 
Genl. Washington by the stage before last, directed for 
you at Annapolis, and to be left with Mr. Grant in Balti- 
more town for the carriage of which I have paid 10 
shillings.”’ 


Unlocated. 


921. Peale wrote to “Mr. Dunlap,” Jan. 13, 1783, “I 
hope you will favor me with the balance for Genl. Wash- 
ington’s portrait.” The sum required was 4£9.15.10, 
probably half price of a three-quarter length picture. 


Unlocated. 


922. On Jan. 23, 1783, Peale offered Gov. Matthews 
of South Carolina either two whole length Washingtons 
“or one of the portraits-to-be of Genl. Greene” in return 
for his coach, then reposing in the painter’s stable. We 
may infer that, at this late date, the supply of the big 
portraits was ahead of the demand. 

On April 9, he wrote to Benjamin West, “I wish to 
give you the trouble of getting sold for me a whole 
length of Genl. Washington, when I can have an oppor- 
tunity of sending it by some of our public ministers 
which I expect will be sent to the Court of London, by 
which means it may be duty-free.’’ It is possible that 
West declined to participate in so dubious a venture, 
and there is no evidence that a picture was sent. When, 
on Dec. 10, Peale wrote again to West it was with word 
that Gen. Joseph Reed [q.v.] was on his way to London 
with portraits of Greene [321] and Washington, which 
Peale hoped to have engraved for sale in the United 
States. “Genl. Reed carries over with him a portrait 
of Genl. Washington & one of Genl. Greene to get 
plates engraved for me. I have left it to his discretion 
to do the best he can for me. Your advice will oblige 
me.” 

Peale seems from this to have hoped for plates from 
which he might print and publish himself. And ap- 
parently his friends, unable to make this arrangement, 
sold the pictures to Joseph Brown, of London, who on 
March 8, 1785, issued proposals for publishing prints 
of Washington and Greene. Valentine Greene was the 
engraver, working from drawings by Thomas Stothard. 
Stothard took liberties with both originals in an effort 
to give the pictures a more spirited air. Washington 
has his one hand on the cannon, the other on the back 
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of his ready horse, and a riding crop is in his hand. A 
large building in the background testifies that Peale 
had sent over a portrait with the Princeton rather than 
the Yorktown setting, and suggesting that he may have 
had it on his hands since 1781 or 1782. 

Brown’s publication, a mezzotint, 1934. 14, is 
inscribed, 

J. Brown Excudit./Peel pinxit Philadelphia./Stothard 
delin’t. Londini./V. Green fecit, Mezzotinto Engraver to 
the king of Great Britain and the Elector Palantine./From 
an original picture in the posession of Mr. Brown: Pub- 


lish’d by him April 22d 1785, and sold at No. 10, George 
Yard, Lombard Street, London. 


Unlocated. 


922A, 366. The first planned acquisition of the new 
Columbia Museum of Art, 1951, was a newly-discovered 
bust portrait of Washington. Here the epaulettes are 
more meticulously painted than in any other of the 
small likenesses, and in the style of the original, with 
the three rosettes later replaced by stars. The collar 
differs from other portraits in the series and might sug- 
gest a later date. But the epaulettes, coming from the 
studio of a painter whose assistants never equalled his 
rendering of gold lace or his regard for exactitude in 
military dress, mark this as both an early work and 
from the hand of Charles Willson Peale. The lack of 
the blue ribbon may perhaps be ascribed to the fact that, 
in this small size, it could not be shown effectively. 

c. 1779. 21%X17. Cut to oval. Bust. 


Replica of [904, 357]. Rosettes on epaulette. Background 
grayish terraverte. 


Columbia Museum of Art, Columbia, S. C. 


923, 365. One of the most famous of the Washingtons, 
a picture that has represented the artist to his credit in 
many exhibitions, is that which descended in the family 
of Judge Robert Goldsborough [q.v.] and which must 
have been purchased by him from the artist. In a 
recent large gathering of Washington portraits at the 
Scott and Fowles Galleries, New York, this one stood 
out as the only one with genuine humanity, even a 
twinkle in the eye. 

It is in bust size, based on the original of 1779, but 
the body turned more to the left, a pose more appro- 
priate to its size and that used in the 1787 likeness. 
Peale’s typical background for a bust portrait was olive- 
green, occasionally olive-brown or gray. This has a 
background of sky—sky as Peale generally painted it, 
with a tint of red glow. The epaulettes lack the in- 
signia which are meticulously there in all signed 
portraits. 

The picture must be considered in relation to the two 
other bust portraits noted below, neither with a known 
history that goes back so far. That at Amherst is 
identical with this, except for the addition of stars on 
the epaulettes and a variation in the cloud background. 
In that at the Peabody Institute, the face has a slightly 
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different cast, the background is plain, the uniform (the 
cut of the lapel often varies in Peale Washingtons) is 
the same, the epaulette lacking the stars. This picture 
is painted oval and in the lower corners, which would 
have been concealed by an oval mat, some ridiculous 
little faces have been painted—pretty sure evidence that 
the younger Peales had a hand in this work. 

One can make guesses rather than conclusions from 
such slight evidence. We know Judge Goldsborough’s 
admiration for Washington, since it is recorded in his 
Family Group [308, 201]. He may have ordered his 
picture when Peale was at “Myrtle Grove” in 1789, or 
later. A background of sky sometimes indicates a 
posthumous piece, but Goldsborough died in 1798, be- 
fore Washington. He may have asked for the likeness 
taken during the war, rather than those of 1787 or 
1795. Peale was extremely busy in these years, paint- 
ing and collecting for his Museum. We may assume 
that these faces are his, but, from the unstarred epau- 
lettes and the studio doodling, that at least some of the 
finishing was left to others. 

c. 1789-1798. Canvas, 23 xX 19. Bust. 
Replica of (904, 357]. Epaulette without stars. Back- 
ground of gray-blue sky, shading to sunset colors. 


Charles R. Blyth, Burlingame, Calif. 


924. Seeabove. The portrait was bequeathed by Her- 
bert Lee Pratt to Amherst College. 
c. 1789-1798. Canvas, 23 x19. Bust. 


Replica of [904, 357]. Six-pointed stars on epaulette. 
Background of clouds. 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


925. See above |923, 366]. 


c. 1782-1799. Canvas, 22 x 18%. Bust. 

Replica of [904, 357]. Epaulette without stars. Back- 
ground brown, light behind head. Two grotesque faces 
doodled on lower spandrels. 


The Peabody Institute, Balt. 


Miniatures based on the full length of 1779 


Peale’s diary and letter books record only two minia- 
tures painted from this likeness, one in 1779 for the 
General’s sister, Mrs. Fielding Lewis, the other in 1783 
for his friend, Dr. James Mease. Of six surviving 
miniatures, none of which can be identified with these, 
four may be dated by the uniform c. 1779-1780, and two 
after 1781. Two of the earlier group have been at- 
tributed to James Peale, although the later pieces, 
painted when James Peale was more active, show the 
stylized mouth that appears more frequently in his than 
in his brother’s work. 


926. On the 17th of an unnamed month between Mar. 
10 and Aug. 27, 1779, Peale wrote to Washington: 
Me 
Sir: 
The miniature which you wrote for some time past I 
have now finished. It is copied from the portrait which you 
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did me the honor to set for when last here, and I hope the 
likeness will be striking to the Lady your sister, for 1 have 
taken much pains to have it a just resemblance. 

I did intend to have sent it by Mr. Brice, but on second 
thought will wait for your further orders and directions. 
Perhaps you would choose to have it set. At present I 
shall keep it in a box of my own making. 

I am with great respect your Excellency’s .. . 

A diary note of Aug. 16, 1779, follows the apparent 
receipt of “further orders’: “Gave the copy of Genl. 
Washington in miniature with the Genl. letter for his 
sister at Fredericksburg, to Mr. Sheaf who was then 
setting out for that place.” Washington wrote on Oct. 
15, returning thanks for the miniature received by his 
sister and promising to bear the cost (Library of Con- 
gress). We leave the miniature, then, safely with Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis, née Betty Washington, of “Kenmore,” 
Fredericksburg, Va. Peale’s diary contains a memoran- 
dum c. June, 1780, of the General’s indebtedness for 
this and the portrait of Lafayette [445, 102], and 
another, c. Oct., 1780, noting receipt of twenty guineas 
for the canvas, five for the ivory. Payment had been 
made in response to a letter of July 20, 1780 describing 
the painter’s “dire necessity.” 


Unlocated. 


927, 362. A miniature which has descended to its 
present owner from the artist’s brother-in-law, Col. 
Nathaniel Ramsay, may well have been painted at the 
same time as the above in order to facilitate meeting 
the further orders that were certain to come. Like the 
miniature of 1777 [899, 356], it is almost wholly a 
monochrome in blue. The attribution to James Peale 
was made by Titian R. Peale in 1884: “Painted from 
life by James Peale in 1779. At this same time Charles 
Willson Peale painted a portrait in oil and Rembrandt 
Peale, then a boy, also made a portrait.” Rembrandt 
Peale was then a boy of one. Titian, born in 1799, had 
in mind the sitting of 1795 in which the three artists 
participated. 

1779. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%. 

Replica of (904, 357]. Powdered hair. Flesh tints faded. 


Buff and blue uniform. Gilt epaulettes and buttons. Back- 
ground blue. 


F. Barnard O’Connor, New York, N. Y. 


928. A second miniature, very similar to the above, 
was also originally owned by Col. Ramsay, with the 
tradition that it had been painted in 1785 and given to 
him by Washington. 


c. 1779. Min. Ivory, 2 x 1%. 
Replica of [904, 357]. 


The Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


929. A miniature similar to the above, its small size 
arguing also an early date, carries also the familiar 
legend of having been a gift from Washington, in this 
case to Mrs. Israels, in recognition of valuable informa- 
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tion given by her concerning British military plans. 

It descended in her family until its purchase by Wil- 

liam B. Osgood and presentation by him to the Harvard 

College Library. 

c. 1779. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Replica of (904, 357]. 

Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. " ‘ 


930. On April 2, 1783, Peale wrote to “Mr. Mease,” 
possibly his friend, Dr. James Mease, asking payment 
for a miniature of Washington. It is not stated when 
the picture had been painted. 


Unlocated. 


931. According to a tradition preserved in an in- 
scription on the back of its case, a miniature of Wash- 
ington “Painted by Peal” in 1785 was presented by 
him in that year to Ann White Constable (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kerin). It is also said that Washington gave 
Peale a sitting for the likeness, although that is belied 
by its resemblance to the earlier portraits and the fact 
that the General was not in Philadelphia in 1785. The 
year may well be correct. The stylized mouth sug- 
gests the hand of James Peale, although not quite as 
clearly as in that noted below. The blue ribbon of the 
early uniform is lacking. The epaulette carries the 
three stars that later indicated the General’s rank. 

It came to the Yale Gallery in 1951 as the gift of Miss 
Josephine B. Foster. 
c. 1785. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%e. 
Replica of [904, 357].. Reproduced: Catalogue of an ex- 


hibition of miniatures painted in America, 1720-1850. 
N. Y., Metropolitan Museum, 1927. 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn. 


932, 363. See above. 


c. 1785. Min. Ivory, 2 x 1%. 
Replica of [904, 357]. Uniform lacks both blue ribbon and 
stars on epaulettes. 


H. Patterson Harris, Southport, Conn. 


Sitting of Dec. 10, 1783 


It was the exchange of courtesies between Gen. 
Washington and the College of New Jersey, including 
the College’s commission for a new portrait (below), 
that made it possible for Peale to ask a new sitting and 
obliged the General to submit again to an ordeal he did 
not enjoy. Peale must have welcomed the opportunity, 
as it would add distinction to this important new work, 
and as he had had since 1781 an order for another for 
his native state of Maryland, with which he wished to 
take particular pains. It was five years since he had 
drawn Washington from life. On the other hand, he 
was well aware of the dangers that attended painting 
so famous a subject in an entirely new pose and manner, 
a danger of discrediting either his old portraits or the 
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new. He retained the pose of the head therefore, and 
it differs very little from the 1779 type. The pose of 
the body was materially altered. A letter of Rembrandt 
Peale’s of March 14, 1857, while it cannot be taken too 
literally, may serve as evidence that Washington posed 
for the whole figure. 


His half length portraits & whole lengths for the legis- 
latures of Maryland, Pennsylvania and the Princeton Col- 
lege, were copies from those heads, the figures of which 
were sketched from Washington himself, with whom my 
father was intimate, and the General especially kind to him, 
giving him, as I know, a sitting to retouch several of them. 


933, 367, 368. Washington was at Princeton from 
Aug. 23 to Nov. 9, 1783, Congress being then in session 
there and having called him into consultation on the ap- 
proaching change to a peacetime establishment. It was 
a delicate and dramatic moment in our history. All 
past experience foreshadowed that the victorious general 
would now hold his legions together and with them 
assume political power. Washington chose instead the 
part of Cincinnatus, and in so doing opened the future 
to democracy, and won to himself a warmer gratitude 
and admiration than the long campaigns would ever 
have gained him. By this act of negation, more than 
any other, he became the Father of his Country. No 
one understood his present and historical position better 
than the learned gentlemen of the College on the one 
hand, or, on the other, the members of Congress, whose 
very presence at Princeton was due to the fear of mili- 
tary domination, and the threat of the mutinous Penn- 
sylvania Continentals. 

Both Congress and the General attended the com- 
mencement exercises on Sept. 24. Dr. Ashbel Green 
delivered an address eulogizing Washington. It is 
worth noting that both Green and President Wither- 
spoon [q.v.] were life-long friends of Peale. At the 
close of the exercises, the Board of Trustees appointed 
a committee 


to wait upon his Excellency to request him to sit for his 
picture to be taken by Mr. Charles Wilson Peale of Phila- 
delphia—And, ordered that his portrait, when finished, be 
placed in the hall of the college in the room of the picture of 
the late king of Great-Britain, which was torn away by a 
ball from the American artillery in the battle of Princeton 
(Egbert, Princeton Portraits, 322). 


It was a splendid gesture from a small and struggling 
institution. Washington responded to the courtesy 
with a gift of fifty-eight guineas, in effect presenting the 
picture himself, although he would never, of course, 
have done so upon his own initiative. The painter 
could now expect a new sitting. Washington arrived at 
Philadelphia on his way to Mount Vernon, Dec. 8, 1783, 
and remained until the 13th. Peale’s letter book con- 
tains the draft of a formal note, dated “Tuesday Eve- 
ning” [Dec. 9]. “Mr. Chas. W. Peale’s most respect- 
ful compliments to His Excellency Genl. Washington 
and requests to know at what hour tomorrow will be 
most convenient to favor Mr. Peale with a sitting.” 
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The painting did not have to be ready until the fol- 
lowing commencement, and Peale in the meantime took 
great pains with it, too great, perhaps. The strength of 
the series of 1779 full lengths had been that combination 
of realism with a pleasant formal composition. In the 
new picture Washington holds a theatrical pose, grace- 
ful but certainly not natural to him. Some day let the 
dramatists of history bring this scene to life again— 
the busy, enthusiastic little painter showing the big, 
taciturn, unwilling soldier how to stand and hold his 
sword in the manner of the Hero of the New Age. 
Directly behind the posed central figure, Gen. Mercer 
lies stricken with his death-wound, a surgeon bending 
over him, while the General’s standard-bearer turns to 
look down with a gesture of pity. The group is in- 
tended to be realistic, but is too passive and composed 
to convey any of the emotions of a battle. The distant 
battle scene is more spirited, its little figures being too 
small to play a part in the general composition, which 
builds up in a stately way to the flag at the summit of the 
picture. The flag is Peale’s first depiction of the Stars 
and Stripes. In the battle scene, however, the old blue 
flag is carried. 

The dying Mercer was posed by the General’s son, 
William, then a pupil of Peale, who wrote to Gen. 
Weedon, that the young man had painted a miniature 
from the new likeness, and again, April 23, 1786, that 
he was copying “the picture where the death of his 
father is introduced’”—following, perhaps, a study for 
the battle scene in the portrait. A battle scene by 
Mercer is at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The painting presents its subject in heroic form. The 
background scenes are separate statements about the 
central figure and the whole given coherence only by the 
lines of the composition whose climactic point is the flag. 
The treatment is academic and appropriate to its aca- 
demic setting. To scholastic eyes, Washington was 
more dignified, more truly honored, by this remoteness 
from reality. The picture, too, was thus more a match 
to that which it replaced. It was highly applauded 
when Peale brought it, in person, to the commencement 
of Sept. 29, 1784. 

Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale pinx:t 1784.” Canvas, 

94% x 57%. Full length. 

Washington’s hair is powdered, that of the other figures, 
right background, light brown. Battle scene, left back- 
ground, shows Nassau Hall and steward’s house under a 
sunrise sky clouded by the smoke of battle. An officer in 
blue, waving hat and sword, leads Americans against re- 
treating British. A horseman has ridden out from the 
College buildings with a white flag. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


934. Peale’s first replica from this sitting, and the first 
public showing from it, was a transparency portrait of 
Washington in the character of Cincinnatus, painted for, 
and burned with his triumphal arch of Jan. 14, 1784, 
then repeated in the illuminated arch of May 10. 


Unlocated. 
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935, 369. At its November session, 1781, in the en- 
thusiasm of the Yorktown victory, the legislature of 
Maryland had 


Resolved unanimously, That the governor be requested to 
write to Mr. Peale, of Philadelphia, to procure, as soon 
as may be, the portrait of his Excellency General George 
Washington at full length, to be placed in the house of 
delegates, in grateful remembrance of that most illustrious 
character (Brumbaugh, Gaius Marcus, Maryland Records, 
Colonial, Revolutionary, County and Church, from original 
sources 2: 403, Balt., Williams & Wilkins, 1928). 


As we have seen, the Peales were then still repeating 
the full-length of 1779, varied, after this time, by a new 
background of a Yorktown scene. This commission, 
however, was one which our painter wished to fill with 
more than usual distinction, knowing also that he would 
be well paid and that the work might lead to other public 
commissions. He delayed until the sitting of 1783 
gave him an opportunity for a more original and worthy 
response. 

The Annapolis like the Princeton portrait, presents 
a central figure with background statements on the event 
now celebrated. He varied the pose of the body, show- 
ing the General with sword at his side, his right hand 
in his waistcoat, his left on his hip. He stands at the 
entrance to his marquee, behind him Col. Tench Tilgh- 
man, a life portrait, and General Lafayette, taken from 
the Museum likeness, but reinforced by a life sitting, 
and the three figures forming a coherent group. On 
the symbolic side, Lafayette represents the alliance of 
France, which had contributed so much to the fortunate 
outcome, and Tilghman the embattled State of Mary- 
land, he being the aide-de-camp of Washington chosen 
to carry the news of Cornwallis’ surrender to the capital. 

At the left, a French soldier with the Bourbon fleur- 
de-lis banner, and an American with the Stars and 
Stripes, march by, between them the slouching British 
color bearers, their standards cased. Behind this, the 
background view shows Yorktown from the southeast, 
and the French fleet lying off Gloucester Point, across 
the river. Below the town, the British army parades 
by to lay down its arms. The picture has suffered with 
time, and these details appear more clearly in the 
replica sent to France (below). 

On Sept. 7, 1784, Peale wrote to William Paca [q.v.], 
then Governor of Maryland: 


The portrait of his Excellency Genl. Washington ordered 
by the assembly. of your state, I have now within a few 
hours labor finished. The likeness of Col. Tilghman and 
the Marquis de la Fayette I have of my own accord in- 
troduced in the same piece with his Excellency, which I 
hope will give pleasure to my countrymen. I had copied 
the likeness of the Marquis from a head in my Collection, 
and the Marquis seeing the picture the other day generously 
offered to give me a setting that it might be made more 
complete, and has appointed this morning for that business. 
I have made in the distance a view of York and Gloster 
with the British army surrendering in the order which it 
happened, and in the middle distance I have introduced 
French and American officers with the colors of their 
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nation displayed ; between them the British with their colors 
cased. These figures serve to tell the story at first sight 
which the more distant could not so readily do. 


Peale had not only painted a more ambitious piece 
than was expected of him, but was asking a price fully 
commensurate with it. Anticipating some objection he 
wrote on Nov. 23 to Samuel Chase [q.v.], first defend- 
ing himself from charges of hostility to Chase made, he 
believed, by political enemies, and then proceeding to 
the matter in hand. 


Having no orders for any portrait besides the General, 
I have no right to make any charge but for the likeness of 
the General, [for] which alone my charge would be 40 
guineas, but I hope and believe that the Honorable House 
of Assembly (if it is yet a question with them) will give 
me 60 guineas more for my additional labors. I have laid 
my accounts for that sum of 100 guineas. 


He appealed to Chase for help if the matter came be- 
fore the House, and apparently with success. He de- 
livered the painting in person, as he had done at Prince- 
ton, leaving for Annapolis Dec. 2, rendering his account 
Dec. 10, and signing the receipt on the 20th. 


1784. Canvas, 96 X 63%. Full length. 

Washington and officers in buff and blue. French soldier 
in white, British in red, American in blue. View of York- 
town and surrender in left background, entrance to marquee 
with foliage at right. The detail much obscured by age, 
and clearer in replica (below). 


The State of Maryland, State House, Annapolis. 


936, 370. While Peale was at work on his Princeton 
and Annapolis portraits, he received an important let- 
ter from Gov. Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, father 
of that Benjamin Harrison whose portrait [364, 144] 
he had painted in the preceding year. 


The Assembly of this State have voted a statue of our 
late most worthy commander-in-chief General Washington, 
and that I may be able to discharge the pleasing trust 
reposed in me, in the most perfect manner possible, I have 
to request the favor of you to draw a full length picture 
of him immediately, and as soon as it is sufficiently dry, 
to have it packed up in the most secure manner, and shipped 
in the first ship bound for France, to the address of the Hon. 
Thomas Jefferson. (McRae, Sherwin, Washington: His 
Person as represented by the artists. The Houdon Statue, 
its history and value .. ., 5, 1873. Virginia Senate Docu- 
ment No. 21.) 


To this letter, dated July 1, 1784, Peale replied on 
Aug. 15. 


Your obliging letter came to hand, and I have begun a 
whole length portrait of our late most worthy commander in 
chief, Genl. Washington, and will make all the dispatch I 
can consistently with my endeavors to do well, and will have 
it shipped as you are pleased to direct. In the background 
I intend to introduce the best idea I have of a perspective 
view of York, Gloster and the surrender of the British 
Army, which I believe may be useful to the statuary, if any 
pieces of history are to be made in base relief on the pedestal 
of the statue. (Original unlocated.) 


Peale made the new work a replica of the Annapolis 
portrait, omitting the figures of Lafayette and Tilghman. 
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And his letter of Oct. 30, announcing its completion to 
Gov. Harrison, employs the same phrases with which 
he had described the other picture to Gov. Paca. 


I have finished the portrait of his Excellency Genl. Wash- 
ington and have the packing case ready to put it up to send 
by the first vessel going to France. I will pack it up 
myself and endeavor to have it placed in the safest part 
of the vessel. Besides the view of York and Gloster as 
mentioned in a former letter, I have introduced on a nearer 
ground French and American officers with their colors 
displayed and between them the British with their colors 
cased. These figures serve to tell the story at first sight 
what the more distant could not do... . 

The price of a copy of Genl. Washington in a large whole 
length thirty guineas, for the packing case three dollars. 

Harrison wrote on Nov. 12 to tell Jefferson that the 
picture was on its way, and, on the 20th, thanked the 
painter for his services. The matter had proceeded so 
rapidly that Jefferson had had no time to forestall it by 
explaining that Houdon would work only from the life, 
and must visit America for the purpose. The portrait, 
therefore, must have remained to decorate the Ameri- 
can embassy at Paris. Wecan only guess what disposal 
Jetferson made of it. Its traditional history begins with 
the usual legend of its having been a gift from Wash- 
ington, this time to the Vicomte de Noailles, brother- 
in-law of Lafayette. From him it descended to the Duc 
de Mouchy, its last French owner, whose certification of 
the traditional history accompanies the picture. 

Mrs. Fiske Kimball discovered that Jefferson still had 
the portrait on Jan. 13, 1786, and has suggested the 
probability that, on leaving Paris in 1789, he presented 
it to his close friend, Mme de Tessé, sister of the 
Vicomte de Noailles. She also points out that there 
was then no embassy building, Jefferson renting and 
furnishing his own house, and that there is no evidence 
of the picture either passing to his successor, Gouver- 
neur Morris [q.v.], or being returned with Jefferson’s 
effects to America. 

The name “WASHINGTON?” inscribed at lower left 
in monumental capitals serves still further to identify 
this painting with that intended for the French sculptor. 
The French soldier has a Peale face, much resembling 
Raphaelle in the “Staircase” [662, 268], and it is pos- 
sible that the ten-year-old boy was introduced here. 
1784. Canvas, 96 x 60. Full length. 

Replica of [935, 369] with the omission of portraits of 
Lafayette and Tilghman. In their place, at right, a camp 
table with pen, ink and paper, on which the writing com- 
mences, “York Virginia October 17, 1781/Articles of 
Capitulation. . . .” Inscribed in white, lower left, “WASH- 
INGTON.” 

Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass. 


937, 938. In Nov., 1786, Peale sent two portraits of 
Washington to Charleston, S. C., one for Judge Thomas 
Bee, the other for William Smith. The price of each 
Was six guineas, indicating a half-length replica. 
Unlocated. 
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Sitting of 1787 


The sitting of 1787 is unusually well-documented, 
and its original preserved. The works which proceeded 
from it through the next few years are, on the other 
hand, much open to speculation. Charles Willson 
Peale’s diaries mention but two replicas, finished in 
August and in Dec., 1788, and the sale of a portrait, 
perhaps that of December, to the Dutch consul in the 
following spring. This last [941] has survived. Since 
Peale was absent in Maryland much of this time and 
was preoccupied with his Museum as well, it may be 
assumed that he was already leaving the copying from 
the gallery largely to others. We know that he gave 
some help to Charles Peale Polk on one of his Wash- 
ingtons. Both Polk and James Peale enlarged the like- 
ness to half length, adding a sword hilt and hat in the 
right hand. Polk’s are by far the most numerous—one 
is signed and numbered “57”—and are distinguished by 
a background of Princeton taken from the 1779 type, 
and by his usual high coloring. He was still making 
them as late as 1793. Young Raphaelle Peale may, at 
a shrewd guess, have been the author of some of the 
grim and labored copies. He was in charge of the 
Museum much of this time, and copying the Washing- 
ton would be a profitable way to cut his artistic teeth. 





939, 371. Peale’s project of a series of mezzotints from 
his gallery portraits depended in a large measure for 
success upon the inclusion of a good and new likeness of 
the First Citizen. He sent Washington his opening 
piece, the Franklin |280, 171], on Feb. 27, 1787, pre- 
senting it “as a specimen of the size and manner of my 
intended series of prints,” and adding, significantly, 
“vet I do myself injustice as this print is much coarser 
than the others will be.” Washington, in a letter of 
March 13, wished him success in his undertaking. 

The Constitutional Convention had been called to 
meet at Philadelphia, May 14. Washington, ever punc- 
tual in all his engagements, arrived on the 13th and was 
conducted into town with military pomp. The Con- 
vention, however, was not organized until the 25th, and 
the painter might have done well to have brought for- 
ward his business in the interval. It was not until 
May 29, that he wrote, 


Dr. Sir 


With the utmost reluctance I undertake to ask you to 
take the trouble of sitting for another portrait. It gives me 
pain to make the request, but the great desire I have to 
make a good mezzotinto print that your numerous friends 
may be gratified with a faithful likeness (several of whom 
I find is not satisfied with any of the portraits they have 
seen). My particular interest alone in this business would 
not have induced me to be thus troublesome, but if you 
can indulge me so far I will do everything in my power to 
make it convenient & easy to you. 

I am with the highest respect, your 
Excellency’s most obliged 
Hble Servant 
C.W.Peale 
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An undated letter from the painter records his ac- 
knowledgment of Washington’s acquiescence. 


Dr. Sir 

Your obliging consent to sit is conferring a most singular 
favor on me, for which I hope I shall always be found 
grateful. On the success of this undertaking depends much 
of my happiness. If I am so fortunate as to make a good 
and faithful portrait, shall be enabled to gratify many of 
your warm friends by executing a good print, and the prac- 
tice I lately had in this line is only bringing in my hand to 
execute something I hope more excellent. My next solici- 
tude is to make the business as convenient to you as possible. 
I thought of bringing my palette and pencils to Mr. Morris’s 
that you might sit at your leisure, and if any interruptions 
by visitors or business should take place, that I would wait 
till convenient to you, or attend any time and esteem every 
labor light in a work of so much consequence to your much 
obliged 

Friend and very Humble Servt. 
C. W. Peale 

To His Excellency Genl. Washington. 


The first sitting was duly entered in Washington’s 
diary. 
Tuesday 3rd.—Sat before the meeting of the Convention 


for Mr. Peale, who wanted my picture to make a print of 
Metzotinto by. 


Such an opportunity must needs be made the most 
of, and James Peale’s miniature, signed and dated 1788, 
is obviously based upon an original from this sitting, 
he working at his brother’s left with the subject almost 
in profile. Washington was not at Philadelphia in 
1788. Rembrandt Peale, in a letter of March 14, 1857, 
mentions a Washington portrait of “1786, which I saw 
him paint.” Rembrandt was then but nine years of 
age. Charles Peale Polk, who made such liberal use 
of the new likeness, either was not present, or, like 
James Peale, found it better business to copy the gallery 
face than to repeat a less familiar one of his own. 

Rubens Peale, who was aged only three at the time, 
wrote in late life that the sitting was at the Third and 
Lombard Street house, and he treasured an anecdote 
of the occasion which, while misdated, has the ring of 
truth when applied to this occasion. “Mr. Peale,” the 
General says at last, “my time for sitting has expired; 
but if three minutes longer would be of any importance 
to you, I will remain, and make up the time by hastening 
my walk to the State House. I know exactly how 
long it will take me to walk there; and it will not do 
for me, as President, to be absent at the hour of meet- 
ing.” 

Washington’s diary completes the story. 


Friday 6th.—Sat for Mr. Peale in the morning. 
Monday 9th.—Sat in the morning for Mr. Peale. 


The picture was in the small size Peale had fixed for 
his gallery. The countenance is unusually firm and 
dignified, the only one of his Washingtons in which one 
cannot find at least the echo of a smile. There is a 
linear hardness about it in evidence of Peale’s greater 
effort to secure an exact likeness, a quality which later 
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repetitions of the picture exaggerate. One can see also 
the solid composure with which Washington now faced 
this ordeal, as he tells us in his oft-quoted letter of 
May 16, 1785—‘so hackneyed to the touches of the 
painter’s pencil” that “Now, no dray moves more readily 
to the thill than I to the painter’s chair.” 


1787. Canvas, 23% 19. Bust. (Museum) 

Powdered hair. Gray-blue eyes. Uniform buff and blue 
with gilt buttons and silver stars on gilt epaulettes. Back- 
ground gray-green. Unfinished at corners. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 


940, 372. From Aug. 15, into Sept., 1787, Peale ran 
an announcement in the Pennsylvania Packet to the ef- 
fect that he was “now executing a Mezzotinto Print 
from a Portrait of His Excellency General Washington. 
His announcement of its publication in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette of Sept. 26 and the Packet of Sept. 28, 
indicates that technical difficulties had impeded the 
work. 

Mr. Peale has by his practice overcome difficulties in the 
execution of Mezzotinto Prints, which he had to contend 
with; he therefore proposes to sell the prints, which are to 
compose his Collection of Portraits of illustrious Person- 
ages distinguished in the late Revolution, at two thirds of 
a dollar each, which is at or below the London prices; and 
the subscribers to this work who have been supplied with 
the first prints, shall be allowed the difference of price which 
they have paid above the present proposal, in deduction 
from the price of the succeeding prints. The double oval 
frame between print and glass being gilt, cannot be afforded 
by the artist for less than one dollar. 

The print of his Excellancy George Washingion is now 
ready for sale: and prints of his Excellancy Dr. Franklin, 
and the Marquis de la Fayette may be had of C. W. Peale, 
at the corner of Third and Lombard-streets, Philadelphia, 
at the above mentioned prices. 

Peale’s prints of Washington, Lafayette [450] and 
Franklin [280, 171] hung in the Music Room at Mount 
Vernon during the General’s lifetime. On Sept. 27, 
1787, the artist had written: 

By this post I take the liberty of sending a few Prints 
for your acceptance. I have not been able to execute a 
greater number of plates as yet, but am preparing some 
others which I hope will be published some time in the 
ensuing fall and winter. 

Since you did me the favor of visiting my room several 
natural productions have been added, but the most valuable 
are a pair of panthers, male and female, of full growth, 
most terrific animals. .. . 

The portrait series went no farther, and the only 
“new plate” of that fall was the Accident in Lombard 
Street, published Nov. 5, 1787, of which a unique im- 
pression is in the Library of Congress. In the next 
year, he was still occasionally printing the Washington, 
as appears in occasional diary notes. On July 30, 1788, 
he “Ground some colors and printed some plates of 
Genl. Washington.” And on Aug. 1—“Wet one quire 
of paper for printing off some plates. Sharpened my 
tools and worked on the plate of Genl. Washington to 
make it stronger.”” A number of impressions, certainly 
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of the Washington and Franklin, probably also of the 
others, were made at this time. 

He sent some proofs of the series to Benjamin West 
on Nov. 17. “This is a work,” he wrote, “which I 
mean to pursue when I have no other business to do, for 
the sale is not such as to induce me to pursue it other- 
wise.” Many of the little pictures were disposed of in 
Maryland. In 1789, one “on white satin to ornament a 
muff” was presented to Mrs. Christopher Hughes while 
he was painting her portrait. The last diary note ofa 
sale is dated May 29, 1790. 


1787. Mezzotint, in black or red, 6%6 X 51M%e. 

Inscribed, on oval outer border: “His Excett: G.: WasH- 
INGTON EsQ: LATE COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” On inner border: 
“Painted & Engraved by C.W.Peale 1787.” 


Impressions are owned by Yale University (proof 
before letters with inscription on back by Joseph Read 
[g.v.]), the Independence Hall Collection, Phila., The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila., the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


941. Three diary entries of Dec., 1788: 


5th. Worked on the copy of Genl. Washington. 

7. (Sunday) Went with my brother 5 miles into the 
country to see a bald eagle and after dinner worked on a 
copy in head size of Genl. Washington. 

8th. Finished this head. 

These may be tentatively linked to the portrait of which 
Peale notes, after returning from a Maryland trip in 
April, 1789, “Recd. of the Dutch consul £ 12.15.0 for 
a picture of Genl. Washington.” The portrait was 
purchased in Holland in 1925 by John Hill Morgan, and 
by him bequeathed to Yale University. 


c. 1788. Canvas, 23 x 18%. Bust. 
Replica of (939, 371]. 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn. 


Sitting of 1795 


Again with this last sitting, the historian’s problem is 
not the identification of the original, but in determining 
which of the many pictures painted from it are Peale’s 
own work. A number of them are assuredly his, and 
yet he had bade “adieu” to painting the year before in 
a newspaper announcement to the public. While the 
Columbianum activities brought him back to his easel in 
1795, he was painting less and less in these years, his 
brush altogether idle from 1798 to 1804. 

It is a pleasant portrait, with an air of alertness and 
intelligence which both Stuart’s and Rembrandt Peale’s 
lack, and, despite Rembrandt Peale’s statement that 
“but a few copies” were made from it (Crayon 2: 207, 
1855), it enjoyed a distinct and deserved popularity. 
All repetitions cannot be listed here, either for lack of 
information or, as in the case of one picture kept 
guardedly under its owner’s bed, by a desire that in- 
formation be withheld. A large proportion of them 
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trace their histories back to Maryland, pointing up again 
Peale’s continuing popularity in his native state. The 
two cabinet size portraits are of particular interest, as 
the ownership of one is carried back to friends of the 
painter, and as they are on wood, not known else- 
where in Peale’s work. A third, on canvas, described 
and illustrated in Antiques 34: 34, 1938, and originally 
owned by John Kilty, a friend of the Peales, differs 
in expression and detail from the other two and has 
been attributed in consequence to James Peale. 


942, 373. In September, 1795, Chancellor Henry Wil- 
liam DeSaussure, resigning the directorship of the 
United States Mint, commissioned Rembrandt Peale to 
paint a portrait of Washington for his South Carolina 
home. It is likely that DeSaussure first approached the 
elder Peale on this matter, and was by him persuaded 
to give the task to the very young and yet-unproven 
Rembrandt. 

Charles Willson Peale had bade a public “adieu” to 
professional portrait painting in the newspapers of 
April 24, 1794. This act must have been intended to 
advance Rembrandt’s budding career in art, as was also 
the organization of the Columbianum in the next year. 
Charles Willson Peale made the arrangements with 
Washington, and planned to paint a portrait for him- 
self. It.would be something new for the Museum, but 
his principal object was to hold the attention of the 
sitter, to maintain the conversation, to smooth the way 
for the shy and excited seventeen-year-old boy. In the 
narratives of his later, pompous years, Rembrandt errs 
chiefly in placing himself in the position of initiative 
and command. “I induced my father also to begin a 
portrait, alongside of me, keeping him [Washington] 
in familiar conversation” (Lester, Artists of America, 
204). 

Washington might reasonably have declined sitting 
for a new Museum portrait by Charles Willson Peale, 
and Peale, judging by the diffidence with which he 
asked the favor in 1787, might have been unwilling to 
propose it. But here Washington would not only wish 
to oblige DeSaussure, but was carrying out a duty of 
the First Citizen by thus launching a young painter 
of promise on his career. The place was Philosophical 
Hall, into which the Peale family and Museuin had 
moved in the preceding summer. The time was late 
October or early November, the exact days being un- 
recorded. Peale was keeping no diary, and Washing- 
ton’s tells us only that the weather was consistently cool 
and pleasant. 

Previous writers, including the author of these pres- 
ent lines, have dated the three sittings in September, 
1795, and the same date has been applied to Gilbert 
Stuart’s first portrait of Washington, as it is known 
that the President was posing to Stuart and the Peales 
at the same time. George C. Mason’s Life and Works 
of Gilbert Stuart (88, N. Y., 1894) quotes Rembrandt 
Peale’s lecture on the portraits of Washington, “Mr. 
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Stuart’s first portrait of Washington was painted simul- 
taneously with mine, in September, 1795.” However, 
in the manuscript of his “Jast revised copy—1858,” now 
in the manuscript collections of Haverford College, 
Rembrandt more guardedly dates their work in the 
“autumn.” He tells us that he packed his picture even 
before the paint was dry and hastened with it to South 
Carolina, accompanied by Raphaelle and their ex- 
hibition of copies from the Museum gallery. The 
brothers announced their arrival at Charleston in the 
City Gazette, Dec. 3, 1795—“Raphaelle and Rembrandt 
Peale lately arrived from Philadelphia,” inviting the 
ladies and gentlemen of the town to visit their exhibition 
room, where, as its crowning attraction, “they have a 
Portrait of the President of the United States painted 
the first of last month, being the last which has been 
taken of that distinguished Patriot.” 

Washington had left Philadelphia for Mount Vernon 
on Sept. 8 and had returned on Oct. 20. Nov. 1 was 
a Sunday, and “the first of last month” in any event 
need not be taken too literally. The sittings may have 
been held in the last week in October, the first in 
November, or both. The date is further confirmed by 
Rembrandt’s reporting of the painting room conversa- 
tion. He is, as usual, vague as to details, but it is clear 
that James Peale insisted upon putting a direct ques- 
tion to the President regarding the authenticity of the 
spurious Epistles, Domestic, Confidential and Official 
(the title of the published volume, N. Y., 1796), ad- 
vance extracts from which appeared in the New York 
Daily Advertiser, Sept. 11, 1795, raising a whirlwind 
of political gossip and reinvigorating the hostility to 
Washington stirred up by the ratification of the Jay 
Treaty. This had broken, therefore, after Washing- 
ton’s departure from the capital, and with his return on 
Oct. 20, the public was agog to know what answer he 
would make to these apparently damaging revelations. 
As far as the public was concerned, Washington pre- 
served a dignified silence. To James Peale his answer 
was direct, brief, and warm. 

The three sittings were in the mornings, not suc- 
cessively, since we know that there was an interval of at 
least one day in which the President posed for Stuart. 
The hours were from seven to ten, and he observed 
them with his accustomed punctuality. The waiting 
Peales, from their window in the Hall, could see him 
pacing up and down State House Yard, not turning 
toward their door till the great clock began to strike the 
hour. The first was shared by Rembrandt and his 
father only, and great was the boy’s excitement as the 
momentous moment drew near. 


It was in the autumn of 1795 that, at my father’s request, 
Washington consented to sit to me—and the hour he ap- 
pointed was 7 o’clock in the morning. I was up before 
daylight, putting everything in the best condition for the 
sitting with which I was to be honored, but before the 
hour arrived became so agitated that I could scarcely mix 
my colors, and was conscious that my anxiety would 
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overpower me and that I should fail in my purpose unless 
my father would agree to take a canvas alongside me and 
thus give me an assurance that the sittings would not be 
unprofitable, by affording a double chance for a likeness. 
This had the effect to calm my nerves, and I enjoyed the 
rare advantage of studying the desired countenance whilst 
in familiar conversation with my father. (Rembrandt 
Peale, Washington and his Portraits. Ms. collections of 
Haverford College.) 

Rembrandt having recovered from his trepidation and 
got his task in hand at the first sitting, his brother, 
Raphaelle, and uncle, James, were admitted to the 
second and third. Rubens Peale tells us that his 
brother, Titian, then aged fifteen, was also present. 
Rembrandt, nearest to the front of the subject, had his 
father on his right, his uncle on his left making an 
ivory miniature, and Raphaelle farther to his left, work- 
ing on a profile drawing. This was the scene that 
provoked Gilbert Stuart’s famous pun. Stuart, as 
quoted by Dunlap, says that he stopped in, beheld what 
was going on, and, meeting Mrs. Washington in the 
street, warned her that her husband was being “Pealed 
all round.”” Rembrandt Peale, in his lecture, says that 
it was Mrs. Washington who dropped in, and whose 
later description of the scene to Stuart called forth his 
bright comment (see [957, 375]). Rembrandt’s lec- 
ture tells us also of the progress of the paintings. 


Washington gave us three sittings. At the first and 
second my father’s painting and mine advanced well together 
—being at my right hand his was a little less full than 
mine. In the third sitting, perceiving that he was be- 
ginning to repaint the forehead and proceed downwards, 
as was his custom, I feared he would have too little time 
to study the mouth and lower part of the face, and there- 
fore I began at the chin and proceeded upwards. ‘The result 
of this decision was that there was something in the upper 
part of my father’s study that I preferred, and something in 
the lower portion of mine which better satisfied me. 

Earlier in his discourse, Rembrandt offers a criticism 
of his father’s work—“‘the nose too small, and the whole 
head deficient in force of expression and effect.” This 
was uttered, of course, with his own idealized “Port- 
hole” portrait in mind, painted with “force of expression 
and effect” as primary objects. 

Rembrandt Peale’s original of 1795 is an unusual and 
superior portrait, a direct and vivid reflection of its 
aging subject as seen through very young eyes. In 
truth, it is curiously superior to his other work of the 
same time and even to the replicas painted so soon after 
at Charleston. His father’s presence, if no more, gave 
him a remarkable new confidence in himself. The ex- 
pression, to be sure, is a rather set and dismal one, but 
Rembrandt was working, like other later painters of 
Washington, with profound awe and for an audience 
who held Washington in ever-deepening reverence. As 
with his father’s portrait of 1787, the likeness was hard- 
ened by too earnest a striving for exactitude. 

The father, on the other hand, was present here 
simply to bear out his son. None but himself was in- 
terested in the canvas before him. His work is not 
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marred either by the barren pleasantness of his first 
Washington, nor the stiff accuracy of the preceding one, 
and he has caught a sense of movement, awareness, and 
intelligence which dignifies the face far more than that 
“force of expression and effect” sought by later painters. 

Rembrandt, as we have seen, left for Charleston be- 
fore his canvas was dry, and there painted ten replicas 
for DeSaussure and other gentlemen. He confesses 
that the newness of the likeness was its chief selling 
point, aware that it would soon be overshadowed by 
Stuart’s. The father must also have painted his rep- 
licas early, certainly before 1798, when he abandoned 
painting altogether for a six-year period. How many 
replicas he painted in those three years we cannot say, 
but certainly more than are noted in these pages. At 
least three not described here are probably from his 
hand and omitted only for lack of data. In his testi- 
monial to the merit of Rembrandt Peale’s “porthole” 
Washington, the father mentions “the success of my 
own last original . . . painted in 1795.” That success 
he probably measured in orders for repetitions of the 
work, 

At the Museum sale in 1854 the picture was bought 
by Thomas J. Bryan, and by him given to the New- 
York Historical Society.. “The portrait in the posses- 
sion of William Bryant of New York,” Rembrandt 
Peale wrote, March 14, 1857, “is the one painted by 
my father simultaneously with mine in the autumn of 
1795.” 

Companion piece of [957, 375]. 

1795. Canvas, 29 x 23%. Half length. (Museum) 
White hair. Gray-blue eyes. Florid complexion. Black 
velvet coat and waistcoat. Background brown. 


New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


943. A Washington of this type was traditionally 
painted for the family of John Custis Wilson |q.v.], 
passed to the Tilghmans, to the Tafts of Cincinnati, and 
to its present ownership. 

c. 1795-1798. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Replica of (942, 373]. 

Luke Vincent Lockwood, Greenwich, Conn. 


944. A portrait formerly owned by Dr. Gilbert L. 
Parker, of Philadelphia, was sold in 1912 to the late 
Herbert Lee Pratt. 


c. 1795-1798. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Replica of (942, 373]. 


Mrs. Francis E. Powell, Jr., Glen Cove, L. I., N.Y. 


945. A portrait bought from Charles Willson Peale by 
Andrew Kennedy, a wealthy ship chandler and tanner 
of Philadelphia, has descended in his family to its pres- 
ent owner. 

c. 1795-1798. Canvas, 29% Xx 25. Half length. 

Replica of [942, 373]. 

John S. Beck, Washingion, D. C. 
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946. 


c. 1795-1798. Canvas, 28% x 23%. Half length. 
Replica of (942, 373]. 


Wiliam G. Warden, Phila. 


947. <A portrait accompanied by the usual tradition of 
having been a gift from Washington descended in the 
Middleton family, of Poole’s Island, Maryland. The 
original recipient is said to have been Sarah Middleton, 
who married Dr. Murphy. 

c. 1795-1798. Canvas, 25% x 19%. Half length. 

Replica of (942, 373]. A background of blue sky has been 


added, c. 1800, in answer to the artistic convention of plac- 
ing the revered dead against an ethereal setting. 


Mrs. Harold M. Lehman, New York, N. Y. 


948. A cabinet size portrait on wood, traditionally pre- 
sented by Peale to Mrs. [John] Callahan [q.v.] of 
Annapolis, descended in that family for three genera- 
tions, passed to Charles Sumner, who bequeathed it in 
1874 to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

c. 1795-1798. Panel, 744 X6 (sight). Bust. 

Replica of (942, 373]. Black background. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


949. The earliest recorded owner of another cabinet 

size portrait on wood, very similar to the above, was 

George W. Riggs, of Washington, D. C. 

c. 1795-1798. Panel, cut and enlarged at base to fit oval 
frame, 8% xX 5. Bust. 

Replica of (942, 373]. Brown background. 


Andrew Varick Stout, New York, N. Y. 

950. A transparency of Washington was shown at the 
Museum after his death. “Among the mourning em- 
blems displayed on the occasion |Feb. 22, 1800] the 
transparency by Mr. Chas. W. Peale in front of his 
museum, representing Washington of life size, attracted 
greatest attention, and drew a large concourse of spec- 
tators’ (Hough, Franklin B., Washingtoniana, or 
memorials of the death of George Washington... 1: 
159, Roxbury, Mass., 1865). 


Unlocated. 


951. It is impossible to identify the portrait owned by 
James Reid Lambdin in 1834 (see Trumbull, John). 
The listing, “Portrait of Washington, an original 
C.W.Peale, 1780,” suggests that it may have been one 
of the many bust-size replicas of the original of 1779, 
or after the portrait of 1787. 


Unlocated. 


WASHINGTON, MRS. GEORGE. 


We have documentary record of the painting of three 
miniatures and two three-quarter length portraits of 
Mrs. Washington by Charles Willson Peale. Of these 
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only the earliest, the miniature of 1772, has survived. 
A fifth portrait, the half length now at Independence 
Hall, was in Peale’s gallery as early as 1795 and may 
safely be attributed to him. 


952, 397. The receipt for payment for this picture is 
in Washington’s handwriting, signed by Peale. 

May 30th. 1772. Received Ten Guineas from George 
Washington for drawing Mrs. Washington’s Picture in 


Miniature for the use of Mr. Custis, and at his desire. 
Charles W. Peale 


(Reproduced in facsimile, Lossing, Benson J., The Home 
of Washington . . . 97, Hartford, 1871). 

This, then, is the first of the three miniatures entered 
in Washington’s accounts at thirteen pounds each (see 
[169] ) on the same date. 

1772. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%. 


Gray hair. Lilac dress. Red flowers with green leaves at 
bosom. Background gray-blue. 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 


953, 374. Peale’s diary gives us clear glimpses of the 
progress of his three-quarter length of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, the companion piece of that ordered by John 
Hancock. 


[May] 19, [1776]. Mr. Hancock bespoke the Portrait of 
Genl. Washington and Lady. . . 

25. began % length of Mrs. Washington. . . 

30. Mrs. Washington set. 

[Aug.] 16. Workd. Mrs. Washington’s drapery... . 

19. . . . Rd. of Mrs. Washington for her likeness in min. 
28 dollars. Work’d on her portrait in oil. 

23. At Mrs. Washington’s picture... . 

25. Mrs. Washington’s. 

The original is now lost, but we have a fair repre- 
sentation of the picture in the unique early copy owned 
by Miss Agnes M. Herreshoff, reproduced in its place. 
Both paintings were published in a pair of crude mezzo- 
tints, erroneously attributed to Charles Willson Peale 
by Charles Henry Hart. More significant is another 
pair of prints, drawn by B. Blyth, engraved by John 
Norman and published by John Coles, Boston, March 
26, 1782. Here the Washington is “taken from the 
original Picture in possession of his Excy. Govr. Han- 
cock.” The other, however, has no such statement of 
derivation, and is a wholly different, perhaps imaginary, 
likeness, strongly suggesting that Hancock’s original of 
Mrs. Washington had disappeared before 1782. 

Companion piece of. [896, 354]. 


Unlocated. 


954. It appears in the entry of Aug. 19, 1776, quoted 
above, that Peale painted a miniature for her, while he 
was working on the large canvas, and doubtless using 
the same likeness. She had sat to him on May 25 and 
30. On June 4, he “made a crystal for Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s miniature.” 


Unlocated. 
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955. The Pennsylvania Packet of Feb. 4, 1779, noting 
Gen. Washington’s departure from Philadelphia two 
days before, added that “His Excellency’s stay was ren- 
dered the more agreeable by the company of his lady, 
and the domestic retirement which he enjoyed at the 
house of the Honorable Henry Laurens, Esquire, with 
whom he resided” (Baker, Jtinerary, 151). Laurens, 
as Hancock had done in anticipation of such a visit, 
ordered portraits of both distinguished guests in com- 
memoration of the honor they had paid him. Peale 
was commissioned to paint him a replica of the full 
length for which Washington had posed at this time, 
and an original portrait of Mrs. Washington, in three- 
quarter length. 

Laurens intended to bring the full length with him 
on his mission to Holland, on which he finally sailed, 
Aug. 13, 1780. Peale wrote on March 6 to “Col. Lau- 
rence,” “I had the favor of Mrs. Washington to set as 
she passed through the city, and the likeness is much 
approved of, and I have her promise for the last setting 
as she returns this spring. My intention is to bestow 
much pains to finish this portrait.” This makes it clear 
that the orders were placed after the Washingtons’ de- 
parture, since Peale must wait for a sitting till Mrs. 
Washington came up to the winter quarters at Morris- 
town, with a promise of another on her southward jour- 
ney in the spring. And from the curious exchange of 
letters after Laurens’ return from his imprisonment in 
England, it appears that he had called at Peale’s paint- 
ing room to see the picture, still unfinished in Aug., 
1784. 

Laurens was at Charleston when Peale wrote, Nov. 
21, 1786, stating that he was sending the portrait, and 
with the reminder that the half price of ten guineas 
had already been paid. To this he received a wholly 
unexpected reply from the harrassed and embittered 
diplomat. 


Charleston, 8th Decr. 1786 
Dear Sir, 


I have received favor of 21st Novr. by Capt. Allibone, 
and also the Portrait of Mrs. Washington, but it is not the 
Picture I agreed with you for, nor is it the one which I 
saw at your house in 1779, and again in 1784. Had you 
consulted your Book instead of your Memory at a distance 
of seven years, you would have found that I agreed with 
you for a Quarter Length Portrait, and paid you about five 
pound Philadelphia currency in hard money, as one half 
the agreement for ten pound. I am told you had lately 
that Quarter Length in your Laboratory, from which I 
suppose you have taken this pretty picture, and sent it 
to me. 

You have indeed expressed yourself so ambiguously re- 
specting the Price, that I cannot with the assistance of 
two or three friends, determine whether you mean ten 
guineas for the whole or the half price. If the former, 
though it is more than I agreed for, I shall make no hesi- 
tation about paying the other five guineas. If the latter, I 
submit it to you to send me a Quarter Length Portrait, and 


~ 


— 
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take away this for which I have paid freight 2/3ds. of a 
dollar. 
I am dear Sir, 

Your obedt. humble Servant. 
(Letter book No. 13, p. 260, Henry Laurens Collection, the 
South Carolina Historical Society.) 


Peale answered this outburst on Feb. 20, 1787, with 
a defense and a positive statement. 


But I hope it will be sufficient when I declare to you that 
the portrait which I sent you of Mrs. Washington is the 
Identical Portrait which I began for you, and the same 
which you have seen at my room at the several times that 
you have favored me with your company, and further that 
I have not copied or painted any likeness of Mrs. Washing- 
ton since the time I began that portrait for you, nor has 
any other person done it for me. 

He added also a clear statement on the three pictures 
Laurens had ordered, the Washington [907], thirty 
guineas, the Paine [611], ten guineas, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, a 50 X 40 three-quarter length by the price, 
twenty guineas. To this he received a more satis- 
factory reply. 

Mepkin Plantation, S. Carolina, 
26th March, 1787. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 20th. Feby. with the 
state of mt acct. balance due to you fifty-two dollars which 
from your present explicitude is quite satisfactory. For 
my own part I had forgotten in what manner you had been 
paid for part for Mrs. Washington’s portrait, & so it seems 
I had the size of the picture; at the time you took it I kept 
no books. Transactions were trusted to memorandums 
and most of those were lost in the course of the War. 

I have not been in Charleston since the arrival of Capt. 
Allibone, nor have I heard anything from him of the order 
you have drawn on me, nor that he has called or sent to 
family in town for the money, and I just now learn that 
he is on the point of sailing. My son is going to town and 
will endeavor to raise fifty-two dollars and pay them on 
your account to the Captain. Should he fail, you may 
depend upon receiving them by Capt. Strong’s next re- 
turn— With great respect I remain 

Sir, 
Your friend & obedt. Servant. 
(Ibid., Letter Book No. 13, p. 294.) 


Unlocated. 


956. An entry appears in Washington’s accounts, as 
kept by Tobias Lear, June 6, 1791, “pd. Mr. Peale 
for taking a miniature of Mrs. Washington for Miss 
Custis & retouching some other pieces for Mrs. Wash- 
ington, [£] 15” (Decatur, Stephen, Jr., Private Affairs 
of George Washington . . . 240, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933). Peale, in a letter of May 22, 1791, ex- 
plains that he has had to delay his departure from Phila- 
delphia—‘Mrs. Washington requiring some little labors 
of me in the likeness of her children, whom I was ac- 
quainted with in their lifetime.” 

He makes no mention of the miniature of Mrs. Wash- 
ington. While it is natural that he should retouch his 
own work of the children “with whom I was acquainted 
in their lifetime,” it is also quite possible that the new 
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portrait of their mother was given to James Peale. 
Since 1786, James Peale had been specializing in mini- 
ature work, Charles Willson Peale in the larger sizes. 
By whichever brother it may be, this must be the origi- 
nal of the miniature of Mrs. Washington now at Mount 
Vernon, signed and dated, “I P 1796.” 


Unlocated. 


957, 375. At the sale of the Museum gallery in 1854, 
the portrait of Mrs. Washington was listed in the cata- 
logue with the following note: 

Mr. REMBRANDT PEALE says, “that his father, CHARLES 
WILLtson PEALE, in 1795, met GENERAL WASHINGTON in 
the market, and remarked to him that he had just seen Mrs. 
WASHINGTON, and she looked so well that her portrait must 
again be painted; to which General Washington replied, 
‘that she certainly would sit again, as the temptation of 
looking well was too strong to be resisted.’” This portrait, 
No. 225, is the result of that conversation. 

The story rings true, doubtful as one must always 
consider the anecdotes of Rembrandt Peale. It ties in 
with his statement that Mrs. Washington stopped in 
at Philosophical Hall while her husband was posing, 
suggesting that she herself was to sit for at least the 
eldest of the congregated painters. The picture, too, is 
in the same size as Peale’s Washington [942, 373] of 
that occasion, slightly larger than the standard for Mu- 
seum gallery portraits, and faces in an opposite direc- 
tion, showing that the two were intended as companion 
pieces. 

It is first listed in the Museum catalogue of 1795. In 
1854, it was bought by L. H. Newbold, but was appar- 
ently transferred at once to the city collection, as it 
appears in the Independence Hall catalogue of 1855. 
A copy by Rembrandt Peale was included as No. 98 in 
the executor’s sale of his paintings, with the note, 
“from the original, by Chas. Wilson Peale, painted in 
1795, and now in Independence Hall, the property of 
the city.” 

Companion piece of [942, 373]. 

1795. Canvas, 28% x 23%. Half length. (Museum) 
White hair. White lace cap with white satin ribbons. 
White satin dress. Black lace shawl. Back of chair red 
with brass nails. Background dark olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


WASHINGTON, WILLIAM [AUGUSTINE]. 


958, 120. An amiable, bright-spirited country gentle- 
man, William Washington never troubled to take that 
place in public affairs which his name and dashing mili- 
tary career would have opened to him. A Virginian 
and a distant relative of the Revolutionary Commander- 
in-chief, he is said to have been studying for the min- 
istry when the war broke out and when he entered, in- 
stead, the army as a captain under Gen. Hugh Mercer. 
Soon after, he transferred from infantry to dragoons. 
He was wounded four times—in the fighting on Long 
Island, at Trenton leading a swift, decisive charge 
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against the Hessian artillery, at the Cowpens, and finally 
at Eutaw Springs where he was taken prisoner, remain- 
ing on parole for the rest of the war. In the spring of 
1782 he married and settled in South Carolina. He 
died March 6, 1810, at the age of fifty-eight. 

Peale’s portrait, included in the list of his gallery of 
Oct. 13, 1784, was probably painted in the summer of 
1781, or perhaps early in 1782. On March 9, 1781, 
Congress had ordered medals struck in honor of the 
heroes of the Cowpens—one in gold for Gen. Daniel 
Morgan [g.v.], others in silver for Col. John Eager 
Howard [q.v.] and Col. Washington. The latter’s was 
to depict the charge with which he had routed a superior 
force, the numbers “80” and “250” being placed beneath 
pursuers and pursued to make clear the full merit of his 
feat of arms. It is manifestly this exploit that won the 
Colonel a place in Peale’s gallery. And yet the uni- 
form in the portrait presents a puzzle as the single 
epaulette on the right shoulder denoted a captain by 
army regulations. He had held that rank in the in- 
fantry from Feb. 26, 1776 to Jan. 27, 1777, when he 
had transferred to the cavalry with the rank of major. 
This could not be a copy of an earlier picture, for in it 
he wears the coarse white linen fighting dress of the 
light dragoons, and the picture has, moreover, all the 
immediacy of a life portrait. One must conclude that 
Col. Washington came to Philadelphia after this battle 
to receive his honors, and that he wore the single epau- 
lette which served to hold the sword belt to his shoulder, 
without troubling to add the other to which his rank 
entitled him. As he is not, like Col. Howard, shown 
with his medal on his breast, he may have come before 
the pieces were struck off—or he may simply, as with 
the epaulette, have preferred siot to wear his honors on 
his person, 

c. 1781-1782. Canvas, 23x 19%. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray-brown hair. Brown eyes. Uniform white with blue 


facings, silver buttons, one silver epaulette, and brown 
sword belt. Background olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


WATERS, RICHARD. 


959, 419. Richard Waters (1754-1829), of Somerset 
Co., Md., was one of the many of Smallwood’s Mary- 
landers of whom Peale painted miniatures—commis- 
sioned second lieutenant, April 1, 1777, first lieutenant, 
May 27, 1778, and captain, April 7, 1779. He retired 
from the army with that rank, Jan. 1, 1783. He was 
Col. Waters in later years, probably as a result of militia 
service in the War of 1812. 

His uniform shows him in the uniform of Small- 
wood’s men, with his captain’s epaulette on the right 
shoulder, posed, as was Peale’s wont in such cases, so 
that the epaulette is in the left foreground and the lack 
of one on the opposite shoulder is inconspicuous. A 
memorandum in Peale’s diary, 1788, notes a request to 
come to “Capt. Waters,” two miles above Vienna, East- 
ern Shore, but there is no record that the call was made. 
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c. 1779. Min. Ivory, 1%6 X 13%e. 

Body to right. Head to left. Powdered hair. Blue eyes. 
Blue coat with red facings and gilt insignia. White waist- 
coat. Blue background. Set as a brooch with hairwork at 
back. 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


WATERTON, CHARLES. 
Naturalist. 1782-1865. (D.N.B.) 


960, 350. Wilson’s Ornithology and the spreading 
reputation of Peale’s Museum brought Waterton to 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1824, returning to Eng- 
land from his South American travels. His Wander- 
ings in South America, the North-west of the United 
States and the Antilles, in the years 1812, 1816, 1820 & 
1824, 301, new ed., London, Macmillan, 1905, contains 
a pleasant notice of the Museum. Titian Peale met him 
there, and brought him home to tea, where a brief but 
warm acquaintance was begun, Waterton giving Titian 
instruction in his own method of taxidermy, and Peale 
complimenting the visitor by adding his portrait to the 
Museum gallery. The first meeting was just before 
Peale’s departure for Maryland on June 9, and the por- 
trait was probably painted later in the summer, after 
his return. “The portrait of Mr. Waterton,” Peale 
wrote in his Autobiography, “although done in a short 
time is an acknowledged likeness.” 

In spite of earlier efforts to purchase the painting, it 
went on sale with the others in 1854, going, for $12, to 
George Ord. 


1824. Canvas, 23% x 19%. Half length. (Museum) 
Reproduced: C.W.P. 2: 370. Seated, facing left, before a 
table on which are a book entitled, “WATERTON’S 
METHOD,” and a cat’s head which had been used in 
demonstrating the method. Right hand, on the table, holds 
a Virginia cardinal. Grayish brown hair. Dark blue coat 
and yellow waistcoat. Background gray. 


National Portrait Gallery, London, Eng. 


WAYNE, ANTHONY. 
Soldier. 1745-1796. (D.A.B.) 


961. In 1783, a brevet major-general, Wayne retired 
from his distinguished Revolutionary service to a brief 
interval in Pennsylvania politics. He was a member of 
the Council of Censors in 1783, and of the Legislature 
in the following year. It was at this time, probably 
soon after his arrival on the Philadelphia scene, that 
Peale added the General’s portrait to his gallery. It is 
included in the list published in the Freeman’s Journal, 
Oct. 13, 1784. 

The portrait came into the possession of the Wayne 
family at the sale of the Museum pictures in 1854. A 
portrait reproduced in Campbell, History of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, 28, owned in 1898 by William 
Wayne, may be this one or a copy from Peale. 


Unlocated. 
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WEBB, SAMUEL BLACHLEY. 


962, 417. In the autumn of 1774 when Silas Deane 
[g.v.] rode down to attend the Congress at Philadel- 
phia, he was accompanied by a friend, a young man of 
twenty-one, whose military ambitions he hoped to fos- 
ter. Samuel Blachley Webb returned shortly to Con- 
necticut, bearing letters to Mrs. Deane, and on May | 
of the following year appears in the mustering forces 
of revolution as a lst lieutenant of the 2nd Connecticut 
Regiment. Ardor and enterprise carried him rapidly 
forward. He was wounded at Bunker Hill. Deane’s 
influence placed him on the staff of Gen. Putnam, and 
later, with the aid of Joseph Reed [q.v.], on that of 
Washington with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Ad- 
vancement did not keep him out of action. He was 
wounded again at White Plains and at Trenton, then 
taken prisoner in an attempted landing on Long Island. 
After Yorktown he married and brought his wife home 
to Wethersfield. In 1783 he was promoted by brevet 
to brigadier-general. 

While prisoners of war at New York, Cols. Webb 
and George Baylor |q.v.| were permitted to ride to 
Philadelphia with a petition from the prisoners to Con- 
gress. Their pass was dated Feb. 7, 1779 and six 
weeks were allowed them. Their petition was laid be- 
fore Congress on the 17th. The pair were handsomely 
entertained, but Webb avoided Deane, whose character 
was then under attack. It was at this time that Peale’s 
miniature of the young man was painted. His letter 
book contains memoranda which indicate that Webb 
had been the bearer of a letter to Peale from his brother- 
in-law, Nathaniel Ramsay [q.v.], also a prisoner at 
New York. Peale had been keeping Ramsay supplied 
with funds. There is also in the letter book an undated 
receipt for eight guineas, seven shillings, from Col. 
Webb. 

In Dec., 1789, we find Gen. Webb in New York, a 
widower involved in a pretty second courtship. Col. 
Popham writes Dr. Whipple that he has inquired re- 
specting the General’s intentions toward Miss Kitty 
Hogeboom, and that they are both serious and honor- 
able. And on March 7, 1790, Webb is writing to Miss 
Kitty with a fine, soldierly warmth of feeling : 


I cannot hesitate for a moment in gratifying my friend 
with my miniature. I have one by me taken by Mr. 
Peale of Philadelphia in February, 1779. It was then pro- 
nounced one of his best likenesses, but eleven years makes 
a material change in the face, particularly in a soldier’s, 
exposed afterwards to several severe and long campaigns 
(Ford, W. C., ed., Correspondence and Journals of Samuel 
Blachley Webb 3: 89, 147, 153-154, N. Y., 1894). 


One familiar with Peale’s writings will recognize the 
phrase, “pronounced one of his best likenesses,” as 
having come originally from the painter’s own lips. 
Webb concludes his letter with the hope that he may 
have a miniature of Miss Kitty, and it is clear that at 
this exchange the “eagle” of the Cincinnati and the 
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conspicuously oversize stars of a brigadier were added 
to his own picture. 

James Watson Webb (1802-1884), soldier, editor, 
and diplomat, was a son of this marriage with Catherine 
Hogeboom. Gen. Webb died Dec. 3, 1817. The mini- 
ature was given to its present owners by a grandson of 
the subject. 

1779. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Buff and blue uniform. Gilt 
epaulettes. Silver star and blue Order of Cincinnati added 
by a later hand. Background greenish gray, paling toward 
left. 

New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 


WEEMS, MRS. JOHN. 

963. A half length portrait showing a middle-aged 
lady in white cap and kerchief, a dark shawl over her 
shoulders, seated, hands folded in her lap, is tradition- 
ally identified as Mary Dorsey, wife of Col. John 
Weems (1727-1794), of West River, Anne Arundel 
Co., Md. She was born c. 1734 and died in 1816. It 
is difficult to determine the date of the portrait of this 
conservatively dressed subject. It might be as late as 
1790. It could also belong to Peale’s Colonial period, 
in which case the subject is probably Elizabeth Beale 
(1715-1772), who married, second, R. Dorsey. 


Orlando Ridout, IV, Annapolis. ( Desc.) 


WEEMS, MRS. WILLIAM. See Miller, Elisabeth. 


WEILE, HUGH. 

964. An entry, “The Revd. Mr. Weal 3/4 5.5.0,” 
appears in Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20). 
The Rev. Hugh Weile was a trustee of the free school 
in Queen Anne’s Co., Md., of which Peale’s father had 
been Registrar. 

Unlocated. 


WESLEY, JOHN. See Unknown Clergyman |1026, 
244]. 


WEST, JOHN, Sr. 

965. In his diary, Jan. 7, 1778, Peale lists various 
paintings, including that of “Mr. West.” In the cata- 
logue of the Museum gallery compiled by Rubens Peale 
in 1813, No. 106 is listed as John West, father of Ben- 
jamin West. This, like the small head of Washington 
[895, 353], appears to be an early piece which Rubens 
had found and decided to add to his display. It is pos- 
sible that Rubens had wrongly identified a replica of 
the portrait of the brother of Benjamin West, listed 
below, painted in 1771. 


l'nlocated. 


WEST, JOHN, Jr. 


966. Peale’s master, Benjamin West, was the tenth 
and youngest child of John West (1690-1776) and 
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Sarah Pearson. Their eighth offspring, bearing his 
father’s name, became a wealthy Virginia planter. Col. 
John West, of “West Grove,” Fairfax Co., Va., was a 
vestryman of the Fairfax Parish church, 1765-1769. 
His second wife, Margaret, was a cousin, daughter of 
Simon Pearson and the widow of Capt. W. H. Terrill. 

Peale wrote to John Beale Bordley, Nov. 20, 1771, 
that on the way to Philadelphia ‘I have had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. West’s brother and have taken his por- 
trait, which I design for a present to my master.” He 
wrote to Edmond Jenings, June 6, 1772, that he had 
sent the picture, and asked him to see whether West 
knew the likeness before revealing the identity of the 
subject. 

In Henry G. Ashmead and Gilbert Cope’s Historic 
Houses ... of Chester and Delaware Counties, 18, 
N. Y., 1904, it is stated that John Trumbull painted a 
miniature of William West, fourth child of John West, 
Sr., which he brought with him to London and pre- 
sented to Benjamin West. 


Unlocated. 


WHARTON, ROBERT. 


Merchant and politician. 1757-1834. (D.A.B.) 


967. In 1798 Wharton, a successful businessman, 
began the first of fifteen terms as mayor of Philadelphia, 
and was on the threshold of the last when, in 1823, 
Peale painted his portrait for the Museum gallery. 
Peale’s act was not wholly in deference to this long 
career of public service. He confessed to his son, 
Rubens, Sept. 19, that he would confer the honor “to 
secure his favor to my views of improvements in the 
Museum.” 

“T have in forwardness the Mayor’s portrait and shall 
finish it in 2 or 3 days,” he wrote to Rubens, Nov. 30. 
And again, Dec. 6, “My portrait of the Mayor is ap- 
proved of, but it will be much more so when it is fin- 
ished.” On Dec. 28 he wrote that the picture was fin- 
ished, though not yet varnished, and was “very like.” 

This portrait was purchased by the City of Philadel- 
phia at the sale of the gallery in 1854, and appears in 
the City’s catalogues of 1855 and 1869. 


Unlocated. 


WHARTON, THOMAS. 


Merchant and statesman. 1735-1778. (D.A.B.) 


As with so many other business men of his time, 
Thomas Wharton came into Revolutionary political life 
by the road of commercial resistance to Great Britain. 
He was the first president of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, and as such the executive head 
of the commonwealth during those crucial months when 
Philadelphia was the enemy objective. He was one of 
the conservatives who, not wholly approving the state 
constitution formed by the radical group—with which 
Peale had allied himself—yet supported it from patriotic 
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motives. Wharton ordered the arrest and exile of dis- 
affected persons in the fall of 1777, an extreme precau- 
tionary measure in the carrying out of which Peale had 
a conspicuous part. He died in office, May 22, 1778, 
after the flight of the state and federal governments to 
Lancaster. 


968, 401. Among the miniatures retained by Peale and 
for the identification of which we must depend upon his 
sons Rubens and Titian, is one of Thomas Wharton. 
The list of this group, made at a very late date and by 
men who could not have had any first-hand knowledge 
of their father’s career as a miniaturist, contains some 
known errors. The features in this portrait, however, 
resemble those of Peale’s Thomas Wharton of 1777 (see 
below), the most pronounced variation being that in 
that picture the forehead is much higher. It might 
plausibly be assumed that this is an earlier likeness, 
made perhaps at the time of Wharton’s marriage to 
Elizabeth Fishbourn, Dec. 7, 1774. 


c. 1774. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Hair powdered. Blue eyes. Gray coat and waistcoat. 

Background blue-gray. 

Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy Collection of Mini- 
atures, Pittsburgh. 


969, 95. Wharton was inaugurated President of his 
state with impressive ceremonies on March 5, 1777. 
Early in the following September, Peale notes in his 
diary that he has kept no record for some time but has, 
since his return to Philadelphia from the army on July 
2, painted a number of miniatures “with two portraits 
in large of His Excellency Thomas Wharton and 
Lady.” Both pictures were still in the artist’s posses- 
sion, unpaid for and probably unfinished, when Whar- 
ton died, nine months later. With the tides of war at 
flood around the city there had been little time for art. 
Very appropriately, and probably in 1779 when he 
painted his full-length of Washington [904, 357] for 
the Supreme Executive Council, Peale presented the 
picture of Wharton to that body. 

Its history is a shadowy one, as for reasons unknown 
the state never actually took possession of it. A por- 
trait of Wharton is included in the list of the painter’s 
gallery, Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784, and in his 
catalogue of 1795. The catalogue of 1795 does not in- 
clude two other portraits, Washington and Franklin, 
owned by the state but remaining in Peale’s hands, 
suggesting that a bust-size portrait had been painted 
for the gallery in the meantime (below). In the cata- 
logue of 1813 two portraits of Wharton appear, No. 11 
as a part of the gallery, No. 213 as belonging to the 
state. On March 3, 1812, Peale called the attention 
of the state authorities at Harrisburg to the fact that 
these pictures were still at his Museum. A correspond- 
ence ensued, and on May 5, 1814, Rubens Peale, then 
Director of the Museum, reported to Harrisburg that 
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they were packed and ready for shipment. Inexpli- 

cably, they were never sent. Both portraits of Whar- 

ton were in the sale of the gallery in 1854, No. 75 and 

No. 122, and both purchased by the Wharton family. 
Companion piece of [971]. 


Unlocated. 


970. The bust portrait in the Museum gallery, a rep- 
lica of the large portrait of 1777, can only be dated 
approximately. 

c. 1781-1805. It is not in the Museum Accession Book, 
whose entries begin in 1805 (see above). 

Unlocated. 


WHARTON, MRS. THOMAS. 


971. Elizabeth, daughter of William and Mary Tall- 
man Fishbourn and a sister of Major Benjamin Fish- 
bourn [q.v.], was the second wife of the President of 
Pennsylvania. To his family of five children by a 
former marriage, she added three more. 

Peale wrote to “Mr. Wharton,” presumably a son, 
May 16, 1783, “I have a portrait of Mrs. Wharton, 
which Mr. Wharton, late President, desired me to 
paint,” explaining that he had never been paid for the 
work, and asking advice and aid. The price was 16 
guineas. He wrote to “Mrs. Wharton,” Aug. 2, 1785, 
asking payment for the portrait. 

Companion piece of [969, 95]. 


Unlocated. 


WHETCROFT, MR. 


972. Peale’s list of 1770-1775 work (see p. 20) con- 
tains an entry: 


Mr. Whetcharft 3/4 5.5.0. 


The price is that of a miniature or “head size” por- 
trait. It may be an early likeness of William Whet- 
croft (below). The register of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art records the loan, Dec. 16, 1909, by the estate of 
Elizabeth F. McKean, of a portrait of Joshua Whetcroft 
attributed to Charles Willson Peale. 


Unlocated. 


WHETCROFT, WILLIAM. 


973,231. William Whetcroft, silversmith and business- 
man, had been established as a silversmith at Cork, 
Ireland, in 1759. He came to Annapolis about 1764, 
at about the age of thirty. In 1767 he opened a shop at 
Baltimore, but still maintained his Annapolis business. 
In 1769 he married Frances Cudmore, widow of Wil- 
liam Knapp (died 1768) with whose watch and clock 
repairing business young Charles Willson Peale had 
at one time been in competition. By 1776 Whetcroft 
was in business on a much larger scale, associated with 
Charles Carroll, Barrister [g.v.], and others in the 
establishment of iron works in Maryland. 
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Peale’s late portrait of Whetcroft shows him in the 
full flower of his prosperity. It may have been painted 
at Baltimore in 1791, the costume being of that period, 
and Peale’s diary not so meticulous a record as on 
other excursions. It must be attributed to him on style 
alone. It descended in the subject’s family till its 
recent purchase for presentation to the Yale Art Gal- 
lery. 

1791. Canvas, 36 KX 27%. Half length. 

Gray hair. Brown eyes. Blue coat with brass buttons. 
Buff waistcoat and breeches. Chair painted white with 
dark blue line. Background, at left brown wall and land- 
scape seen through gray window frame, center and right 
brownish-red curtain. 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 
See Whetcroft, Mr. 


WHITE, COL. [HENRY ? ]. 


974, 975. Peale notes in his diary, Jan. 9, 1778, at 
Valley Forge, “Finished Col. White’s miniature and 
began a copy of it.” These were painted at the same 
time as the miniatures of Col. Thomas Proctor “nd his 
family and that of John Martin Strobagh, Proctor’s 
second in command, and were paid for by Col. Proctor 
on June 2. In making out his bill on March 3, Peale 
lists this subject as Col. White “of Carolina.” Ac- 
cording to Heitman, Henry White, lieutenant in the 
South Carolina Continentals, resigned in Jan., 1778, and 
appears in the following year as a colonel in the militia 
of his state. 


Unlocated. 


WHITE, MRS. JOHN. 


976. Peale noted in his diary, June 20, 1792, the re- 
ceipt of £ 9.5.0 from Daniel Delozier [q.v.], the balance 
due “from Mr. White’s estate for the painting of the 
portrait of Mrs. White.” Daniel Delozier, admini- 
strator of the estate of John White of Baltimore County, 
had filed his first account with the Register of Wills, 
Oct. 18, 1791. His accounts contain no reference to the 
portrait. 


Unlocated. 
WHITE, MARY. See Morris, Mrs. Robert. 


WHITE, WILLIAM. 
Bishop. 1748-1836. (D.A.B.) 


William White was the son of Col. Thomas White 
and the brother of Mrs. Robert Morris [qq.v.]. Few 
Philadelphians have so impressed upon our civilization 
the characteristics of their city as did he in the nation’s 
formative years. Long the rector of Christ Church, St. 
Peter’s, and St. James, Chaplain of the Continental 
Congress and then Bishop of Pennsylvania, he led in the 
organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church, es- 
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tablishing it upon the wholly new principle of govern- 
ment equally by lay and clerical orders, and gradually, 
by his strong, tolerant guidance and influence, giving it 
a fundamental station in American religious life. He 
contrived to avoid political implications and controversy 
in a turbulent time when few others were able to do 
so—when even the mild-tempered Peale had wavered 
briefly away from Anglicanism toward the Presbyterian 
fold, as more in line with his political belief. 


977, 387. William White graduated from the College 
of Philadelphia in 1765, left for England to be ordained 
in Oct., 1770, and returned again, Sept. 13, 1773. His 
miniature is attributed to Peale on style alone. A note 
on the back of the frame gives it the date 1772. The 
circumstance that the subject does not wear clerical 
dress suggests that it was painted before his departure 
for England, and it would have been natural and cus- 
tomary for his parents to have wanted a keepsake at 
that time. Peale had returned from London in the 
summer of 1769, and was in Philadelphia late that 
year, painting and offering for sale his large mezzotint 
of William Pitt [695]. 

1769: Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Light blue coat with red col- 
lar showing a slight lavendar tone. Buff waistcoat. 
Greenish background, the same tint being carried into the 
shadows of the hair. Cracked across right center. 


Rev. James A. Montgomery, Phila. (Desc.) 

978, 200. On April 8, 1786, Peale sends a jocose note 
to Michael Hillegas, first treasurer of the United States, 
and a vestryman of Christ Church—‘“Mr. C. P. respects 
to Mr. Hillegass, returning the natural representation 
of a bishop. An American product in the body will be 
found no bad imitation by Dame Chance. Whether the 
Bishop’s labors will generally produce the like, time 
must show.” These vague pleasantries may indicate 
that Peale was already painting a portrait of the bishop- 
to-be and, since its subject could not of course appear in 
episcopal robes, had borrowed a print from which to 
finish his work. White was elected bishop Sept. 14, 
1786, went then to London where he was consecrated 
Feb. 4, 1787. In his diary, Dec. 6, 1788, Peale notes, 
“Bishop White sat”—certainly marking the completion 
of this picture. It is first listed in his catalogue of 
1795. 


1788. Canvas, 22% «18%. Bust. (Museum) 
Light brown hair, lightly powdered. Gray eyes. White 
surplice and black stole. Background olive green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


WILKINSON, JAMES. 
Soldier. 1757-1825. (D.A.B.) 


979. “Aug. 8, 1780. Recd. of Gen. Wilkinson a [OU 
—£6.0.0.” This note from Peale’s diary seems to refer 
to a half payment on a miniature, of which, however, 
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there is no other record. Gen. Wilkinson had already, 
in the Conway Cabal, proved himself a master of 
intrigue, and was now, in the office of clothier-general, 
developing that preoccupation with the profit motive 
which was also a characteristic of his career. 


Unlocated. 


980, 293. Peale prided himself upon the unblemished 
character of the individuals represented in his Museum 
gallery. He was at no time, however, a sharp judge of 
people. James Wilkinson is without doubt the greatest 
rogue in his collection. But Wilkinson was a Mary- 
lander. He had left the study of medicine for an army 
career, retaining some knowledge of the sciences and 
an apparent appreciation of them. He was handsome, 
suave, and forceful, his glittering presence masking that 
long career of double-dealing that is now a shadowy and 
romantic chapter in the history of the old West. Jef- 
ferson trusted him, and Peale relied implicitly upon the 
judgment of Jefferson. 

Wilkinson arrived in Philadelphia in Nov., 1796, his 
purpose to discredit his superior, Gen. Anthony Wayne 
|g.v.], and obtain for himself command of the army 
at its impending reorganization. Wayne’s death solved 
his problem for him. Jefferson and Peale, unaware of 
his role as a conspirator in the pay of Spain, welcomed 
the accession of a man who they believed would ex- 
plore the west with both patriotic and scientific zeal. 
Wilkinson received his appointment and left for his 
command early in 1797. On Jan. 19, 1798, he was 
elected to the American Philosophical Society, and on 
April 6 appointed to the Society’s ‘committee on col- 
lecting information relative to American antiquities,” 
of which Jefferson and Peale were the moving spirits. 
There is no evidence of his presence at any meeting, 
but he sent Indian relics, “bones and fragments” and 
meteorological data to the Society. In the same year 
he offered to cooperate with young Titian Peale in a 
Museum exploring expedition. After the inaugura- 
tion of Jefferson, of whom he spoke privately with con- 
tempt, his position was even more secure. 

The Museum portrait was probably painted early in 
1797, marking Wilkinson’s appointment as commander- 
in-chief of the army. He wears the stars of a brigadier, 
a rank he held until 1813. He was again in Phila- 
delphia Aug.—Sept., 1799, but Peale, by his own ac- 
count, was not painting at that time. A possible, but 
unlikely, date is 1804-1805, when Peale had returned to 
his easel after that long retirement. The picture is not 
in the Museum Accession Book, whose entries begin in 
1805, and is first listed in the catalogue of 1813. 

Wilkinson is described by a contemporary as 


an elegant gentleman in person and manners . . . of me- 
dium size, probably 5 feet 8 or 9 inches . . . appeared much 
abroad with his aide, both in uniform, and generally on 
horseback. His array was splendid, he having gold stir- 
rups and spurs, and gold leopard claws to his leopard 
saddle cloth. (Hay, T. R., and Werner, M. R., The 


————————————— 
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Admirable Trumpeter. A Biography of General James 
Wilkinson, 218, Garden City, Doubleday, Doran, 1941.) 
Peale’s picture shows some of this flamboyance in the 
careless, elegant dress, the unusual design of the silver 
star. The face is characteristically his, and the portrait 
is attributed to him by Rembrandt Peale in his marked 
copy of the 1854 catalogue. 

1797. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Florid complexion. Uniform 
dark blue and buff, with black neckcloth, silver star on gold 
epaulette. Background grayish olive green. Unfinished 
at corners. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


WILLIAMS, DR. 


981. During his stay with Judge Arbuckle |q.v.] in 
Accomack Co., Va., in the forepart of 1766, Peale 
painted likenesses of “Doctr. Williams and his Lady 
and 2 or 3 other portraits’—the latter perhaps those 
of the Arbuckles (4.). 


Unlocated. 


WILLIAMS, MRS. 
982. See above. 


Unlocated. 


WILLIAMS, ELIE. 
983, 213. Elie, son of Joseph Williams, a Welsh im- 


migrant, and of Prudence Holland, was born in Prince 
George’s (now Frederick) Co., Md., Feb. 1, 1750. He 
was a younger brother of Gen. Otho Holland Williams 
|g.v.|. He lived for many years at Springfield, near 
Williamsport, Md., where he was clerk of the Washing- 
ton Co. court, 1777-1800. He died at Georgetown, 
D. C., Dec. 29, 1822. 

This is almost certainly the portrait of “Mr. Wil- 
liams,” painted in 1789 and repainted soon after be- 
cause of the use of faulty pigments (see [308, 201]). 


1789. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 
Powdered hair. Dark gray eyes. Dark blue coat with 
brass buttons. Background dark brown. 


Arthur G. Camp, Litchfield, Conn. 


WILLIAMS, ELIZABETH. See Tilghman, Mrs. 
Richard. 


WILLIAMS, ENNION. 


984, 412. Ennion Williams was born in April, 1752, 
son of Daniel Williams, a signer of the Philadelphia 
non-importation resolutions. He died in April, 1832. 
On March 13, 1776, he was commissioned a major in 
the First Battalion, Miles’ Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment, 
Continental Army, and was on active duty through the 
Trenton-Princeton campaign. He resigned from the 
army at its close, Feb. 4, 1777. 
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Peale noted in his diary, Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1776, 
“began a whole length of Major Williams,” and on the 
23rd, ‘finished Mr. Williams.” On the 28th, he “Rd. 
of Mr. Williams 28 Dollars for his Miniature,” and on 
the same day, “put a glass on Mr. Williams’ Min., Miss 
Williams having broke the first, for which I expect 
10/.” The first entry is immediately preceded and 
followed by references to the small whole length of 
Harleston [361], for which the painter received $70, 
and one must infer a writer’s error in his entry there 
of the Williams portrait as a whole length. 

Otho Holland Williams |g.v.], commissioned major 
June 27, 1776, was on active duty through the Boston 
and New York campaigns, and was therefore pre- 
sumably not in Philadelphia at this time. 

1776. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue coat with scarlet 
collar, facings, and buttons. White waistcoat with white 
buttons and scarlet hem. Gilt epaulettes. White sword 


belt. Blue background, the same tint carried into shadows 
of hair and face. 


Miss Helen C. Ellwanger, Rochester, N.Y. (Desc.) 


WILLIAMS, OTHO HOLLAND. 
Soldier. 1749-1794. (D.A.B.) 


Peale probably first won the friendship of Otho Hol- 
land Williams, elder brother of Elie Williams [q.v.], 
during the war and his frequent association with the 
Maryland officers. Williams had been in the conflict 
since 1775—at the siege of Boston, taken prisoner in the 
New York campaign but back in action at the battles of 
Monmouth, Camden, King’s Mountain, Guilford Court 
House, Hobkirk Hill and Eutaw Springs. In the 
Southern Department he served as adjutant-general to 
Nathanael Greene |q.v.]. Col. Williams led the de- 
cisive charge at Eutaw, and on Oct. 29, 1781, Congress 
honored his heroism with the gift of a sword. On May 
9, 1782, he was promoted to brigadier-general. The 
remaining twelve years of his life were passed mostly 
at Baltimore, as Collector of the Port, and a distin- 
guished citizen of the rising little city. In 1786 he 
married Mary, daughter of William Smith [q.v.]. 

From Peale’s list in the Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 
1784, we know that he had then a portrait of Gen. 
Williams in his Museum gallery. It must have been 
painted in the latter part of 1782, when the Maryland 
hero received his promotion to general rank, and when 
the painter was erecting his gallery building. The 
original did not show the Order of the Cincinnati, in- 
stituted in 1783. And from a diary entry made at 
Baltimore, Nov. 4, 1788, we may infer that an identical 
picture had been painted for the subject at the same 
time, Peale noting then that he “painted the eagle [of 
the Cincinnati] in Col. [Samuel] Smith’s and Genl. 
Williams’ pictures.” 

Against this fragmentary record three pictures now in 
existence can be set—a family portrait owned by Mrs. 
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Allan Cole, the Museum gallery portrait now in the 
Independence Hall Collection and strangely lacking the 
convincing quality of the family picture, and a mini- 
ature, a family heirloom, now owned by the Maryland 
Historical Society. All appear to be based upon the 
same original. 


985. The family picture has all the convincing im- 
mediacy of a life portrait. It is in exactly the Museum 
gallery size, and, like the early gallery pictures, painted 
oval in anticipation of the gilded mat. This must be the 
portrait to which Peale added the “eagle” in 1788. 


1782. Canvas, 23x 19. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Buff and blue uniform. 
Gilt epaulettes with silver star. Buff waistcoat trimmed 
with brown fur. Masonic emblem on shirt ruff. Back- 
ground dark brown shading to red at right, where, on a 
rocky pinnacle, stands a domed temple surmounted by a 
statue and with a four-column portico over which is written, 
“MARS.” 


Mrs. Allan Cole. (Desc.) 
986. The portrait which descended in the Museum col- 
lection is not an exact replica of the above, nor does it 
have the same convincing quality that marks the other 
as a life portrait. The Temple of Mars in the back- 
ground is omitted, the subject wears a white instead of 
a black stock and the hair is not painted with the same 
neat precision. The Order of the Cincinnati is not 
present on the lapel. If this be a copy rather than the 
original Museum picture of 1782, however, it must 
have been made at an early date, since it is closely re- 
produced in the copy made by Rembrandt Peale, c. 
1796, for his Baltimore gallery (now owned by Fred- 
erick von Kapff, Rogers Forge, Md.). 

It is not impossible that in their desire to please and 
accommodate this family (see [810, 198]) the Peales 
gave them the Museum original and substituted a copy. 


c. 1782-1796. Canvas, 23 X 19. Bust. (Museum) 
Altered replica or copy of [985]. Powdered hair. Hazel 
eyes. Uniform buff and very dark blue. Background very 
dark olive-green, paling at right center. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 


987, 440. In the miniature, a softened version of the 
canvas of 1782, the Temple of Mars is lacking, and 
instead of the Masonic emblem on his shirt ruff (Wil- 
liams was an active member of the Continental Army 
lodge), the subject wears a heart-shaped device—indi- 
cative that this little portrait was intended as a gift 
to one who would understand better that more tender 
and more ancient symbolism. 


c. 1786. Min. Ivory, 1%6 x 1%e. 
Altered replica of [985]. 


Maryland Historical Society, Balt. 


WILLING, ANN. See Francis, Mrs. Tench. 
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WILLING, ANNE. See Bingham, Mrs. William, and 
Daughter. 


WILLING, MRS. CHARLES. 


988, 55. Anne, daughter of Joseph Shippen (1679- 
1741), married, on Jan. 21, 1731, Charles Willing 
(1710-1754), a successful, English-born merchant of 
Philadelphia, and a mayor of the city. She was born 
in 1710, and died in 1790. 


c. 1772. Canvas, 30% x 25. Half length. 

Gray hair. Hazel eyes. Rosy complexion. White cap, 
bound above and tied below with blue ribbon. White ker- 
chief. Dress dull rose figured in white, with white under- 
sleeves. Black shawl over her left shoulder, a corner and 
black ribbons showing on her right shoulder. Chairback 
dull green with brass nails. Background, very dark brown 
at left, shading to dark brown-green at right. 


Miss Eliza Lemmon Littell, Balt. (Desc.) 
WILLING, MARGARET. See Hare, Mrs. Robert. 


WILLING, MRS. THOMAS, AND SON. 


989, 98. Anne, daughter of Samuel McCall, was born 
in 1745 and died, Feb. 5, 1781. On June 9, 1763, she 
married Thomas Willing, Philadelphia financier and 
politician (1731-1821, D.A.B.). She became the 
mother of thirteen children, of whom the youngest, 
William Shippen Willing (1779-1821), appears with 
her in her portrait. 

One can reconstruct the picture’s story from the 
canvas itself. The family chose the cheapest pose, the 
profile. Peale, feeling that such a choice on the part 
of a wealthy patron reflected upon his merit as a 
painter, sets out to prove his skill by depicting head and 
headress with the most meticulous detail. The child, 
seeing his mother sitting motionless during one of the 
sittings, runs to her, looking up with pretty, pleading 
affection and concern. All then agree that the little one 
must be included (see also [83, 65|). As a group, 
however, the picture is a failure, since the mother still 
looks into distance, eternally holding her pose, only her 
hands responsive to the child’s presence. A label on 
the back of the frame dates the painting 1780. 

1780. Canvas, 28% X 24% (sight). Half length. 

The mother: Brown hair and eyes. Grayish white lace 
cap trimmed with blue ribbons. White kerchief. Black 
lace shawl. Blue and white figured dress with white lace 
and ruffle at elbow. The child: Brown hair and eyes. 


Gray hat with black plume. White dress. They hold a 
gray and blue iris. Background dark gray-brown. 


William Willing Spruance, Wilmington, Del. (Desc.) 


WILMER, SIMON. 


990, 297. Son of Simon and Ann Ringgold Wilmer 
of “White House Farm” near Chestertown, Md., the 
Rev. Simon Wilmer belonged to a family that was 
taking a leading part in the establishment of the Episco- 
pal Church in America. His brother, William Holland 
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Wilmer (1782-1827. D.A.B.), a prominent church- 
man, was to become President of William and Mary 
College, his son and his nephew both bishops (Joseph 
Pere Bell Wilmer, 1812-1878; Richard Hooker Wil- 
mer, 1816-1900. D.A.B.). Mary Rebecca, a daugh- 
ter by his second wife, married Dr. James Burd Peale, 
son of Rubens Peale. 


c. 1806. Canvas, 27% x 22. Bust. 

Head and body slightly to right. Brown hair. Blue eyes. 
Black clerical gown with bands. Red curtain in back- 
ground. Much darkened by age. 


Mrs. Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson, Phila. (Desc.) 


WILSON, ALEXANDER. 
Ornithologist. 1766-1813. (D.A.B.) 
See Exhuming the Mastodon |252, 285}. 


WILSON, JOHN CUSTIS. 

991, 246. John Custis, son of Samuel Wilson, Sr. 
(1735-1790) of “Westover,” Somerset Co., Md., and 
brother of Samuel Wilson, Jr. |[g.v.], was born, July 
27, 1761. His mother was Peggy Custis, daughter of 
John Custis (died 1745) of Northampton Co., Va. He 
died, Aug. 16, 1830. 

Peale’s four portraits of Wilson, of his wife, “Peggy,” 
of his young son and namesake, and of his brother, 
Samuel, were all painted at “Westover,” the southern- 
most point in the painter’s wedding journey with his 
second wife, Elizabeth DePeyster. It all came about 
as an indirect result of his portrait of James, the white 
Negro [411]. His diary record gives us a pleasant 
and intimate picture of the limner at work, to which 
Wilson’s portrait, showing him outdoors, gun in hand, 
adds the suggestion that he joined the painter in hunt- 
ing birds for the new Museum. 


[1791. Aug.] 14. After breakfast we set out on our 
return to Princess Anne, expecting to go to church, but no 
service was performed. We stopped at the sign of Genl. 
Washington and got my horse fed. There I introduced 
Mrs. Peale to some gentlemen with whom I had made ac- 
quaintance since my coming to this county. Afterwards, 
we set out to go to Col. Done’s. We meet his boy coming 
to me with a very polite note of invitation to us. Having 
been advised to stay until Tuesday, that being the day when 
most of the gentlemen of the county meet at Princess Anne 
to do business, I then determined to make a portrait of 
James, the negro changed into a white man as mentioned 
before. 

15. Col. Done is [so] obliging as to send to this man’s 
master to request the favor of his letting James set—and 
before dinner, between 12 and one o’clock I begin this 
portrait and complete it so well before night as to make it a 
tolerable well-finished portrait. The background and 
drapery may be finished better, but the face not much. 

16. Col. Done accompanies me to town. Several gentle- 
men had met there, and wanted io see James’s portrait, and 
I return and bring it to the tavern—and now I get some 
employment and an invitation to Mr. Wilson’s, 7 miles 
distant, to dine the next day, and accordingly on 

17th. After breakfast we begin our ride. After dinner I 
ask Mr. Wilson what portraits he wishes me to do, and his 
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reply was only his son, and the size was to be the cheapest. 
I advised him to take the 10 guinea size. We talked about 
the price of taking Mrs. Wilson with her son. I told 
[him] my price would be 17 guins .. He said he would 
have all of the portraits, but [for] the difficulty of his get- 
ting money to pay me. He said he might with difficulty get 
half of the money. I told [him] that with me should be 
no balk. I would do them. He said perhaps that in a 
fortnight he might get the whole. I told him that I should 
be near that time finishing the pictures, and he agreed 
that I should begin the 3 portraits. Accordingly I set to 
work, and this afternoon made the beginning of Mr. Wilson 
portrait. 

18. Began the portraits of Mrs. Wilson & son. 

19. Painted the drapery of Mr. & Mrs. Wilson and the 
background of each piece. 

20. Painted the drapery of the boy, and also the back- 
ground and spaniel dog. We partook of an early dinner, 
and then went with the family to Princess Anne to visit 
the dancing school—and returned before sunset. 

21 (Sunday). Much company was here, therefore we 
stayed within the whole day. 

22. Continued my labors on the pictures until I finished 
them on the 

Sept. Ist. And the day after I dressed a faun presented 
[by] Mr. Samuel Wilson. Also dressed a chicken with 
numerous toes to each foot. 

3rd. Prepared to set out on our journey ... but... it 
continued rainy the whole day. . . . I spent the remains of 
the day in some hits at backgammon with Mr. Samuel 
Wilson, romping with the Miss Howards, and then when 
it was almost night | took my drawing of Annapolis and 
worked on that, which had I been doing the whole day 
would have left much more satisfaction on the mind, as 
Industry is superior to Idleness. 


This last moral note, clear echo of Hogarth, is echoed 
again in Peale’s autobiographical account of the visit, 
written thirty-five years later. 


This family is probably one of the richest in the county. 
They are much respected and deservedly enjoy the love 
and esteem of all their neighbors. Peale, having now full 
employment, is diligent and assiduous to please by every 
exertion of his talents in the art of painting to give this 
worthy family some portraits which he hopes will be 
estemed valuable even to after ages. He is happy, as in- 
dustry is superior to idleness. 

A diary account notes the receipt of £ 52.10.0 for the 
three pictures. 

Companion piece of [992, 245]. 

Signed, below right center: “C. WPeale/painted 1791.” 

Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 

Brown hair and eyes. Gray suit. Black three-cornered 


hat, lined with pink. Brown tree trunk. Landscape back- 
ground with gray clouds touched with pink. 


Mrs. Morris Whitridge, Balt. (Desc.) 


WILSON, MRS. JOHN CUSTIS. 


992, 245. Margaret, or “Peggy,” daughter of Ephraim 
Wilson (1726-1778) of “Arlington,” Somerset Co., 
Md., was born, Oct. 8, 1763. In Feb., 1780, she mar- 
ried her first cousin, the son of her uncle, Samuel Wil- 
son, of “Westover.” She died, Sept. 17, 1825. 


Companion piece of [991, 246]. 
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Signed, lower leit: “C. WPeale/painted 1791.” Canvas, 
36 X 27. Half length. 

Dark yellow dress. White cap and fichu. Smaller flowers 

yellow, larger pink. Table red-brown. Background, at 

left dark red-brown curtain, at right green-gray wall. 


Mrs. Morris Whitridge, Balt. (Desc.) 


WILSON, JOHN CUSTIS, Jr. 
993, 247. See above |991, 246]. 


1791. Canvas, 33 X 27, cut to oval. Half length. 

Golden blonde hair. Dark brown eyes. Bottle green suit 
with green-gold buttons and white ruffled collar and cuffs. 
Brown and white dog. Figured taupe table cover. Back- 
ground dull olive. 


Mrs. Edwin N. Broyles, Balt. (Desc.) 
WILSON, MARGARET. See Wilson, Mrs. John 
Custis. 


WILSON, SAMUEL. 


994. Peale’s diary account of the John Custis Wilson 
portraits, quoted above, does not mention that of 
Wilson’s brother, Samuel, which, however, must have 
been painted at the same time. In his accounting, he 
lists the three John Custis Wilson portraits together, 
and that of Samuel Wilson, also a half length, under 
them as a separate entry, £ 17.10.0. 


Unlocated. 


WINDER, LEVIN. 
Soldier and politician. 1757-1819. (D.A.B.) 


995. Levin Winder, a native of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, entered the Revolutionary service as a first 
lieutenant under Nathaniel Ramsay [gq.v.], Peale’s 
brother-in-law. He retired in 1783, a lieutenant- 
colonel. His most distinguished public service was as 
Governor of Maryland during the War of 1812. 
Peale dined with Col. Winder at his plantation in 
Princess Anne, Somerset Co., on Aug. 10, 1791, and the 
Colonel furnished him with letters of introduction to 
neighboring gentlemen who might desire his services. 
“As Col. Winder had a portrait in miniature of mine or 
my brother’s painting which was damaged, I set to work 
to repair it, and spend the remainder of the day very 
busily.” 
Unlocated. 


WIRT, WILLIAM. 
Author and jurist. 1772-1834. (D.A.B.) 


996. On his Washington visit in the winter of 1818- 
1819, Peale achieved a fine political impartiality in his 
choice of subjects for his Museum gallery by the large 
weight he gave to personal considerations or the hope of 
personal favors. William Wirt, the new attorney- 
general, had attracted his attention and admiration be- 
cause of a current story of his having freed himself 
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from a youthful addiction to strong drink and then 
realizing his powers in a brilliant literary and public 
career. Raphaelle Peale’s increasing dissipation gave 
the tale a deep significance in the mind of the worried, 
aging father. 

The portrait was begun on Dec. 19, 1818, and “nearly 
finished” on the 23rd (D.). It was purchased by 
“Ogden” at the sale of the gallery in 1854. Other por- 
traits bought under this name were given by Charles 
S. Ogden to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 
1896. 


Unlocated. 


WISTAR, CASPAR. 
Physician. 1761-1818. (D.A.B.) 


997. Peale delayed too long in adding the portrait of 
Wistar, President of the Philosophical Society and his 
own friend, landlord and family physician, to his Mu- 
seum gallery. He entered this and the portraits of 
Doctors Rush [758] and Woodhouse | 1003, 318] in the 
Museum Accession Book on Jan. 27, 1818, with the 
note, “Dr. Caspar Wistar, of three settings, but the last 
he was so unwell it was very short and unsatisfactory. 
He promised to set in the afternoon, but a note was 
received stating his extreme indisposition, and [he] 
expired that day week.” Dr. Wistar died, Jan. 22, 
1818. 

The portrait was bought by James S. Earle, art 
dealer, at the sale of the gallery in 1854. 


Unlocated. 


WITHERSPOON, DAVID. 
998. Peale wrote to John Witherspoon, June 30, 1787, 


I am in distress for want of cash to make some payments, 
and have taken the liberty of giving Mr. Ephram Ramsey 
an order on you for ten guineas which is the half price 
of yours and your son’s portraits. . . . I have finished your 
portrait and your son David’s [italicized words crossed out] 
that of your son will be ready to send when you may please 
to order the others to be sent forward. 

In this draft of a letter the crossing out of “your son 
David’s” and the final plural reference to “the others” 
leaves one in some doubt as to whether Peale has painted 
one or both of Dr. Witherspoon’s sons, John, Jr. (1757- 
1795 ?), and David (1760-1801). An older son, 
James, had been killed at the Battle of Germantown, 


1777. 


Unlocated. 


WITHERSPOON, JOHN. 
Clergyman, educator, statesman. 1723-1794. 
(D.A.B.) 


When in 1768 the College of New Jersey, now Prince- 
ton University, called to its presidency the Scottish 
author of Ecclesiastical Characteristics, of A Serious 
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Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Stage, and of 
other hard-headed moral and theological writings, it 
brought to America a man whose driving, disputatious 
common sense, quickly readjusted to the fluent Ameri- 
can scene, left its deep impress in the founding of the 
nation. Witherspoon retained his Scottish burr through 
the years and with his Scottish humor delighted the 
Americans. When he greeted his classes—‘How do ye 
do, lads?” their reply was “Brawly, sir, brawly.” His 
lectures included such profound and simple wisdom 
as ““Ne’er do ye speak unless ye ha’ something to say; 
and when ye are done, be sure to leave off.” He was 
a member of the Continental Congress from June 22, 
1776 to Nov. 5, 1782, a leader in the debate for in- 
dependence and in the more intricate if less funda- 
mental problems that came after. From 1782 on, he 
gave most of his energies to the reestablishment of his 
college which had suffered heavily in the war. The 
painting of Peale’s Washington at Princeton, 1784 
(933, 367|, is an early incident in this rebuilding. 
From 1785 to 1789 he led in the national organization of 
the Presbyterian Church, a leadership comparable to 
that of William White |[q.v.] at approximately the same 
time. A daughter, Frances Witherspoon, married Dr. 
David Ramsay |q.v.|, bringing about a remote family 
connection with the painter. 





999, 146. Peale’s Museum portrait of Witherspoon 
first appears in his list in the Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 
13, 1784. The painter’s readiness to acknowledge a 
favor by a portrait on the walls of his own institution 
suggests that this picture may have been his response 
to the vote of the Princeton trustees, Sept. 24, 1783, 
commissioning his portrait of Washington [933, 367 | 
for the College. On the other hand a letter from Peale 
to Witherspoon regarding a financial settlement, March 
20, 1783, is surer evidence of an earlier date—a gallery 
portrait and one commissioned by the sitter presumably 
painted at the same time (below). The picture is not 
included in the catalogue of 1795, but appears again in 
that of 1813. 


c. 1783. Canvas, 22% x 18%. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray hair. Black gown. Background dark olive-green. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila. 





1000. Peale wrote to President Witherspoon, March 
20, 1783, asking a financial settlement, and while he 
mentions no portrait there could be no other grounds for 
his expecting it. The logical inference is that this is 
a replica of the Museum portrait (above). It may be 
identified as the portrait which descended in the family 
of Witherspoon’s daughter Ann, and which now hangs 
in the Faculty Room in Nassau Hall at Princeton. 

The head is the same as that at Independence Hall, 
although it appears not to have been improved by early 
restorations. It is in half length, the right arm, hand 
and open Bible being added. 
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c. 1783. Canvas, 30 X 24%. Half-length. 
Gray hair. Dark eyes. Black gown. Background dark 
green. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


1001. Peale wrote to Witherspoon, June 30, 1787, re- 
garding an order for ten guineas, the half price of two 
portraits, one of Witherspoon and almost certainly a 
replica of the Museum picture, the other of his son 


[998]. 


Unlocated. 
WITHERSPOON, JOHN, Jr. See Witherspoon, 
David. 


WOOD, MRS. JOSEPH. W. H. See Beneset, Mary. 


WOODFORD, WILLIAM. 
Soldier. 1734-1780. (D.A.B.) 


1002. Woodford, a distinguished, well-educated Vir- 
ginian, a veteran of the French and Indian War, figures 
from the outset in Revolutionary history. He was 
commissioned brigadier-general early in 1777, was 
wounded at Brandywine later in that year, fought at 
Germantown, at Monmouth, and was at Charleston 
when the city fell. He died, a prisoner, at New York. 

Peale’s diary, early in June, 1778, includes Gen. 
Woodford in a list of miniatures yet unpaid for. Later 
he records, “Aug. 30, 1778. Rd. of Col. Heath 75 dol- 
lars for Gen. Woodford’s miniature painted at Valley 
Forge.” 


Unlocated. 


WOODHOUSE, JAMES. 
Physician and chemist. 1770-1809. (D.A.B.) 


1003, 318. On Jan. 11, 1818, Peale wrote to William 
Woodhouse, in New Jersey, asking the loan of “the 
portrait I painted of your brother” to copy for his 
Museum gallery. ‘He was the first,” he added, “who 
professed and cultivated the useful knowledge of chem- 
istry in Philada.”” The value of his work both Rem- 
brandt and Charles Willson Peale had experienced, 
attending his lectures and applying his lessons to their 
art. 

Peale may have forgotten whether this picture was 
from his own or his son’s hand (see [995|). That 
which he entered in the Museum Accession Book on 
Jan. 27 he described as “a copy from Rembrandt.” At 
the sale of the gallery in 1854 it was bought by P. C. 
Herben, purchasing agent for the city, but did not come 
into the city collection. 


1818. Canvas, 23 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 
White hair. Blue eyes. Black velvet coat. Background 
dark brown. 


University of Pennsylvania, Medical School, Phila. 
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WOODWARD, REBECCA. See Rogers, Mrs. Philip. 
WRENCH, MISS. 


1004. On Jan. 17, 1776, Peale “Worked on a crayon 
picture which I painted for Miss Rench” (D.). The 
subject is not identified, but may have been “Miss 
Polly” who became Mrs. Jacob Rush or her sister, who 
married James Claypoole [qq.v.]. 


Unlocated. 
WRENCH, MARY. See Rush, Mrs. Jacob. 


WYTHE, GEORGE. 
Jurist and statesman. 1726-1806. (D.A.B.) 


1005. Thomas Jefferson wrote to Peale, Dec. 21, 1806, 
acknowledging “the profile of my friend, Mr. Wythe,” 
and to this Peale replied, on the 24th, “I am very glad 
you find more satisfaction in the drawing of your friend. 
. . . If I had known Mr. Latrobe was in Philadelphia, 
I would have asked his aid in making some architectural 
background to it” (Jefferson Papers, Library of Con- 
gress). 

While the full name is not given in this interchange, 
there can be little doubt that the subject of the drawing 
was George Wythe, with whom Jefferson had studied 
law, and whom he established as Professor of Law at 
William and Mary. Wythe’s tragic death had occurred 
on June 6, 1806, and Peale’s phrase, “more satisfaction,” 
suggests that he had made the drawing from a silhouette. 

Jefferson’s silhouette of Wythe was probably that cut 
for him by William Bache, described and illustrated in 
Carrick, Alice Van Leer, Shades of Our Ancestors, 59, 
64, Boston, Little, Brown, 1928. 

Peale’s drawing may be reflected in a stipple en- 
graving, profile, by William Satchwell Leney, “Pub- 
lished Jany. 1807 by S. Grantland, Richmond, Virga.” 
—this reflected again in a plate “Drawn and engraved 
by J. P. Longacre from a portrait in the American 
Gleaner” and published in John Sanderson’s Biography 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 2: 
157, Phila., 1825. 


Unlocated. 


YARD, MRS. 


1006. Mrs. Yard appears to have been the mistress of 
of a select lodging house. When Peale, in Dec., 1775, 
presented his compliments to the ladies and gentlemen 
of Philadelphia in a little handbill, and begged leave to 
paint their portraits, he was “to be spoke with at Mrs. 
Yard’s, Second Street” (C.W.P.1: 128). This lodger, 
it would also appear, paid in part with services, for his 
diary notes, Jan. 29, 1776, “Began a miniature of Mrs. 
Yard.” He “did little” on it March 9, worked on it on 
the 10th and 15th, and finished it on the 19th. 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


John Hancock gives us a quick little glimpse of Mrs. 
Yard in a letter to his wife, March 10, 1777. “Neither 
Mrs. Yard nor Lucy could accommodate me.” *He 
therefore went to his own unfurnished house. ‘Last 
night Miss Lucy came to see me, and this morning, 
while I was at breakfast on tea, with a pewter teaspoon, 
Mrs. Yard came in” (Allan, H. S., John Hancock, 252, 
N. Y., 1948). 


Unlocated. 


YARROW, MAMOUT. 


1007, 330. Peale’s Museum gallery portrait of Yarrow, 
a Mohammedan Negro of Georgetown, D. C., reputedly 
one hundred and thirty-four years of age, represents, 
with those of Hutton [403], Matlack [539, 351], the 
Rovins [756] and Zortan [1012], his interest in the 
subject of longevity. He thought the man’s age nearer 
a hundred, but after careful inquiry made sure that it 
was at least this. “He is healthy, active, and full of 
fun,” he wrote to Rembrandt, Dec. 5, 1818. He began 
the portrait at Georgetown, Jan. 30, 1819, and com- 
pleted it the next day. 

Peale’s sons, in cataloguing the Museum for sale, 
could apparently only remember the association with 
Washington, confusing city and President, and so listed 
this picture as ‘“Washington’s servant.” With this 
starting point, it was identified as the General’s famous 
attendant, Billy Lee, until recently re-identified (Penna. 
Mag. 71: 99, 1947). 

1819. Canvas, 24 x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

White hair. Brown eyes. Medium brown skin. Wool 
cap with white border, blue and red stripes. Light gray- 
brown overcoat. Faded gray-green coat with brass but- 
tons. Gray background. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila. 


YOUNG, MR. [AND MRS.?]. 


1008, 1009. In Oct., 1778, Peale entered a diary 
memorandum, “Mr. Young to have 2 half lengths for 
which I expect hard money—to be begun immediately 
after the picture of Genl. Washington is finished.” 
The mezzotint of Washington [903] was completed late 
in November. 


Unlocated. 


YOUNG, MRS. NOTLEY. 

1010. Notley, son of Benjamin and Ann Young, was 
born in 1736 or 1737. He married, first, Eleanor, 
daughter of Nicholas Digges, and, second, in 1782, 
Mary Carroll. He died in 1802. The second Mrs. 
Young, the subject of this portrait, was a daughter of 
Daniel Carroll (1730-1796. D.A.B.), a merchant of 
Prince George’s Co., Md., and his wife, Eleanor Dar- 
nall. She was a sister of John Carroll, Archbishop of 
Baltimore (1735-1815. D.A.B.). She died at Wash- 


ington, where her father had been one of the com- 
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missioners appointed by President Washington to lay 
out the new capital, Jan. 10, 1815. 

On Nov. 25, 1775, on his way to Philadelphia, Peale 
notes having a locket of Mrs. Notley Young’s in his 
possession, and on Dec. 3 sent it to his brother, St. 
George. This, of course, would have been the first 
Mrs. Young. There is no reference in the diary to a 
portrait in the locket, and the matter only established 
Peale’s early acquaintance with the family. 

Notley Young’s portrait, by Wollaston, has descended 
in the family with Peale’s of Mrs. Young. Quite pos- 
sibly, in accordance with convention, the first wife’s 
portrait, by Wollaston, was returned to her family, and 
its place taken by the likeness of the second. The pic- 
ture has suffered much deterioration, but has recently 
been ably restored. The fragments of signature and 
date remain. Costume, pose, and background suggest 
a date in the latter 1780's. 


c. 1785-1790. Signature, lower left, largely obliterated. 
Canvas, 30 X 25. Half length. 

Light brown hair dressed with pearls. Gray eyes. Light 

blue coat trimmed with ermine. Pearl gray vest and 

sleeves. Red rose at breast. Yellow marigold and clover. 

Mahogany table. Background gray. 


Mrs. Henry Hamilton Madden, Manchester, Conn. 
( Desc. ) 


ZANTZINGER, MRS. PAUL. 

1011,50. Esther, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Barton, 
Rector of the Episcopal Church at Lancaster, Penna., 
was born, April 17, 1756. Her mother was Esther, 
sister of David Rittenhouse [g.v.]|.. On March 3, 1774, 
she married Paul Zantzinger (also referred to as John 
Paul Zantzinger), a merchant of Lancaster who was 
born in 1744 and died June 23, 1817. 

Her portrait, which has been relined, has the follow- 
ing inscription on its back, a copy of an earlier one. 
“Mrs. Paul Zantzinger of Lancaster, Pa. Née Esther 
Barton. Born, April 17, 1756. Married, March 3, 
1774. Died Dec. 4, 1824. painted by Charles Willson 
Peale, 1785.” The portrait is more typical of Peale’s 
Colonial style than of his later work, particularly in its 
mood, in the romantic sadness that prevails within the 
smile. The eyes, as rarely in his work, do not meet 
those of the spectator. The small size of the piece, too, 
is unusual. It is not unreasonable to identify this with 
the “head of a lady from Lancaster” which Peale in- 
cluded in his exhibition at Philadelphia in the summer 
of 1772 (see [278]). The costume agrees more surely 
with this date, and it is easier to see the subject as a 
girl of sixteen than as a woman of twenty-nine. 


1772. Canvas, 21X17. Bust. 

Brown hair, powdered to gray. Brown eyes. Pearls in 
hair, at throat, and at bosom. Thin black ribbon around 
neck. Red dress with a slight tint of lavender. Back- 
ground green with deep purple spandrels. 


Muscoe R. H. Garnett, Loretto, Va. (Desc.) 
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ZORTAN, PETRATSCH. 
1012. See Rovin, John and Sarah. 


Unlocated. 


PORTRAITS OF UNIDENTIFIED SUBJECTS 


These pictures are listed alphabetically by present or 
last recorded owner. A few reported Peale works have 
been omitted for lack of sufficient data. Unidentified 
portraits mentioned in Peale’s writings are listed sepa- 
rately, p. 258, in chronological order. 


UNKNOWN MAN. 


1013. A canvas, identified only as a gentleman of An- 
napolis, but said to be John Randall [qg.v.] or one of 
his family, is recorded in the collection of Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants. 


Signed: “C. WPeale/painted 1789.” 
A youngish man, seated, head to right, left hand and fore- 
arm on back of chair. 


Unlocated. 


FRENCH OFFICER. “Comte de Rochambeau.”’ 


1014, 425. This miniature is one of a group retained 
by the artist and which remained long in his family. 
The identification of its subjects depends on a list made 
by his sons, Rubens and Titian R. Peale, both of whom 
were born too late to have had any possible recollection 
of their father’s career as a miniaturist, and who both 
took little or no interest in his work until long after his 
death. Their list, clearly mistaken on other points, can- 
not be proof that this is a portrait of Rochambeau. 

The subject does not closely resemble Peale’s portrait 
of Rochambeau [750, 127]. A second portrait would 
almost certainly have been based upon the first, the Gen- 
eral’s time in Philadelphia being very limited. The sub- 
ject’s uniform is of a similar cut and color to Rocham- 
beau’s, but much simpler in style, without the order, 
the scarlet waistcoat, the ribbon across the breast. It 
is not that of any of the infantry, cavalry, or artillery 
regiments of the French auxiliary force. All this sug- 
gests that one of the officers of Rochambeau’s staff had 
this miniature painted, that he was obliged to leave 
Philadelphia before the setting, which is for a lady’s 
wrist, could be finished—and, owing to the fortunes of 
war or perhaps to the disaffection of the lady, never 
came back to receive it. 





c. 1781-1782. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Hair powdered gray. Dark brown eyes. Blue coat 
trimmed with gold braid. Pale yellow waistcoat. Back- 
ground blue-green. Set in the buckle of a bracelet, the 
original velvet of which is still attached. 


Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy Collection of Mini- 
atures, Pittsburgh. 
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MARYLAND 


Frisby.” 


1015, 75. An unusually fine half length portrait of a 

Maryland gentleman belongs to Peale’s early period, 

yet is too late to be a likeness of Peregrine Frisby. In 

a later generation it might represent one of the Tilgh- 

mans of the Eastern Shore, or of the Lloyds. 
Companion piece of |1016, 76]. 


GENTLEMAN. “Col. 


Peregrine 


loka 


c. 1775. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Gray wig and black, three-cornered hat. Black eyes. Very 
dark blue coat and light blue waistcoat, with gilt buttons. 
Tan gloves and silver-headed cane in right hand. Back- 
ground, dark gray wall, with landscape of fields, trees, and 
clouds at right. 


Miss Anna H, Davidson, Lutherville, Md. (Desc.) 


MARYLAND LADY. 
1016, 76. Companion piece of [1015, 75]. 


“Mrs. Peregrine Frisby.” 


c. 1775. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Dark brown hair. Dark blue eyes. Dull blue dress with 
gray undersleeves, gray scarf fringed with gold around neck 
and in hair. Reddish brown table. Russet cloak, lower 
right. She holds a copy of “HERVY’S/MEDITA- 
TIONS.” Background, olive gray-green. 


Miss Anna H., Davidson, Lutherville, Md. (Desc.) 


UNKNOWN LADY. “Mrs. James Mackubin.” 


1017, 83. Careful research by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, 
in cooperation with the former owner in whose family 
this charming portrait descended, has failed to fix upon 
any clue as to the true identity of the subject. It is at 
least clear that she is not Mrs. James Mackubin (1760- 
1823). The date, 1775, and the background of lonely 
lowland and water show that she was a Maryland lady, 
painted in the last year before Peale’s removal to 
Philadelphia. 

It is one of those pictures in his early work in which 
Peale comes close to greatness, the composition graceful 
and poetic, the face at its center smiling and yet full of 
a tender sadness. The lilac dress is in a pleasant har- 
mony with the cheeks, the tinted sky, and the cooler 
marble. In the rosebud at her bosom the painter is 
probably, with characteristic delicacy and sentiment, 
alluding to an expected child, suggesting in the face, as 
well, those hopes and fears which were the occasion for 
so many of his portraits of women. 


Signed, “C. WPeale/pinx. 1775.” Canvas, 35 x 2634. 
Half length. 

Black hair dressed with pearls. Brown eyes. Dress of 
changeable taffeta, lilac and rose. White lace at neck. 
Filmy material at sleeves embroidered in gold and clasped 
with pearls. Pink rosebud at breast. Background at left, 
marble balustrade and view of wooded point extending into 
water under a sunset sky, dark green curtain at center, 
marble column at right. 


Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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UNKNOWN MAN. 

1018. Among the miniatures still held by Peale at his 
death was one identified in the list prepared by Rubens 
Peale and his daughter as “Sir Henry Clinton.” This 
is manifestly impossible, the only observable reason for 
it being the brilliant scarlet coat worn by the subject. 
The coat is, however, not a uniform but civilian dress 
of the Colonial period, suggestive of Williamsburg or 
the Annapolis “court.” This was in all probability one 
of the miniatures seen by John Adams at Peale’s paint- 
ing room in Aug., 1776, whose subjects he unfortu- 
nately does not enumerate. It is probably a replica, 
made for the purpose of exhibition, and probably the 
portrait of some well-known gentleman, since that 
served as a recommendation to new business almost as 
well as clever painting. 

c. 1774. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Scarlet coat with gold braid 
and buttons. Green background. 


Harry Fromkes, New York, N. 3 


UNKNOWN MAN. 


1019, 73. A pair of small oil portraits is unusual both 
for their size and vivid characterization. In the latter 
respect that of the man stands out particularly for its 
alertness and the sitter’s apparent unawareness of pos- 
ing for a portrait. 

Companion piece of [1020, 74]. 
c. 1775. Canvas, 9% X 7%. Oval. Bust. 


Dark brown hair. Hazel eyes. Ruddy complexion. Dark 
gray suit. Background gray-brown. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


UNKNOWN LADY. 
1020, 74. Companion piece of [1019, 73 


c. 1775. Canvas, 9% x 7%. Oval. Bust. 

Powdered hair. Gray eyes. White cap trimmed with black 
and white striped ribbon. Black dress. White kerchief 
fastened at throat with a gold pen in the shape of an anchor. 
Background very dark. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 





UNKNOWN MAN. “Nathanael Greene.” 


1021, 403. The ownership of this miniature may be 
traced back to Charles Willson Peale himself, and its 
style marks it unmistakably as his work. It was one 
of a group of miniatures retained by the artist because 
of an interest in the subject, or else because the subject 
had refused to accept the picture or had failed to pay 
for it. A list was made of these pictures by or under 
the supervision of Rubens and Titian R. Peale. Titian 
R. Peale has vouched for the identification of this mini- 
ature as a portrait of Gen. Greene. 

Both of these sons of the artist, however, and particu- 
larly the latter, were too young to have had any direct 
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acquaintance with their father’s career as a miniaturist. 
All the pictures on their list were painted before they 
were born. The list contains known inaccuracies and 
cannot be accepted as final proof of the identification of 
any of the pictures. 

This miniature does resemble Peale’s later portrait of 
Greene, but the points of dissimilarity are not conclu- 
sive. The fact that the subject is not in uniform but in 
a bright green civilian coat is certainly most unusual if 
this be a portrait of the General, and almost leads one 
to believe that the color suggested the identification. 
The excellence of the workmanship, furthermore, is 
more characteristic of Peale’s pre-Revolutionary 
miniatures. 

c. 1775. Min. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Powdered hair, with a bluish tint. Grass-green coat. 
White waistcoat with floral embroidery in pink and green 
on the edges. Background gray-green. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


UNKNOWN MAN. “Joseph Reed.” 

1022, 413. An unfinished miniature of a young man 
gives us a glimpse of the artist at work. The face, his 
first task, is nearly completed, the background filled in, 
but head and background not yet fully related to one 
another. The “drapery,” which Peale customarily fin- 
ished last, is barely sketched in. The miniature came 
from those in the artist’s possession at his death. There 
seems to have been no substantiation for its identifica- 
tion at one time as “Joseph Reed.” 

c. 1777. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 

Eyes brown. Some of flesh tints painted in. Underpaint- 


ing in the hair shows brown, in the background a darker 
shade. The characteristic blue shadow tint not yet added. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


UNKNOWN LADY. 

1023, 447. The subject of a late miniature closely re- 
sembles Peale’s Mrs. Philip Rogers [754], and might 
possibly represent Mrs. Rogers’ sister, Mrs. Brice 
Murray. 

c. 1790. Min. Ivory, 2% x 1%. 

Brown hair dressed with pearls. Very dark gray dress. 
Background brown. Chased gold setting with hair at back. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICER OF THE MARYLAND LINE. 


1024, 415. A miniature among those still in Peale’s 
possession at his death was identified in the Rubens 
Peale list as “a member of the City Troop.” The young 
man wears the blue coat with red facings of Small- 
wood’s Marylanders, the force in which James Peale 
and so many Peale associates served. On his right 
shoulder is the single epaulette of a captain, and he 
jauntily wears a hat with a captain’s gold button and 


braid. 
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c. 1778. Min. Ivory, 1% x 146. 
Powdered hair. Black hat. Gray-blue eyes. Blue coat 
with red facings. Background grayish blue. 


Mrs. Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson, Phila. 


UNKNOWN MAN. 

1025. 

c. 1795-1798. Canvas, 28 x 24. Half length. 

Three quarters to right. Powdered hair. Hazel eyes. 
Maroon coat. Background olive-green. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, John Freder- 
ick Lewis Collection, Phila. 


UNKNOWN CLERGYMAN. “John Wesley.” 


1026, 244. For some twenty years this portrait has 
carried a dealer’s identification as John Wesley. Peale 
could not have painted Wesley from life, and this is 
clearly a life portrait, vivid and strong. 

c. 1790. Canvas, 36 X 27. Half length. 

Black hair. Brown eyes. Black gown with white bands. 
Mahogany chair.and table. Subject’s right hand holds calf- 
bound “BIBLE” with red label, gilt tooling and lettering. 
Gray marble column at left. Background olive-green. 


Hiram D. Rickert, Yardley, Penna. 


UNKNOWN MAN. 

1027, 267. A portrait of a man, finely drawn in pencil, 
was given by Peale to his grandson, George Escol Sel- 
lers, in the course of a lecture to the boy on the neces- 
sity for learning to draw meticulously before attempt- 
ing to become a painter. 


c. 1795. Paper, 7% X5 (sight). Bust. 


C. C. Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. 


UNKNOWN CHILD. 


1028. A torn fragment of drawing paper, on one side 
of which appears a child’s head in red and black chalk, 
was given by Peale to his grandson, George Escol Sel- 
lers. It is the only tangible evidence to support the 
grandson’s statement that Peale regularly made such 
studies before commencing a portrait. 


c. 1810. Paper, 9 X 8 (sight). Head. 


C. C. Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. 


UNKNOWN MAN. 

1029, 423. In an unusual miniature of the period of 
the Revolution, Peale has brought the tint of his sub- 
ject’s claret-colored suit into the greenish background, 
instead of bringing his green or blue background tint 
into the shadow of the portrait. 


c. 1780. Ivory, 1% x 1%. 
Gray hair. Brown eyes. Claret suit. 


Leon F. S. Stark, Phila. 
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UNKNOWN MAN. 


1030. A half length portrait formerly owned by Mrs. 
Benjamin Thaw was sold by the American Art Associ- 
ation, May 9-10, 1916, and is reproduced, No. 141, 
in the catalogue of the sale. In 1929, it was owned by 
the Robert C. Vose Galleries, Boston. 

c. 1775-1785. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Seated, to right, with right arm over back of chair and 


holding a book. Sandy hair. Blue eyes. Dark blue suit. 
Chair upholstered in green with brass nails. 


Unlocated. 


PORTRAITS OF UNNAMED SUBJECTS 
RECORDED BY THE ARTIST 


1031. At Newburyport in the summer of 1765, besides 
his likeness of the Carter children Peale “only painted 
one other portrait, of a Lady” (A.). 


1032. At Boston, in 1765, just before sailing for home, 
Peale “got a small portrait to paint, for which he re- 
ceived 12 dollars” (A.). 


1033, 1034. While in Accomack Co., Va., early in 
1766, Peale painted portraits of the James Arbuckles, 
of Dr. and Mrs. Williams, and of “a widow lady in a 
perty large size, and one or two other pieces” (4.). 


1035-1037. In London, at the Ninth Exhibition of 
the Society of Artists of Great Britain, opened April 
28, 1768, “Charles Peale, miniature painter,” of Silver 
Street, Golden Square, showed the following: 

117. Portrait of a young gentleman; three-quarters. 

118. Ditto of a lady, in miniature. 

119. Ditto of two young gentlemen ditto. 

120. Ditto of two ladies ditto. 

Of these, Nos. 119 and 120 can be identified as the 
Bordley [67, 7] and Russell [763] miniatures. 

At a special exhibition held late in the year in honor 
of the visit of the King of Denmark, he showed: 


84. A portrait of a girl. 
(Graves, Algernon, Society of Artists of Great Britain, 


1760-1791. The Society of Free Artists, 1761-1783, 
319, London, Bell, 1907.) 


1038. On his passage home from London in the sum- 
mer of 1769, Peale painted a portrait “in oil colors” of 
a sea captain who was a fellow passenger with him 





(A.). The name of the subject may have been Lewis, 
or Sewall (see Lynch, Capt. [506] ). 


1039. In a letter of July 29, 1772, telling John Beale 
Bordley |qg.v.| of his work in Philadelphia that summer, 
Peale includes in the list “a portrait of a Quaker lady 
who is very perty in the dress of the Friends.” 


1040. At Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1776, Peale “began a 
Minia. of a child by description of the father, a French 
gentleman from one of the Islands.” He worked on 
it also on the 25th, asking the father “to set to get the 
character.” It was finished on the next day “to the 
satisfaction of all parties” (D.) (see below). 


1041. At Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1776, Peale “Worked 
on a crayon picture painted by Mr. [John] Norman 
of a French gentleman at Jamaica” (D.) (see above). 


1042. In a diary list of work, Peale notes one piece 
without the subject’s name: “Octr. 16, 1778. Mr. 
[Blank] Rd. 120.” The price, $120, is that of a 
miniature. 


1043. At Philadelphia, July 28, 1788, Peale “Began a 
miniature of a boy belonging to Carolina,” finishing it 
on the next day (D.). 


1044. In a letter of Jan. 16, 1824, to Mrs. Rubens 
Peale, Charles Willson Peale recounts how he had 
painted a miniature on ivory of the deceased brother 
of “a Quaker lady.” She had brought a profile draw- 
ing of her brother to the Museum, asking to have a 
silhouette made from it. Moses Williams had made 
the silhouette, but had lost the drawing. To atone for 
this, Peale had painted the miniature, working from 
the silhouette and from the sister’s likeness, and had 
presented it to her as a surprise, accompanied by a 
pleasant exchange of compliments (C.W.P. 2: 373). 
It was his last miniature. 


1045, 1046. Peale tells us that, about 1824-1825, he 
painted two portraits of friends of Isaiah Lukens |q.v.| 
in exchange for a lathe from Lukens, and that the pic- 
tures were shown at the Pennsylvania Academy (A.). 
They appear in the Academy’s exhibition catalogue of 
1825 as Nos. 138 and 140, each entitled, “Portrait of 
a gentleman.” 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 


An exact chronological arrangement is impossible, and many pictures must be placed in accordance with the 


studied, but fallible, judgment of the author. 


Those which are unsigned, unrecorded in any other contemporary 


source, and therefore attributed to Charles Willson Peale primarily on the basis of style, are listed in italics. 
Miniatures (Min.) and portraits from the gallery of the Philadelphia Museum (Mus.) are so indicated. Most 
Museum pictures have a contemporary record or one (here counted as of equivalent value) made by Rembrandt 
Peale or others at the sale of the gallery in 1854. Portraits are followed by text and figure numbers. 


1763-1764 


Annapolis. For the date when Charles 
Willson Peale painted his first portraits 
we must depend on his Autobiography, 
written more than sixty years later and 
not always from a clear recollection. 
“This idea of making pictures now taking 
possession of his mind, as soon as he 
could he begins to try a landscape, which 
was much praised by his companions. 
Next he began a portrait of himself, with 
a clock taken to pieces before him, next 
his wife’s portrait, his brothers and sis- 
ters, and one of Isaac Harris, who was 
a professed friend of Charles. These 
beginnings were thought a great deal of, 
and Peale was applied to by Captn. May- 
bury to draw his and his Lady’s por- 
traits ... for which he was to receive 
10 pounds, and this first gave the idea 
to Peale that he might do better by paint- 
ing than with his other trades, and he 
accordingly began the sign painting busi- 
ness.” Peale first advertised himself as 
a sign painter in the Maryland Gazette, 
April 7, 1763. The issue of Feb. 23, 
1764, records his debut as a watch and 
clock repairer, a craft which, however, 
he had been following privately for some 
time. 


Isaac Harris, 363. 

Capt. Maybury, 540. 

Mrs. Maybury, 541. 

Mrs. James McMordia, 715. 
Self-portrait with clock, 622. 
Mrs. C. W. Peale, 640. 
James Peale, 656. 

St. George Peale, 670. 

Mrs. Robert Polk, 699. 


1765 


Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Capt. Cole, 152. 
[Mrs. Cole?], 153. 


1765 


Newburyport and Boston, Mass. 
Joshua Carter, 130, 1. 
Nathaniel [or Hannah] Carter, 131. 
Thomas Carter, 132, 2. 
Small self-portrait, 623. 
Self-portrait (Min.), 624. 
[Henry Pelham?], 681. 
Lady of Newburyport, 1031. 
“Small portrait,” Boston, 1032. 


1765-1766 


Accomack Co., Va. 
James Arbuckle, 8, 4. 


Mrs. James Arbuckle and son, 9, 5. 

Dr. Williams, 981. 

Mrs. Williams, 982. 

“A widow lady ...and one or two 
other pieces,” 1033, 1034. 


1766 
Annapolis. 
Jonas Green (Min.), 316, 386. 
St. George Peale, 671. 


1767 


London, England. 
Mr. Digges (Min.), 222. 


c. 1767-1769 


London, England. “Besides the monies 
he received from his friends in Maryland, 
he painted many portraits at a low price. 
He began painting miniatures by the 
recommendation of a jeweller on Lud- 
gate Hill who had many country cus- 
tomers, and thereby got the setting of 
such pictures. But Peale after some time 
finding that this kind of painting was 
interfering with his other studies, he 
raised his price to 3 guineas and after- 
ward demanded 4. At this price perhaps 
he did not get many customers, but he 
painted Mrs. Russell and her grand- 
daughter in a large miniature, and for 
Mr. Jenings Mr. Bordley’s 2 sons also 
in large miniature” (A.). 


John Bordley, 60. 
Edmond Jenings, Jr., 415. 


1768 
London, England. 

Matthias and Thomas Bordley (Min.), 
67, 7. 

William Pitt, 693, 6, 694. 

William Pitt, mezzotint, 695. 

Mrs. James Russell and granddaughter 
(Min.), 763. 

“Young gentleman,” 1035. 

“A lady” (Min.), 1036. 

“A girl,” 1037. 


c. 1768-1773 
Self-portrait (sculpture) 624A. 
1769 


On voyage home. 
Capt. Lynch, 506. 
Capt. Lynch (Min.), 507. 
A ship captain, 1038. 


1769-1770 


Maryland and Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth Bordley, 59, 10. 
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Gunning Bedford, Sr., 34, 9. 

John Cadwalader (Min.), 95. 

Mrs. John Cadwalader (Min.), 96. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton family, 
120. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton (Min.), 
121. 

Elizabeth Carroll, 125. 

John Dickinson, 217, 23, 218. 

Mrs. C. W. Peale (Min.), 641. 

Mrs. C. W. Peale and child, 643. 

Mrs. C. W. Peale and daughter (Min.), 
642. 

Sarah Turner, 883, 11. 

William White (Min.), 977, 387. 


1769-1775 


Portraits recorded in Peale’s list of early 
work (see p. 20) and not more closely 
dated. 


Miss Cowden, 158. 

Mr. Davidson (Min.), 185. 
William Duer (Min.), 230. 
Mr. Hanson, 355. 

R. Hutchins (Min.), 400. 
Mr. Meriwether (Min.), 544. 
B. Nicholson, 593. 

T. Nicholson, 597, 30. 
Steuart children, 823. 

Mr. Sutton, 848. 

Dr. Tootle, 876. 

Mrs. Tootle, 877. 

Eleanor Tootle, 878. 

Hugh Weile, 964. 

Mr. Whetcroft, 972. 


c. 1770 


Maryland and Philadelphia. 

Mrs. John Brewer, 80, 20. 

Charles Carroll, Barrister (Min.), 114, 
389. 

Mrs. Charles Carroll (Min.), 117, 388. 

Mrs. John Parke Custis, 173. 

John Dickinson, 219. 

Mrs. Jonas Green, 318. 

Mrs. Jonas Green (Min.), 317, 390. 

John Inglis, 406, 17. 

George Milligan [family], 552, 14. 

Joseph Nicholson (Min.), 596, 391. 

Mrs. Charles Peale, 618, 12. 

Robert Polk, 698. 

Mrs. Robert Polk, 700, 13. 

Mrs. Robert Polk (Min.), 701, 702. 

Mrs. William Russell and daughter, 
768. 

Mrs. Michael Taney (Min.), 855, 392. 

Mrs. James Tilghman (Min.), 865. 
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1770-1771 
Benjamin Mackall, 517, 15. 
Mrs. Benjamin Mackall, 518, 16. 


c. 1770-1771 
Charles Carroll, Barrister, 115, 19. 
Mrs. Charles Carroll, 118, 18. 
Ann Dulany, 234. 
Benjamin T. Dulany, 235. 
Lloyd Dulany, 238. 
Mordecai Gist, 298, 80. 


c. 1770-1775 


Mrs. James Carroll, 128, 39. 
Thomas Jenings (Min.), 417. 


c. 1770-1778 
St. George Peale (Min.), 672. 


c. 1770-1780 
Gunning Bedford, Sr., 35. 


1771 

Maryland, Virginia, and Philadelphia. 

John Beale Bordley, 61. 

Matthias and Thomas Bordley, 68, 8. 

Capt. Bourne, 72. 

Mrs. Bourne, 73. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 122. 

Mrs. Charles Carroll of Carrolton, 124, 
2. 

Mrs. John Dagworthy, 181, 26. 

Mr. DeButts (Min.), 191. 

William Fitzhugh, 261, 28; 262. 

Sarah Hallam, 342. 

Thomas Jenings, 416, 29. 

Edward Lloyd family, 486, 32. 

Edward Lloyd (Min.), 487, 394. 

Mrs. Edward Lloyd (Min.), 488, 393. 

Richard Bennett Lloyd, 490, 25. 

Mrs. C. W. Peale and child, 644. 

David Ramsay, 710, 33. 

James Ramsay, 711, 31. 

Nathaniel Ramsay, 712, 35. 

David Rittenhouse, 736. 

John West, Sr., 965. 


c. 1771 


Mrs. Thomas Harwood, 370, 42. 
Philip Key, 434. 

Susannah G. Key, 435. 

Mrs. Richard Sprigg (Min.), 813. 
Mrs. William Strachan, 839, 840. 
John West, Sr., 965. 


c. 1771-1772 


Elihu Hall, 327, 21, 328-331. 
Mrs. Elihu Hall, 332, 22, 333-336 


1772 

Maryland and Virginia. 

John Parke Custis (Min.), 169, 396, 
170. 

Martha Parke Custis (Min.), 176, 395, 
177. 

Mrs. Edmund Jenings, Sr., 414, 37. 

Thomas Johnson family, 423, 44. 

John Lewis, 480, 38. 

William Paca, 607, 34. 

Mrs. C. W. Peale and daughter (Rachel 
Weeping), 645, 49. 


Maryland. Peale lived in 


frorn Sept., 1774 to Feb., 1775. 
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George Washington, 894, 352, 895, 353. 
Mrs. George Washington (Min.), 952, 
397. 
1772 


Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Thomas Bartow, 25, 52. 

Mary Benezet, 39, 51. 

John Cadwalader family, 94, 48. 

John Philip DeHaas, 193, 36. 

Mrs. John Dickinson and daughter, 
221, 24. 

3enjamin Franklin (with 
Peale), 278. 

David Rittenhouse, 737, 40. 

Edward Shippen, 791, 53. 

Mrs. Edward Shippen, 792, 54. 

Mrs. Paul Zantzinger, 1011, 50. 

A Quaker lady, 1039. 


1772-1775 


James 


Maryland. 


Mrs. Samuel Chase and daughters, 139, 
56. 


Lambert Cadwalader, 97, 47. 
Thomas Cadwalader, 98, 45. 

Mrs. Thomas Cadwalader, 99, 46. 
Richard Charlton, 135, 59. 

John Page (Min.), 609. 

Mrs. Charles Willing, 988, 55. 


ae 


ivve 


Maryland and Philadelphia. 


David Beveridge, 42, 62. 
Mrs. David Beveridge, 43, 63. 
Mrs. John Emory, 247. 
Mrs. Richard Penn, 682. 
Mrs. Charles Greenberry Ridgely, 731, 
64. 
1773-1809 
Peale family, 617, 66. 


eas 


Mrs. John Brice and daughter, 83, 65. 
Charles Calvert, 108, 61. 

Samuel Chase, 137, 57. 

Mrs. Innis (Min.), 407. 

“Mrs. Richard Caton,’ 133, 60. 


c. 1773-1774 
Mrs. Richard Corbin, 156. 


1774 


3altimore 


Nicholas Carroll (Min.), 129, 399. 
John Parke Custis (Min.), 171. 
Mordecai Gist, 299. 

Mrs. Mordecai Gist, 300, 81. 
Benjamin Ogle (Min.), 601. 

John Randall (Min.), 718, 398. 
Miss Russell (Min.), 762. 

William Stone, 836, 79. 

Valette family, 884, 67. 

Henry Waggaman, 890, 71. 


1774-1787 
William Buckland, 88, 68. 
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Mrs. John Parke Custis, 175. 

Mrs. John Parke Custis (Min.), 174. 
John Johnson and brother, 420, 70. 
Elizabeth McClure, 511. 

3Jenjamin Ogle and John Ridout, 602. 
Mrs. Benjamin Ogle, 603. 

John Paca, 606, 72. 

Peyton Randolph, 721. 

John Ridout (Min.), 732. 

Mrs. Charles Steuart (Min.), 824. 
Richard Edward Tilghman, 872, 69. 
Thomas Wharton (Min.), 968, 401. 
Unknown man (Min.), 1018. 


c. 1774-1790 
Edward Tilghman (Min.), 864, 400. 


1775 


Maryland and Virginia. 


John Barnes, 20. 

Benjamin T. Dulany (Min.), 236. 

Mrs. Benjamin T. Dulany (Min.), 237. 

Robert Eden, 240. 

Robert Eden (Min.), 241. | 

Mrs. Robert Eden and child (altered), 
242. 

Mr. Forman (Min.), 267. 

Mrs. Ezekiel Gilliss, 296. 

Mrs. Josias Carvil Hall, 340, 84. 

Benjamin Harrison of “Brandon,” 365. 

Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 366, 82. 

Thomas Harwood, 369, 43. 

Kensey Johns, 419. 

Susannah G. Key (Min.), 436. 

Mr. Lane, 455. ‘ 

Mr. Lee, 467. 

Richard Lloyd (Min.), 489. 

Mary Ramsburgh, 717. 

[Thomas?] Ringgold, 735. 

William Smith (Min.), 807. 

Mrs. William Smith (Min.), 809. 

Thomas Smyth (Min.), 811. 

Henry Tazewell; 857, 77. 

Mrs. Henry Tazewell, 858, 78. 

Mr. Waller (By St. George Peale; al- 
tered), 891. 

“Mrs. James Mackubin,” 1017, 83. 


Lied 


é.. gto 


William Barton, 23. 

Nathan Dorsey (Min.), 227, 402. 
John Hall, 337. 

Mrs. John Hall, 338. 

David McMechen (Min.), 530. 
Thomas Bond Onion, 604. 

Mrs. Fhomas Bond Onion, 605. 
Mr. Rogers, 752. 

Maryland gentleman, 1015, 75. 
Maryland lady, 1016, 76. 
Unknown man, 1019, 73. 
Unknown lady, 1020, 74. 
Unknown man, “Greene,” 1021, 403. 
Unknown man, “Reed,” 1022. 


c. 1775-1780 
Mrs. David Maitland, 537. 


c. 1775-1785 
Unknown man, 1030. 
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1776 
Jonathan Sellman (Min.), 783. 


Jan., 1776 


Philadelphia. 
William Hamilton, 348. 
Hancock, Mrs. John (Min.), 353. 
Miss Wrench, 1004. 
Mrs. Yard (Min.), 1006. 


Feb., 1776 


Maryland and Philadelphia. 
Silas Deane (Min.), 188, 406. 
Peyton Randolph, 723. 
Peyton Randolph (Min.), 722, 409. 


March, 1776 


Maryland and Philadelphia. 
Mr. Barrell (Min.), 22. 
Sieur de Belétre (Min.), 37. 
Joseph Hewes (Min.), 376, 411. 


J. D. E. Le Moyne de Longueuil 


(Min.), 493. 
Sieur de Lotbiniére (Min.), 494. 
Thomas McKean, 519. 
Mrs. Thomas McKean, 525. 
Sieur de Rigauville (Min.), 734. 


April, 1776 
Maryland and Philadelphia. 
Mr. Griffin (Min.), 322. 
Hall children, 326. 
Susanna Hall, 341, 85. 
Hancock, John (Min.), 351. 


Miss Story (Min.; by John Norman; 


altered), 838. 
May, 1776 


Philadelphia. 


Blair McClenachan and daughter, 509. 
Mrs. Blair McClenachan and son, 510. 


Mrs. Benjamin Rush, 760, 89, 90. 
George Washington, 896, 354. 
Mrs. George Washington, 953, 374. 


Mrs. George Washington (Min.), 954. 


June, 1776 


Philadelphia. 
Joseph Davenport (Min.), 184. 
Thomas Heyward (Min.), 378. 
Mr. Mifflin (Min.), 545. 
Mr. Mifflin’s sister (Min.), 546. 
Rev. Robert Smith (Min.), 804. 


July, 1776 
Philadelphia. 
Capt. Sims (Min.), 795. 


George Washington (Min.), 897, 355. 


Aug., 1776 
Philadelphia. 
John Beale Bordley (Min.), 62, 405. 
Col. John Bull, 90. 
Mr. Dashwood (Min.), 183. 
Mrs. Francis Hopkinson, 387, 86. 


Sept., 1776 
Philadelphia. 
Joseph Donaldson (Min.), 223, 408. 


Mrs. Joseph Donaldson (Min.), 224, 


407. 
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Daniel Dorsey (Min.), 226. 
Miss Lynch (Min.), 508. 
Mr. Mitchell (Min.), 555, 556. 


Mrs. James Smith and grandson, 802, 


87. 
Miss Swift (Min.), 852. 
Oct., 1776 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Bacon, 12. 

Mrs. Bacon, 13. 

Peter Bryant Bruen (Min.), 87. 
Mr. Harleston, 361. 

Col. Parks (Min.), 613. 

Ennion Williams (Min.), 984, 412. 
A child (Min.), 1040. 


Nov., 1776 
Philadelphia. 


Mrs. James Abercrombie (Min.), 1, 


404. 
[Samuel?] Adams, 5. 
Mr. Cox, 159. 
Mr. Ellis (Min.), 246. 
Mr. M’Queen (Min.), 533. 
George Washington (Min.), 898. 


French gentleman (By John Norman; 


altered), 1041. 
Dec., 1776 


New Jersey campaign. 
Lawrence Birnie (Min.), 50. 
[John?] Boyd (Min.), 75. 


c. 1776 


Robert R. Livingston, Sr. (Min.), 484. 


James Montgomery (Min.), 558. 


Mrs. James Montgomery (Min.), 559. 


Jan.—_June, 1777 


Philadelphia and New Jersey. 
Nicholas Biddle (Min.?), 47. 
Joseph Bloomfield (Min.?), 54. 
James Sykes (Min.), 853. 
“Lafayette,” 452, 94. 

John H. Stone (Min.), 834. 
William Sterett (Min.), 822. 


Aug.—Nov., 1777 


Philadelphia. 
Theodorick Bland (Min.), 52. 
Henry Fauntleroy (Min.), 257. 


George Washington (Min.), 899, 356; 


900, 901. 
Thomas Wharton, 969, 95. 
Mrs. Thomas Wharton, 971. 


c. 1777 


Alexander Hamilton (Min.), 344, 410. 


Lydia H. Hancock (Min.), 354. 
Smyth, Thomas, Jr., 811A. 
Unknown man, “Reed,” 1022, 413. 


c. 1777-1778 
Self-portrait in uniform, 625, 376. 


1777-1780 


Philadelphia. 


Samuel Mifflin, 547, 91. 
Mrs. Samuel Mifflin, 548, 92. 
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Jan.—June, 1778 


Valley Forge encampment. 


Daniel Jenifer Adams (Min.), 2. 

William Alexander, Earl of Stirling 
(Min.), 7. 

Col. Bassett (Min.), 27. 

George Baylor (Min.), 32. 

Col. Beall (Min.), 33. 

Clement Biddle (Min.), 44, 414. 

Mrs. Clement Biddle (Min.), 45. 

William Blodget (Min.), 53. 

John Cochran (Min.), 151. 

John Cox (Min.), 160. 

James Craik (Min.), 161. 

[John?] Doughty (Min.), 228. 

George Draper (Min.), 229. 

David S. Franks (Min.), 282A. 

[Caleb?] Gibbs (Min.), 293. 

William Grayson (Min.), 314. 

Nathanael Greene (Min.), 319. 

Mrs. Nathanael Greene (Min.), 322. 

James Hutchinson (Min.), 401. 

Henry Knox (Min.), 439. 

George Lewis (Min.), 478, 479. 

James McHenry (Min.), 514. 

Mrs. James McHenry (Min.), 515. 

Presley Neville (Min.), 592. 

Thomas Proctor (Min.), 708. 

Mrs. Thomas Proctor (Min.), 709. 

Miss Proctor (Min.), 705. 

Joseph Scott (Min.), 774. 

John Martin Strobagh (Min.), 841. 

James Mitchell Vernum (Min.), 886. 

George Washington (Sculpture), 902, 
201. 

Col. [Henry?] White (Min.), 974, 975. 

William Woodford (Min.), 1002. 


July, 1778 
St. George Peale, 673-676, 96, 97. 


Oct.-Nov., 1778 


Philadelphia. 


John Baker (Min.), 15. 

Mr. Blair (Min.), 51. 

Mrs. Brown (Min.), 85. 

John Parke Custis (Min.), 172. 
Marie Fidele Doré (Min.), 225. 
Henry Laurens (Min.), 462. 
Cosmo de Medici (Min.), 543. 
Gouverneur Morris (Min.), 571. 
Robert Morris (Min.), 573. 
Richard Peters, 685. 

Nicholas Rogers, 753, 93. 
George Washington (Mezzotint), 903. 
—— Young, 1008, 1009. 

Mr. —— (Min.), 1042. 


c. 1778 


Nathaniel Ramsay (Min.), 713. 
William Truman Stoddert (Min.), 833. 
Maryland officer (Min.), 1024, 415. 


1779 


Philadelphia. 


Benjamin Fishbourne (Min.), 259, 416. 


Feb., 1779 


George Washington, 904, 357. 
Mrs. George Washington, 955. 
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Samuel Blatchley Webb (Min.), 962, 
417. 
June-Aug., 1779 
George Washington, 905, 358; 906, 907, 
908. 
George Washington, 909, 910, 359. 
George Washington (Min.), 926. 
George Washington (Min.), 927, 362. 


Sept., 1779 

J. M. Gérard de Rayneval, 292, 101. 
c. 1779 

William Armstrong (Min.), 10, 418. 
Timothy Matlack, 538, 103. 
George Washington, 922A, 366. 
George Washington (Min.), 928, 929. 
Richard Waters (Min.), 959, 419. 


1780 
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c. 1781-1782 


Gen. Duportail (Mus.), 239, 110. 
John Hanson (Mus.), 357, 111. 
Baron de Kalb (Mus.), 431, 104. 
3enjamin Lincoln (Mus.), 483, 114. 
Anne César de la Luzerne (Mus.), 
505, 115. 
Thomas McKean (Mus.), 521, 180. 
William Moore (Mus.), 567, 116. 
Peyton Randolph (Mus.), 724, 126. 
William Smallwood (Mus.), 798, 117. 
Baron Steuben (Mus.), 826. 
Charles Thomson (Mus.), 862, 118. 
William Washington (Mus.), 958, 120. 
French officer (Min.), 1014, 425. 


c. 1781-1788 
Mrs. John Bayard, 31. 
c. 1781-1805 


PEALE 


Mrs. Robert Morris (Min.), 579. 

Mrs. Charles Peale and grandchildren, 
619, 134. 

Mrs. James Peale (Min.), 660, 431. 

David Rittenhouse (Mus.), 738. 

Arthur St. Clair (Mus.), 771, 128. 


c. 1782-1783 
Moultrie (Min.), 582. 
George Washington (Min.), 930. 

c. 1782-1784 
Eleazer McComb, 512. 


c. 1782-1785 


Self-portrait with wife and daughter, 
626. 
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c. 1782-1796 
Otho Holland Williams (Mus.), 986. 


Philadelphia. Thomas Wharton (Mus.), 970. c. 1782-1799 
John Bayard, 29, 100. 1782 George Washington, 925. 
Mrs. John Bayz 99 . ; ere . 
—— — ror 231. Philadelphia. In the summer of this year 1783 


miniatures were painted at half price to 
finance the building of the new portrait 
gallery. 


Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Joseph Bloomfield, 55, 137. 


Mrs. William Duer (Min.), 232, 233. 
Owen Faries (Min.), 255, 256. 





Baron de Kalb, 428-430. 

John Laurens (Min.), 464; 420. 

Thomas McKean, 520. 

Arthur St. Clair (Min.), 769, 421; 
770. 

3aron Steuben, 825, 105. 

George Washington, 911, 912, frontis., 
913. 

George Washington, 914, 360. 

George Washington (Mezzotint), 916. 

James Wilkinson (Min.?), 979. 

Mrs. Thomas Willing and son, 989, 98. 


1780-1781 
Marquis de Lafayette, 445, 102. 


c. 1780 


William Bingham (Min.), 48, 422. 

Benjamin George Eyre (Min.), 253, 
254. 

John Man Taylor (Min.), 856. 

George Washington, 915, 364. 

Levin Winder (Min.), 995. 

Unknown man (Min.), 1029, 423. 


1781 

Philadelphia. 

John Paul Jones (Mus.), 427, 109. 

Marquis de Lafayette, 447. 

Marquis de Lafayette (Mus.), 446. 

Comte de Rochambeau (Transparency), 
749. 

Chevalier de Ternant, 859, 113. 

Major Thompson (Min.), 861. 

George Washington, 917, 361. 

George Washington (Transparency), 
918. 


c. 1781 
Marquis de Lafayette, 448. 
Thomas Lansdale (Min.), 456. 
Mrs. C. W. Peale and son, 646. 
Walter Stewart, 827. 
George Walton (Min.), 892, 424. 


Mrs. William 
(Min.), 49. 

Anthony Butler (Min.), 92, 426. 

Mrs. Anthony Butler (Min.), 93. 

Marquis de Chastellux (Mus.), 140, 
121. 

Horatio Gates (Mus.), 289, 123. 

John Gibson, 294. 

John Eager Howard (Mus.), 389, 124. 

Henry Lee (Mus.), 470, 125. 

John Lowell (Min.), 495, 427, 428. 

William Moultrie, 584, 135. 

William Moultrie (Mus.), 583. 

Thomas Paine, 611. 

Thomas Paine (Mus.), 612. 

Comte de Rochambeau (Mus.), 750, 
127. 

Walter Stewart (Min.), 828, 107, 108. 

Mrs. Walter Stewart, 829, 106. 

Mrs. Walter Stewart (Min.), 830. 

Andrew Summers (Min.), 843, 433. 

Mrs. Andrew Summers (Min.), 844, 
434. 

Andrew Summers, Jr. (Min.), 845, 
432. 

George Washington, 919, 920. 

Otho Holland Williams, 985. 


1782-1783 
John Dickinson (Mus.), 220, 112. 


c. 1782 


John Gray Blount (Min.), 56. 

Elias Boudinot (Mus.), 69, 138. 

Misses Caldwell (Min.), 100, 429, 101, 
430. 

James Claypoole, 145, 132. 

Mrs. James Claypoole, 146, 133. 

Robert R. Livingston (Mus.), 485, 122. 

Robert Morris, 575, 130. 

Robert Morris (Mus.), 574, 576. 

Robert Morris (Min.), 577. 


3ingham = and_ child 


Mrs. Robert Morris (Mus.), 578, 129. 


William Bradford, 77, 136. 

Chevalier de Cambray-Digny (Mus.), 
109, 141. 

Mrs. William Clarkson (Min.), 143, 
436. 

Nathanael Greene, 321. 

Nathanael Greene (Mus.), 320, 142. 

Benjamin Harrison of “Berkeley,” 364, 
144. 

Samuel Huntington (Mus.), 399, 147. 

Henry Knox (Mus.), 440, 143. 

James Madison (Min.), 534, 435. 

Gouverneur and Robert Morris, 572, 
131. 

Joseph Reed (Mus.), 727, 145. 

3enjamin Rush, 758, 88. 

George Washington, 921, 922. 

Anthony Wayne (Mus.), 961. 


1783-1784 
George Washington, 933, 367, 368. 
George Washington (Transparency), 
934. 
c. 1783 


Edmund Brice (Min.), 82. 
John Witherspoon, 1000. 
John Witherspoon (Mus.), 999, 146. 
c. 1783-1784 
Robert Knox, 443, 150. 
Marquis de la Rouérie, 755, 149. 
Pieter Johan Van Berckel (Mus.), 
885, 148. 
c. 1783-1787 
Mrs. Robert Knox, 444, 151. 


c. 1783-1793 
Lachlan McIntosh (Mus.), 516, 152. 


c. 1784 


Philadelphia. 


Elias Boudinot, 70, 139. 
Mrs. Elias Boudinot, 71, 140. 
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{Christopher ?] Gadsden (Min.), 284. 

Alexander Contee Harrison (Min.), 
356. 

John Jay (Mus.), 412. 

Henry Laurens (Mus.), 463, 153. 

Richard Henry Lee (Mus.), 472, 155. 

Thomas Mifflin (Mus.), 549, 154. 

Thomas Russell, 764, 160; 765. 

Mrs. Thomas Russell, 766, 159; 767. 

Col. Turner, 882. 

George Washington, 935, 369; 936, 370 


c. 1784 


William Fell (Min.), 258, 437. 
David Forman, 268, 162. 

Mrs. David Forman, 269, 161. 
Alexander Hamilton (Min.), 345. 
John Laurens (Min.), 465. 

John Gordon Macomb (Min.), 531. 
Thomas Robinson, 748, 158. 


c. 1784-1785 
Joshua Barney (Mus.), 21, 157. 


c. 1784-1786 


Robert R. Livingston, Sr. (Min.), 484. 

Richard Montgomery (Mus.), 562, 156. 

Richard Montgomery (Min.), 561. 

Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 586. 
1785 

Philadelphia. 

James Crawford and daughter, 162, 164. 

Mrs. James Crawford and son, 163, 163. 

Benjamin Franklin (Mus.), 279, 172. 

Diego de Gardoqui (Mus.), 288. 

Arthur Lee (Mus.), 468, 170. 

William North, 598, 169. 

Edward Shippen, Jr. (Min.), 793. 

Mrs. Edward Shippen, Jr. (Min.), 794. 


c. 1785 
Joseph Dean, 187, 167. 
Dennis DeBerdt, 190, 166. 
John Hazelwood (Mus.), 372, 168. 
Henry Lee (Min.), 471, 438. 
Joseph Reed, 728. 
Mrs. Joseph Reed, 730, 165. 
George Washington (Min.) 931, 932, 
363. 


c. 1785-1786 
John Francis (Min.), 273. 
senjamin Laming (Min.), 454. 


c. 1785-1790 
Mrs. Notley Young, 1010. 


1786 

Philadelphia. 

Stephen Decatur (Min.), 192. 
Robert Gilmor, 297. 

Mrs. Robert Gilmor, 297A. 
Nathaniel Gorham (Mus.), 311, 176. 
Miss Hartley, 367. 

Mrs. (Charles?) Pettit, 687. 

Mrs. Jacob Rush, 761, 182. 
Jonathan D. Sergeant, 784, 175. 
Mrs. Jonathan D. Sergeant, 785, 174. 
George Washington, 937, 938. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 


c. 1786 
[William?] Macpherson (Min.), 537. 


Mrs. James Montgomery (Min.), 560, 


439. 
Mrs. K. Smith, 803. 
John Cleves Symmes, 854. 
Mr. Turnbull, 881. 


Otho Holland Williams (Min.), 987, 


440. 
1787 


Philadelphia and Maryland. 
Thomas Elliott, 244. 
Mrs. Thomas Elliott, 245, 183. 
John Ewing, 249. 


3enjamin Franklin (Mezzotint), 280, 


171. 
Sarah Hallam, 343. 


Marquis de Lafayette ( Mezzotint), 450. 


Thomas McKean and Son, 522, 178. 


Mrs. Thomas McKean and Daughter, 


526, 179. 
Mrs. John O’Donnell, 599, 186. 
Self-portrait (Wax), 627. 
Joseph Pilmore, 691. 


Joseph Pilmore (Mezzotint), 692, 189. 


George Washington (Mus), 939, 371. 


George Washington (Mezzotint), 940, 


are. 
David Witherspoon, 998. 
John Witherspoon, 1001. 


c. 1787 


Mrs. William Barton and daughter, 24. 


Gunning Bedford, Jr., 36, 190. 
John Bringhurst (Min.), 84. 
John Eager Howard, 390. 
Joseph Howell, 394, 191. 
Elizabeth Miller (Min.), 550. 
Joseph Reed, 729. 


1788 


Maryland and Philadelphia. 
L. J. Benners, 40. 
Daniel Bowly, 74, 193. 
John Callahan, 105, 196. 
Charles Carroll, Barrister, 116. 
Mrs. Charles Carroll, 119. 
James Carroll (Min.), 126. 
Mrs. James Carroll (Min.), 127. 
Joseph Clark, 141. 
Daniel Delozier, 196, 194. 
Maskell Ewing, 250, 188. 
Tench Francis, 274. 
Mrs. Tench Francis, 275, 215. 
Richard Gittings, 302, 217. 
Mrs. Richard Gittings, 304, 216. 


Josias Carvil Hall (By Pine; altered), 


339. 


David Harris (By Pine; altered), 362. 


Mrs. James Hutchinson (Min.), 402. 
Rinaldo Johnson (Min.), 422, 442. 
Thomas Johnson, 425. 

Mrs. Thomas Johnson, 426. 

Miss Knapp, 438. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Laming, 453, 


184. 
Charles Maccubbin, 513. 
[John?] Muir (Min.), 587. 
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James Peale (Min.; self-portrait; al- 
tered), 658. 

Mrs. Jonathan D. 
786, 787. 

William Smallwood (By Pine; al- 
tered), 800. 

William Smallwood (Min. by James 
Peale; altered), 799. 

Samuel Smith (Altered), 806. 

William Smith and grandson, 810. 

Samuel Sterrett (Min.), 821, 441. 

John Swan, 849, 209. 

Mrs. John Swan, 850, 208. 

William White (Mus.), 978, 200. 

“Boy belonging to Carolina” (Min.), 
1043. 


Sergeant (Min.), 


1788-1789 
James Latimer, 459, 205. 
Mrs. James Latimer, 430, 204. 
John Randall, 719, 202. 
Mrs. John Randall, 720, 203. 


1788-1797 

Mrs. Galbraith, 286, 271. 
Cc. 1788 

Nicholas Brewer, 81, 210. 
Andrew Caldwell, 102, 192. 
Mrs. Maskell Ewing, 251, 187. 
Mrs. Robert Hare, 359. 
John Laurens (Mus.), 466. 
Elizabeth Miller, 551. 
Mrs. Philip Rogers (Min.), 754. 
George Washington, 941. 

c. 1788-1793 
Thomas Willing Francis, 277, 214. 
Samuel Smith (Mus.), 805, 199. 


1789 


Maryland and Philadelphia. “I have been 
most of my time of near two years past in 


Maryland” (Letter of April 28, 1789). 


John Berrien, 41, 207. 

Mrs. John Beale Bordley, 66, 232. 

Mrs. John Callahan and daughter, 106, 
195. 

Miss Carr, 113. 

Mrs. Francis Charlton and daughter, 
134, 212. 

Mrs. Jeremiah Townley Chase, 136. 

Harry Custis (Min.), 168. 

Delany, 195. 

Jenjamin Franklin, 281, 173. 

Robert Goldsborough family, 308, 201. 

Mrs. Robert Goldsborough, Sr. (Min.), 
307. 

William Goldsborough, 309, 206. 

Mr. Goldsmith, 310. 

Mrs. [Frederick?] Green, 315. _ 

Mrs. George Grundy and daughter, 324, 
224. 





392, 223. 
Samuel Howard (Min.), 393, 444. 
Christopher Hughes, 396, 226. 
Mrs. Christopher Hughes, 397, 225. 
Mrs. Christopher Lowndes, 496-499. 
Mrs. Christopher Lowndes (Min.), 
500-502. 
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Mr. McKim, 527. 

Miss Nelson (Min.), 591. 

John Nicholson, 594. 

Mrs. John Nicholson and Child, 595. 

Ann Proctor, 706, 219. 

Mary Proctor, 707. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Ramsay, 716. 

Mrs. Jonathan D. Sergeant, 788, 185. 

James Shaw, 789. 

Stoddert Children, 832, 227. 

John Swanwick, 851. 

Mrs. Richard Tilghman and Sons, 869, 
230. 

Tench Tilghman (Min.), 873. 

Elie Williams, 983, 213. 

Unknown man, 1013. 


1789-1791 
Sarah and Mary Callahan, 107, 197. 


c. 1789 


Richard Gittings (Min.), 303, 443. 
Marquis de Lafayette, 449. 
Mary Shields Shewell, 790. 


c. 1789-1798 
George Washington, 923, 365, 924, 366. 


1790 
Maryland. 
Mrs. John Barclay, 18, 237. 
John Beale Bordley, 63, 234, 64. 
John Beale Bordley (Mus.), 65, 233. 
Joseph Daffin, 179. 
Mrs. Joseph Daffin, 180, 235. 
Mary Ann Goldsborough, 306. 
Mrs. Joseph Haskins, 371, 236. 
James Hindman (Min.), 380-384. 
Mrs. David Kerr, 433. 
[Francis?] Lowndes (Min.), 503. 
William Littleton Murray, 589. 
Joshua Muse (Min.; altered), 590. 
Miss Patterson (Min.), 614. 
John Singleton (Min.), 796. 
Mrs. John Singleton (Min.), 797. 
Margaret Elizabeth Tilghman (Min.), 
866, 445. 
Mary Tilghman, 867, 228. 
Richard Tilghman, 868, 229. 
Richard Tilghman, Jr. 870. 


c. 1790 


Maryland and Philadelphia. 
James Gallaway (Mus.), 287. 
Marmaduke Medford (Min.), 542. 
John Page (Mus.), 610, 239. 
Rosalba C. Peale, 667. 
Selim, 775. 
Unknown lady (Min.), 1023, 447. 
Unknown clergyman, “Wesley,” 1026, 
244. 
c. 1790-1791 


Mrs. White, 976. 


c. 1790-1795 
Robert Aitken, 6, 240. 


1791 


Maryland, Philadelphia, New York. 
Mr. Bailey, 14. 
Susannah Caldwell, 103. 


John Parke Custis (Min.), 172A. 

Martha Parke Custis (Min.), 178. 

Mr. Dashiell, 182. 

William DePeyster, Jr. (Min.), 210, 
211, 212. 

James Gittings family, 301, 220. 

Mr. Hughes, 395. 

James (Mus.), 411. 

Thomas Jefferson (Mus.), 413. 

Thomas McKean, 253. 

Robert Milligan, 553, 222. 

Mrs. Robert Milligan and child, 554, 
221. 

Mary O’Donnell, 600, 218. 

Mrs. C. W. Peale (Min.), 647. 

James Peale family, 655, 241. 

Mrs. Charles Peale Polk (By Polk; 
altered) , 697. 

William Polk, 703, 243. 

David Rittenhouse, 739, 41. 

Mrs. Alexander Robinson (Min.), 744, 
446. 

Mrs. George Washington (Min.), 956. 

William Whetcroft, 973, 231. 

John Custis Wilson, 991, 246. 

Mrs. John Custis Wilson, 992, 245. 

John Custis Wilson, Jr., 993, 247. 

Samuel Wilson, 994. 


c. 1791 


Alexander Hamilton (Mus.), 346, 238. 
Self-portrait, 628, 377. 


c. 1791-1794 
John Adams, (Mus.), 3, 248. 
c. 1791-1796 


David Rittenhouse (Mus.), 740. 
David Rittenhouse (Min.), 740A, 448. 


c. 1791-1798. 
Mrs. C. W. Peale, 648, 242; 649. 
1792 
Philadelphia and New York. 
Cornelius J. Bogert, 57. 
John Cropper, 166, 250. 
Mrs. John Cropper, 167, 249. 
John B. DePeyster, 206. 
William DePeyster, Jr., 213, 277. 
Mrs. William DePeyster, Jr., 215. 
David Gelston and daughter, 291, 251. 
Mrs. David Gelston and daughter, 291, 
251. 
John Strangeways Hutton (Mus.), 403. 
Charles Pettit, 686, 263. 
Timothy Pickering (Mus.), 689, 254. 


c. 1792 
James Madison (Mus.), 535, 255. 


1793 


Philadelphia. 
Margaretta Richlé, 733, 259. 


c. 1793 


Nathaniel Gorham, 312, 177, 313. 
Nathaniel Ramsay (Min.), 714. 
John Stagg, Jr., 818, 257. 

Mrs. John Stagg, Jr., 820, 256. 
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1794 
Philadelphia. 
George Glentworth, 305, 265. 
Mrs. Thomas Leiper and Daughter, 
475, 262. 


c. 1794 


Daniel Morgan (Mus.), 568, 264. 
Self-portrait, 629, 378. 


c. 1794-1795 
Artemas Ward (Mus.), 893, 260. 


1795 
Philadelphia. 

James Peale, 658, 266. 

Mrs. James Peale, 661. 

Raphaelle and Titian Peale “Staircase” 
(Mus.), 662, 268. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Robinson, 742, 
743, 269. 

George Washington (Mus.), 942, 373. 

Mrs. George Washington (Mus.), 957, 
375. 


c. 1795 
Unknown man, 1027, 267. 


c. 1795-1798 


George Washington, 943-949. 
Unknown man, 1025. 


c. 1795-1805 


Arthur Lee, 469. 
Richard Henry Lee, 473. 


1796 
Philadelphia. 
Edmund Physick, 688. 
David Rittenhouse, 741. 


c. 1796 


Sophonisba and Linnaeus Peale, 677, 
261. 
c. 1796-1797 


Henry Dearborn (Mus.), 189, 292. 


1797 
Philadelphia. 
Joseph Brant (Mus.), 79, 253. 
Thomas McKean (Mus.), 524, 181. 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, 615, 295. 
James Wilkinson (Mus.), 980, 293. 


1798 


Philadelphia and New York. 

Mr. Camen, 110. 

Mrs. Camen (Min.), 111, 112. 

Abraham B. DePeyster, 197, 278. 

Abraham B. DePevster (Min.), 198, 
449. 

Mrs. Gerard DePeyster (Min.), 199, 
450. 

James W. DePeyster, 200. 

James W. DePeyster (Min.), 201. 

Mrs. James W. DePeyster, 202. 

Mrs. James W. DePeyster (Min.), 203. 

John DePeyster, 204, 276. 

Mrs. John DePeyster, 205, 275. 

John B. DePeyster, 207, 279. 

William DePeyster, Sr., 208, 272. 
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Mrs. William DePeyster, Sr., 209. 
William DePeyster, Jr., 214, 274. 
Mrs. William DePeyster, Jr., 216, 273. 
Mrs. Tench Francis, 276, 270. 

Mrs. Samuel Hake, 325, 280. 

Mrs. Christine Horn, 388. 

Mrs. C. W. Peale, 650. 

John Stagg, Sr., 816. 

Mrs. John Stagg, Sr., 817. 


1800 
Philadelphia. 
George Washington (Transparency), 
950. 


1804 
Philadelphia. 
Baron Humboldt (Mus.), 398. 
Joseph Sansom (Mus.), 772, 290. 
John Stagg, Jr., 819, 258. 


c. 1804 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe (Mus.), 461, 
289. 

Self-portrait, 630, 379. 

James Mitchell Varnum (Mus.), 887, 
294. 


1805 


Philadelphia, Maryland, and Montgomery 
Co., Penna. 
Mrs. Heath and sister, 373, 374. 
Henry Moore, 563. 
Mrs. Henry Moore, 565. 
Mrs. Samuel Morris, 580. 
Rembrandt Peale, 665. 
Mrs. C. W. Peale (Min.), 651. 
Coleman Sellers, 777. 
Coleman Sellers (Min.), 776, 451. 
Mrs. Coleman Sellers, 779. 


Gilbert Stuart (With Rembrandt 
Peale), 842, 288. 
c. 1805 


Mrs. J. G. J. Bend, 38. 

c. 1805-1806 
Mrs. C. W. Peale and step-daughter, 

652, 282. 

c. 1805-1820 
Jonathan Edwards, 243. 
George Fox (Mus.?), 272, 291. 

1806 


Philadelphia and Maryland. 
Mrs. John Heston, 305. 
George Wythe, 1005. 


1806-1808 
Exhuming the Mastodon, 252, 285. 


c. 1806 


Mrs. Samuel Morris, 581. 
Simon Wilmer, 990, 297. 


1807 
Philadelphia. 
Joel Barlow (Mus.), 19. 
Robert Fulton (Mus.), 283, 298. 
Meriwether Lewis (Mus.), 481, 299. 


Meriwether Lewis (Wax; Mus.), 482. 
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Henry Moore, 564. 
Comte de Volney (Mus.), 889. 


c. 1807-1810 
George Clymer, 149, 281. 


1808 


Philadelphia. 

William Bartram (Mus.), 26, 283. 

Mrs. James Gibson (By Rembrandt 
Peale; finished), 295. 

Angelica Kauffmann (Mus.), 432. 

Mrs. Moses Levy, 477. 

Self-portrait, 631. 

Zebulon M. Pike (Mus.), 690, 300. 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 725. 

Nathan Sellers, 781, 284. 

Mrs. Nathan Sellers, 782. 


c. 1808 
William Murray Stoner, 837, 296. 
1809 


Philadelphia. 
John and Sarah Rovin (Mus.), 756. 
Thompson, 860. 
Petratsch Zortan (Mus.), 1012. 
1810 


Philadelphia and Lancaster. 
William Clark (Mus.), 142, 303. 
G. H. E. Muhlenberg (Mus.), 585, 301. 
“Sir William Penn” (Mus.), 683, 304. 
Simon Snyder (Mus.), 812, 302. 
1810-1820 
George Clymer, 150. 
c. 1810 
Unknown child, 1028. 


1811 





Germantown. 
Mrs. Richard B. Jackson, 409. 


Richard Moore, 566. 
Titian R. Peale, II, 678. 
Mrs. Alexander Robinson, 745. 


Mrs. Andrew Summers, III, 846. 
1811-1812 


Mrs. Coleman Sellers and daughters, 


780, 287. 
c. 1811 
Coleman Sellers, 778, 286. 


c. 1813-1821 
Alexander Murray (Mus.), 588. 


1815 
Germantown. 
Mrs. Christopher 
daughter, 265. 
Mrs. Wade Hampton, 350. 
Elizabeth Morris, 570. 
Mrs. Andrew Summers, III, 847. 


c. 1815 
Self-portrait (Min.), 632. “ 


c. 1815-1820 
Francis Hopkinson (Mus.), 386. 


FitzSimons and 





1816 


Germantown and Philadelphia. 
James Biddle (Mus.), 46, 305. 
Jacob J. Brown (Mus.), 86. 
Christopher Columbus (Mus.), 154. 
Hernando Cortez (Mus.), 157. 
Edmund Pendleton Gaines (Mus.), 

285. 

George Latimer, 457, 307. 
Mrs. George Latimer, 458. 
Isaiah Lukens (Mus.), 504, 310. 
Ferdinand Magellan (Mus.), 536. 
Mrs. C. W. Peale, 653, 308. 
Mrs. Raphaelle Peale, 664. 
Rubens Peale, 668. 
Jacob Perkins (Mus.), 684, 309. 
Mrs. Alexander Robinson, 746. 
William Tilghman (Mus.), 874, 312. 
Amerigo Vespucci (Mus.), 888. 


1816-1820 
Christopher FitzSimons, 263. 


c. 1816 
Thomas Fitzgerald, 260, 306. 


c. 1817 


Richard H. Bradford, 76, 311. 
Raphaelle Peale, 663. 


Jan—Aug., 1818 


Germantown and Philadelphia. In a let- 
ter of Jan. 17, 1818, Peale says that he 
is starting out from “Belfield” for the 
city, with Hannah, to paint some Quaker 
ladies of her acquaintance. No such por- 
traits have been found. 

Miss Harvey (Mus.), 368. 

Thomas Leiper, 474. 

Charles A. Lesueur (Mus.), 476, 327. 

Allan McLane (Mus.), 528. 

William Maclure (Mus.), 529, 326. 

Mrs. W. A. Patterson, 616, 316. 

Charles Linnaeus Peale, 620, 314. 

Mrs. Charles L. Peale, 621, 313. 

Franklin Peale, 654. 

Rembrandt Peale, 666. 

Mrs. Alexander Robinson and daughter, 

747, 317. 

Jenjamin Rush (Mus.), 758. 

Caspar Wistar (Mus.), 997. 

James Woodhouse (Mus.), 1003, 318. 


Nov., 1818—Feb., 1819 


Washington and Baltimore. 
John Quincy Adams (Mus.), 4, 331. 
James Barbour (Mus.), 17. 
John C. Calhoun (Mus.), 104. 
Samuel Chase (Mus.), 138, 58. 
Henry Clay, 144, 319. 
William H. Crawford (Mus.), 164. 
John Wayles Eppes (Mus.), 248. 
John Holmes (Mus.), 385. 
Andrew Jackson (Mus.), 408, 328. 
Richard Mentor Johnson (Mus.), 421. 
Rufus King (Mus.), 437, 320. 
James Monroe (Mus.), 557, 329. 
David Porter (Mus.), 704, 323. 
John Rodgers (Mus.), 751, 322. 
Daniel D. Tompkins (Mus.), 875, 321. 
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John Trumbull, 880. 
William Wirt (Mus.), 996. 
Yarrow Mamout (Mus.), 1007, 330. 


Mar.—Oct., 1819 


Germantown and Philadelphia. 
William Baldwin (Mus.), 16, 324. 
Thomas Cooper (Mus.), 155, 325. 
Oliver Cromwell (Mus.?), 165. 
William Heyl, 377. 

Augustus E. Jessup (Mus.), 418. 
Stephen H. Long (Mus.), 492, 332. 
Miss Morris, 569. 


Titian R. Peale, II (Mus.), 679, 333. 


Thomas Say (Mus.), 773, 334. 
Charles Thomson (Mus.), 863, 119. 


1820 


Germantown and Philadelphia. 
Daniel Buckley, 89. 
Edward Burd, 91. 
Christopher FitzSimons, 264. 
Christopher FitzSimons, Jr., 266. 
Wade Hampton, 349, 335. 
Jared Ingersoll, 404, 338. 
| Joseph Reed?] Ingersoll, 495. 


Mrs. Rubens Peale, 669, 315. 
c. 1820 
Thomas Forrest, 271. 
Thomas Forrest (Mus.), 270, 343. 
1821 


Germantown and Philadelphia. 
Joseph Hiester (Mus.), 379, 344. 
Self-portrait, 633, 381; 634, 380. 
Mrs. Royal, 757. 


1822 
Philadelphia. 
Laurent Clerc (Mus.), 147, 345. 


Mrs. L. Clerc and daughter (Mus.), 


148, 346. 
Mrs. George Logan, 491. 
Self-portrait, 635, 382. 
Self-portrait (Mus.), 636, 383. 


James Peale by lamplight (Mus.), 


659, 330. 
Mrs. Richard Cooke Tilghman, 871. 


1822-1823 
Robert Hare (Mus.), 358. 


1823 


Philadelphia and Maryland. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton (Mus.), 


323, 337. 
John Eager Howard, 391. 
William Paca, 608. 
Self-portrait, 637. 
William Smallwood, 801. 
Robert Wharton (Mus.), 967. 


c. 1823 
Richard Harlan (Mus.), 360. 
1823-1824 
Gerard Troost (Mus.), 879, 347. 
1824 


Philadelphia and Maryland. 
Joseph Bonaparte (Mus.), 58, 348. 
Mrs. Thomas H. Jacobs, 410. 


Thomas Johnson, 424, 339. 


PEALE 


Marquis de Lafayette, 451. 

Self-portrait, 638, 385; 639, 384. 

Mrs. Titian R. Peale, II, 680. 

Comte de Réal (Mus.), 726, 349. 

Samuel Sprigg, 814, 340. 

Mrs. Samuel Sprigg (By Raphaelle 
Peale; altered), 815. 

John H. Stone, 835, 342. 

Charles Waterton (Mus.), 960, 350. 

3rother of a Quaker lady (Min.), 1044. 
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c. 1824-1825 


Two portraits of friends of Isaiah 


Lukens, 1045, 1046. 
1825 


Maryland. 


George Plater, 696, 341. 
1826 


Philadelphia. 


William Richardson Davie, 186. 
Timothy Matlack (Mus.), 539, 351. 


Undated 
[John?] Ashe, 11. 
John Bayard (Min.), 28. 
IVilliam Bradford, 78. 
Miss DeLancey, 194. 
Benjamin Franklin, 282. 
Alexander Hamilton, 347. 
John Hancock (Mus.), 352. 
Henry Knox, 441. 
Henry Knox (Mus.), 442. 
Dr. Smith, 808. 
George Washington, 951. 
Mrs. John Weems, 963. 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot. 
David Rittenhouse [740A]. 
Mrs. Jonathan D. Sergeant 

beth Rittenhouse). 


Mrs. Edward Maitland Armstrong. 
William Armstrong. 


(Elizsa- 


Richard Ashhurst. 
Gouverneur and Robert Morris. 
Miss Eleanor Carroll Bancroft. 
Mrs. Moses Levy. 
George Milligan [Family]. 
Robert Milligan. 
Morris Keene Barroll. 
Marmaduke Medford. 
Mrs. George L. Batchelder. 
Mrs. Robert Milligan and Daughter. 
Mrs. William Bayne. 
Thomas Jenings. 
John S. Beck. 
George Washington [945]. 
Mrs. Harold Berry. 
Thomas Lansdale. 
Mrs. Samuel Sprigg. 
Richard C. D. Biddle. 
Thomas Fitzgerald. 
Estate of Mrs. Van-Lear Black. 
William DePeyster [210]. 
Mrs. John Insley Blair. 
George Washington [906]. 
Charles R. Blyth. 
George Washington [923]. 
Miss Marian P. Bond. 
James Hindman [381]. 
Dr. James Bordley. 
Elizabeth Bordley. 
Mrs. Hagwood Bostick. 
Wade Hampton. 
Commander and Mrs. J. T. Bowers. 
Mrs. |Frederick?| Green. 
Arunah S. A. Brady. 
Ann Proctor. 
Mary Proctor. 
Nicholas Leverett Brewer. 
\ icholas Brewer, if. 
Mrs. Robert E Brooke. 
Maskell Ewing. 
Vrs. Maskell Ewing. 
Frank H. Brown. 
Mrs. Tench Francis [275]. 
Thomas Willing Francis. 
John Whiteside Brown. 
Margaretta Richlé. 
Mrs. W. Coulbourn Brown. 
William Murray Stone. 
Mrs. Edwin N. Broyles. 
John Custis Wilson, Jr. 
Mrs. E. Lewis Burnham. 
Mrs. Nathan Sellers. 





* Where there is more than one portrait 
of a person the text number is given. 


OWNERS * 
The Misses M. 
Brooke Burt. 
Alexander Hamilton [344]. 
Henry Lee [471]. 


Mrs. John Cadwalader. 
John Cadwalader Family. 
Lambert Cadwalader. 
Thomas Cadwalader. 
Mrs. Thomas Cadwalader. 
Mrs. John Dagworthy. 


Theodora and Edith 


Miss Sophia Cadwalader. 
Clement Biddle. 
Mrs. Howard H. Cammack. 
Edward Shippen. 
Vrs. Edward Shippen. 
Arthur G. Camp. 
Elic Williams. 
Alfred C. Carr and Charles Y. Carr 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Robinson 
[743]. 

Mrs. Alexander Robinson and Daugh- 
ter [747]. 


Douglas G. Carroll. 

Charles Carroll, Barrister [116]. 
Mrs. Charles Carroll {119}. 

Mrs. Thomas Nelson Carter. 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. 

Thomas W. Carter. 

Thomas Carter. 

Countess Bohdan de Castellane. 
Mrs. James Abercrombie. 

Edward M. Chance. 

Mrs. James Peale. 

*hilip Schuyler Church. 
Walter Stewart. 

Mrs. Walter Stewart. 

Dr. George Clymer. 
George ¢ lymer [150]. 

Mrs. Allan Cole. 

Otho Holland Williams |985]. 

Philip E. Coleman, 3rd 
Valette Family. 

Dr. Harold S. Colton. 

Charles Willson Peale {633}. 
Coleman Sellers (777). 
Mrs. Coleman Sellers |779}. 

Mrs. Pleasanton L. Conquest, 3rd. 
Mrs. Joseph Daffin. 

John Lyman Cox. 

Mrs. Jacob Rush. 

Mrs. H. Cavendish Darrell. 
Mordicai Gist [299]. 

David Harris. 

Miss Anna H. Davidson. 
Maryland Gentleman [1015]. 
Maryland Lady [1016]. 

Preston Davie. 

Mrs. Edmund Jenings, Sr. 

Mrs. Andrew John Davis. 
Henry Tazewell. 

Mrs. Henry Tazewell. 

Mrs. Boudinot S. L. Davis. 

Samuel Howard. 
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Mrs. William Hunter deButts, Jr. 
John Parke Custis [169]. 
Martha Parke Custis [176]. 

Donald de Matalha. 

Rinaldo Johnson. 


John M. Dennis. 


Mrs. William Russell and Daxghter. 
George L. dePeyster. 
Abraham B. DePeyster [197]. 
Mrs. Adams Dodson. 
Benjamin 
Mrs. Norton Downs. 
Thomas McKean and Son [522]. 
Mrs. Thomas McKean and 
[526]. 
Mrs. James B. Drinker. 
Mrs. Tench Francis [276]. 
John Inglis. 
John S. duMont. 
John Stagg [819]. 
Mrs. Sally Hening Dunn. 
James Crawford and Daughter. 
Henry F. duPont. 
Marquis de Lafayette [447]. 
Thomas Harwood. 
Richard Bennett Lloyd. 
Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 
John Gordon Macomb. 
F. A. Morton Eden. 
Robert Eden [240]. 
Sir Timothy Eden. 
Robert Eden [241]. 
Mrs. William C. Edgar. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
[742]. 


Miss Helen C. Ellwanger 
Ennion |Villiams. 


Fishbourn, 


Daughter 


Alexandcr Robinson 


Mrs. Hanson Edward Ely, Jr 
John Parke Custi 169]. 
Martha Parke Custis [176]. 
Mrs. Robert P. Esty. 
Mrs. Charles Peale and Grandchildren 
[619]. 
Mrs. Thomas Evans. 
Mary Bene Set. 
Henry Fitzhugh. 


William Fitshugh [261]. 
Miss Josephine B. Foster. 
George Washington [931]. 
Mrs. Vinton Freedley. 
Andrew Caldwell. 
Harry Fromkes. 
Richard Montgomery [561]. 
David Rittenhouse [736]. 
Unknown Man [1018]. 


Muscoe R. H. Garnett. 
Mrs. Paul Zantzinger. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Gates. 
David Rittenhouse [741]. 

Mrs. Leiper Rennie Gerlock. 


Thomas Letper. 
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Miss Mary Sterett Gittings. 
Jonathan Sellman. 
Miss Victoria Gittings. 
Richard Gittings [303]. 
Murray Lloyd Goldsborough, Sr. 
Matthias and Thomas Bordley [67]. 
Alexander Gordon. 
Christopher Hughes. 
Mrs. Christopher Hughes. 
Nathaniel Gorham. 
Nathaniel Gorham [313]. 
Thomas Poultney Gorter. 
William Polk. 
Mrs. William Dunbar Gould. 
William Goldsborough. 
James Graham & Sons. 
The Misses Caldwell. 
Mrs. John M. Green. 
Jonas Green. 
Mrs. Jonas Green [317]. 
Mrs. Norvin H. Green. 
James Carroll. 
Mrs. Walter B. Guy. 
James Arbuckle. 
Mrs. James Arbuckle and Son. 


Miss Ellen Key Habersham. 
Edward Lloyd. 
Mrs. Edward Lloyd. 
Lady Frances Hadfield. 
Matthias and Thomas Bordley [68]. 


Harry Peale Haldt. 
Mrs. James Montgomery [560]. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Hall. 
Elihu Hall [328]. 
Mrs. Elihu Hall [333]. 
Mrs. C. C. F. Hammond, Sr. 
Mrs. Christopher FitsSimons and 
Daughter. 
C. C. F. Hammond, Jr. 
Christopher FitsSimons 
H. Patterson Harris. 
George Washington [932]. 
Robert G. Henry. 
Robert Goldsborough Family. 
Mrs. T. Charlton Henry. 
John Bayard [29]. 
Mrs. John Bayard [30]. 
Charles Willson Peale [629]. 
Benjamin Rush [758]. 
Mrs. Benjamin Rush. 
Mrs. Thomas Holcomb, II. 
Dr. Nathan Dorsey. 
Mrs. Yvonne duMont Holt. 
John Stagg, Jr. [818]. 
Mrs. John Stagg, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert Homans. 
Nathaniel Gorham [311]. 
Miss Julia McHenry Howard. 
Mrs. John Eager Howard and Son. 


Henry Wilson Howell, Jr. 
Joseph Howell, Jr. 


Miss Alice Riggs Hunt. 
James W. DePeyster. 





Estate of Mrs. Iredell Iglehart. 
Charles Willson Peale [632]. 
Mrs. Charles Willson Peale (Hannah 

Moore) [651]. 
Miss Anna Warren Ingersoll. 
Jared Ingersoll. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Duane Ireland. 
Mrs. David Gelston and Daughter. 

Mrs. Harry L. Jefferys. 
Elizabeth Miller [551]. 

Mrs. T. Courtney Jenkins. 
Nicholas Carroll. 

Mrs. J. Hemsley Johnson. 
David McMechen. 

Dr. Robert W. Johnson. 
William Fell. 

Mark Brickell Kerr. 
Mrs. David Kerr. 

Mrs. Edwin Eliot Kimball. 
Mrs. Richard Corbin. 

Hugh Purviance King. 
Gunning Bedford, Sr. [34]. 

Mrs. Estelle L. Kriebel. 

Mrs. Charles Willson Peale (Hannah 
Moore) and Stepdaughter [652]. 
Estate of Anne H. Latimer. 
Mrs. Thomas Bartow. 
Mrs. Ferdinand C. Latrobe. 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 
John Laurens. 
John Laurens [464]. 
Rev. Dr. Edmund J. Lee. 
Richard Henry Lee [473]. 
Miss Sarah R. Lee. 
“Mrs. Richard Caton.” 
Albert Errol Leeds. 
James Madison [534]. 
Mrs. Harold M. Lehman. 
John Lewis. 
George Washington [947]. 
Mrs. Arthur H. W. Lewis. 
John Barnes. 
Miss Eliza Lemmon Littell. 
Mrs. Charles Willing. 

Mrs. Grinnell W. Locke. 

Mrs. George Grundy and Daughter. 

Luke Vincent Lockwood. 

Mrs. Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Laming. 
George Washington [943]. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd Lowndes. 

James Hindman [380]. 
Edward Lloyd Family. 
Mrs. Christopher Lowndes [498]. 

The Misses Catherine and Sally Scott 

Lowndes. 
Mrs. Christopher Lowndes [496]. 

Mrs. Thomas Mabry. 

Mrs. Jonathan D. Sergeant (Margaret 
Spencer) [785]. 
Mrs. R. H. Plant McCaw. 

Nicholas Rogers. 
F. Sims McGrath. 
John Beale Bordley [62]. 








John McHenry. 
James McHenry. 
Mrs. James McHenry. 


Mrs. Henry Hamilton Madden. 
Mrs. Notley Young. 

Mrs. James Magee. 
James Gittings Family. 

Mrs. James R. Manning. 
Joseph Donaldson. 
Mrs. Joseph Donaldson. 


J. William Middendorf, Jr. 
William Stone. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Ross Millhiser. 
Thomas Russell [764]. 
Mrs. Thomas Russell [766]. 


Rev. James A. Montgomery. 
William White [977]. 


Col. and Mrs. Robert Morris. 
Robert Morris [577]. 
Mrs. Robert Morris [579]. 


Estate of Mrs. Roland S. Morris. 
John Beale Bordley [63]. 
Mrs. John Beale Bordley. 
Daniel Buckley. 


Clapham Murray. 
Mrs. Alexander Robinson [746]. 


Mrs. William C. Nevin. 
Mrs. Francis M. Charlton and Daugh- 
ter. 


Clement B. Newbold. 
David Beveridge. 
Mrs. David Beveridge. 


Mrs. John T. Nichols. 
David Gelston. 

Miss Mary Nicols. 
Richard Lloyd. 

F. Barnard O’Connor. 
David Ramsay. 
James Ramsay. 
George Washington [927]. 


G. Waldron O’Connor. 
Nathaniel Ramsay [714]. 


Robert B. O’Connor. 
Nathaniel Ramsay [713]. 


F. Clerc Ogden. 
Laurent Clerc. 
Mrs. Laurent Clerc. 


Miss Agnes R. Page. 
Mrs. Innis. 


Mrs. Rosewell Page. 
John Page [609]. 


William Hall Painter. 
Elihu Hall [327]. 
Mrs. Elihu Hall [332]. 


Miss Mary Eugenia Parke. 
Mrs. Thomas Elliott. 
Mrs. John O'Donnell. 
Mary O’Donnell. 
Gen. Cortlandt Parker. 
Anthony Butler. 
Reginald S. Parker. 
Mrs. Charles Willson Peale (Hannah 
Moore) [653]. 
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Ralph L. Parkinson. 

Mrs. Charles Linnaeus Peale. 
Mrs. Charles Willson Peale [649]. 

Rev. Dr. James Otey Patterson. 
Mrs. Robert Patterson. 

Mrs. Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson. 

Charles Willson Peale [635]. 
Mrs. Rubens Peale. 
Mrs. Robert Polk [710]. 
Simon Wilmer. 
Maryland Officer [1024]. 

Mrs. Aubrey Pearre. 
Susanna Hall. 

The Misses Ellen W. and Virginia Pen- 

rose. 
Mrs. Jonathan D. Sergeant (Margaret 
Spencer) [786]. 

Miss Constance Petre. 

Charles Carroll, Barrister [115]. 
Mrs. Charles Carroll [118]. 

Mrs. William L. Pitcher. 

Mrs. Christopher Lowndes [497]. 

Mrs. William D. Poultney. 
William Smith and Grandson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Powel. 
Mrs. Robert Hare. 

Mrs. Francis E. Powell, Jr. 

George Washington [944]. 
Mrs. Frederick Glover Pyne. 
Mrs. William Clarkson. 

Dr. Alexander Randall. 

John Randall {719}. 
Mrs. John Randall. 

Richard H. Randall. 

Daniel Delosier. 

William A. Randall. 

John Randall [718]. 

Henry Hope Reed. 

Dennis DeBerdt. 
Joseph Reed [728]. 
Mrs. Joseph Reed. 
Mrs. Leiper Rennie. 
Thomas Letper. 

Stanley Burnet Resor. 
Thomas Russell [765]. 
Mrs. Thomas Russell [767]. 

Miss Isabelle R. Reynolds. 
Joshua Carter. 

Hiram D. Rickert. 

“John Wesley” [1026]. 

The Estate of Henry Ridgely. 
Mrs. Charles Greenberry Ridgely. 

John Ridgely of Hampton. 

John Eager Howard [390]. 

Orlando Ridout, IV. 

Mrs. John Weems. 

Miss Helen Hamilton Robins. 

Mrs. Thomas Leiper and Daughter. 

Mrs. Francis Pole Robinson. 
Richard Moore. 

Marquise de Rochambeau. 

George Washington [919]. 


OWNERS 


Mrs. Grafton Lloyd Rogers. 
Mrs. Philip Rogers. 

Miss Virginia Rogers. 
Edmund Brice. 

Mrs. Richard P. Ross. 
Benjamin Mackall. 
Mrs. Benjamin Mackall. 


Mrs. Henry E. Rossell. 
Nathaniel Ramsay [712]. 


E. J. Rousuck. 

George Washington [907]. 
Mrs. Cornelius D. Scully. 

Mrs. Alexander Robinson [744]. 


Charles Coleman Sellers. 
Mrs. Joseph Grove John Bend. 
Rachel Weeping [645]. 
Coleman Sellers {778}. 
Mrs. Coleman Sellers and Daughter 
[780]. 
Unknown Man [1027]. 
Child [1028]. 
Coleman Sellers, 3rd. 
Coleman Sellers [776]. 
James Townsend Sellers. 
Nathan Sellers. 
Lester Hoadley Sellers. 
Richard H. Bradford. 
Mrs. John Brewer. 
Charles Willson Peale [634]. 
James Peale Family. 
Mrs. Robert Polk [700]. 
H. Rodney Sharp. 
Eleaser McComb. 


Mrs. Clyde V. Simpson. 

Elias Boudinot [70]. 

Mrs. Elias Boudinot. 

William Bradford [78}. 
George Latimer Small and Samuel Small. 

George Latimer. 

Mrs. George Latimer. 
Mrs. Clement Clare Smith. 

Mrs. John Brice and Child. 
Edmund L. R. Smith. 

Martha Parke Custis [178]. 
Mrs. F. LaMotte Smith. 

Mordecai Gist [298]. 

Mrs. Mordecai Gist. 
Wilson Levering Smith. 

Mrs. Galbraith. 
Wilson Levering Smith, Jr. 

Mrs. James Smith and Grandson. 
Rev. Henry M. Smyth. 

Tench Tilghman. 
Willing Spencer. 

William Bradford {77}. 
William Willing Spruance. 

Mrs. Thomas Willing and Son. 
Leon S. F. Stark. 

Unknown Man [1029]. 
Andrew Varick Stout. 

Charles Willson Peale [628]. 

George Washington [949]. 
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Miss Katharine Sutherland. 
Nicholas Brewer. 


The Misses Elizabeth W., Estelle, and 
Louise Plater Tayloe. 

Mrs. Benjamin Ogle. 

H. Evan Taylor. 
Mrs. Joseph Bloomfield. 

Mrs. Howard Richards Taylor. 
Mrs. Richard Sprigg. 

Mrs. Richard C. Thatcher. 
William Baldwin. 

Russell W. Thorpe. 
John Berrien. 


Miss Agnes R. O. Tilghman. 
Mary Tilghman. 
Richard Tilghman. 
Mrs. Richard Tilghman and Sons. 
Mrs. Benjamin Chew Tilghman. 
Edward Tilghman. 
Margaret Elisabeth Tilghman. 
Mrs. Bayard Turnbull. 
Samuel Sterrett. 
Mrs. Douglas C. Turnbull. 
Mrs. David Maitland. 
Mrs. Bartow Van Ness. 
Charles Carroll, Barrister [114]. 
Mrs. Charles Carroll [117]. 
Mrs. Andrew Van Pelt. 
Robert R. Livingston, Sr. 
Mrs. Jonathan D. Sergeant (Margaret 
Spencer [787]. 
Mrs. David Van Pelt. 
Mrs. William Augustus Patterson. 
George Vaux. 
George Fox (on deposit at Haverford 
College). 
Joseph Sansom. 
Mrs. Jessie S. Walton. 
Mrs. Charles Peale [618]. 
Sophonishba and Linnaeus Peale. 
William G. Warden. 
George Washington [946]. 
Mrs. Alice H. Wasser. 
Mrs. James Crawford and Son. 
Miss Julia Lawrence Wells. 
Abraham B. DePeyster [198]. 
The Gentlemen of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. 
William Pitt [693]. 
Mrs. Miles White, Jr. 
Mrs. Jeremiah Townley Chase. 
Horatio L. Whitridge. 
Mrs. Josias Carvil Hall. 
Mrs. Morris Whitridge. 
John Custis Wilson. 
Mrs. John Custis Wilson. 
Dr. Walter Wickes. 
Mrs. John Emory. 
Mrs. Robert T. Wilson. 
Mrs. Alexander Robinson [745]. 
Mrs. Calhoun Winton. 
Elizabeth Miller [550]. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut Historical Society, Hart- 


ford. 
Silas Deane. 
Yale University Art Gallery, New 


Haven. 
William Buckland. 
Mrs. James Carroll. 
George Walton. 
George Washington [917], [941]. 
Mrs. George Washington [952]. 
William Whetcroft. 


District OF COLUMBIA. 


National Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America. 
Stoddert Children. 


Smithsonian Institution, Department of 
History. 
John Cropper. 
Mrs. John Cropper. 


Smithsonian Institution, National Col- 
lection of the Fine Arts. 


Thomas McKean [523]. 


Smithsonian Institution, National Gal- 
lery of Art, Mellon Collection. 
John Philip DeHaas. 
Benjamin Harrison, Jr. 
Timothy Matlack [538]. 
William Moultrie. 
William Smallwood (By R. E. Pine, 
alt. by Peale), [800]. 
United States, Capitol Building. 
Gunning Bedford, Jr. 
George Washington [905]. 


MARYLAND. 


The Chase Home, Annapolis. 
Sarah Turner. 

The Hammond-Harwood House, An- 
napolis. 

John Callahan. 

Mrs. John Callahan and Daughter. 

Sarah and Mary Callahan. 

Thomas Johnson [425]. 


Mrs. Thomas Johnson. 


The State of Maryland, State House, 
Annapolis. 

John Eager Howard [391]. 
Thomas Johnson [424]. 
William Paca [608]. 
William Pitt [694]. 
George Plater. 
William Smallwood [801]. 
Samuel Sprigg. 
John Hoskins Stone [835]. 
George Washington [935]. 


United States Naval Academy Mu- 
seum, Annapolis. 
Joseph Hewes. 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore. 


Richard Gittings [302]. 
Mrs. Richard Gittings. 
John Swan. 

Mrs. John Swan. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Maryland Historical Society, Balti- 
more. 

Mrs. John Barclay. 

Daniel Bowly. 

Charles Calvert. 

Samuel Chase [137]. 

Mrs. Samuel Chase and Daughters. 

Mrs. Joseph Haskins. 

John Johnson and Brother. 

Joseph Nicholson. 

John Paca (on deposit from the Pea- 
body Institute). 

Wiliam Paca [607] (on deposit 
from the Peabody Institute). 

Henry Waggaman. 

Otho Holland Williams [987]. 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
John Paca (on deposit at the Mary- 

land Historical Society). 
William Paca [607] (on deposit at 
the Maryland Historical Society). 

George Washington [925]. 


Peale Museum, Baltimore. 
Exhuming the Mastodon [252]. 


C. Burr Artz Library, Frederick. 
Gov. Thomas Johnson Family. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst College, Amherst. 
James Peale [658]. 
Mrs. James Peale {661}. 
George Washington [924]. 
Richard Waters. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Bosion. 
Nathaniel Gorham [312]. 
John Lowell. 
George Washington [948]. 
Harvard University, Fogg Museum of 
Art, Cambridge. 
Thomas McKean [521]. 
George Washington [936]. 
“Mrs. James Mackubin.” 
Harvard University, Widener Library, 
Cambridge. 
George Washington [929]. 
Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield. 
David Forman. 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester. 
Charles Pettit. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit. 
William North. 
James Peale {659}. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Princeton University, Princeton. 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant. 
George Washington [909], [933]. 
John Witherspoon [1000]. 


New York. 
3rooklyn Museum, Brooklyn. ° 
Mrs. David Forman and Child. 
George Washington [896]. 
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Long Island Historical Society, Brook- 
lyn. 
James Madison [535]. 
George Washington [928]. 


American Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society, New York City. 
James Monroe. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, New York City. 
Daniel D. Tompkins. 
Metropolitan Museum of 

York City. 
Mrs. Thomas Harwood. 
Samuel Mifflin. 
Mrs. Samuel Mifflin. 
Arthur St. Clair [769]. 
Mrs. Michael Taney. 
George Washington [914]. 
George Washington (Min.) [899]. 
Inknown Man {1019}. 
Unknown Lady [1020]. 
nknown Man. “Nathanacl Greene” 
[1021]. 
nknown 
(1022]. 
‘nknown Lady [1023]. 


New-York Historical 
York City. 
John Beale Bordley [65]. 
Mrs. Gerard DePeyster. 
John DePeyster. 
Mrs. John DePeyster. 
John B. DePeyster [207]. 
William DePeyster, Sr. 
William DePeyster, Jr. [213], [214]. 
Mrs. William DePeyster, Jr. (216). 
Peale Family. 
Charles Willson Peale [639]. 
Gilbert Stuart. 
Pieter Johan Van Berckel. 
George Washington [942]. 
Samuel Blatchley Webb. 
Historical Society of the Tarrytowns, 
Philipse Castle Restoration, Tarry- 


Art, New 


~ 


~ 


Man. “Toseph Reed” 


~ 


~~ 


Socicty, New 


town. 
Mrs. Samuel Hake. 
Ticonderoga Museum,  Ticon- 
deroga. 
Robert Knox. 
Mrs. Robert Knex. 


Fort 


NortH CAROLINA. 
University of North Carolina, Dialectic 
Society, Chapel Hill. 
William Richardson Davte. 


OHIO. 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland. 
George Washington [910]. 

Sisters of Charity, Mount Saint Joseph 

on Ohio. 

Richard Charlton. 

Miami University, Oxford. 
John Cleves Symmes. 
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Haverford College, Haverford. 
George Fox (on deposit from George 
Vaux). 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. 
Charles Alexander Lesueur 
William Maclure. 
Thomas Say. 
Gerard Troost. 


American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia. 
Benjamin Franklin [278]. 
Self-portrait [625]. 
St. George Peale [673-676]. 
David Rittenhouse [739]. 


College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
Thomas Cooper. 
Baron von Humboldt. 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Isaiah Lukens. 
Jacob Perkins. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
John Quincy Adams. 
Robert Aitken. 
Joseph Bonaparte. 
Henry Clay. 
Joseph Dean. 
John Dickinson [217]. 
Mrs. John Dickinson and Daughter. 
Benjamin Franklin [281]. 
Vrs. Francis Hopkinson. 
Joseph Reed [729]. 
Marquis de la Rouérice. 
Wiliam Tilghman. 
Amerigo Vespucci. 
George Washington |895]. 


Yarrow Mamout. 


Independence Hall Collection, Phila 
delphia. 
John Adams. 
Joshua Barney. 
William Bartram. 
James Biddle. 
Elias Boudinot [69]. 
Joseph Brant. 
Chevalier de Cambray-Digny. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
Samuel Chase [138]. 
Marquis de Chastellux. 
William Clark. 
Hernando Cortes. 
Henry Dearborn. 
John Dickinson [220]. 


Louis le Begue de Presle Duportail. 


Thomas Forrest [270, 271]. 
Robert Fulton. 
Horatio Gates. 


Joseph Matthias Gérard de Rayneval. 


George Glentworth. 
Nathanael Greene [320]. 


OWNERS 


Alexander Hamilton [346]. 

John Hancock [352]. 

John Hanson. 

John Hazelwood. 

Joseph Htester. 

Francis Hopkinson. 

John Eager Howard |389}. 

Samuel Huntington. 

John Paul Jones. 

Baron Johann de Kalb [431]. 

Rufus King. 

Henry Knox [440]. 

Marquis de Lafayette [446]. 

Henry Laurens [463]. 

John Laurens [465]. 

Arthur Lee [468]. 

Henry Lee [470]. 

Richard Henry Lee [472]. 

Meriwether Lewis [481]. 

Benjamin Lincoln. 

Robert R. Livingston, Jr. 

Stephen Harriman Long. 

Anne César de la Luzerne. 

Lachlan McIntosh. 

Thomas McKean [524]. 

Timothy Matlack [539]. 

Thomas Mifflin. 

Richard Montgomery |562). 

William Moore. 

Dantel Morgan. 

Robert Morris [574], [576]. 

Mrs. Robert Morris {578}. 

Gotthilf Henry Ernestus Muhlen- 
Derg. 

John Page {610}. 

Timothy Pickering. 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike. 

David Porter. 

Peyton Randolph [724]. 

Comte de Réal. 

Joseph Reed [727]. 

David Rittenhouse [740]. 

Thomas Robinson. 

Comte de Rochambeau [750]. 

John Rodgers. 

Benjamin Rush [759]. 

Arthur St. Clair [771]. 

William Smallwood [798]. 

Samuel Smith [805]. 

Simon Snyder. 

Baron Steuben [826]. 

Chevalicr de Ternant. 

Charles Thomson [862, 863]. 

James Mitchell Varnum [887]. 

Comte de Volney. 

Artemas Ward. 

Mrs. George Washington {957]}. 

William Washington. 

William White [978]. 

James Wilkinson [980]. 

Otho Holland Williams |{986]. 

John Witherspoon [999]. 


Library, Grand Lodge, F. and A. M. 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Andrew Jackson. 
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The Musical Fund Society of Philadel- 
phia. 
Mrs. Charles Willson Peale (Eliza- 
beth DePeyster) [648]. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. 
James Claypoole. 
Mrs. James Claypoole. 
George Clymer [149]. 
Benjamin Franklin [280]. 
Robert Morris [575]. 
Charles Willson Peale [630], [635], 
[638]. 
Baron Steuben [825]. 
George Washington [904], [939]. 
Unknown man [1025]. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Staircase Group [662]. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 
David Rittenhouse [737]. 


James Woodhouse. 


Carnegie Museum, Herbert DuPuy 
Collection of Miniatures, Pitts- 
burgh 

William Bingham. 

Peyton Randolph [722). 

Andrew Summers, Sr. 

Vrs. Andrew Summers, Sr. 

Andrew Summers, Jr. 

Thomas Wharton {968}. 

French Officer, “Rochambeau” [1014]. 

State Teachers’ College, West Chester. 

George Washington [915]. 


Souti CAROLINA. 


Columbia Museum of Art, Columbia. 
George Washington [922A]. 


VIRGINIA, 


Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington. 
Varquis de Lafayette [445]. 
George Washington [894]. 


Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of 
the Union, Mount Vernon. 
George Washington [913]. 
George Washington (Min.), [897]. 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. 
Arthur Lee {469}. 
“Lafayette” [452]. 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, 
Stratford. 
Marquis de Lafayette [448]. 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williams- 
burg. 
Benjamin Harrison of “Brandon.” 


George Washington [912]. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
National Portrait Gallery, London. 
Charles Waterton. 








The foundation of this work is the manuscript material, chiefly 
that in the Library of the American Philosophical Society, and 
its most important supplement is the series of exhibition and 
sale catalogues next listed. Only sources relating to Peale’s 
portraiture as a whole or to groups of pictures are noted here. 
Sources on individual paintings and individual biographies are 
entered in the text relating to the picture, and only when directly 
quoted or when the reference is deemed essential. References 
to the Dictionary of American Biography (D.A.B.) are given 
in the text in lieu of a biographical sketch, in these cases the 
text only containing what biographical information is directly 
related to the history of the painting. 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 
Items of particular value noted 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
C.W.Peale diaries, 1765-1767; Oct. 13, 1775-Dec. 3, 1776; 
June 18, 1777-Aug. 30, 1778; Oct. 16, 1788—-April 12, 1779; 
May 23, 1779-Oct., 1780; Nov.—Dec., 1788; April 20, 1789- 
Dec. 13, 1790; May 24-Oct. 14, 1791; May 22-June 20, 
1792; Aug. 21-Sept. 19, 1793; June 11—June 20, 1795; Feb. 
21-Feb. 26, 1797; June 17—Dec. 19, 1798; May 30-June 12, 
1799; June 5—-July 3, 1801; July 29-Sept. 25, 1801; May 29, 
1804—-April 28, 1805; May 23-June 14, 1817; Nov. 5, 1818- 
Jan. 29, 1819; Dec., 1826; Belfield Day Book, Feb. 15, 1810- 
Feb. 18, 1824. 
C.W.Peale letter books, 1767—Dec. 7, 1805; Jan. 8, 1807—Dec. 
28, 1824; Jan. 8, 1826-Feb. 19, 1827. 
C. W. Peale autobiography. 
C.W.Peale list of portraits, 1770-1775. (See p. 20.) 
Memoirs of George Escol Sellers. 
ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 
C.W.Peale diaries, May 30-Nov. 3, 1788; Dec. 12, 1788- 
April 29, 1789. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Rembrandt Peale lecture, 1858, Washington and his portraits. 


THE HistoricAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Memoranda of the Philadelphia Museum. (Museum acces- 
sion book.) 
THE HuNTINGTON LIBRARY 
C.W.Peale diary, Dec. 4, 1776-Jan. 20, 1777. 
THE Liprary OF CONGRESS 
The Jefferson Papers. 
CoLLEcTION OF Mrs. ReBeccA Burp PEALE PATTERSON 
Mary Jane Peale list of miniatures inherited from C.W.Peale. 


EXHIBITION AND SALE CATALOGUES 


1784. First list of Museum portrait gallery. Published in 
Freeman’s Journal, Oct. 13, 1784. (See p. 16.) 

1795. An historical catalogue of Peale’s collection of paintings. 
Phila. (See p. 16.) 

1795. Exhibition of the Columbianum, or American Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, &c., established at 
Philadelphia, 1795. Phila. 

1811. First annual exhibition of the Society of Artists of the 
United States. Phila. (This and most of the catalogues of 
succeeding exhibitions held at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts contain C.W.Peale entries, for the most part 
incompletely identified. ) 

1813. Historical catalogue of the paintings in the Philadelphia 
Museum, consisting chiefly of portraits of revolutionary pa- 
triots and other distinguished characters. (See p. 16.) 

1834. Catalogue of the first annual exhibition of paintings at 
the Louisville Museum and Gallery of the Fine Arts. [James 
Reid Lambdin, proprietor] Louisville. 
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1848. Philadelphia Museum. Thomas & sons, auctioneers. 
Catalogue of the extensive and valuable collection of national 
portraits, minerals, birds, shells, fishes & animals, and the 
North American Indian collection, known as Peale’s Phila- 
delphia Museum. Phila., 1848. 

1852. Catalogue of the National Portrait and Historical Gal- 
lery, illustrative of American history. Formerly belonging to 
Peale’s Museum, Philadelphia. Now exhibiting at Independ- 
ence Hall, on Fourth Street, between Walnut and Vine, Cin- 
cinnati. Incorporated by act of General Assembly. Cincinnati. 

1854. Peale’s Museum gallery of oil paintings. Thomas & 
sons, auctioneers. Catalogue of the National Portrait and 
Historical Gallery illustrative of American history, compris- 
ing 269 original portraits and historical paintings . . . Phila. 
(The body of the catalogue is an exact reprint of that of 1852. 
See p. 16.) 

1855. Catalogue of the national portraits in Independence Hall 
oo « 

1856. Catalogue of the national portraits in Independence Hall 
... Phila. (Enlarged edition.) 

1860. Valuable paintings. James S. Earle and Son’s third 
great sale, to take place in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts .... The pictures in this collection are selected from 
Earle’s galleries ...M. Thomas & sons, Auct’rs. Phila. 

1862. Executor’s sale of original oil oil paintings, &c.... 
Original paintings by the late Rembrandt Peale, on Tuesday 


morning, November 18th, 1862.....M. Thomas & sons, 
Auctioneers. Phila. 
1904. Catalogue No. 906. ... Hampton L. Carson collection 


of engraved portraits .. . . Catalogue compiled and sale con- 
ducted by Stan V. Henkels. 3 v. Phila. 

1911. Catalogue of the miniature exhibition under the auspices 
of the Maryland Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
January 18th to 26th, 1911. Balt. 

1910. Catalogue of paintings, statuary, etc., the collection of 
the late Joseph Harrison, Jr. ... at the Philadelphia Art 
Galleries ... M. Thomas & sons. 

1912. Paintings, statuary, etc. The remainder of the collection 
of the late Joseph Harrison, Jr. . . . at the Philadelphia Art 
Galleries ... M. Thomas & sons. 

1915. Catalogue of the portraits and other works of art, Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. [Phila., Descendants of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence. ] 

1923. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts ... . Cata- 
logue of an exhibition of portraits by Charles Willson Peale 
and James Peale and Rembrandt Peale. Final edition, Phila. 

1927. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Catalogue of an 
exhibition of miniatures painted in America, 1720-1850. N. Y. 

1938. Loan exhibition of portraits of the signers and deputies 
to the convention on 1787 and signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, including their facilities and ‘associates .... 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission. 
Wash. 

1938. The Erksine Hewitt Collection . . 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. N. Y. 
1941. An exhibition of Virginia miniatures. ... The Virginia 

Museum of Fine Arts.. Richmond. 

1945. Two hundred and fifty years of painting in Maryland. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art. Balt. 


.. Public Sale .... 


GENERAL 


ApAMS, JOHN. 1876. Familiar Letters of John Adams and his 
wife, Abigail Adams, during the Revolution. N. Y. 

AbAMS, JoHN Quincy. 1875. Memoirs of... Charles Francis 
Adams, ed. 12 v. Phila. 

Appison, AGNES. 1940. Portraits in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Phila., Univ. of Penna. 
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PLATES 


The illustrations follow a general chronological ar- 
rangement, broken only by placing together for com- 
parison all the portraits of certain individuals. Signed 
portraits are noted with an “S.” With the exception 
of his Rittenhouse [741], intended for the engraver, 
Peale always added date to signature. The date, or 
approximate date, of each is given in the legend. Those 
pictures of which there is a contemporary record are 
noted “C.R.”; that a contemporary record refers to the 
picture reproduced is sometimes based on the author’s 
opinion alone. Those portraits once a part of the 
Peale’s Museum collection are noted “Mus.”; these 
are recorded in the published lists of that collection, 
1784 to 1915, and in the Museum Accession Book (see 
p. 16). 


The author regrets that space considerations compel 
reference in abbreviated form to the use of prints from 
the Frick Art Reference Library as “(F.A.R.L.).” 
The files of the Library contain not only these, but 
photographs of virtually all the extant work of Charles 
Willson Peale. 

Each legend has two numbers: 
type, refers to the description of the painting in the 
text; the second to the figure number. 

The name of the owner of each portrait is given at 
the end of the discussion of each in the text. 


the first, in bold face 


Owing to the use of borrowed cuts and to certain 


other factors, reproductions of paintings actually the 
same size do not always appear so on the page. 
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